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PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION 

In editing a new edition of this work the desire has been to 
maintain, as far as possible, the character of the preceding 
editions. At the same time it was felt that in some instances 
the growth of the subject lias required the inclusion of fresh 
matter, and has shown that some parts have in the past received 
rather aindue attention. In the former category may be men- 
tioned the treatment of thick lenses and coaxal surfaces in 
general (pp, 116-120), an outline of the theory of aberratidtis 
(pp. 134-143), tlie representation of white light as pulses 
(p. 183), extension of the treatment of Haidinger's fringes 
(pp. 205-209), and of the analysis of spectral lines by Michelson’s 
interferometer (pp. 231-233), an extension of the account of 
the echelon and Lummer grating (pp. 316-320) and of Talbot’s 
bunds (pp. 320-322). The resolving power of optical instru- 
ments has been dealt with much more fully (pp. 322, 328-332),, 
and in this part the term ehrovmtic resolving power has been 
introduced to distinguish the power of separating different wave 
lengths by means of prisms, etc., from the type of resolving 
power with which microscopes and telescopes are concerned; 
the latter, when necessary, has been termed geomdi'ic revolving 
power. 

Further additions include an account of Michelson’s method 
W measuring the diameters of stars (pp, 332-333), and a brief 
account of recent work on the relative motion of the earth 
and the ether (pp. 569-670). The electromagnetic theory of 
dispersion is given more fully (pp. 612-624). 


VI 


THBUKY UF LltiHT 


Amongst the parts that have been removed may bcr men- 
tioned a number ot‘ the mathematical theorems connected with 
the calculations of Fresnel integrals — a few representative ones 
only have been retained. All belong more properly to a treatise 
on mathematics. Moreover, they seem specially inappropriate 
here because, although Fresnel’s phenomena are of very great 
interest historically in relation to the development of the wave 
theory of light, they are of very little practical importance. 

The account of MacCullagh’s theory has also been much 
curtailed. » 

The whole of the account of diffraction has been rearranged 
so as to separate the description of the shadow fringes of 
Fresnel from that of the fringes obtained by Fraunhofer in the 
focal plane of a lens. In previous editions the order followed 
was in the main that adopted by Verdet in his Lei^oim trOptique 
and by ]\Iascart in his Traite Probably the first 

clear separation of the two types of phenomena was made 
first by the third Lord Rayleigh in his classical article on the 
Wave Theory of Light,*' in the ninth edition of the Enci/dopnxlia 
Britannica {Collected Papers, vol. iii). It is hoped that this 
change will tend towards clarity. 

The principal additions made by previous editors were 
distinguished by being included in brackets. It has been felt 
to be impossible to carry out the same method, owing to tl)e 
breaks in the text which such a method entails. In consequence, 
all the brackets have been removed, and an attempt has been 
made to blend the previous additions with the main text by 
making such changes as were necessary to make the narrative 
continuous. 

I take the opportunity of expressing my obligations to the 
previous editors for the lightening of my task by the valuable 
additions they had made to Preston’s original work. 

Although the principal changes are here indicated, it must 
be added that the whole of the book has been revised, and ver^ 
numerous small changes have been made in the interests of 
clearness of exposition. One example may be given. In dealing 
with polarised light a clear distinction has to be drawn between 
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the direction of propagation of a wave and the direction in which 
the particle in the ether vibrates to and fro. The latter is in 
the present edition distinguished by being referred to as the 
azimuth of vibration, and in this way confusion is avoided. 

I desire to express niy thanks to Dr. L F. Bates, Lecturer 
in Physics at University College, for his care in preparing the 
index. 

ALFKED W. PORTER. 

1928. 




PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

In this edition the text has been revised throughout, and augmented 
by more than one hundred pages of new matter, in conjunction 
with which several new diagrams have been introduced. Although 
these additions are such as to increase the value of the book con- 
siderably, yet I must express my regret that, owing to the pressure 
of other engagements, I have been unable for the present to com- 
plete my original design, namely, to bring all parts of the work 
up to the standard demanded by the present state of science. 

Such alterations and additions as I have been able to make 
are located chiefly in those portions which relate to the rectilinear 
propagation of light, wave reflection and refraction, and the applica- 
tioif of graphic methods to the solution of diffraction problems. 
More detail has been introduced in some places, especially in the 
chapter relating to the velocity of light, which now contains an 
account of Professor Newcomb’s valuable experiments. 

To my friend Mr. C. J. Joly, F.T.C.D., I am again indebted for 
his groat kindness in assisting me with the proofs. 


Match 1895 . 




PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

There is perhaps no greater impediment to the advancement of 
scientific researcli than the want of an easy channel of communi- 
cation with all the most recent discoveries. Many of the most 
valuable of these are hidden in the transactions of learned societies, 
or scattered in scientific periodicals, jiublished in several languages, 
and in various parts of the world, so as to be practically in- 
accessible to many wlio might otherwise become well qualified to 
extend the bounds of natural knowledge. 

In no branch of Experimental Physics is the English student 
placed at such a disadvantage as in the Theory of Light, for 
although we possess some excellent elementary text-books, yet the 
field covered by them is so limited that they fall far short of the 
requirements of all who wish to know how far investigation has 
been carried, or in what directions it remains to be pursued, and 
of these which are the most urgent and most likely to be attacked 
with success. 

Influenced by these considerations, I have been induced to 
undertake the present work, with the hope of furnishing the 
student with an accurate and connected account of the most im- 
portant optical researches from the earliest times up to the most 
recent date. I have, however, avoided entering into the more 
complicated mathematical theories, yet the mathematical theory, in 
its most elementary form, as well as the experiments on which it 
is founded, will be found in sufficient detail to enable the student, 
furnished with the necessary knowledge of higher mathematics, 
to attack at once with profit the original memoirs and theories 
recently elaborated by various British and foreign writers. 

xi 
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Thus, although a large part of the book is suited to the read- 
ing of junior students, yet I hope it will be found sufficiently full 
to meet the requirements of those who .desire a more special 
acquaintance with the subject ; and to render it more really useful 
in this respect I have, as far as possible, given reference to 
original memoirs and other sources whence fuller information 
may be derived. 

The text contains, in addition to the physical theory, a de- 
tailed account of the most important experiments and physical 
measurements, such as the determination of the velocity of light, 
wave lengths, refractive indices, etc. ; and in some of the funda- 
mental experiments, such as those of Newton on the refrangibility 
of light and coloured rings, I have given extracts from the 
original accounts, being fully convinced that in power and per- 
spicuity they far surpass any second-hand digest. In this manner 
I have endeavoured to direct attention to the great importance 
of Newton’s work, and to sliow tliat in this department of scientific 
research also he stands almost without a rival. 

Some novelty of treatment will, I hope, be recognised in 
the extensive application of graphic methods to the solution of 
problems in diffraction. The calculation of the intensity at the 
various points of a diffraction pattern by the ordinary methods 
presents considerable difficulty and labour, but by the method 
employed in the third section of Chapter IX. almost the whole 
theory of diffraction is brought within the reach of persons fur- 
nished with the most elementary mathematical knowledge, and 
it might now reasonably form part of the course o^ierj junior 
students. 

Ah account of the recent, and justly celebrated, experiments 
of Professor Hertz will be found in the last chapter, together with 
the mathematical theory of the electric vibrator and the radiation 
of electromagnetic waves. The importance of these experiments 
it would be difficult to overestimate, in so far as they teach us to 
refer electric and electromagnetic phenomena to the intervention 
of the same all-pervading medium, which forms the vehicle by 
which energy passes through space from one body to another, 
which brings us light and heat from the sun, and to which we 
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now look for a knowledge of the process by which one body is 
enabled to attract another, as well as for an explanation of the 
ultimate constitution of matter itself. 

In conclusion, I wish to return my best thanks to Professor 
Wm, Booth (Bengal Education Service), who has been good enough 
to read through the proofs and make several valuable suggestions. 
A considerable portion of the proof has also been read by my 
friends Mr, M. W. J. Fry, RT.C.D., and Mr. C. J. Joly, so that I 
trust the work will be found free from any errors or obscurities 
of a serious nature. To Professor G. F. FitzGerald, F.R.S., F.T.C.D., 
I am indebted not only for the reading of the proofs, and the 
most generous assistance and advice, but also for that teaching to 
which 1 mainly owe my knowledge of Experimental Physics. 

22 Trinity College, 

Dublin, July 1800. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL 
Section L — Early History 

1. Optics — Definition and Division of the Subject. — The science 
of Optics is that branch of natural philosophy which treats of the 
nature and properties of light and vision. In its domain we meet 
with a multitude of experiments of exquisite beauty, and investi- 
gations which afford ample scope for all the refinements of modern 
mathematical analysis. It also supplies us mth instruments of the 
highest utility both in the pursuit of scientific inquiry and in the 
common enjoyments of life. There is accordingly no department of 
science more deserving of our study, whether we consider the beauty 
or the multiplicity of its phenomena. 

The subject was usually divided by the older writers into Catoptrics 
and Dioptrics^ which embraced the phenomena arising from reflection 
and refraction respectively. These terms have now fallen into disuse, 
and two branches of the subject have been developed under tho^iitles 
Geometrical Optics and Physical Optics, The former is a purely ideal 
stmcture built on the assumed truth of the laws of reflection and 
refraction, with the supposition that light travels through isotropic 
substances in right lines or rays. It is consequently a mathematical 
development of the two laws by which it assumes the rays to be 
controlled, and any inquiry into the physical cause or nature of 
light is outside its province. This inquiry comes within the scope of 
physical optics, the aim of which is to determine the physical processes 
concerned in the production and propagation of lights and to account 
for them by dynamical principles. Physiological Optics deals with the 
phenomena of vision or the sensation produced by light falling upon 
the retina of the eye. 

2. Ancient Use of MetaUic Mirrors and Burning Glasses*— The 
ancients ^pp^ar to have been wholly ignorant of the theory of optics, 

' 1 " ' ' 
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«£nd to have been exceedingly slow in advancing the co^nstruction of 
optical instruments, almost all the refinement^ of the subject having 
been originated and developed within the past three centuries. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that some of the more striking of the fundamental 
phenomena were observed and studied in the earliest times of civilisa- 
tion. If the physical theories of light and vision were subjects too 
profound for their investigation, they could not fail to acquire some 
knowledge of the laws of the reflection of light and the formation of 
ipaages. The attention of the most careless observer must have been 
attracted with wonder to the image of himself depicted in still water : 
and the reflected landscape, or the image of a few bushes on the 
margin of a lake might have afforded to the humblest inquirer an 
assemblage of observations from which the general laws of reflection 
could be easily inferred. 

Metallic mirrors, an<l even glass, seem to have been manufactured 
long before any of the speculations of the ancient philosophers were 
recorded. They are distinctly mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Exodus and Job). The invention of burning glasses seems to have 
speedily followed the art of glass- making. Aristophanes^ mentions 
them as early as 424 B.c. 

3. Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, and Aristotle. — The sources 
from which light is most copiously derived are the sun, stars, and terres- 
trial bodies undergoing combustion or heated to incandescence. Such 
bodies we say are self-hminms or simply InrninmSi while nou-luminmis 
bodies are those which are not visible of themselves, but only when 
illuminated, that is, when in the presence of a luminous botly. The 
former class we say emit light, while the latter do not. We thus 
distinguish between luminous and illuminated bodies. 

Simple as it may appear to us to regard a luminous body as the 
source of some influence, which, acting on the eye, excites the sense 
of sight, much doubt appears to have existed among those who first 
investigated the subject as to whether objects become visible by means 
of something emitted by them, or by means of something issuing from 
the eye of the spectator. According to the opinion of Pythagoras 

' Comedy of the Clouds, Act II. (performed 424 n.r.) ; Strepsiades. Yon have 
seen at the druggist’s that fine transparent stone with which fires are kindled ? 
SocraUs, You mean glass, do you not ? Strep. .Just so. Soc, Well, what will you 
do with that? Strep. When a summons is sent to me I will take this stone, and, 
placing myself in the snn, I will, though at a distance, melt all the writing of the 
summons.’* (The writing was then traced on wax spread over a solid substance.) 

Pliny also mentions globes of glass, which, when held to the sun, produced com* 
hnstioy, and Lactantiui (a.d. 308) states that a glass globe, filled with water and 
held to the snn, could light a fire even in the coldest weather. 
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(died 540-510 B.C.) and his followers, vision was caused by particles 
continually projected from the surfaces of objects intp the pupil of 
the eye ; while Empedocles (444 B.c.) and the Platonic school main- 
tained that vision was effected by means of something emitted from 
the eye itself, which, after meeting something else emanating from the 
object, excited the sense of sight. In the theory of Plato ^ three 
elements appear to have been necessary to vision. First a visual 
stream of light or divine fire emitted by the eye itself. These visual 
rays entered into union with the light of the sun, and the two together, 
meeting with a third emanation, from the object seen, completed the 
act of vkion. 

The doctrine of visual rays, and emission theories in general, was 

* “ . . . and the pure tire which is within us and akin to this they (the gods) 
made to flow through tlie eyes in a single, entire, and smooth substance, at the same 
time compressing tlie centre of the eye so as to retain all the denser element, and 
only to allow this to be sifted tlirough pure. When, therefore, the light of day 
surrounds the stream of vision, tlieii like falls upon like, and there is a union, and 
one body is formed by natural affinity according to the direction of the eyes, 
wherever the light tluit falls from within meets that which comes from an external 
object. And, everything being aflected by likeness, whatever touches and is touched 
by this stream of vision, their motions are diffused over the whole body, and reach 
the soul, producing that perception which we call sight. But when the external and 
kindred fire passes away in night, then the stream of vision is eut off; for going 
forth to the unlike element it is changed and extinguished, being no longer of one 
nature with the surrounding atmosphere which is now deprived of fire : the eye no 
longer secs, and we go to slee]) ; for w’hen the eyelids are closed, which the gods in- 
vented as the preservation of the sight, they keep in the eternal fire. 

“. . . And now there is no longer any difliculty in understanding the creation 
of images in mirrors and in all smooth and bright surfaces. The tires from within 
and from without communicate about the smooth surface and form one image which 
is variously refracted. All which phenomena arise by reason of the fire or light 
about the face combining with the fire or ray of light about the smooth and bright 
surfaces. And when the parts of the light w’ithin and the light without meet and 
touch in a manner contrary to the usual mode of meeting, thou the right apjwars to 
he left and the loft right ; but the right again appears right and the left loft, when 
the po.sitiou of one of the two concurring lights is inverted ; and this happens when 
the smooth surface of the mirror, whicli is convex, repels the right sti’eam of vision 
to the left side, and the left to the right” (“The Dialogues of Plato,” vol. ii. 
TirnaeuSf pp. 638, 539, by B. Jowett). 

He is speaking of two kinds of mirrors , first the plane, secondly tlio cylindrical. 

Again, p. 661 ; “There is a fourth class of sensible things, comprehending many 
varieties, which have now to be distinguished. They are called by the general name 
of colours, and are a flame which emanates from all bodies, and has particles corre- 
sponding to the sense of siglit. ... Of the particles coming from other bodies 
which fall upon the sight, some are less, and some are greater, and some are equal to 
the parts of the siglit itself. Those which are equal are imperceptible, or tran8|>arent, 
as they 01*0 called by us, whereas the smaller dilate, the larger contract the sight, 
having a power akin to that of hot and cold bodies on the flesh, or of astringent 
bodies on the tongue. . . . Wherefore, we ought to term that white which dilates 
the visual ray, and the opposite of this black.” 
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combated by Aristotle as early as 350 B.C. He maintained that light 
is not a" mateiplal emission from any source, but a mere quality of, 
or*" action (tvipytta) of a medium which he called the pellucid 

Although the reasoning of Aristotle was very superficial, yet he is 
entitled jto considerable credit for his sagacious, though vague specula’ 
tions regarding the nature of light and various optical phenomena 
He may to some extent be regarded as having in a haphazard manner 
anticipated the undulatory theory of light, which was established two 
thousand years afterwards by the labours of Huygens, Young, and 
Fresnel. f 

4. Knowledge of the Ancients. — ^The principal phenomena of the 
rainbow, halos, etc., had not escaped the notice of the ancients, who 
classed all these appearances under the common denomination of 
meteors, Aristotle^ attributed these phenomena to the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from drops of rain, and observed that a rainbow may be 
made by the spray from an oar, and that in this case it will be visible 

^ “There is then, let ns begin by saying, something which is pollncid. And by 
pellucid is meant something which is visible, not visible by itself (to speak without 
farther qualification), but visible by reason of some foreign colour which alfects its 
neutral pellucidity. Of this character are air and water, and also many among 
solid bodies, water and air being pellucid not in virtue of their qualities as water 
or air, but because they both contain the same element as constitutes the everlasting 
Empyrean essence. Light is then the action (eV^pveta) of this pellucid qua fel- 
huid; and whenever this pellucidity is present only [K)tentially, there darkness 
Hbo is present. . . . Thus we have shown light U\ be neither fire, nor body gener- 
ally, nor even the effluvium or emanation from any body (since even in this case 
it would be a body of a kind), but only the presence of fire, or something like it, in 
that which is pellucid ; two bodies being nn^ble to exist at one and the same time 
within the same space. . . . Darkness in fact is really the removal of such a posit 
tive qnali^ from what is pellucid, so that light must necessarily be its presence. 
Empedocles, therefore, and many others who have followed him, have not described 
the phenomenon correctly in speaking of light as moving itself, and . as coming safne 
time or other ^lithout our knowing it into existence between the earth anti the 
surrounding air. . . . And the pellucid itself is also similarly dark, bpt it is so 
not when it is pellucid in actuality, but only so potentially ; for it is one and the 
same element which is at one time darkness and at another time light. . . . 

“ Colour therefore is not visible without the presence of light ; this indeed we saw 
waa the essential character of colour that it is calculated to set the actually pellucid 
in nipvement ; and the full play of this pellucid constitutes light . . , Vision is the 
result of some impreasion made upon the faculty of sense ; an iihptession which 
cannot be efr6Cte4 by the colour itself as 'perceived, and must therefore be due to' 
the medium which intervenes. An intervening substance then of one kind Or 
another there must necessarily be ; and were this intervening space made empty, 
not only will the object not be seen ^exactly, but it will not be perceived at all 
{ArUMk*s book ii chap, vll, by Edwin Wallace, M.A., Cifhbri^ 

Uniyemlty Press Series, 1882). 

Ub. iii. cap. ii. / ! - 
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to a person who turns his back to the sun in the same manner as in 
the case of the natural rainbow. 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of the doctrine of ocular beamSy as 
it was called) the geometers of the Platonic school were acquainted 
with two very fundamental points in the science of optics. They 
taught first) that light) from whatever source it might be emitted) 
travels in straight lines ; and secondly) that when it is reflected at 
any surface) the angle ihade with the surface by the incident beam is 
equal to that made with the surface by the reflected beam. 

We thus find them acquainted with the rectilinear propagation of 
light and with the law of reflection — the two facts in the science which 
we would naturally expect to have been first discovered. 

Epicurus, Lucretius, and the other supporters of the quasi-ten> 
tacular theory, although they made few or no experiments, lacked not 
fertility in hypotheses to account for the common appearances of nature. 
They all had a confused notion that as we may feel bodies at a distance 
by means of a rod, so the eye may perceive them by the intervention 
of light. It is very remarkable that this strange hypothesis held 
ground for many centuries, and little or no progress was made in the 
subject till it was established on the authority of Alhazen, an Arabian 
astronomer, in the eleventh century a.d. that the cause of vision pro- 
ceeds from the object and not from the eye. 

6. Euclid. — Shortly after the time of Aristotle the celebrated 
geometer Euclid (300 B.C.) drew up a treatise on optics, which has 
been handed down with his geometrical works.^ However, the work 
is so imperfect and so inaccurate that some have found it difficult to 
attribute it to one whose geometry is characterised by such perspicuity 
and accurate reasoning. 

6. Ptolemy. — The most celebrated of all the ancient writers on 
optics was the Egyptian astronomer Ptolemy, who flourished about the 
middle of the second century. He treated of astronomical refraction 
and of the increase in the apparent diameters of heavenly ^bodies when 
near the horizon. He also drew up tables of the values which he 
fquhd for the angles of incidence and refraction of a beam of light 
passing from air into glass and water, but he failed to connect them 
by any law, like all the subsequent writers of the next fifteen hundred 
years. 

7. Experiment of Gleomedes.— Next to a straight stick appearing 
bent when part of it is immersed obliquely in water, the apparent 

.‘C ' * i' 

' ^ (Oxford edition of EuoUd'a works, 1557.) He end^vourod to refute the 
Pjrthagoreaii, or eiqission, theory of light, and investigated the apparent place of 
the fjnage farmed by reflection at, the surface of a polished mirror. ' 
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elevation of a coin, or any other object, placed at the bottom of a cup 
into which some water is poured, is perhaps one of the oldest experi- 
ments depending on refraction. It has been referred to by the oldest 
optical writers, and especially by Cleomedes, who (a.d. 50)^ also 
pointed out that, in the same manner, the air by refraction may 
render the sun visible when it is somewhat below the horizon. 

8. Previous to Alhazen. — In addition to what has been mentioned, 
the ancients had a superficial and fragmentary acquaintance with some 
of the properties of the rainbow, mirage, and halos, but limited as it 
was, it far exceeded their knowledge of the other branches of physical 
science. Their knowledge of the general nature of refraction and of 
some of its applications was exhibited in the construction and use of 
burning glasses, which were sold as curiosities in the toy shops, and 
were probably either glass globes filled with water or balls of glass or 
rock crystal. 

9. Alhazen. — After a long interval of inactivity the science of 
optics was taken up and cultivated with assiduity in Arabia. The 
first real progress in the mathematical theory was made by Alhazen in 
the eleventh century. He entered into the anatomy of the eye, and 
examined the role played by each part of it in the production of vision. 
Besides accounting for twilight he showed that by means of the 
duration of it the height of the atmosphere might be measured. After 
describing the eye, he explains how it happens that with two eyes we 
see only one object, and that we see each object, however small, not 
by a single ray of light (as was at that time supposed), but by a cone 
of rays proceeding from the object to the eye. 

Alhazen treated largely of optical deceptions, both in direct vision 
^ and also in vision by reflected and refracted light. In this class of 
phenomena he ranks what was known as the horizontal moon ; that is, 
the increase in the apparent magnitude of the moon, or any other 
celestial object, when near the horizon. In explanation of this pheno- 
menon he says that we judge of distance by comparing the angle under 
which we see an object with its supposed distance, so that if the angles 
under which two objects are seen be nearly equal, and if the distance 
of one be conceived greater than that of the other, the more distant 
object will be imagined the larger. But the sky near the horizon, he 
says, is always imagined farther from us than any other part of the 
concave surface, on account of the range of intervening terrestrial 
objects by which we judge the distance.* 

^ Cyclicdt Theory of Meteors (i.e. stars), 

* This account of the horizontal moon Bacon attributes to Ptolemy. Ae such 
it is objected fb by B. Porta, De Eefraetione, pp. 24, 128 (Priestley’s History), 
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Although the work of Alhazen may have been founded on that of 
Ptolemy, yet he made rfuch a decided advance in the theory, that for 
five hundred years or more he was recognised in Europe as the chief 
authority on the subject. 

10. Vitellio. — In 1270 Vitello or Vitellio, a native of Poland, 
drew up a treatise on optics ^ less prolix and more methodical than 
that of Alhazen on which it was founded.^ Vitellio attributed the 
twinkling of the stars to the motion of the air in which the light is 
refracted, and he remarked that the twinkling is increased when they 
are viewed through water in gentle motion. He also compiled a 
table of the angles of incidence and refraction of light at the surface 
of water and glass, of much greater accuracy than that previously 
given by Ptolemy. 

11. Roger Bacon. — Contemporary with Vitellio was our country- 
man Roger Bacon, a man of extraordinary genius, who wrote on almost 
every branch of science, yet notwithstanding the pains he took with 
the subject of optics, he does not appear to have made any advance in 
the theory which Alhazen had already laid down before him. Great 
as Bacon undoubtedly was, he was far from being free from the 
prejudices of his predecessors and contemporaries. Some of the 
wildest and most absurd of the speculations of the ancients had 
the sanction of his approbation and authority. 

The invention of the magic lantern has been attributed to Bacon, 
but it has been much disputed whether he was acquainted with tele- 
scopes. Certainly if he was unacquainted with spectacles, telescopes, 
and microscopes, he anticipated their invention in language more than 
prophetic.* 

^ Published by Risuer in 1572, with the work of Alhazen translated from the 
Arabic, under the title T/iesaurtLS Optica’, Bas. 1572. 

^ Vitellio is said to have at tii'st denied that he had any knowledge of the works 
of Alhazen, but he afterwards retracted this denial and acknowledged himself a 
disciple of the Arabian philosopher, 

^ He says : “If the letters of a book, or any minute object be viewed through 
the lessor segment of a glass sphere or crystal, whose plane hose is laid upon them, 
they will appear far better and larger . . . and therefore this instnunent is useful 
to old men, and to tliose who have weak eyes ; for they may see the smallest letters 
sufficiently magnified.” And again : “Greater things than these may be performed 
by refracted vision. For it is easy to understand by the canons above mentioned, 
that the greatest things may appear exceedingly small, and on the contrary ; also 
that the most remote objects may appear just at hand, and on the contrary. . . . 
And thus from an incredible distance wo may read the smallest letters. . . . And 
thus a boy may appear to be a giant and a man as big as a mountain. ... So also 
the sun, moon, and stars may be made to descend hither in appearance . . . and 
many things of like sort which would astonish unskilful persons” (Qpwj ifq/ns, 
Jebb’s edition, p, 877). 
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IB; The Introduction of Teleleopes. — Although it would appear 
from the writiuga of Bacon, B. Porta^ and others, that the properties 
of some form of telescope were known or suspected, yet the construc- 
tion and practical applications of the instrument do not appear to have 
been known and published prior to the year a.d. 1608. If known 
before this date, the instrument was probably the secret possession of 
certain individuals who employed it in the demonstration of “ natural 
magic.” 

lake many other discoveries, it is probable that more than one 
person had hit upon the idea of the telescope, and had constructed 
simple forms of the instrument for their own amusement and ** curious 
practices ” before any public record of the invention was made. For 
this reason it is not surprising that the early history of the instrument 
* should have been the subject of a lively debate, and that the invention 
should have been ascribed to different persons and claimed in different 
countries. The first person, however, who seems to have independently 
constructed a telescope, and who at the same time published his dis- 
covery, was Hans Lippershey, a spectacle-maker of Middelburg, in the 
jear 1608. 

No small share of honour in this matter must be ascribed to 
Galileo,^ who, in the following year (1609) (having merely heard that 
the Belgian spectacle-maker had constructed an instrument by which 
distant objects were made to appear nearer and larger), at once set to 
work and independently constructed a telescope for himself. With 
^ such skiU and ability did he apply himself in this matter that in 1610 
he finished an instrument of such excellence that it revealed the 
satellites of Jupiter, and thus broke the dawn of modem astronomy. 

It was Kepler (1571-1630), however, who first reduced the theory 
of the telescope to its true principles, and laid down the common 
rules for finding the focal lengths of simple lenses, and the magnifying 
poWers of telescopes. 

18. B. Porta— Camera Obscura. — At the end of the rixteenth 
centuiy John Baptists Porta (1545-1615), a Neapolitan philosopher 
^.and famous collector of mysteries, published his Magia Naturalu. To 
him the invention of the camera obsciira is due. He remarked that if 
light be admitted through a small bole in the shutter of a darkened 
room, external objecte will be clearly depicted on the white Vail* in 
their natural colours ; and he added that if a convex lens be placeii 
at the apCrtufn the objecterwill appear so distinct as to be immediately 
reopghised. 

k. ila flrnnlnftt RainbOW.-*- — At- — 

‘ Opertf ii. p» 4 
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the primary rainbow ^ was at last arrived at by Antonio de Dominis, 
archbishop of Spalatro* He showed that one reflection and two 
refractions in the drops of rain were sufficient to bring the rays which 
formed the bow to the eye of the spectator. This explanation was 
either verified or suggested by viewing a glass globe filled with water 
and exposed to the sun’s rays under the same circumstances as the 
drops of rain. Both the primary and secondary bows were afterwards 
explained by Descartes ^ on mathematical principles. 

16 . Snell and Descartes. — The next great step was made by 
Willebrod Snellius.^ About 1621 he ascertained that when light falls 
upon the surface of a refracting medium, such as glass or water, the 
sine of the angle of incidence bears a constant ratio to the sine of the 
angle of refraction.'* He died, however, in 1626 without having ^ 
published his discovery. The law of refraction has been consequently 
often attributed to Descartes, who first published it in the above form, 
but not, as Huygens states, without having previously perused the 
papers of SnelL In his investigations concerning the rainbow Descartes 
also neglects to mention how far he was indebted to the previous 
discoveries of Antonio de Dominis. 

The speculations of Descartes on the nature of light bear some 
resemblance to those of Aristotle, and it seems indeed extraordinary 
that after the lapse of so many centuries, during which the attention 
of many celebrated philosophers was concentrated on the subject, no 
real progress had been made in the physical theory of light. Descartes 
imagined light to be due to a pressure transmitted instantaneously 
through an infinitely elastic medium filling all space, and colours he 
attributed to a rotatory motion of the particles of this medium. 

16 . Newton and Grimaldi. — It was still supposed that every re- 
fraction of light actually produced colour, instead of merely separating 

* De radiis%isus et lucisj 1611. 

* Spec. Meteorum, chap. viii. ^ Professor of Mathematics at Leyden. 

* Af^hough tables of the angles of incidence and refraction for glass and water 

had been constructed by Ptolemy and Yitellio, the philosophers who studied them 
failed to discover the law of refraction which lay hidden in them. Even Kepler 
{Paralegomena ad 1604) laboured unsuccessfully to derive it from the 

tables of Yitellio. 

^ Snellius observed that if the refracted ray and the incident ray continued through 
the point of incidence be intercepted by any line parallel to the normal to the sur- 
. face at the point of incidence, the length of the intercepted portion of the refracted 
! tay is in a constant ratio to the length of the intercept^ portion of the incident ray. 
The form above, in which it was published by Descartes, is merely the tngonometrioal 
jfttatement of the law wrrived at by Snell. " , 

It i? remarkable that the law of refraction in its most improved form wss arrived: 
;at Ind^ndently our countryman James Gregory, is therefbre entitled to 
in this ^ 
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the colours ali'eady existing in ordinary white light, but in 1666 
Newton made the important discovery of the actual existence of 
colours of all kinds in solar light, which he showed to be no other 
than a compound of the various colours, mixed in certain proportions 
with each other and capable of being separated by refraction of any 
kind. 

Whilst Newton was making his earliest experiments on refraction 
Grimaldi’s treatise on light ^ appeared, containing an account of many 
interesting experiments on the effects of diffraction^ which is the name 
he gave to a small spreading out of light in every direction upon its 
admission into a darkened chamber through a small aperture. This 
spreading out (or infledum^ as Newton called it) of the light shows 
that light does bend round corners and deviate from the rectilinear 
path like sound, but to a very small extent, and it forms the subject 
of one of the most important branches of physical optics. Grimaldi 
observed that in some instances the light from one aperture tended to 
extinguish that from another, yet it cannot be admitted, from the 
nature of his experiments, that he ever observed any true case of the 
interference of light. 

‘ PhysieO‘Matkesis df. Ivmine, Bonon., 1665. 
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Section II. — Discovery of the Velocity of Light and 
Development of the Corpuscular Theory 

1 7. Romep — Finite Velocity of Light. — A new era in the history 
of optics was registered by the Danish astronomer Olaf Romer, who 
in 1675-6 made one of the greatest discoveries in the history of the 
science — that of the propagation of light in time.' Romer ^ was led to 
this discovery by a series of careful observations on the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. Each satellite, as it revolves round the planet, 
disappears behind Jupiter and is hidden from view, or eclipsed, as 
long as the opaque body of the planet is between us and the satellite. 
As the periodic time of the satellite is small, its motion is rapid and it 
disappears almost suddeidy, so that the interval of time between two 
successive eclipses can be estimated with tolerable precision. If this 
^riodic time be known, the dates at which successive eclipses will occur 
can be tabulated beforehand; but Romer found that the observed 
times of eclipses did not agree with those calculated in this manner, 
but that certain inequalities occurred which could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained only on the supposition that light travels with a finite velocity. 

In order to fix our ideas, let us suppose the earth to be stationary 
and that Jupiter is also fixed, and that the satellite under observation 
moves round it uniformly with the periodic time T. Under these 
circumstances the successive eclipses will follow each other regularly 
at equal intervals of time T. On the other hand, if the earth moves 
away from Jupiter with a given velocity so that the distance between 
them increases uniformly, then the interval of time between two con- 
secutive eclipses, as observed from the earth, will be increased from T 
to T + T, where t is the fime required by light to traverse the distance 
passed over by the earth in the time T + t. So alsp, if the earth 
approaches Jupiter, the time between two eclipses will be diminished 
in a similar manner. Now, on account of their motions round the sun, 
the distance between the earth and Jupiter increases during one part of 
the synodic revolution and diminishes during the remainder. In the 
former part the periodic time T will have an apparent increase, and in 
the latter a decrease. This increase and decrease was found by Romer ^ 
depend on the rate at which the earth is receding from or approaching 

'See Mach, Popular Lecture )}, p. 62. 

* et Mdm , x. p. 399. Ph . Tr ., 1677, xii. p. 898. 
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to Jupiter, and the ineviteble conclusion was that light is propagated 
witti a finite velocity.^ 

\ velocity so determined was about 192,000 miles per second; 
Vhile the most recent astronomical observations lead, by this method, 
to about 185,000' miles per second for the value of the velocity. 

Considering the enormous rate at which light travels, it is not 
surpnsing that Galileo and the Academy del Cimento should have 
sought in vain to determine it directly. In recent times, however, 
me^ods of extreme ingenuity have been devised by Fizeau (1849) 
and Foucault (1850) for directly measuring the velocity of light in air 
or any other transparent medium. These methods will be fully de- 
scribe in the sequel (Chap. XIX.), and the results leave no doubt as 
to the finite speed of light, and fix it at about 186,000 miles, or 
300,000,000 mietres per second. 

18. Bradley, — For nearly fifty years after the discovery of Romer 
no further evidence was adduced to show that the propagation of light 
wai yfin t instantaneous, and the results arrived at by the Danish philo- 
sopW were doubted, if not denied, in many quarters. However, in 
1728 Bradley^ discovered what is known as the aberration of light, 
which, like many other great discoveries, was made when the author 
was in pursuit of another inquiry. Intending to verify some of Pr. 
Hookers observations on the parallax of the fixed stars, he observed 
the star y Draconis at Kew in 1725, and found that it was more 
southerly than it bad appeared before, and on carefully observing it, 
atid other stars, for a long time he fouiid that they all had an apparent 
motion in space. After much speculation as to the cause of this 
apparent motion he finally succeeded in solving the difficulty by 
ttbng into account the motion of the earth together with the fact that 
light is propagated with a finite velocity, and the result of his calcpk* 
i^ns ^ve a value of this velocity agreeing fairly well with that 
Vi^l^ved at previously by Bbmer. This showed that the direck light of 
^ fixed stars travelled with the same velocity as that reflected from, 
. .^he satellites o|^ Jupiter (see further, Chap. XIX.). 

The tine token by light to travel over the redios of the earth's orbit is sboot 
fiOO seconds. Boner's estinate wss much too high, being eleven ninntos. That 
the inequalities noticed in the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites might arise from the 
'jhiite speed of light was admitted when RCmsr propounded his views, but never^ 
^tMssi it was contested that the observed inequalities might be due to went of 
^ q^ovmity in the motion of the satellite itself. This objection is legitimate, 

iwtrODomical methods alone do not place the qntotion beyond doubt,' Ail 
nacHBlii^ty, however, has bemi removed by the toopf trial methods davta^^hy 
Fizisij6;aDdTqacat]lt. ' , 

. * mn#., 1728, XXXV. p, C87. 
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ABT. iV: ^ ^ ^ PKOPAGATIOK^OF ENERGY 

19. Enepfify; its Conservation and Ipansmlssion.—When a 
material particle is in motion we say it possesses a certain store of 
energy, which we term kinetic, meaning that this energy is due to the 
^ motion of the body. The particle may give up part or all of its energy 
to another, by collision or oSberwise, but when anyjsuch transference 
takes place, the amount of energy gained by one particle is the exact 
equivalent of that lost by the other, if the particles are perfectly elastic. 

If they are not perfectly elastic, heat energy is developed, and the 
kinetic energy gained by one added to the heat energy developed in 
the collision is equal to the kioetic energy lost by the other. If 
the total energy of any body or system of bodies augments or 
diminishes, the energy gained or lost must have been abstracted from, 
or given to, some other system. In this respect energy is like matter. 
The amount of it in any system can be augmented only at the expense 
of some other system. That is, energy, like matter, eannot be created 
or destroyed ,by any machine or process at the disposal of man. All 
working engines and animals are mere machines for converting energy 
from one form to another, or transferring it from one systedl to 
another. It is in this sense that we speak of the conservation of energy ^ 
or the permanence of energy, just as we speak of the conservation 
or indestructibility of matter. This idea of the impossibility of 
creating or destroying energy, that is, of its ever disappearing in any 
system or form without appearing in equal quantity in some other 
^ system or form, underlies the whole basis of modern physics, and 
forms its groundwork, just as tb9 postulated permanence or indestructi- 
bility of matter fonns the foundation of modern chemistry.^ 

Now there are two methods by which we may communicate energy 
to a body at a distance — take, for example, the case of a ship at sea.: 
We might fire bullets into it, each bullet carrying a store of energy 
which it deposits in the ship when it strikes it. By this means we 
might set the ship in motion. But there is another method by which 
energy may be communicated to the ship. We may use the water dr 
inedium in which the ship floats. We may spend our energy^ ii^ 
exciting waves in the water. These waves travelling outwards will 
lu’eak upon the ship and set it in motion, thereby communicating a 
’ part of th§ir energy to it 

, In the former method each bullet acted the part of 'a memnger 
^ (jarrying a certain cargo of energy from the person or machine that 
- ^projected it to the ship. Here we have a transference not only of the ; 
\energy, but aUo of the matter which carries it. In the case of ^e 

( ^ This subject is tinted ef more fUlly ia the author’s Thmy Bwtt chap, . 
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waves, the energy is handed on in succession from one portion of th( 
water (or medium) to the next, while any element of the water merelj 
oscillates about its position of rest We have thus a flow of energy 
through the water which affords it a means of transit. 

,As another example of the transmission of energy through matter 
we may consider the case of a mass attached to one end of a rod oi 
rope. When the other end is held in the hand and twisted, the 
attached body will rotate so as tb free the rod from torsion. Here 
the energy supplied at one end is transmitted along the rod to the 
mass at the other. .There is a flow of energy along the rod. 

Hence if by any means we obtain energy from a source situatec 
rat, a distance, we ai-e forced to seek for the vehicle by which it \i 
conveyed. Either matter has come to us from the source, carrying th( 
energy associated with it, as in the case of pellets fired from a gun, oi 
else the energy has been successively propagated through some mediun 
existing between us and the source. The probability of the discovery o 
other methods of the propagation of energy, or even the possibility of con 
cei^ng some new method is perhaps a speculation of a purely visionarj 
character, and is certainly beyond our grasp at present. It is well 
however, to keep our minds open to the fact that there may be raethodi 
of which we have no direct experience, and of which we may, or ma] 
not, become cognisant as our knowledge of the material universi 
increases. 

20. Two Modes of Propagating Energy— Two Theories of Light.- 

having been proved that light trav^ with a finite velocity, and i 
being accepted that a luminous body, as such, is the source of some 
mechanical influence which we call light, and which is necessary to 
vision, and above all that the phenomena of light and heat are mani- 
festations of energy, the question arises as to how and where this 
energy exists during the interval between the instant it leaves the 
luminous body and the instant it reaches the observer. Thus light 
{or heat) requires about eight minutes to reach us from the sun ; how 
and where is this energy stored during the transit, and by what 
means is it transmitted from the sun to us ? Direct action at a dis- 
tance is out of the question. We cannot conceive of energy disappear- 
* ihg at the sun and reappearing at the earth after an interval of eight 
minutes without having been propagated continuously in the interval 
through the intervening space. 

In the present state of knowledge we are acquainted with energy 
only as associated with matter, so much so indeed that matter 
has blen defined as the vehicle of energy. Consequently two dis- 
tinct and intelligible methods of representing the propagation and 
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nature of light have been conceived. The first (the emission theory), 
which was elaborated by Newton, assumes that a luminous body, as 
such, continually emits small particles, or luminous corpuscles, of 
extreme minuteness in all directions. These particles are projected 
from the body and travel through space with the velocity of light, 
carrying with them their kinetic energy; that is, their energy of 
motion. This theory accounts at once for such general phenomena 
as the rectilinear propagation, and reflection, of light ; but some of its 
consequences are quite inconsistent with observed facts. For instance, 
the doctrine as ordinarily expounded has led to the conclusion that 
light should travel f^ter in the denser media, like water and glass, than 
in the rarer less refracting media, such as air, while ex^riment proves 
the reverse. This and other facts which it has failed ^ to explain have 
been satisfactorily accounted for by the second theory (the wave theory), 
which supposes light to be due to a periodic disturbance in a medium 
existing between the luminous body and the eye, and permeating all 
space. This hypothetical medium is called the ether. We are not directly 
cognisant of it by any of our senses, such as touch, taste, or smell, 
but nevertheless from the phenomena of light (and electricity) we 
cannot but be convinced that such a medium exists, and thanks to the 
labours of scientific men, our knowledge of its properties is rapidly 
increasing. 

According then to the second theory — known as the Wave Theory 
— a luminous body is the source of a disturbance in the ether, which 
is propagated in waves thro||phout all space. These waves falling 
upon the eye excite the sense of vision. They travel with the velocity 
of light, and carry energy from the body which produces them to that 
by which they are absorbed. 

Before proceeding to the history and development of this theory, 
which is that now universally accepted, we shall first glance at the 
emission theory and see how far it will account for the facts. 

21. The Corpuscular or Emission Theory.— This hypothesis 
assumes that the sensation produced by light is due to a mechanical 
action on the retina. It formally states that a luminous body emits 
minute particles ^ which by their impacts on the retina cause the 
sensation of vision. Very formidable objections to it are presented at 
the outset. For corpuscles moving with such an immense velocity as 

^Most of those difficulties may be oTorcomo by introducing suitable hypotheses 
concerning the nature of the corpuscles, 

^ ** Are not rays of light very small bodies emitted from shining substances? 
For such bodies will pass through uniform mediums in right lines without bending 
into the shadow, which is the nature of the rays of light” (Newton, book 

iii. Qu. 29), 
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186,000 iniles: per second must huf e en exceedingly amwl 'mww, 
if their momentum ie not appreciahk Now aU exceedingly large 
number , of these particles may be made to act together by ooneeh- 
trating them in the focus of a lens^or mirror, and the resultaint efieCt;^ 
of their impulses might be expected to become visible when subjected 
to fte test of experiment. This apparently easy test of the materiality 
df Hgbt was appealed to by many philosophers. The effects they observed 
were pirobably due to extraneous causes, such as draughts caused by 
inequalities of temperature, and until recent years it was universally 
Emitted that no effect of the impulse of light had ever been perceived.^' 
The motion exdtedln the well-known delicate ijdiometer of Sir 
TS^kes is attHbuted to other causes, and it is to be remembered t^at 
in experimenting with this instrument the vane first moves towards 
the light, indicating an apparent attraction ; and it is not until 
^ rarefaction is pushed to a certain limit that the motion of the vane 
is revemd and exhibits an apparent repulsive action of the light. 

/ However, it was deduced by Maxwell,* as a consequence of the 
electromagnetic theory, that a beam of light incident on an absorbing 
surface should exert a pressure on it and that the amount of this 
j^i^ssaie, If the beam is normal to the surface, should equal the energy 
’per unit volume, or energy-density, of the incident beam. The- 
independent experiments of Lebedew and of Nichols and Hull have 
definitely established the existence of this pressure and shown that its 
magnitude agrees" with the value obtained by Maxwell and not with 
that required by the emission theory^ According to the latter the 
^pressure due to such a beam on^an absorbing surface should equal 
tiuce this energy-density. For if n be the number of particles per 
V the velocity of each particle and m its mass, nv particles would 
each sq. cm. of the surface per second; each of them would 
dpmmunicate mv momentum to that surface and therefore . the^^ 
vinomentum communicated per second to each sq. cm., or the pressure 
on the surface, would be mni^ or twice the energy-density of the beam. , 
[ ?: lebedew’ mispended in a glass flask by a fine thread a glass 
‘filiis^t to which were fixed two pair of wings, consisting of tikq 
discs. One disc of each pair was polished on each side 

, X experitneuts of Mr. Bennet seem to decide this point A ilender strsat 
wa* soflpexidAd horizonUlly by means of f single fibre of a spider's thread* To! ana. 
m of ,tlda delicately su^nded lever was attached a small piece of white pape^, atM>, 
the wl^ was enclosed in a glasa vessel, from which the air was withdrawn by an 

fsy^ were^ihen concentrated by means of a large lens and allowsd ' 
to fill coi tils teper, tmt without any perceptible effect " (Lloyd’s Theori^ 

V *. liebe^» S^jts,/(](s 9 pr^ liUem, de Phys. ii. Paris, IPOO. 
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the other disc vm eleotrolytioally oovered on each side with platinum 
black, the layer on the disc of one wing being much thicker than on 
that of the other wing. By means of sets of lenses and a movable 
mirror he could reverse the direction of the beam of light falling on 
the disc under observation. By thus reversing the direction of the 
beam he eliminated the disturbing effects due to convection currepts 
in the residual gas in the flask, taking the difference of the displace- 
ments obtained as independent of this convection. He eliminated 
the ‘‘radiometer” effects by means of observations on the discs 
covered with different thicknesses of platinum black. These effects 
depend upon the difference in temperature of ffhe two surfaces of 
the disc, and from the observations on the thick and thin layers^ he 
deduced the value of the pressure on an infinitely thin layer for which 
the “ radiometer ” effect would vanish. The gas pressure was reduced 
in the flask to such an extent as to make the disturbing forces as 
small as possible. The energy of the incident beam was determined 
calorimetrically. 

The experiments of Nichols and HulP eliminated the gas action 
still more completely. T|iey employed discs of thin glass silvered on 
one side, directing the light alternately on the glass and silver sides. 
As the light has passed previously through various pieces of glass, it 
will have lost by absorption those rays which would heat the glass, 
and the silvered side will be heated in both cases. Further, they 
exposed the disc only for a short time to the light, measuring its effect 
ballistically, and thus the heati|^ effects were not given sufficient time 
to become of importance. They determined the energy of the beam 
by measuring thermo-electrically the rise in temperature it produced 
when falling on a blackened disc. Later Hull ^ placed th& i^ilvered 
side of a thin glass disc in contact with the blackened side of another, 
and enclosed the pair in a cell foftned of two other thin pieces of glass. 
When light is absorbed by the blackened glass, the outer surfaces of 
the cell will still be It the same temperature. The results obtained 
showed that the disturbing effects had been practically removed. 

Poyntihg® has entirely separated the light pressure from the & 
turbing gas action, by means of a beam falling obliquely on^an absorb- 
ing surface, The pressure of such a beam will have a &>mponeiit 
tangential to the surface. By arranging a suspended disc so that such 

^Nfohol* snd Hull, Am, Acad, Arts and ScUnc^ xxxviii., 1908, p, 659. 

• Still, i8^., May 1906. 

’ F<^yhtihg, f January 1906, p, 169 ; cf. Poyntltig, /oum. ds 

^hpsiquSf ix. Aug» 1910, wherf the existence of the back pressure of 

light on ^ surface is also demonstrated. See Poynting and Barlow, 

-Roy. Soc. /Votf. ^r. IxXxiv. 6ai»646, May 11, 1910. 
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a tangential force would tend to twist the suspension, while a normal 
force would produce no such twist, he observed the effects of the 
light pressure and found its value to agree with Maxwell’s theory. 

This difficulty as to the pressure of light is not the only one 
which beset the emission theory at the beginning, for we have seen that 
the light of the sun is propagated with the same velocity as that of 
the fixed stars, and that which comes directly to us from these bodies 
travels at the same rate as that which is reflected by a planet or its 
satellite. The speed of propagation would therefore appear to be 
independent of the luminous source, as well as of any subsequent 
modifications whiefi the light may undergo in the celestial spaces. 

. Even though the causes producing light in the various bodies of the 
universe led to the production of the impulses required to project 
material particles with the velocity of light, and though these impulses 
are the same in the various bodies, the particles would have their 
velocities variously affected by the different attractions of the different 
luminous bodies. M. Arago ingeniously escapes this difficulty by 
admitting that the molecules may be projected with very different 
velocities, but that there is only one velocity which is adapted to 
excite the sense of sight. 

22. Reflection. — According to the theory of emission each lumin- 
ous molecule travels in a right line through a homogeneous isotropic 
medium. Let MN (Fig, 1) be the path of one of these molecules, and 
let AB be a reflecting surface. As soon as 
the molecule comes within a certain very 
small distance from the surface, indicated 
by the line PQ, it begins to experience the 
repulsive or reflecting action of the surface. 
The velocity of the molecule at PQ may be 
Fi*.i.-B.«ecti™of.ughtJioiecnie. resolved itito two Components, one parallel 

to AB and the other perpendicular to it. The former component 
is unaltered by the action of the surface, while the latter is at first 
diminished and then reversed, so that the molecule retires from 
at N' with the same speed as it approached it at N. As soon as the per- 
pendicular component begins to diminish under the reflecting action of 
the surface the path of the molecule (at N) begins to curve, and when this 
component is reduced to zero the path of the molecule is parallel to the 
surface. After this point the repulsive action of the surface will be the 
same as before, and the route of the molecule will be along a curved 
path to N', while at N' it retires with its velocity perpendicular to the 
surface reversed, and its velocity parallel to it unaltered. The molecule 
therefore emerges at N' free jfrom the influence of the surface In a 


A' 

/• i, 

A ' ; li 
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direction N'M', making an angle with the surface equal to that made with 
it by MN. Thus the theory accounts easily for the law of reflection, 
just as it is deduced for the reflection of a perfectly elastic sphere. 

28. RefI*action. — To deduce the law of refraction from a rare to 
a denser medium it is assumed that when the molecule comes within 
a very small limiting distance (PQ) (Fig. 2) 
of the surface of separation AB, it begins 
to be attracted towards the surface so that 
its component velocity perpendicular to 
the surface gradually increases, till it 
reaches a limiting distance (FQ') on the 
other side of the surface AB. It then 
proceeds in the new medium in a right ^*8- of * Light Molecule, 
line N'M', the velocity parallel to the surface remaining the same, 
while that perpendicular to the surface is increased by an amount 
which is independent of the angle of incidence, but which varies for 
different materials. Let the velocity along MN be v and let i (called 
the angle of incidence) be the angle which MN makes with the normal 
to the surface. Then, if the velocity along N'M' be v and if r (called 
the angle of refraction) be the angle between it and the normal, we 
have from the constancy of the velocity parallel to the surface — 


M 

A. 

.1 



or 


V sin i = v' sin r, 
sin t _ r' 
sin r ~ v' 


The sine of the angle of incidence therefore bears a constant ratio to 
the sine of the angle of refraction.^ This is the law of refraction ; 
and the formula shows that if i be greater than r then v is greafbr 
than V. That is, the velocity of light in denser (more refracting) 
media is greater than in rare (less refracting) media, for we know by 
experience that the ray is bent towards the normal (as in Fig. 2) in 
passing from a rare medium, such as air, to a denser medium like 
glass or water. 

We here reach a crisis in the emission theory, for it has been 
proved beyond doubt by direct experiments on its velocity that light 
travels faster in a rare medium like air than in a denser (more refract- 
ing) medium like water. The emission theory is therefore untenable, 
and the wave theory, which has not only successfully explained, but 

^ If the particle were travelling along M'N' in the more refracting medium, then 
in approaching the surface AB it would aa before be attracted towards the more re- 
fracting medium, so that its component velocity perpendicular to the surface would 
be diminished by ihe attraction, and after traversing the curve N'N, it would 
emerge into the second medium in the direction NM, making an angle with the 
normal greater than that made by M'N'. 
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' ' ‘ ... . . . ’ 

Wen anticiW^ tW results of expenment^ has been uhiveiW^y 
adopted,^ 

24. The primafatM evidence in favour of the omission thedrj is 
yer^ considerable. In the hrst place it readily accounts for the recf;^* 
linear propagation of light, which at first sight looks more like t^e 
motion of' projectiles than the propagation of undulations which have 
a tendency to spread out. Then it lends itself at once to the explana< 
tion of rays and shadows, while the aberration of light is an immediate 
deduction. The so<called rectilinear propagation of light was the great 
difilculty which the early supporters of the wave theory bad to face, 
and the account of it remained in an imsatisfactory state till the time 
of Young, a hundred years after the time of Huygens, who sought for 

.its explanation in certain speculations as to the ultimate constitution 
of the ether. That no further progress was made until the time of 
Young has been attributed to the great impulse given to the study 
of the motion of particles under the action of known forces by the 
grand discoveries of Newton, which diverted the attention of men of 
science into that channel rather than to the study of the propagation 
of undulations. 

With regard to the emission theory Sir G, G. Stokes says:* 
‘‘Surely the subject is of more than purely historical interest. It 
teaches lessons for our future guidance in the pursuit of truth. It 
shows that we are not to expect to evolvejthe system of nature out 
of the depths of our inner consciousness, hut to follow the painstaking 
inductive method of studying the phenomena presented to us, and he 
content to learn new laws and properties of natural objects. It shows> 
tl&t We are not to he disheartened by some preliminary difficulties 
{rom giving a patient bearing to a hypothesis of fair promise, assuming 
ot course that those difficulties are not of the nature of contradictiens 
between the results of observation or experiment, and conclusions 
certainly deducihle from the hypothesis on trial. It shows that we 
4rd not to attach too great importance to great names, but to In- 
vestigate in an unbiassed manner the facts which lie open to our 
examination.” 

25. Newton’s Theory of Fits of Easy Relleetion and Eisy Trans-. 

mlMion.— The existence of both reflection and refraction at the surfaW 

^of a transparent substance presents at first sight a great diffi^ty inv 
the emission theory, for it is not easy to Wnceive how the tamei 
surface may at one time reflect and at another refiaot an impinging 

This diffienlty in the theory msy be ionnotiDted by S ettitible hypoUissti con* 
oerning the so-called mast of the laminoos ccrtraielc. 

* fimtS Lectures on UgAt, Leotate L,»dsUTered at Aberdeen, 165^ 
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molecufe To meet the dificulty Newton was led from his observa- 
tions ph the coloured rings of thin plates (Chap, ‘V’lII.) to endow the 
luminou^^ cprppscles with periodic phases or fits, as he terms it, of 
easy refiection and easy transmission, so that sometimes they are in 
a condiiiop to be reflecj^, and sometimes in a condition to be re- 
fracted at a transparent surface. To communicate these fits to the 
luminous corpuscles h$ imagined all space to be filled with an all- 
pervadlKg medium or ether. The luminous corpuscles, on striking a 
reflecting^hr refracting surface, excite waves in this ether which over- 
take them at regular intervals, and assist or oppose their motion 
periodically, so that at any ney surface they are refracted or reflected 
according as the wave assists or opposes the corpuscle. The element 
of periodicity thus so ingeniously introduced, and which is so funda- 
mentally involved in a wave motion, we should naturally expect to 
be independent of the angle of incidence. However, to reconcile the 
theory with his observations on thin plates, Newton found it necessary 
to suppose the length of a fit to vary as the secant of the angle of 
incidence, and it does not appear easy to account for such a law. 

Boscovich ^ attributed the fits to a polarity of the luminous mole- 
cules, which by rotating presented alternately their different sides to 
the reflecting or refracting surface, and Biot expounded the same 
theory.* 

In conclusion, we may state that we believe an ingenious exponent 
of the emission theory, by suitably framing his fundamental postulates, 
might fairly meet all the objections that have been raised against it 
It will be found, however, on an examination of the whole, that these 
necessary postulates endow the corpuscles with the periodic charac- 
teristics of a wave motion, and when this is introduced the corpuscles 
themselves may be eliminated, for the wave motion alone sufiiciently 
explains the phenomena. Hence the one remaining argument against 
the supposition of corpuscles is that they are superfluous, for we believe 
that no direct test such as has been supposed to be given by the law of 
refraction in regard to the velocity of light, or by interference pheno- 
mena, can decide between the rival hypotheses. 

from Netolon 

The folloiring passes, quoted direct from Newton’s writings, 
expound his theory in his own words, and show how much more 
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closely than is generally supposed it resembles the undulatory theory 
now accepted ; 


“ Were I to assume att hypothesis, it should be this, if propounded more gener- 
ally, so as not to determine what light is, further than that it is something or other 
capable of exciting Vibrations in the ether ; for thus it will become so general and 
comprehensive of other hypotheses as to leave little room for new ones to be in- 
vented ” (Birch, vol. iii. p. 249, December 1675). 

Opticks, book ii. part iii. prop. xii. : “Every ray of light in its passage through 
any refracting surface is put into a certain transient constitution or sta|:o, which in 
the progress of the ray returns at equal intervals and disposes the ray at every 
return to be easily refracted through the next refracting surface, and between the 
returns to be easily reflected by it. 

“This is manifest by the 5th, 9th, 12th, and 15th observations (coloured rings). 
For by those observations it appears that one and the same sort of rays at equal 
'"angles of incidence on any thin transparent plate is alternately reflected and trans- 
mitted for many successions accordingly as the thickness of the plate increases in 
arithmetical progression of the numbers, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, etc., so that if the 
first reflection (that which makes the first or innermost of the rings of colour there 
described) be made at thickness 1, the rays shall be transmitted at thicknesses 0, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, etc., and thereby make the central spot and rings of light which 
appear by transmission, and be reflected at the thicknesses 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, etc., and 
thereby make the rings which appear by reflection. And this alternate reflection 
and transmission, as I gather by the 24th observation (viewing them through a 
■ prism), continues far above an hundred vicissitudes, and by the observations in the 
next part of this book (colours of thick plates) for many thousands, being prop^ated 
from one surface of a glass plate to the other, though the thickness of the plate be a 
quarter of an inch or above ; so that this alternation seems to be propagated from 
every refracting surface to all distances without end or limitation. This alternate 
reflection and refraction depends on both the surfaces of every thin plate, because it 
depends on their distance. 

“ What kind of action or disposition this is ; whether it consists in a circulating 
or a vibrating motion of the ray, or of the medium, or something else, 1 do not here 
inquire. Those that are averse from assenting to any new discoveries but such as 
they can explain by a hypothesis, may for the present suppose that as stones by 
falling upon water put the water into an undulating motion, and all bodies by per- 
cussion excite vibrations in the air, so the rays of light, by impinging on any 
refracting or reflecting medium or substance, and by exciting them, agitate the solid 
parts of the refracting or reflecting body, and by agitating them, cause the body to 
grow warm or hot ; that the vibrations thus excited are propagated in the refracting 
or reflecting medium or substance much after the manner that vibrations are propa- 
gated in the air for causing sound, and move faster than the rays so as to overtake 
them j and that when any ray is in that part of the vibration which conspires with 
its motion, it easily breaks through a refracting surface, but when it is in the con- 
trary part of the vibration which impedes its motion, it is easily reflected ; and by 
consequence, that every ray is successfully disposed to be easily reflected, or easily 
^trans^tted, by every vibration which overtakes it. But whether this hypothesis 
be true or false I do not here consider.” 

* OptkkSf fourth edition, 1760, book iii. Qn, 17 : “ If a stone be thrown into sti^- 
nating water, the waves excited thereby cm^nue some time to arise in the place 
where tlm s|one fell into the water, and are propagated from thence in cqocentrio 
circles upon the surface of the water to ^eat distances. And the Tibrations or 
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tremors incited in the air by peroussion continue a little time to move from the plac| 
of percussion in concentric spheres to great distances. And in like manner, when 
a ray of light falls upon the surface of any pellucid body, and is there refracted or 
reflected, may not waves of vibrations, or tremors, be thereby excited in the refradt- 
iiig or reflecting medium at the point of incidence and continue to arise there, and 
to be proimgated from thence . . . and are not these vibrations propagated from the 
point of incidence to great distances ? And do they not overtake the rays of light, 
and by overtaking them successively, do they not put them into the fits of easy 
reflexion and easy transmission described above? For if the rays endeavour to 
recede from the densest part of the vibration, they may be alternately accelerated 
and retardid by the vibrations overtaking them.’' 

And again, Qii. 18 : “ . . . Is not the heat of the warm room conveyed through 
the vacuum by the vibrations of a much subtiler medium than air ? . . . And is not 
this raediiiiu the same with that medium by which light is refracted and reflected, 
and by whose vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is put into fits of 
eiisy reflexion and easy transmission ? " 

In Qu. 19 he employs this ether (as he calls it) to account for gravitation. Is 
not this medium much rarer within the dense bodies of the sun, stars, planets, 
and comets, than in the empty celestial spaces between them ? And in passing from 
them to great distances, doth it not gi ow denser and denser perpetually, and thereby 
cause the gravity of those great bodies towards one another, and of their part towards 
the bodies ; every l>ody endeavouring to go from the denser parts of the medium 
towards the rarer ? ...” 

Qu. 28; “Is not vision iMsrforined chiefly by the vibrations of this medium, 
excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and propagated through the 
solid, pellucid, and uniform capillamenta of the optick nerves into the place of 
sensation ? ” 

Hearing and animal motion he supposes to be brought about also 
by the vibrations of the ether. 
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Skction III. — Introduction and Dbvelopiunt oJ? the Wave 
Th^ry 

28. Early Speeulatlons. — The founding of the wavirti^eory of 
light, like the discovery of the j^ws of reflection and refraction, has 
been erroneously attributed to Descartes. In the theory of Descartes 
vision was supposed to be excited by a pressure transmitted in- 
Ikantaneously through an infinitely elastic medium filling all space, so 
that it contained nothing analogous to the continuous propagation of 
waves.^ The origin of the doctrine might be traced back to the vague 
speculations of Aristotle, and some germs of it ma^ be found in the 
writings of Leonardo da Vinci, ^ and in the correspondence of Galileo. 
More or less obscure ideas were expressed by Grimaldi and Hooke,* 
the latter of whonf defined light as a quick vibratile movement of 
extreme shortness”;^ but he supposed this movement to be propa- 
gated instantaneously in all directions. His theory was consequently 
little in advance of the instantaneous pressure of Descartes. However, 
it appears that Hooke was quite prepared to admit that light travelled 
with a finite velocity (when proved), and that he even* anticipated the 
proof. 

The founder of a theory is not, however, the author who m^es 
morp or less vague but happy guesses at it, and the credit o| discovery 
lajWtirely due to him who demonstrates. Otherwise it wodd be vei^f 
lifficult to fix the date at which the undulatory theory of light was 
Srstyformulated. 

27a Huygens, Young, Frefnel.— The true founder of the wi^ve" 
theory is undoubtedly Huygens, who in 1678 first stated it m a 
definite form, and in 1690 published a satisfacto^ explanation of 
r^c^on and refraction on the supposition that light is dulro wave 

> ^ > It is strange that with his ideas as to the nature of heat, which he defines as 
an internal agitation of the particles of a body/* and though this vibratory moti^' 
mists in^ bodies that are both hot and luminous (ie. incandescent), and is the oanie 
it the "instantaneous pressure ’* transmitted in all directiona, yet there is no stali* 
iBtot of a vibiration existing in the medium through which the pressure is propagated.' 

' ^ lAhtt, des inath^tnatiqueB en Italic, 

* Mierographia (1665) and Leetim on Lighi* Poethumoos works of Hooke, l¥05. 
See p. 70, etjp. 

* 15v 
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motion in tl^e etMr/ . He aHo accounted for double refraction in* 
uniai^l orystels — a phenomenon which had been o^erved and de- 
scribed by iartholinus^ about 1670. * 

Having failed to account satisfactorily for the rectilinear propaga- 
tion^ light or the theory of shadows, to which the corpuscular theory - 
lent itself so easily, the wave theory, so well initiated by Huygens, 
fell into disrepute, and remained* lifeless for almost a century. It. 
was then revived by Dr. Young’s discovery of the celebrated principle 
of interfefence. 

Although Huygens discovered what is known as the polarisation 
of light, he was unable to account for it on the wave theory, neither 
could Young, for these philosophers supposed the wave disturbance 
in the ether to be longitudinal ; that is, in the direction of the ray of 
light, this being the kind of vibration known to occur in the propaga- 
tion of soiuid. And it was not until Fresnel introduced with brilliant 
success a happy guess of Hooke's (1672), viz. that the light vibrations 
are transverse — that is, perpendicular to the direction of the ray — 
that the great* difficulties besetting^ the theory were removed, and the 
known phenomena not only satisfactorily explained, but others not 
yet discovered were anticipated. Poggendorff remarks that there 
is no other instance in the history of modern physics in which the 
truth was so long kept down by authority. 

It was the phenomenon of the polarisation of light that led to the 
final abandonm|pt of the wave theory by Newton. Having before 
his mind the longitudinal or sound vibrations, he could not conceive 
how a ray could have different properties on its different sides. He 
therefore fell back upon the emission theory, and developed it with a 
genius more than human. 

28. Interferenoe — Non -Materiality of Light — Experiments of ‘ 
Grimaldi and Young. — About 150 years before the time of Young, 
Grimaldi ® remaned that in certain cases two lights when superposed 
can partially destroy each other (and Hooke simultaneously laid ftiaitn 

' ’I'he <^ly author who can be advanced with any show of reason at an antici- 
pator of Hdygent it the J etuit Pardit. Huygens mentions the manuscript of Pardit, 
snd.cites hidi (fnAUi d« la lumUre, p. 18) as *‘ouo of those who have commencsd 
to <^hiidsr the waves of light*" The ideas of PardU were incorporated in the work 
of another <^esait» C. P. Ango {VOptiqw dixA$ie m tt^is livres, Paris, 1682). It is 
stated that light is due to waves in the ether, just as sound is due to 
wa>Mintheair; 

k * B^thOlinus, Mg^nmta ehystaUi ditdiaclast&i, Copen- 
hagen, le# j AmriMam, 1670. ^ 

* 3^1. ; %ttmett ali^wdo par soi communicationeni reddit obecuram 

*llotmde M prlus iUustratam MafAesis dt lumine, oofoK- ’ 
Bologna. 1666). - ^ 
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to the same discovery), but from the manner in which his experiments 
were conducted he could not have observed any case of true interfer- 
ence. After allowing the sunlight to enter a darkened chamber through 
two small holes A and B (Fig. 3) pierced very near each other in the 
shutter, he received the diverging cones of light on a screen. £ach 
depicted a circular spot of light surrounded by a fainter ring. Having 
placed the screen at such a distance that these rings partly overlapped, 
he observed that the illumination appeared less in the overlapping 



Fig. 3.— Grimaldi's Exi)eriinent. 


portion than in the remainder of the rings. If one of the pencils was 
intercepted by an obstacle, this dark portion recovered the brightness 
of the rest. Thus darkness, he found, may be produced by adding ^ 
one light to another, and on the other hand, the illumination may be 
increased by withdrawing a portion of the light. The effect here 
observed is, however, probably an optical illusion due to contrast, and 


not a true case of interference. 

The object of Grimaldi’s inquiry being merely to ascertain whether 
light was a material or an accident, he prosecuted his research no 
further, for he considered the experiment fully proved that light was 


not a material substance. 

Young, on the other hand, admitted a very small pencil of light 
through a narrow slit S in ,a shutter (Fig. 4). This beam fell upon 

a screen perforated by two 
small pin-holes A and B, yery 
near each other. From the 
apertures A and B he had 
thus two small pencils of 
light which he received on it 
screen M, and he observed 
< that at M, where the pencils overlapped each other, instead of uniform 
illumination, a series of brilliantly coloured bands appeared (Fig* 5). 
When he gradually increased the distance between the pin-holes the 
bands gndually diminished in width till they finally disappeared* They 
also d^ppeared when he stopped one of the apertures, or when he 
removed the slit S and allowed the sunlight to pass through A and B 




' -i M 





Pig. 4.— Young’i Expeiiment. 
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directly, as in Grimaldi’s experiment. This showed that the bands 
must be due to the action of the light from A on that from B, and 
also that these apertures must 
be supplied from the same small 
source S. 

At any point of a dark band 
on the screen, the light coming 
to it from one aperture (A) is 
apparently destroyed by that 
coming from the other (B). In 
this case the two lights are said 
to interfere destructively. The dark bands are places where the sources 
A and B produce opposite effects and neutralise each other, whereas 
in the bright bands the two effects are alike and the illumination is very 
brilliant. On the whole, however, there is no annihilation of the light. 

The deficient illumination of the dark bands is accounted for in the Nodcatruc- 
excessive brilliancy of the bright bands. The whole quantity of light on 
the screen is the sum of the quantities which the sources A and B would tion. 
furnish separately. The dark bands consequently do not point to the 
annihilation of any portion of the light, but merely to a redistribution 
of it on the screen ; and when we speak of destructive interference 
at any point, it must be remembered that the illumination which is 
apparently destroyed there exists in equal quantity elsewhere (see 
further. Art. 44). 

It is sometimes asserted that the mutual interference and con- 



sequent production of fringes by two similar sources ^of light com- 
pletely overthrows material or emission theories of light ; for, it is said, 
we cannot conceive of two substances destroying each other. But it 
should be remembered that here we have no destruction of light, the 
total quantity remains the same, just as in the case of sand or dust 


strewn on a vibrating plate or in a sounding tube. If the dust be 
uniformly distributed on the plate before the vibration starts, it will 
when the plate is bowed collect along certain lines, leaving the other 
parts naked. The total quantity of dust however remains unaltered, 


and the same law holds in Young’s interferenee experiment Thi| 
experiment would, consequently, not necessarily overthrow an emission Emission 
theory, but it^^er force it to adopt some new hypothesis concerning 
thAjorpuscles and their mode of interaction, just as Newton invented 
his theory of fits to explain the production of coloured rings by thin 
plates. 


The principle of interference is one of the most fertile in physical 
science, and^many beautiful examples of its power will appear in the 
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Presently we shall show how it reoonoues tue apparent recti- ! 
linear propagation of light with the wave* theory, and an^er th^ 
difficulty by Newton and those who espoused the ejoaisnohil^ 

r^eory: light consists of undulations in an elastie’^inedium^ it.; 

ehould diverge in every direction from each new centre of disturb^ct) 
and so, like sound, bend round interposed obstacles, and obliterate, all f 
■ shadow.” The reply of the wave theory is that light does bend round ^ 
obstacles (as Newton’s own experiments prove), but to a very small; 
extent^ on account of the extreme shortness of its wave length, and 
shadows exist because the several portions of the laterally divergi^ 
light destroy each other’s effect by interference. 

^ Sound is observed to bend i*ound corners very much more than 
light, merely because its wave length is vastly greater. 

29,* k Medium necessary. — The radiations which we receive from 
' the sun or from any other luminous body not only affect our sense 
of sight, which in itself is an evidence of work done, but also in general 
appreciably heat any body on which they fall. Besides the radiations 
which affect our sense of sight, and which we term light, a luminous 
body in general emits others, which we detect by their thermal or 
chemical action. Heat and work being convertible, we may, by 
measuring the heating effect of the sun’s radiation, calculate the 
amount of energy transmitfed to us per second. We therefore leani 
to regard the sun or any other luminous body as a source from which 
energy is emitted in all directions, and the question now arises — by 
what means is this energy propagated, and bow is it stored while it is 
. travelling to ^s from the sun or a distant star, for we know that it is 
ipt transmitted instantaneously, but travels through the interstellar : 
s]^es with a definite velocity, viz. the velocity of light. 

JNow, with our present experience, it does not seem possible to 
conceive of more than two modes by which any body as a source 
a mechanical influence, travelling with a finite velocity, can ultimately 
affect and communicate energy to another body situated al^ distance. 

’ A mechanical influence implies the intervention of a substance of 
: kind, and this substance may be either projected forth from the 
^^encing to the influenced body, like bullets from a gun, each partlcte ; 
gravelling with a certain velocity and carrying a definite amo^ ' 
.^energy with it ; or it may exist as a continuous me^m 
^ space between the two bodies, and being disturbed ify" oiie;^thc9&‘-' 
tilrbance may be propagated from portion to portion of fhe me^Htn^ 
(6%eh paH being agitated by its predecessor, and in tutu yielding to 
the ioco^ing element the energy it received) till it finally reachM 
^the s^d Wy. She waves excited by casting a stone lyater or 
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by E sounding bell illostrase tne latter metnod ot propagating energy^ 
and this forms the basis of the wave theory of light. 

Yduog's discoveny of the so-call^ destructive interference of two 
lights suggests that light in itself is not a substance emitted by the 
luminous body. In'addition the emission theory has failed (or requires 
interminable patching) to account for the observed facts. Scientists 
have consequently been compelled to have recourse to the wave theory, 
and to assume that all space is filled with some medium or substance, 
if we may so call it, differing in its properties from visible material 
bodies, and that a luminous body, as such, is the source of a periodic 
disturbance of some kind which is propagated in all directions by 
means of this medium, or, as it is called, the eiher} 

The balance of experimental evidence is in favour of the theory 
tj^t all optical and radiation effects are due to rapid periodic changes 
df some properties of the ether. Electric, magnetic, and electro- 
magnetfe effects also appear to be due to the intervention of the same 
medium. 

We know that sound travels through air, water, glass, and other 
material substances with a definite velocity in each, and experirilent 
proves that the propagation of sound in these substances is due to an 
undulatory disturbance or vibration, excited in them by the sounding 
body. Sound is not propagated in a vacuum. Its phenomena are 
consequences of the vibmtory motion of the parts of the material 
substances through which it travels. When a musical note is sounded 
energy is transmitted to the air by the sounding body and the air is 
thrown into vibration. This energy travels through the air as a wave 
motion, and part of it is spent in exciting the tympanum of the 
hearer. Light, on the other hand, is propagated with the greatest 
facility through the best vacuum we can procure. It traverses Uie 
interstellar spaces where we cannot suppose any material substances 
to exist*, except perhaps the most excessively attenuated atmospheres 
or sporadir groups of meteorites. It is propagated with more, or less 
facility through transparentiMiubstances, but in all cases with a velocity 
enormously greater than that of sound. Hence although the presence 
of matenal sutotanoes modifies the propagatiop of light to some 
..extent (as by refraction or diminution of velocity, etc.), yet tbe]|^ 
hy no metos necessary to its conveyance from one part of spkce„, 
to aWher. " 

The existence o{ some medium filling all space as far aS the ‘ 
farthest star bScp^^ therefore a necessity in the rational explanatiqii 
of the ^h^pmc^^of light, and before proceeding to the 

nf JSTmU, pp. 52, 
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development of the v^ve theory of lights it will be well to consider 
some of the fundamental properties of this hypothetical medium — the 
ether. * 

80. The Ether. — ^The assumption of the existence of a medium 
filling all space does not seem to have presented any serious difficulty 
to the reception of the wave theory. A far more formidable difficulty 
with which the early supporters of the theory had to contend was 
presented by the existence of rays and shadows. They could not 
explain by the wave theory the apparent rectilinear propagation of 
light to which the emission theory lent itself so easily. 

Several ethers have been postulated by different philosophers for 
different purposes.^ Newton supposed that a medium existed in which 
his luminous corpuscles travelled, and in which they were capable in 
certain cases of exciting undulations. He also .attempted to account 
for gravitation by the differences of pressure in an ether, but he 
published little of his theory, “ because he was not .able from experi- 
ment and observation to give a satisfactory account of the medium 
and the manner of its operation in producing the chief phenomena of 
natifre.” 

The only ether which has survived is that conceived by Huygens 
to account for the propagation of light. The evidence in favour of 
it has accumulated with each discovery of science, and the properties 
of it as deduced from the phenomena of radiant light and heat are also 
those required to explain the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. 
It may be that this same medium forms the vehicle by which gravitation 
is maintained between material substances, and in some manner as yet 
unknown to us forms the link of connection by which the sun is en- 
abled to attract the earth and planets and keep them in their orbits.^ 

^ To Descartesithe bare existence of bodies apparently at a distance was a proof 
of the existence of a continuous medium between them, for he regarded extension as 
the sole essential property of matter, and matter a necc.ssary condition of extension. 
“ Ethers were invented for the planets to swim in, to constitute electric atmo- 
spheres and magnetic effluvia, to convey sensations from one part of our body to 
’rauother, till all space was filled several times over with ethers ” (J. C. Maxwell), 

^ 'Ht is true that, notwithstanding the labours of various scientific men, we are 
not in a condition to give an explanation of gravitation, but our inability to explain 
it by no means proves that it is a primary property of matter, incapable of explana^ 
tioo, or forbids us to suppose that it may in some way be brought about by the 
intervention of that same substance which we find it necessary to assume for the 
explanation of the phenomena of light on the theory of undulations. . . . Assum- 
ing for the moment, as a thing at the present day resting on evidence quite over- 
wh^ing, that light consists of undulations, we cannot fail to be impre^ by the 
iBulfipUcity of purposes all bearing so intimately on our wellbeing, whioh, it seems 
probable, or not unlikely, are fulfilled by one and the same substance, endowed with 
propM^ which we are only gradually learning" (Stokes's 
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The present tendency indeed of physical science is to regard all the 
phenomena of nature, and even matter itself, as manifestations of 
energy stored in the ether. When we electrify a body a certain 
amount of energy is expended, and this is oitlinarily regarded as the 
energy of the electric charge, and may be recovered at any time by 
discharging the body. But where is the energy stored ? We say it 
is stored in the ether. So again it may be that the energy spent in 
raising a mass from the earth’s surface is stored in the ether.^ Hence 
what we call potential energy may be energy stored in the ether, and 
if it exists there as motion of the ether, then we may regard all energy 
as kinetic. * 

To account for the propagation of undulations with a finite velocity 
and carrying energy, the ether has been endowed with the two radical 
properties of elasticity and density, or rather something corresponding 
to elasticity and density.^ When sound is propagated through material 
substances, rarefactions and condensations are produced, and to the 
forces of restitution called into play the propagation of the sound is 
due,® while the velocity of the propagation depends on the elasticity 
and density of the substance. There is, however, a series of pheno- 
mena in fight* which have no counterpart in the theory of sound, 
and which lead to the conclusion that the so-called elasticity of the Transverse 
ether is very different from that of the air. They suggest that the 
vibration of the luminiferous ether must be transverse to the direction 
of propagation of the light. Air and fluids cannot transmit titinsverse 
vibrations, for they offer no resistance to distortion, and this is the 
property on which the propagation of transverse vibrations depends. 

When sound is travelling through air the vibrations of the air are. 
longitudinal, that is in the direction in which the sound is travelling. 

Solids, on the other hand, are capable of transmitting both kinds of 
vibrations, but with a velocity enormously less than that of light. 

The elasticity of the ether has consequently been assumed to be some- Elastic 
what of the nature of that of an elastic solid, but the propagation of ^ 
light by it on this hypothesis is encumbered by several difficulties. 

The first is the possibility of longitudinal vibrations or undulations 
normal to the wave front, as in the case of sound propagation. That 
no optical phenomena arise from these has been accounted for by 

^ See further. Theory of Heat, p. 77. 

® On this point see Theory of ffecUf p. 63/ 

* In the case of a vibrating elastic solid the energy is half in the form of kinetic 
energy, due to the vibratory motion of the parts of the body, the other half being 
potential j that is, stored up in the distortion of its parts (see Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural ThUmphyioit Loire's Theory of Elasticity). 

* The poladwtioii of light. 
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nutting Uie ether incompressible/ ao that the velocity oi propagation 
"of, the longitudinal wave is infinite. Again^ the phenomena of pQlama> 
Hon and double refraction hav§ led to incongruities and artificial 
aseumptions. ^ ' 

Since the vibrations of transparent bodies travel much too slowly, 
to allow us for a moment to suppose that the propagation of li^t^ 
might be due to them, we are forced to conclude that the ether whiclt 
conveys the light is distinct from these transparent media, and inter- 
penetrates them all freely (and probably opaque bodies too). It may 
be difficult at first to admit that a solid body like glass could possibly 
have ether freely pervadin^it ; but we must remember that the ether 
is a medium about which our senses give us no direct information. 
We cannot see, taste, or smell it. It is only by the intellect that we 
become convinced of its existence — by studying the phenomena of 
nature, and finding how they may be explained by it. A magnet 
attracts a piece of iron even though a plate of glass be interposed 
between them, and yet the magnetic influence is one which does not 
directly affect our senses, but we must conclude that whatever medium 
enables the magnet to put the iron in motion, and communicate kinetic 
energy to it, permeates the glass as well as the air and interstellar 
space. This medium also propagates light and heat through many 
solid substances ; it therefore not only interpenetrates them, but is 
capable of vibrating within them.^ 

Now although we suppose the ether to permeate all bodies freely, 
yet we must suppose that its vibrations are controlled to some extent 
by the matter of these bodies, for we can prove that light travels with 
different velocities in different transparent substances (a fact attested 
hy the refraction or bending of the ray in passing from one transplirent 
substance to another), while in opaque bodies it is not propagi^|ed at 
all It is therefore natural to inquire if the free motion of the ether 
is fnfillenced by the presence of masses of matter or by matter mpla^ 
cules. Do bodies in motion in this ocean of ether carry with them 
the ether they already contain, or do they allow the ether to pass 
trough them freely, as water would pass through a net, or, as Young 
in^ned, like the air through a grove of trees 1 Or does the at^. 
(^er any resistance to the motion of the earth and planets through 
and do these bodies, by their motion, produce streams and edd^ 
in it} * 

Lord Kelvin snggosted {FhiL Mag.^ Nov. 1S88, p. 414) that the etbjW ix^.'^ 
'^oootra^e,'’ that is, offer a negative resistance to oompreseion, >0 as ^ 
z/ttito ydocity ^ propagation for the longitudinal wave. . < v, / 

free, inte^netradon followe as a natural oonseqnenoe pf ihs^ynitexratom 
^ P* 78, etc,). ' ^ ’ 
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The #h;ol6 question of the Btaie of the ether hear the earth, and 
of i^^onni^tion with ordinary xhatter, is still far from being settled 
by ei^perimeht (see Chap. XIX.). 

Whatever difficulties we may have in' forming a consistent idea of 
the constitution of the ether, it cannot be doubted that the interstellar 
spac^ are hlled with an all-pervading medium in which the ultimate 
particles of matter and of our own bodies are continually bathed, and 
yet of which our senses afford us no direct cognisance. And what- 
soever other functions appertain to it, one of the chiefest is the con- 
veyance from the sun to his system of that energy by which all its 
physical life is sustained. 

81. The Vibration. — Although all the phenomena of interference 
afford us the strongest evidence that light is propagated as a vibration 
of the ether — that is, a rapid periodic change of its state or of some 
of its properties — yet the medium being hypothetical, we are almost 
wholly ignorant as to what it is that vibrates or how it vibrates. The 
direction to which the periodic change of state is related we term the 
direction of the vibration, meaning by the vibration that periodic 
.change, whatever it may be. If it be a periodic displacement, then 
the direction of the vibration is thq direction of the displacement, but 
this does not necessarily coincide with the direction of propagation of 
the disturbance. In the case of sound we know well the nature of 
the disturbance and the properties of the vehicle. In the case of light 
we shall see that at least a component of the vibration is in the wave 
front, or transverse to the direction of the propagation. 

82. Special Forms of the Wave Theory. — Many of the pheno- 
mena of light, such as the colours of thin plates, can be equally 
explained by any form of wave theory, and cannot be substantially 
modified by a more exact knowledge of the constitution of the ether. 
However, in other parts of the subject, such as the theory of crystalline 
refraction and reflection, we are compelled to make some hypot^pses, 
and if on developing t^e special theory built on these h3rpothe8es we 
find a discordance with any observed phenomena, this disagreement 
ohly disproves the special form of theory admitted, but the wave 
^thibry in its general sense remains intact 

.;'<\^.^The necessity of transverse vibrations, and the incapability oi 
ftdids to propagate them, led to the development of the most celebrated 
sp^al form of vrave theory — that which regards the ether m at) 
Here,^ however, we need not regard the ether as 
po^snig jA the properties of an elastic solid. All it requires U 
. toreional rigidity; that is, resistance to change of shape, orepms 
. the toraional rigidity of elaaUc solids; to enfhbfa 
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it to transmit the transverse vibrations of light A substanoe like a 
jelly could transmit either transverse or longitudinal vibrations, and 
the velocity of the latter might be very great compared with the, 
former. To avoid the difficulty introduced by the possible longitudinal 
waves, Green and the promoters of the elastic solid theory supposed 
the ether to be incompressible, so that the longitudinal disturbance 
travelled with an infinite velocity. Sir G. G. Stokes has, however, 
remarked that although the other may act as a perfect fluid for any 
finite displacements, yet the displacement occurring in the propagation 
of light may be so small and so rapid that for it the medium behaves 
as an elastic solid. Cumbered with difficulties which only increase as 
it is required to meet the demands of accumulating information, the 
elastic solid theory, although in many instances it comes near the 
*^rath, can in optics be regarded only as a first speculation, but never- 
theless it must always retain a high historic interest. 

The theory which promises most favourably at present is that 
which regards the ether as a turbulent fluid, and light as an electro- 
magnetic phenomenon arising from very rapidly alternating electric 
polarisations or “ displacements,” as Maxwell termed them. When a 
body is electrified energy has been spent in producing the electrifica- 
tion, and this energy is stored in the ether around the body. To 
indicate this we may say that the ether is polarised, meaning thereby 
that its elements have suffered some directed transformation in pro- 
perties, or change of state, by the storing of the energy. Electric 
phenomena are manifestations of this energy in transformation, and 
when the body is discharged the ether is released from the energy 
and the consequent polarisation. Similar remarks apply to an electric 
current. Now if a body be rapidly charged and discharged, or a 
current be passed rapidly in opposite directions, the ether around will 
be as rapidly thrown alternately into opposite states of polarisation, 
and yrhen this becomes very rapidly periodic we have the vibration of 
; the ether spoken of in the wave theory of ligljt. When the- rapidity 
of these vibrations lies within certain limits (red and violet) they affect 
the eye with the sense of sight; below the red we detect them by 
their thermal, and above the violet by their chemical action' (see 
furtheir, Chap. XXL}. 

Apart from its probable truth, the electro-magnetic theory of ligtt 
shows us how careful we must be to avoid limiting our ideas as to the 
i nniittre of the luminous vibration. 

: > A qoasi-rigidity n^iglit ^ conferred on the ether by other motions going on in 
it !l^us by ailing it with vortices it might become capsble of propsgating trahs- 
verie wAvaa and standing electric stress. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PROPAGATION OF WAVES AND THE COMPOSITION OF 
VIBRATIONS 

88. Wave Motion. — The essential characteristic of wave motion is 
that a periodic disturbance is handed on successively from one portion 
of a medium to another. Examples of it are constantly presented to 
the notice of every one, as, for instance, when a stone is cast into still 
water or when a sounding bell throws the air into vibration. 

That which is propagated from one part of the medium to the other 
is energy, not matter, for while any element of the medium merely 
oscillates about its position of rest, there is a continuous handing on, or 
flow, of energy from one part to another. In the case of a projectile 
or a current, on the other hand, matter flows from one place to another, 
and carries with it its associated energy, so that we have a flow both 
of energy and matter. 

If the medium be homogeneous and isotropic, a disturbance is 
propagated with the same velocity in all directions ; but if the medium 
be not homogeneous the speed may vary from point to point, and if ij 
be homogeneous but not isotropic the speed may depend on the direc- 
tion of propagation. 

In general the velocity of propagation depends on the nature of 
the medium and the length of the wave, but so far as light^ is con- 
cerned the velocity in interstellar spaces seems to be the same for all 
wave lengths. ^ ^ 

84, Transverse Wave. — As an elementary introduction let us 
< consider the nature of a wave of transverse vibra^on and its mode of 
propi^ation. 

Take a flexible cord AB, one end B being fixed and the othei|^ A 
i^ee. (A thick piece of india-nibber tubing 3 or 4 yards long answers 
very well.) If the free end A be quickly mov|d from A to A' (Fig, 
6, a) and back again, the displacement communicated to A will run 
along AB as a wave. Fig. 6 (a) i*epre8ents this wave travelling along 
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iS'i If A had been disi)labed itt*'the oppoute direction tfia wave •' 
.i^d travel as in (fi), whereas if’ Aware displaced bwkw»rd»^^|i4 
forwards continuously, a continuous series of waves would , 

pagated along it as in (y). The exphriment (o) may be eM^ly rtpr^; 
dueed by giving a sudden jerk to one end of a rop® lying on jthO, 
ground, in all these cases we speak only of what happens as the Wave? 

(a) Solitary wave. 

(^) »» »> ' 

(7) Periodic waves. ; 


travels from A to B, that is, we suppose B very far away, for at 
present we are not concerned with what happens after the wave 
loaches it. 

Here it is evident that each element of the cord merely oscillates 
backwards and forwards, like A, through its position of rest, while the 
disturbance is propagated from A towards B. There is a flow of energy 
along the cord. 

^ Definitum . — Two particles such as a and b [Fig. 6 (y)] are said to bc • 
in the same phase of motion when their displacements and direction of 
motion are the same, and two particles in the same phase are separated 
by a complete wave length, or by any whole number of wave lengths. 
Two particles such as a and c, whose displacements and directions of 
motion are opposite, are separated by half a wave length, or any odd 
number of half waves, and are said to be in opposite phases of motion. 
The process which takes place in the cord may bo illustrated by; 
ftipposing AB a row of particles connect by elastic bands. 

A is displaced it drags the adjacent particle after it, which in turn acts 
on the third, and so on, the disturbance being handed from one paruclo: 
t%|jthe next. Thus by the time A has reached its greatest distance 
(fig* 7, P) from its position of rest, the disturbance will have ttaielled 
the line to some point D^, and the particle at will be on tb^ 
of beginning^ to move as A did. In doing so it will pull. itii 
^*«%e8Bor after it^ and the disturbance will travel on in this way to tke 
the line. But when A begins to return to its initial position ^i^, 
Idhiage the adjacent particle after it. This in turn reacts on the next 
iuid 4io on, io that by a® tim® A reaclies its initial position th« original 
(Vhieh was beig; propsji^ted. all the time, along, the line} 
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has reachea a aisiance 1)2 equa} to twice the distance of from the . 
.end A of the line. The row of particles being now representeii by 
jFig, 7 (y)» lot Aj pass through its position of rest to an equal distance 
: Ag'qn the other side. The configuration of the line is now represented 
bj^ (fi), in which the original disturbance is just about to displace I>3 at 

(a) Connected particles 
(/3) Quarter wave. 

{ 7 ) Half wave, 

(3) Jhree-quarter wave 
(e) Complete wave. 



^ Fig. 7.~-TranRverHe Waves. 

a distance equal to 3 ADj from A. So again when A returns to its 
position, of rest the line will be represented by Fig. 7 (c), the disturb- 
ance having now reached while A has made a complete excursion. 
AD^ represents a complete wave. It is the distance which the dis- 
turbance travels along the line while the particle A makes a complete 
, vibration. Now is just about to repeat the oscillation performed 
by A, sA that if A vibrates continuously will be mpving in exactly ' 
the same manner and have the same displacement and direction of 
motion as A at every instant. A^ and are in the same phase, and 
the length AD4 is a wave length. Thus at distances of a wave length, 
or any multiple of a wave length apart, the motions of two particles 
are exactly similar, while at distances of half a wave length apart, or 
any odd niimber of half waves, the displacements and velocities ai^ 
equal but in opposite directions. (This remark is of great importance 
in the theory of interference.) t 

' 3 b» Plane Wave. — Instead of a single cord let us imagine an 

infinite number of parallel and similar cords with their ends attached 
A tq‘ the same pkne. For the sake of clearness let us suppose the plane 
^’tb^be horizontal and the cords to hang vertically from it Then if 
tixe. plane be moved parallel to itself, so that each point of it describes 
sl^Ort horizontal line, the ends of the cords, being attached to tha 
will be displaced horizontally and a transverse disturbance ^ill 
along, each. ^ At the end of any time this disturbance will have . 
traVelf^ to the itome distance along each c6rd, ^d therefore the locus 
of those pints which are just about to be disturbed, or the mve . 
will be t'hpH?ontal plahe. If the plane be caused to oscillate 'reiwlarly* ' 
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Ijackwards and forwards a series of similar waves will run along 
each cord. 

We might now suppose the cords so numerous that they touch 
each other, and we are thus furnished with an idea of a continuous 
medium, disturbed by a series of plane waves propagated through it, 

The end of each coitl has been supposed for simplicity to oscillate 
along a straight line, but we might equally have supposed it to describe 
any curve — thus in the case of waves in water the various particles 
generally describe circles or ellipses in vortical planes, parallel to the 
direction of propagation. 

86. Spherical Wave. — Let us now take the case of an infinite 
number of exactly similar elastic cords attfiched to the same point, 
«ind diverging in all directions from it. Further, let a disturbing force 
at the centre, acting in the same manner upon each, cause them all to 
undulate alike. The cords being similar in all respects, it is obvious 
that the waves propagated along them will be alike and travel with 
the same velocity. Thus all points at the same distance from the 
centre will be in the same state of disturbance at the same instant ; 
that is, the locus of points in the same phase of vibration is a sphere 
and the wave fronts or wave surfaces are spherical. If we imagine the 
cords to fill all the space around the centre we have the case of a con- 
tinuous medium disturbed by a system of spherical waves diverging 
from a point. ^ * 

Definition , — The continuous locus of those points which are in the 
same phase of vibration is called a ivave front. The word continuous 
is inserted because in oscillatory motion such as we are considering 
a system of successive waves are in similar phases and a succession 
,of fflmilar wave fronts coexist, each a wave length in advance of its 
predecessor. In this sense any surface of equal phase is a wave front. 

^The wave front might be defined more closely as the continuous , 
locus of those points which are just on the point of being disturbed, 
and in this sense the term is frequently used. This wave front then 
marks the limits to which the disturbance has just reached at the 
instant considered. 


Examples 

i.— Prove that the equation 

ysrrt sin ^(V/~a;) 

re|Wesehti a wave disturbance in which V is the velocity of propagation, \ the wave 
length, y |he displacement of a particle from its position of rest at the time and x 
the distant fiom the origin of the same particle. 
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For brevity denote the angle (Vt - a:)2ir/\ by 6 ; then if we change x to x±\ we 
change $ to 672ir, and the sine of the angle remains the same, therefore the value of 
y — that is, the displacement of the particle under consideration — is exactly the same 
as that of the particle at a distance \ from it, or any number of tiroes X from it. Hence 
X is the wave length. 

Again let t become t ±X/V, then 0 becomes d±2T, and therefore the value of y 
remains the same as before. The value of y for the same particle is therefore periodic 
and the periodic Him T is X/V — that is, X = VT. But X the wave length is the 
distance through which the disturbance is propagated in the periodic time T, con- 
sequently the quantity V is the velocity of projMigation. 

The quantity a is termed the ampliiude of the vibration. It is evidently the 
greatest displacement of any particle from its position of rest. The amplitude de- 
pends ujwn the nature of the medium and the power of the disturbing centre, and 
its magnitude must here be left an open question. The periodic time T can be easily 
determined in the case of sound, but in the case of light the vibration is so exceed- 
ingly rapid that it can only be determined indirectly from the equation X = VT, by 
ijieans of a previous knowledge of V and X. 

If we consider a row of particles AB, connected as in Fig. 7 and initially in a right 
line, their simultaneous positions when disturbed by an undulatory motion will be 
represented by Fig. 6 (7). This curve is determined by the above equation when we 
suppose t to remain constant and x and y to be the abscissa and ordinate of the^^ 
particle. But if we confine our attention to a single particle — that is, sup|)08e x con- 
stant while i and y vary— then the same curve will determine the displacement y of 
the particle at any time t, the time i being now the abscissa of the curve. 

Thus the curve which represents the simultaneous displacements of all the 
particles also exposes the history of the displacement of a single particle. 

Simple Harmonic iVo^ton.— If a particle moves subject to the above equation, it is 
said to execute a simple harmonic vibration. The motion here described is that 
executed by a particle constrained to move on a right line under the action of a force 
varying directly as the distance. Such would be the motion of a particle placed in 
a smooth straight tube passing in any direction through the earth. 

2. — If a particle moves round the circumference of a circle with uniform velocity, 
the foot of the perpendicular from it on any diameter moves backwards and forwards 
along that diameter with a simple harmonic motion. 

Let the angular velocity of the particle be w, and let the time be reckoned from 



^ Fig. 8. 


the instant the particle leaves the extremity A (Fig. 3) of some diameter 0 A making 
an angle a with OX. Then if P be the position of the particle at any time t the 
angle AOP«wt and XOP=wt-(-a. Hence, if OY be at right angles to OX, the 
distance y from 0 of the foot N of the perpendicular from P on the diameter OY is 

, ' yssasin (w<+«t), 

where a is the radius of the oirolS) and is the amplitude of the vibration of the fobt 
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of the porpendkuUp*. If T be the time j^Jf eomplete tevohtion we hate toTtt2ir, ao 
that the eqiiation may be written 

. /2W \ 

ysasin ("Y +» ). 

Or enbatitnting from the equation \= YT we have as before 
y=a sin p^V^+aY 


i V'is the velocity of the particle in the circle, then VT = 2ira. Hence if the velocity 
n the circle be the velocity of propagation of the wave, and if the time T be tlk 
wriod of the wave, then the circumference of the circle is equal to the length of the 
rave, while its radius represents the excursion of the molecule making simple har-^ 
nonic vibrations. 

The motion of the foot of the {lerpciidicular is represented in Fig. 8, the variables 
wing y and ty and the co-ordinates y and Similarly the foot M of the per- 
wndicular from P on OX executes the \ibration 


j- = a t*<KS {wt -f- a) = « cos 




Fig. 9. 


87. Algebraical Expression. — Let D bo a fixed origin and y the 
displacement of P, at any instant, from its position of rest. Then if 

X bo the distance of P from 0^ 
measured along OX, the particles 
adjacent to P will in their dis- 
placed positions lie on a curve, as^ 
indicated on Fig. 9, and the equa- 
tion of this curve at the instant 
under considel^tion may be writ- 
ten in the form 

Now by the characteristic of wave motion this curvS will he propa- 
gated forward with a velocity V, and the displacement of any particle 
P' will he exactly the same as that of P at a time t previously, pro- 
'iHded.the difference of the abscissas of P' and P is equal to Vf, where i 
is the time of propagation from P to P\ In fact the wave curve 
is merely that at P moved forward through a distance V/. But at P 
^e have y = <^ar), therefore at F we have 

w the X of *P is equal to the x of F diminished by Vf. 

^ It is clear in itself that this equation represents a wave motion^ 

^ 

^ihe.fonn y=a sin was tacitly asiumec^ by 

khStien of potion of the air particles in soihid 
l^p/47) 
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t^eliing vith a velodty V, for -jl remains unchanged if we replace t 
' by i-n-T and * by its corresponding value * + VT. . ^ 

" -^'OOi/eriBise thus : If V. be the velocity of propagation, the displace-, 
mepts at any two points P and F will be the same at the times t and f' if 



»'-a!=V(<'-0, or *'=*- V( + Vr. 


y=0(*, <0=«(*- Vt+Vi', 0, 


. Which holds for all values of t\ and consequently for i' 
case we have 


y=<t>{\t-x). 


0, in which 


If another disturbance be running in the opposite direction its equation 
^ \ will be y =/(V/ + x\ so that if the two be superposed we will have 

y-=i>{yt-x)+/{\t+x), 

w’hich represents the general state of disturbfince in a finite stretched^ 
^ wire when we have both direct and reflected waves. 

A particular solution of the equation y = <^(V/ - x) is obviously 

, ; 7/=a sin ^ — ^ /* 

\The value of y will be unaltered if t be increased by The 

periodic time is therefore T = 27rp/V, but A. = VT = 27rp. Therefore ^ 

' • 2 ir..r, , 

7/=a8in 


The general form of y is a periodic function. It has the same 
values at distances jc, a; + A., a: + 2A, etc., and at times f, / + T, f + 2T, 
etc., and we know by Fourier’s theorem (Thomson and Tait, PkH.) 
that any periodic function f{z) of period A can be expanded as a series 
in the form 

, , /(^t)~Ai8in ^ + +A2 8m +03^ + A3 sin ^“*+03^4010. 

,l|en<ie we may write 

.1 >; ‘ - JF ' 

y=A, Bin y (V/-.a^) + A2 sin y (V< - a:*) + «to. 

jL The complete v^^tion is therefore made up of a series of superposed . 
#:aimple harmonic vibrations of wave lengths A, ^A, JA„ etc. 

' . A$ we have kiason to believe that waves of different periodic tim^ \ 

\ 'fiance fi is the. tafias of * oirclo of oiroumfsttnoe X. , , 
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produce different impressions on thofeye, just as notes of different pitch 
produce different effects on the ear, we may therefore restrict our 
attention to waves of a definite length, and take 

• . . /2W \ 

y=a sin (V/-a?)=a sm I “y -» ) * 

InBiiite or 

train of y=a sin («/ - a) 

waves. . . . . 

as the standard equation of the disturbance in our investigations con- 
cerning light of a definite wave length 

Definition . — The whole angle 2ir(Vt ~x)lX^ or wf-o, is called the 
phase of the vibration, and the angle a is sometimes called its epoch. 

38. Colour and Frequency or Pitch. — We have seen how a single 
^wave or a continuous succession of waves (Fig. 6) may travel along a 
stretched cord. In a similar manner a continuous system of waves 
might be generated in the air or any other medium. Such a system 
of waves may or may not aftect our sense of hearing. The pheno- 
menon of sound is produced by a more or less rapid succession of 
waves,' but there are major and minor limits to the rapidity of vibra- 
tion, outside of which the ear fails to follow, and no sensation of sound 
is produced ; that is, the sensibility of the ear is limited, and the pitch 
of the note must lie within certain limits in order that it may affect 
the sense of hearing. So a wave system in the ether may or may not 
affect our sense of sight. The sensations of light and colour are due 
to a very rapid succession of waves, but the sense of sight is limited 
in range and the ether vibration may l)e either too slow or too rapid 
Bange to affect it. The limits in this case, however, are mot nearly so widely 
limited a 3 jn the case of sound. The rapidity with which the violet 

waves succeed each other has been calculated to bo less than twice as 
fast as that of the red, the latter making about four and the former 
about seven hundred millions of millions of vibrations per second. 
The sensibility bf the eye is thus confined to much narrower limits 
than that of the ear, the interval between the red and violet being less 
than an octave, while the ear possesses a range of several octaves. 
Yibi;ation8 too slow to excite the eye are recognised by their thermal ^ 
effects, and those which are too quick are generally detected by their 
chemical action. The former are most effective in heating our bqd!^, 
while the ^tter facilitate the prosecution of such arts as photog^phy^^ 
and $xe a very important factor in the growth o^ plants, etc* , 

1 Oaptftiii Sir W. Abney has succeeded in preparing phbtograpbic plates wUh 
bronUde of silver which are capable of being decomposed not only by the violet end 
of the ipeetniin, but also by the red raya, and by rays of lower tifrangibility which 
have wave lengths nearly three times that of the red (see ** BakCtian Lecture/’ PMf. 
Tfmu. Sojj. Soe., IBSl). 
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As the pitch (or musical colour) of a note is detehnined by the 
frequency of its vibrations, so it appears to be the frequency of the 
vibration in the luminiferous ether that determines the colour. For 
if a wave motion is propagated from one medium to another, the 
vibration frequency in the second medium ought to be the same as in 
the first, the vibration in the second being excited and forced by that 
in the firstr This being admitted, it follows that if the velocity of 
propagation changes in j)a8sing from one medium to another, the wave 
length iqust change in the same proportion, in accordance with the 
equation A.= rT. Now it has been observed that when light of a 
definite wave length passes from one medium to another, as from air 
to water, the colour of the light (say sodium light) remains unaltered, 

. so that the natural inference is that the colour impression on the eye 
depends on the vibration frequency rather than on the absolute wave 
length. 

,, We have now three methods of detecting solar radiation or wave 
motion in the ether. If the frequency of the vibration lies within 
certain limits, it affects our siglit, and we call it light. Outside these 
limits the vibration may be too slow or too rapid to affect our eyes. 
In the former case we can detect the wave motion by its heating 
effects. It imparts its energy to material substances and to our own 
bodies, exciting vibrations in them and producing physical changes, 
and we term it radiant heat. It is not to be understood that it is only 
the waves too slow to affect our eyes that possess any heating power. 
This property is possessed by the luminous waves also, but generally 
in a smaller degree, ‘so that those waves which affect our sense of sight 
may be called luminous heat waves, and those which do not may be 
termed non-luminous^ or dark, heat waves. Both the ultra-violet and 
infra-red waves may be converted into luminous waves. The con- 
version of the former is termed fluoi’escence and of the latter calorescmce 
(Arts. 289, 290). 

Heat and light are consequently reduced to the same cause, viz. 
wave motion in the ether, and any ether wave may be, at the same 
time, a light wave and a heat wave. It is not that there are two 
ohSLBses of waves, heat waves and light waves, but that we have two 
sensea by which we can detect tlie same waves. They affect our 
bodies with warmth and our eyes with light if their wave period lies 
within the range of our sensibility.^ 

‘ ' 

' Eyidently in Young’s opinion the heat rays and the actinic rays differ from the 
light iRys only in their wave length or period, for he states that *' ... we must 
therefore call light an influence capable of entering the eye, and affecting it with a 
sepse p^f vision. A body from which this influence appears to originate is called a 
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wavtti which ar^ too wipiJi to affect our sense of sight are 
^rmedflkrfwiic waves or rays. ^ Their extreme shortness probably 
qualifies them to operate between the molecules of bodies and becppf 
effective in producing chemical changes* Beyond this point we Have^^ 
po means of detecting the very rapid waves. It is otherwise, however, 
'in the case of long waves. ■ 

.tpog ^We have seen that although the ether vibrations may|be tob 
' to affect our sight (as air vibrations may be too slow to affect our 
sense of hearing), still we are able to detect their presence^by their, 
heating effect. But there is a limit even to this. The ether waves < 
may be so slow that they will pass through our bodies without giving 
up any sensible portion of their energy. How then are we to detect^ 
"these long ether waves ? The recent brilliant experiments of Professor 
Herts (see Chap. XXI.) have placed the means in our hands. We can ] 
now work with ether waves of any length, from a few inches upwards. 
Heretofore we could detect only the radiant heat waves, which 
excessively short, ranging from jjrhru tutsWtt of inch.. 
The Hertzian waves are excited electrically and detected electrically. 
They may also be detected by their thermal effects. We have thus, 
as it were, acquired another sense, for we have now another means 
of investigating the ether, and connecting the various phenomena of ^ 
nature. 

89. Average Kinetic Energy of a Vibrating Particle. — Let a 
particle vibrate according to the equation 

y=a8in («i-tt). 

’Hun its velocity at any instant is given by 


=a«cos («i- 


«). 


and a m be its ipass its kinetic energy is ^mv^. Now the foregoing, ' 
expression shows that v varies from zero to aw ; accordingly the mean 
energy during a complete vibration will be 

' ^ J 2cob®{«< - j 1 1 -f coi 2{td - a) Jett 

J -k 

Tf' loV + 2w«**2(w^-a)j=i7naV, 

' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

body. We do not include in this definition of the term light the inviiiti 
which occasion heat only, or blacken the salts of silyer, although.^ 
to differ ffom light in no other respects than as one kind of light dlffu. 
ftWtt sM they might probably have served the purpose of light if onr di!|^ 

had QM mfirfatly conafituted ” (Yoang, **0n the Theory of Optica** Mares M' ^ 
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where Of * ^iP/T. Hence the average energy is 


: mean energy = = where v is the greatest 

' velocity of the molecule. Therefore the mean kinetic energy is half 
; jihe’ maximum kinetic energy. 

f 'it' 40^ Ihtehsl^^ of Illumination. — We must now define what we 
:*U[iiton By, and how we measure, the intensity of light. Lights generally 
^differ in two respects, viz. intensity and colour. In photometry we 
, siy that* two lights are equally intense if at the same distance away 
they produce the same illumination on a screen. If one candle pro- 
duces a certain illumination we say that two such candles together 
f)roduce twice as much illumination, or that the intensity of illumination 
^is twice as great. Similarly the intensity of illumination is directly 
proportional to the number of candles, provided they are all of the 
i same power.^ Now the average energy of the vibration due to any 
source is proportional at each point to the square of the amplitude, 
and the average energy due to any number of sources is proportional to 
tl^e square of the amplitude of the resultant vibration, and this over any 
I region is the sum of the average energies due to the sources separately. 
^ This has led to two methods of estimating the intensity of the 
illumination in terms of the energy of the vibrating medium. In the 
first place, *we may take the intensity of illumination as measured by 
the energy per unit volume of the medium, and in this case if m stands 
for the mass per unit volume the intensity by the foregoing article 
will be measured by the formula ^ 


_ mora* 
- 


- rp • 




On the other hand, we may measure the intensity by the quantity of 
energy transmitted per unit time per unit area across a plane perj^n- ; 
dicular to the direction of propagation. In this case the velocity of 
propagation will come into account, and the intensity (for a plane 
wave will be measured by the product of the velocity and the energy!, 
pet; unit volume ; that is, by the formula ^ 


gnergy^ 

eoqUiO^d, 


I = - ^-V= 


,2^ This Biay be regarded as the definition of an illumination n times as intense as ' 
That the intensity varies inversely as the square of the distance 
me eoutce follov's as an experimental fact. 

-'V .5 Ittj this expr^ion we have taken into account only the kinetic energy. In theii 
- CMiofiS' vibrating elastic solid the whole energy is, half kinetic and half potentiak'^:i 
M tlU| Jf the whole energy be taken as the measure of I, the expressions in the tektw 


m 

' trami* 
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In practice, however, we deal omy with the relative intensities, and 
it follows from either system of measurement that if the periods of 
two vibrations be the same, then their intensities are in the ratio of 
the squares of their amplitudes, or 

I 

The relative intensities of two sounds of the same pitch, or of two 
lights of the same colour — that is, of the same period or wave length 
— ^are consequently compared by the squares of their amplitudes of 
vibration. But we cannot so easily compare the intensities of two 
^ghts of different colour, or two sounds of different pitch, for they 
produce dissimilar impressions, and the time (T) of vibration enters 
the expression for the mean energy of the motion. In the estimation 
of the relative intensities of different sources of light (which forms the 
subject of photometry) great difficulty is encountered in the fact that 
different sources of light are in general differently coloured.^ 

41. The Intensity varies Inversely as the Square of the 
Distance. — Let us qow consider a luminous point as the source of a 
system of spherical waves diverging from it as centre. Consider any 
one of these waves of radius r. This wave travels outward, develop- 
ing itself and increasing its radius with the velocity of light It 
carries its energy with it, and after a time it is a sphere of radius r. 
Now if I denotes the energy per unit time transmitted across unit area 
of the first wave surface, and I' the energy per unit area of the second, 
we have, since the energy of the first is handed on to the second, the 
^o|6 energy transmitted per unit time across the wave ^ iwrH, and 
also the whole energy transmitted = iirr'H'. 

Consequently 

I 

r, = ~z3, or Ir®=iy*= constant, 

or the intensities of the illumination at different distances from a 
luminous origin are inversely as the squares of the distances, a relation 
whii^h is Wrified by experiment. 

Cor , — Since the intensity is proportional to the ♦square of the 
amplitude, it follows that the amplitude of the vibration is inversely as 
the distance from the origin, or 

ar x= flV = constant. 


^ bathf comparison of the relative intensitiee of the different colours throughout 
the spectrum see Odwr MeaturemfU and Mialur$t by CaptaiU Sir W. 4bney. 
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41a. Intrinsic Brilliancy. — The intrinsic brilliancy of an ex- 
tended source is defined as follows : Let ds 
be an element of area of a source and 
ds^ an element of area of a screen. Let 
rays^passing between these elements make 
angles d and 6' with them. Then if I is 
the intrinsic brilliancy of the source and 
r the intensity of illumination on the screen 
due to dSf 

, I cos cos 6'ds ds' 

Vds = 2 . 

ri 

42. The Principle of Superposition. — 

When two or more separate disturbances 
are simultaneously impressed on the same element of a medium, 
j#the effect may be very complex, but in the case of light the dis- 
placements are supposed to be such that the composition of them 
by . direct superposition is allowable, for calculations made on this 
assumption agree with the observed fiacts, at least to that degree of 
accuracy reached by experiment. On this principle is based the whole 
doctrine of interference discovered by Young in 1801. It follows 
from it that any number of separate disturbances may be propagated 
through one another in the same portion of the medium, each emerging 
from that portion as if it had not been encountered by the others. 
Thus rays of light from objects all around us cross each other’s paths 
in all sorts of ways, but each travels on as if the others did not exist. 
Each portion of the ether is traversed by streams of light from a 
multitude of different sources, which are simultaneously propagated 
through it. Hence we may conclude that at any instant the dis- 
turbance at any point of the ether is that due to the superposition of 
all the disturbances which reach it at that instant from the various 
parts of the surrounding medium. This is, in a generalised form, the 
principle stated by Huygens in 1678. It asserts that the displacement 
caused by any source of small vibrations is the same, w^hether it acts 
upon the medium alone or in conjunction with other sources, provided 
the displacements considered are very small. The combined effect of 
several sources is therefore the geometric resulUint of the displacements 
which would be produced by them acting separately. 

The nature of this principle may be made more clear by a simple 
example. Let a pendulum receive an impulse in any vertical plane 
passing through the point of suspension, causing it to vibrate in that 
plane. Now when it is at the lowest point of the arc of vibration, let 
a second impulse be given horizontally in a plane perpendicular,^ 
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^'a^ m^WhlelL it already vibratea. This ixnpalse, if it had acted, oilVtli^ 
would have caused it to vibrate in the vertical plan^; 
>f the impulse and through an arc depending on the magnitude oft; jl^ 
[$bw it is found on trial that the distance of the boh of the pendbluD^;, 
From either of these vertical planes is the same at any instant as j|f the 
i^ther vibration did not exist, so that each vibration subsist^ . fndeV 
pepdently of the other, although the resultant motion is a comj^iitid^ 
septic vibration. 

The two vibrations are here taken in separate planes in order ijiab 
their coexistence may be more easily recognised. When the vibratiohl 
ire in the saVne plane the resultant vibration is also in that plane, and 
Its amplitude, by the principle of superposition, is the sum of thb 
amplitudes of the constituents when their directions conspire, and 
their difference when they are opposed. In this example, the phases 
of the two vibrations are supposed to be the same. When they differ,; 
the principle of superposition asserts that the displacements, not the 
amplitudes, are additive. 

^ 48. To compound two Simple Vibrations. — Let a particle be 
simultaneously impressed by the periodic displacements represented by 
tbe equations ^ ^ 

i/,=<h8in(w<-a,), and 


..f 


which agree in periodic time (<u = 2ir/T), but differ in phase and 
amplitude. The resultant displacement at any time t is 


y=yi + y 2 =«isin {ut-a^)■^a^sm{u>t -a.^) 

— sin cos ttj + a, cos a,) - cos sin sin a,) 

- A sin ((!?< - a), 

AC08a = «, cos tti + 02 006 02 
A sin a = O] sin o, + O) sin a,. 

^ewfore by squaring and adding we find 


^ 1 ^ by division - 


^ A*=: o,® + 0 ./ + gOiOa cos (o, - a^). 


Oj cos 01 + 02 00802 


determines the amplitude A and the phase td-aol the resultii^; 
^^hration. If we denote the difiference of phase of the component' 

* • - ' 

^ ; * FrSsiMi, (SwvretedmplHeit tom. i. ppr 288-293 ; Mtmoire cauronni tuf 

results may be obtained geometrically as follows ; let the parsll«lb^m> 
reveli)^. round the vertex 0 v^h. uniform angular velocity. < Theu/I^KW/ 
i^^’' 0.dea(^be circles round 0 with a uniform angular velocity, if 
1^'^- 1^. the feet P, Q, R of the perpendiculara from A, 
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. fV/'. ,. ■ *' - “,yV . ? - 

^^l^ratiohs'bj £ we haVe and ine resultant amplitude is ^ven. ' 

by th>> aquation ' * ^ ^ 

A*=d^+a^-\‘2aia^co9 H, ! 

’ ^ Ciir. 6«0 or 2 ^ — that is, if one wave is retarded on jtba 

etherlhy any number of wave lengths — we have cos 8= 1, and 

^ A3=(ai+a4)« 


2.-^If 8 = TT or (2n + l)7r, one wave is retarded an odd number 
of half wave lengths on the other, and 

^ jL^={a,-a,)^ 


If in addition we have A = 0, and the waves in this case destroy 

each other. 

Car* 3, — Ii;.8 = ^ir or (n + J)7r, one wave is retarded a quarter wave 
Cliche other, or (w + and 

A?=a^+a^. 


44. Distribution of the Energy. — In the case of a medium 
simultaneously disturbed by two sources of similar vibrations, we hi^e 
seen that the amplitude of the resultant vibration at any point P is 
. determined by the equation + 2a^(72 cos 8, where 8 is the 

. phase dififerenco of the vibrations reaching P, and depends on the' 
difference of its distances from the sources. If this difference is to 
remain fixed, then P may lie anywhere on a hyperboloid of revolution, 
^ying the sources for foci. The whole space around the sources msy. 

tight line OX execute simple harmonic vibrations along the line OX. But since AC 
is equal and parallel to OB, it follo>^'8 that PR=OQ, and therefore OB = OP 4- OQ. 
Hence the displacement of B at any 
instant is equal to the sum of the 
displacethents of P and Q ; or, in 
other words, the motion of B is the 
resultant of the motions of P and 
Q snjperposed. Now B executes a 
simple harmonic vibration of ampli- 
* tude Op and phase XOO ; that Is, 

|f ithe amplitudes of the vibrations 
bf FapiJr Q be represented by the 
.]^W vA and OB, while the phases 
" wme vibrations are repre. 

" by the angles OA and OB 

with a fixed line OX, then the amplitude of the resultant of the tw6 will he 
' denoted by OC, the diagonal of the parallelogram on OA and OB, and the phase of. 
j^e resultant will be represented by the angle OC makes with OX. The analytical . 
’^method iu the is given in order that the student may beoome armed at once 
flih a (Uteot and i^wevftil instrument of attack. [Compare Art 86, Ex. 2. Figure j 
10 ilhstetw th^ ^OB(ne (hrmulss. The sine formuhe may, however, be deduce^ 
by supjMwiiig the phase measured oloek-wisi f^m the vertioslOYH]'^ 

Jr’ ' . . --at.! . ' * ’ " - . - 
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be divided up by a system of such surfaces, each determined by a valuo 
of A and a corresponding value of A. The average energy of the 
vibration of the elements of the medium at any one of these surfaces 
is measured by A*, which, from surface to surface, varies from a 
maximum (a^ + for S = 2n7r, to (a^ - a^)^, for S = (2n + l)7r. The 
average value, however, of A^ throughout the whole medium will be 

A 

or the sum of the average energies of the vibrations excited by the 
sources acting separately. 

Thus when a medium is disturbed simultaneously by two similar 
sources Oj and Og, the amplitude of the resultant vibration at any point 
is the sum of the amplitudes of the vibrations which the sources would 
excite if each acted separately only when the vibrations at this point 
are in the same phase. The amplitude at any other point will depend 
on the difference of phase, so that in some tracts of the medium there 
is a large amount of energy, while in others there is very little. The 
interfering action of the two sources causes no destruction of energy, 
but merely a redistribution of it in the medium around them. 

For example, if = ag, that is, if the sources be of equal power, 
then at some parts of the medium the energy will be proportional to 
(2a)2, or quadrupled, while at others it will be zero, but the average 
value throughout the medium will be proportional to 2a\ i.e. it will 
be the sum of the average energies of the two equal sources. 


Example 


Any number of vibrations of a given period compound into one of the same 
period. For if 

y=!/i + 2 / 2 +- • .+y«.= 2 ct, sin 
= Q sin w< - P cos wt = A sin {wi - a). 


Where P=Sai sin Oj, Q= 2 ai cos Oj, 

^ 2ai sin a, P 
tan 

2 a, cos a, Q 

and A* = 2 a, ^ + 22 «,a 2 cos (a, - o^) = P® + Q*. 

If the epoch angles a, and a,, etc., vary irregularly, it has \i 8 ually been considered 
that the chance is that the term involving cos (a, > ( 4 ) will be as much positive as 
negative, and will disappear from the result, so that the average value of A^ will be 
35a* or 

average intensity = sum of component intensities. 


Bat Lord Rayleigh has shown' that this conclusion is incorrect. He finds that 
the probability of the resultant being greater than any chosen value r is when 
each of n separate ampUtilles is equal to unity. This result applies to any one 
group of vibrations. It is only when we consider the average value to be expected 
for a veiy large number of groups that the resultant is equal to Sa*. This important 
result forms the basis of all methods of photometry. 


' Phil, Mag,, Aug. 1880 ; also Collected Papers, vol. i. p. 401. 
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45. , Graphic Representations of the Resultant of a System of 
Vibration^. — From the equation A* = cos 8 it appears 

that the^resultant amplitude A is the diagonal of a parallelogram of 
which the sides are and and 8 the angle between them. 

Again the equation for tan a may be written in the form 

ttj sin (a - tti) + ^3 sin (a - 03) = 0, 

from which it follows that if we draw a line making an angle a with 
the diagonal A, it will make angles and with the sides a, and 



Fig. 11.— Resultant of t\No 
similar Vibrations. 


Fig. 12.— Resultant of a System of 
similar Vibrations. 


of the parallelogram. Thus we have the following construction. Take 
any fixed line OX (Fig, 11 ) and draw OP equal to dp and making an 
angle cq with OX, similarly draw OQ equal to tigi making 
QOX = a 2 , then if we complete the parallelogram OPRQ the diagonal 
OR is equal to A, and the angle ROX which it makes with OX is 
equal to a, while POQ is equal to the difference of phase 8 or - a^. 
Or, since A sin (wf - a) = sin (uj/ - a^) + a., sin ((«>/ - o^), it follows that, 
if we draw a line making an angle w(-aj with the side of this 
parallelogram, and therefore making the angle (o( - with the side 
a^, it will make the angle w/ - a with the diagonal. For as the 
right-hand side of the equation is the sum of- the projections on this 
line of two sides of the parallelogmm, therefore the left-hand side is 
the projection on it of the diagonal. If, therefore, OX be so drawn 
that POX and QOX represent* the phases and (f)^ of the component 
vibrations, ROX will be the phase </> of the resultant vibration. The 
vibrations, therefore, compound like forces : amplitudes and phases 
corresponding respectively to magnitudes and directions. 

To compound several vibrations by this method we have only to 
draw OP^, OPj, OP 3 , etc. (Fig. 12 ), from 0, equal to cq, Oj, Uj, etc., the 
amplitudes of the vibrations, and making angles P^OX, PjOX, etc., 
equal to phases i ^ system of forces 

(Minchin’s SiaHcs\ the resultant amplitude is equal to n. OG, if there 
are n amplitudes, and if G is the centre of meatf position of the points 

It may be more instructive, however, to employ the method of the 
polygon of forces, Thus draw 0?^ (Fig, 13) equal to a^, and making 



"s yiBKA'ri«(S8 ’oomfodW)^. _ 

' 

iix angle with - OX," and from "Pj drjiw P^Py * 
witlflxOX. ' Then OP,, represents the resultant of the^ti^lfcioSs^ 
j. and flj. Similarly for k third draw and , 

- making an angle with OX, and so on for eny.*' 

^ / \ number. The line joining 0 to Pn, the extreniiitjy’A; 

i / of the line last drawn, represents in magnitude, v 

/ J§li®5_ the amplitude, and its direction makes an angle ^ 

with OX equal to the phase of the resultant vibra- ., 


Wg; la— The Vibration tion. 
Polygon. „ 


These graphic methods we shall find of great 


utility in the theory of diffraction. . ^ 

^ * Cor, 1. — When the system of vibrations to be compounded fdnxu a^ 
series in which the phase difference of any two consecutive terms 
infinitesimal, but varying continuously from term to term, then thjS: 
angle between any two consecutive sides of the vibration poly|jo^; 
will be infinitesimal. The polygon will consequently become a ' 
tinuous curve, as shown in Fig. 1 4, such that the element of length at 
any point M of the curve represents the amplitude of a corresponding 
b constituent vibration, and the angle which tangent at this point makes 
,>with OX represents the phase ^ of the same vibi*atidn. The line 
joining 0 to M represents the resultant of the system of vibrations" 
between 0 and M ; the length of the line OM representing its 
'^amplitude, and the angle MOX its phase. If P be a point oh 
the curve such that the tangent at P is parallel to OX, then the 
arc OMP represents a system of vibrations varying continuously. t 
in-phase from zero to w — that is, over half a period — and OP,| 
represopts the amplitudei^ and XOP the phase of the resultant of the. 
system. 

Cor. 2. — If the system of vibrations forins a series of equal ampli- 


tude and equicrescent phase, then the Sides of the vibration polygon 



Fig. 14. Wg. w. 


^Oj^ual and eqiwdly inclined to each other* In pthjOF!#q|rd|r,^ 

polygon will be regular and insoribed iii a eirck:; 
^^^.the Hiumber of terms is very great and the constant 
fcho polygon w&I, in the limit, coihfijde 



cirjile, and it follows that the resultant ot an infinite 
number vibrations of equal amplitude, and varying unifomSly in 
■ phiise^ h&y be represented in amplitude and phase by the chord of a 
; ,drcuiar arc. The general curve of Fig. 14 becomes in this , case a 
eicole, as shown in Fig. 16. The arc OM of this circle represents a . 

.• System of vibrations of equal amplitude and phase varying uniformly / 
zero to <#>. The chord OM represents the resultant, and tbe^ ‘ 

amplitude is therefore 
' OM=2rsini0, 

' while the phase of the resultant is 

V 

^ MOX = i0. 


; f ^^t is, the phase of the resultant is the arithmetic mean of the initial i 
and final constituents of the series, and it is consequently the same as 
^the phase of the constituent corresponding to the middle point of * the 
Skic OM ; for, in the case of a circle, the tangent at the middle point 
of the arc is parallel to the chord of the arc. 

The diameter OP of the circle represents th§ resultant of a system 
of vibrations of equal amplitude, and phase varying uniformly between 
t^ lijEnits 0 and ir. The phase of this resultant is ^tt, and it differs 
^ therefore by a quarter period from the first constituent of the series, or 
is the same as the middle term of the series. If the amplitude of each 
constituent of the series be a, and if there be n terms in the series, 
then if the series be represented by any arc OM of a circle, we have 
^ ^ in the limit for the length of the arc 


ArcOM=na, 


Hence, if r be the radius of the circle and the difference of phase of 
the first and last terras of the series, we have * 


= na. 

Consequently the amplitude of the resultant is 
t 0M=2r sin 3= 

the. phase varies from O'* to ir, the arc will be a semicircle and the ; 
“ Wplitqde of the resultant will be 2r j that is, 

2na 

r ’ " 

of Different Lengths. — We have good reason to 
: velocity of propagation in air is very nearly the same 

. ' fbriigh^^ylis;^! eve length, just as we know that sound waves 
' travel with the same velocity. -Still wjhe(her W 
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constant or not it is generally impossible for two vibrations of different 
periods such as 

yi=ai sin (wji+Oi), *nd y^-a^ sin Og), 


to destroy each other completely. We have seen that when = wj = w, 
any number of such waves combine to form a resultant wave A sin(o)^ - a) 
of the same period as the constituents, and containing no trace of 
their distinction. The two waves given above cannot, however, be 
so compounded unless their periodic times be the same — that is, 
unless we have consideration, therefore, of waves 

of different lengths may be kept perfectly separate, for their ultimate 
effect will be the superposition of the separate effects, each possessing 
its own individuality. , 

This point is illustrated by sounding two notes of different pitches 
together (for example, a note and its fifth) ; or by the mixture of two 
colours. 

47. To compound two Rectangular Vibrations. — If a particle be 
subjected simultaneously to two simple harmonic vibrations of the 
same period, but in perpendicular directions, the resultant vibration is 
in general elliptic. 


BUiptic 

Tibntions. 



Fig, 16. 



Fig. 17. 


Let the superposed vibrations along OX and OY (Fig. 16) be given 
by the equations 

‘ x^asmd, 

y=b sin ($ + 8) 

where $ for brevity denotes the phase of one of the vibrations and 6 
their difference of phase. Now ^ is a variable containing the time, 
and to eliminate it we have 


and 

therefore 
Hence 
or finally 


y=h (sin 6 cos d + coa d sin 5), 
sin d=xla, 
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This equation denotes an ellipse having its centre at 0, which is con- 
sequently the curve described by the particle under the simultaneous 
action of two rectangular vibrations of the same periodic time, of 
amplitudes a and and difference of phase 8. 

If 8 be increased by ir the equation becomes 

a* ab 


The greatest values of x and y are a and h respectively, hence if 
tangents AE and BF be drawn parallel to the axes of reference, we 
have (Fig. 17) 

OA=a, and OB =6. 


Also by putting x = 0 and y = 0 successively in the equation of the 
curve we find 

OC = a sin 5, and 0D=5 sin 5. ^ 


Hence 


sin 


OC:^OD 
* UA OB* 


Again if we replace z by its maximum value a, we find y = h cos 8 for 
the ordinate of the point E ; and if we replace y by its maximum value 
h we find x = a cos 8 for the abscissa of the point F, therefore 


cos 5 = 


AEBF 

AP“BP* 


Cor, 1. — If the difference of phase 8 be zero or 2?i7r the equation 
of the resultant vibration becomes 


X 

a 


y 

b 


= 0 . 


This represents a right line passing through 0 (Fig. 18) and 
making an angle with the axis of y, the tangent 

Cor, 2. — If the difierence of phase be tt or 
(2n+ l)7r, which corresponds to a retardation 

or (2n + l)~ the resultant vibration is liliilllHIIIlilillii 

Pigs. 18 and 19.— Phase Differ- 

represented by euce a Multiple of r. 


X 

a 



This is the equation of a right line passing through 0 (Fig. 19) and 
inclined to the axis of y on the other side at an angle whose tangent 
is a/6. ' 

Thus we see that if two simple rectangular vibrations be com- 
pounded, the resultant vibration is a simple rectilinear vibration if 
they differ in phase by any number of times^ 27r (or a retardation of 



fl ;y'-wj-3’^':- ;^:;; - >^. /< > - .... .- " :,-i-:t .,..j:%if ^ 

^OTy number pf tiniea A), and if a. difference of phase ’equal tS 
' inidtiple of IT or a retardation of any odd. multiple of half .a,i^ave« 
- length be introduced, the resultant vibration is still rectilinear, but 
. dirwtion is turned through an angle 2^, if 0 be the angle the 
. Vibration makes with either axis. 

This remark is of importance in the theory of polarised light. ' ■ 

Cor. S , — If 8 = Jtt, or any odd multiple of Jtt, that is, if there is a^ 
retardation of JA, we have 

a? 


' j.fi' - 



In this case the axes of the elliptic vibration coincide with the 
> directions of the component vibrations (Fig. 20). 

In the first cases the two rectangular vibrations pass' through their , 
middle points at the same instant, and in this case one passes through’ 
its middle point when the other is at its extremity. ^ 

If, in addition, o = ft, we have» 


and the resultant vibration is circular (Fig. 21). 

Thus two rectangular vibrations of equal amplitude and periodic 
tiitte will compound into a circular vibration if they differ in phase by ^ 
any odd multiple of or if one be retarded on the other by any odd 
, mulUpie of JA. 

, AS. Vibration of Permanent Type— Polarised Light— It has 
been remarked already that the phenomena of interference le^ us to 
..^believe that light is propagated as'a periodic disturbance or a periodic^ 
change of some sort in the condition of a medium. This peri^c 
change is referred to as the vibration ; but as to the nature of the change, f 
^ whether it is simply a periodic displacement of the elements of thq.:^ 
^iinedidm, such as occurs in a vibrating elastic solid, or as to whethj^2 
M|"is ibmething of quite a different nature must remain a mattef^bl"^ 
^jg>e^tion. In representing the vibration by an equation of the fonhv, 
' r=asin(w^+a) 

pi^icular assumption need be made m to what it is tha^ y 
.irepre^ts, except that it is the change of condition the time t. Tt 
^ ^ displacment m%e medium, auch 




as cwOT in prainary wave motion, this is ordinary notion, put 
th^x^e is no advantage in imposing such a limitation on the natiire of the 
jdisturbance, except for the purposes of distinct conception in the mind^ 
In representing a periodic change by a simple equation of the fore- 
igoing fonn it should be remembered, however, that thi| equation 
embraces an infinite succession of similar changes ; that is, an infinite 
ttiiin of waves of invariable type. C^ight is said to be polarised when 
the.type of the vibration is maintained invariable. If the ether vibration 
consists in a periodic displacement, all the elements of the vibrating 
ether in the wave front describe similar, and similarly situated, curves 
« which remain permanently the same. Thus if all the elements describe 
similar and similarly situated ellipses for any time the light is said to 
be elliptically polarised during that time. If they describe circles it 
is circularly polarised, and if they describe parallel rectilinear paths it 
ift called plane-polarised light. The essential feature of polarised light 
is then that all the elements of ether in any wave front continue to 
describe exactly the same kind of orbits, or the nature of the disturb- 
ance remains permanently the same. ^ 


Examples 


, 1.; Any number of simple barmonio vibrations in different directions, differing 
in phase but having the same periodic time, compound into an elliptic vibration. 

% Any simple barmonio vibration is equivalent to two opposite circular vibra- 
tions. 

[For aj=a cos y^a sin wf, 

is a oiroular vibration, viz. a:*-f so also, changing the sign 

of a we have 

x-a cos - a sin tai 

as a circular vibration in the op]K)site direction. Adding the 
9E>compQ|^t% and also the ^-components, we find for the re- 
sultant Station 

' ,x=2a cos wf, y=0. 



22 . 


^nsequently the two opposite circular vibrations compound into a simple reotilinear 
dbration of double the amplitude. 

;; .^Conversely, if we start with the simple vibration x:=a cos wf, we may write it in 
;ho form 

( 1 ) x=:|a cos y= iasina^f. 

( 2 ) »= Ja 008 wi, y = - |a sin 

. ■*. 

^ i^.&rst .pair represent a circular vibratioh of amplitude Ja, and the second pairj 
re|[r|i^i[ an opposite'eircular vibration of amplitude 

■ ' ^TMs 'i^ft is ot importance in the theory of circularly polarised light ' ' ^ 

An Inspection of the figure shows at once that a particle moving with 
hafo^nitf itfotiq^ along a , line may be mipposed aotoated by two equal .a^^> 
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opposite circular vibrations of half the amplitude, for the velocities perpendicular to 
this line destroy each other, while the velocity along it is doubled.] 

8 , Two simple harmonic vibrations, in rectangular directions, compound into a 
parabolic vibration if the periodic time and phase of one is double that of the other. 
[The equations of the component vibrations are 

Of = a cos 2(wi+a)=« cos 2tf, 
y=:b cos (<at + o.) = b cos $, 

therefore eliminating tf, we find 


The above vibration is that obtained by compounding a note and its octave. A 
further exercise is that of com funding a note and its tiftli (periods in the ratio 2 : 3), 
or any note and another at an octave + fifth interval from it (periods in ratio 1 : 3). 
Diagrams of these cases will be found in treatises on sound under the head “Lis- 
sajous’ figures.'’] 

4 . If a system of vibrations differing in amplitude and periodic time be super- 
posed, we have for resultant 


y=:ai sin + + 0-2 sin 2 t ^^ + 02^ + . . . etc., 

which may be written in the form 

y = ai sin 2T^^^-f-ai^+rt.2sin 2v^-^+-a2^ -f . . . 

where T=»iiTi = m2T2=etc., in^ etc., being integers. This shows that y is 
periodic, for it remains unaltered when for t we substitute f + T. The periodic 
time of the resultant vibration is therefore T, the L.C.M. of T|, Tjj, Tj, etc. 

6. The comi)onent8 of an elliptic vibration are 

arssasinwf, and y = 6 sin (w< + 5 ), 
find the direction of the axes o^the ellipse. 

[The directions are given by tan cos 5 , where 0 is the angle made with 

the axis of ar.] 

6. Two elliptic vibrations, given by the equations 

a:,=aj sin -f-Oj) 1 x^^a^smiut + OLj) \ 
yi - sin {<at + /3j) / y^-b^ sin {ut -f- j ' 

are superposed, find the resultant vibration. 

[If the components of the resultant vibration be 

a: = a sin {w<-f-a) and sin (w<-h/3), 

we have 

a* = a,* + -P 2a^a2 cos (*1 - cuj), 

6^ = V + -H 26163 cos (/Slj - /Sg), 
tan 

Ol cos Oi +0, COSOs* ^ cos /Si-f 63 cos jSj*'* 

7 . The elliptic vibration 

•r = o sin y = 6 cos ut 
is equivalent to the two superposed circular vibrations 

Xi 6) sin uft 1 J(« - 6) sin wt \ 

yi=si(a-l-6)coa / yg= -|{a-6) cos /» 
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consequently the elliptic vibration may be regarded as the resultant of two oppositely 
directed circular vibrations of amplitudes, i(a +6) and ^{a - 6) respectively. 

8. System of DUcriU Particles— -Minor Limit to the Periodic Time . — A system of , 
pellets, each of mass m, is attached to a weightless string at equal intervals a. The 
string is stretched with tension T along a smooth horizontal plane, so that the force 
of gravity does not enter the question of the horizontal transverse disturbances. 
Discuss the motion (P. G. Tait, Ency. Brit., art. “Waves”). 

Let the transverse displacement of the nth pellet be yn at the time t. The 
equation of its motion is 

” y? _ f^ y*! ~ yn- i 1 

^ d C^ a a ‘ 


Again, if yn = A cos {u>t-kx) where x=na, we have, from the above equation, 

T 

- cos (ut - kx) = -[cos {td - k{x + a)} - 2 cos - kx) + cos {ut - k{x - a)} ] 
2T 


Hence 


= - — cos {<i)t - A: 2*)(1 - cos ka). 
2 4T . 2 ,, 


The greatest possible value of w is consequently 2 \/T/«ui; that is, we must have 
w < 2v/a, if V bo the velocity of a disturbance in a cord under the same tension and 
of the same mass j>er unit length. The time of oscillation of a pellet is 2r/w and is 
>rajv or vslamj'W 

This question is closely connected with Stokes’s theory of fluorescence. For if a 
disturbing force of shorter period tliau the limit given above be applied continuously 
to one of the pellets, there will be an accumulation of energy in its neighbourhood ; 
and this energy, if we suppose the disturbing force to cease, will be transmitted 
throughout the system by vibrations of equal or greater period than the limiting 
value above, corresponding to light of lower refrangibility than the incident, but 
having a definite superior limit of refrangibility. 

9. On the Group Velocity of a Train of fi’^avcs.—U a disturbance be excited at 
any place in a sheet of water, as by throwing a stone into a pond, the disturbance 
will be propagated into the still w'ater round and it will be seen that the surface 
comes to contain regions of disturbance separated from one another by regions of 
comparative freedom from disturbance. If any region of disturbance or group of 
waves be observed, it will be seen in this case that individual w'aves advance through 
the group, dying away as they approach its anterior limit ; the group advances also, 
but not as rapidly as the individual waves. It is obvious that we cannot represent 
such a wave-system by a single harmonic term, y — a cos because this 

expression implies constancy of amplitude for all values (including negative ones), 
of X and t. Sir G. G. Stokes first gave an analytic expression for this case by 
regarding the group as formed by the superposition of two infinite trains of waves, 
of equal amplitude, and of nearly equal wave lengths and frequencies, advancing in 
the same direction, and the same explanation has been develojied by Lord Rayleigh. 

In fact, if two such trains be sujxjrimposed, there will be at any instant places, 
separated by the distance which contains one more complete wave of one train than of 


m d d 

(X ^dx 

^ then /(*)» consequently we have y,* 

•nd Hence + ^ which reduces to 

when a is yery smi^ll, so that we recover the equation of vibration of a continuous 
cord. 
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the other, where the phoees of the wares agree and where therefore there will be' 

' mazimQm disturbance. The centm of these intervals will be places whsire 
train has gained half a wave length on the other train, and therefore will bo plic^ 
of disagreement of phase or of minimam distnrbance. As time changes, thS separa^ ' 
Mns advance, and, if their velocities be equal, two waves agreeing in p^ase ^illTi 
" remain in phase* The place of maximum disturbance, and therefore the groups will' 

. advance with the same velocity as that of the separate trains. But, if the train ojf 
' shorter wave length advance more rapidly tlian that of longer wave lengthy the;, 
waves in front of those agreeing in phase will be coming to be more nearly in {^ase, ; 
^and tile group will advance more rapidly than the separate trains ; while, if the 
of slitter wave length advance less rapidly than the other, the waves behind t^qae"* 
agreeing in phase will be coming to agree more nearly and the group will advance . 
less rapidly than the separate trains. ' . - 

If two infinite trains of waves be represented by co& {ut-Knc) and oos 
where K=27r/X and jf^ = 2ir/X', their resultant is 

.s , cos {(d - Kx) + cos (w'< - k'x) 

Now, if K - K and w' - w be very small, we have a train of waves whose amplitude 
varies slowly from one point to another between the limits 0 and 2, forming a series 
of groups separated from one another by regions comparatively free from disturbance. 

At any time t the position of the middle of that group which was initially at the 
origin is given by 

(w'- w)f-(x'-x)a:=0. 

Hence the velocity of the group is 

t K - K* 


or in the limit when the number of waves in each group is infinite, the relation 
between the group velocity U and the wave velocity V is 



remembering that w=2r/T and that K=2ir/X, or, as it may also be written. 


Thus if V oc X*» 


Cases- 


U_, . rflogV _, (flogV 
y d log K d log X’ 


or U = V-X- 


d\' 


U=(l-7i)V. 


V oc X, U=0, Reynolds’s disconnected pendulums 

V oc XI, U=iV, Deep-water gravity waves 

V oc X®, U=V, Aerial waves, etc. 

VocX-l, U=^|V, Capillary water-waves 

V oc X-i, Ua2V, Flexural waves 

' theory of capillary water waves (U=|V) has been given oy Ttiomioii,(Z%a.'^i 
J%., Kovembor 1871). Their w|ve length is so small that the force of v 

due to capillarity largely exceeds that due to gravity. The flexural waves (TJ » 2V) are 
thoee eorraepondi&g fb the bendiog of an elastic rod or plate (^yleigb, fhmy 
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iPirofessor 0$^nie' Reynolds’ (iVo/ur^ 23id Augusi^ io// ; aisox^m. Ply^ . 

month) showed dynamically that a group of deep*water waves will advance with 
jO]^ half the rapidity pf the individual waves. In this case the energy propagtW 
aqrjuis any pointt when a train of waves is passing, is only onc'half of the energy 
necessary to supply the wayes wliioh pass in the same time, so that if the train of 
wayds be limited it is impossible that its front can be propagated w6h the full 
, Velocity of the waves, as this would imply the acquisition of more energy than can 
in fact be supplied. Professor Reynolds did not contemplate the cases where more 
^enoi^ is propagated than corresponds to the waves passing in the same time, but 
, his argument applied conversely to the results already given shows that such cases ^ 
^^i^st exist. The ratio of tlie energy propagated to that of the passing waves i^/V. 
Thus the energy propagg^d per unit time is U/V of that existing in a length Y, or U 
times that existing in a unit length. Accordingly 

Energ y propagated per unit tim e_d(a>)_d(l/T) 

Energy (average) per unit length” dK ” d{l/X)‘ 

[Lord Rayleigh, Note on “Progressive Waves’' {^Proceedings of the London 
^ Mathematical Society^ vol. ix. No. ^126 ; also Theory of Sound.)] 



CHAPTER III 


ON THE APPROXIMATE RECTILINEAR PROPAGATION OF LIGHT 

49. ThQs Principle of Huygens — Secondary Waves — Wave 
^velopes. — The first function of any theory of light is to account 
atisfactorily for the so-called rectilinear propagation of light in a 
lomogeneous medium. The commonest observations on the shadows 
ast by opaque objects or on the beams of light transmitted through 
pertures show roughly that light is propagated in right lines or ray$^ 
,nd, as we have already mentioned, this apparent rectilinear propaga- 
ion would seem at first sight to argue strongly in favour of the 
orpuscular theory. When the facts are more closely scrutinised, 
lowew, it is found that the rectilinear propagation is only approxi- 
aate, for when the source of light is small, such as a narrow slit, then 
he shadow of an opaque obstacle (a wire, for example) is not so wide 
s the obstacle, for the light bends round the edges of the obstacle 
□to the geometrical shadow, just as sound bends round corners, only 
n a much smaller degree. 

Hence any proposed theory must account, not for an accurate 
ectilinear propagation, but for an approximate rectilinear propagation 
□ which there is a slight bending round corners. The apparent 
uperiority of the emission theory consequently breaks down, and in 
he explanation of this and other phenomena connected with the 
^age of light through narrow apertures, and past the edges of 
ipaque obstacles, the wave theory obtains a decided advantage. 

It is well known that large obstacles cast more or less distinct 
ound shadows, though in such cases there is considerable bending round 
omers, but the question at once arises as to how far the possibility of 
(observing this bending depends on the wave length. If the wave length 
B very small will the amount of observable bending be also very small f 
t will be seen from the follo^g considerations that this question m^ 
»e answered in the aRirmativ^and that the approximate rectilinear prd^ 
motion of Jight is a consequence of the minuteness of the wave length. 
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According to the wave theory each point of a luminous body is a 
centre of disturbance, or a source from which waves are propagated in 
the ether. It is therefore necessary to form some conception of the 
manner in which a wave is propagated. 

Let 0 (Fig. 23) be a centre of disturbance,* and let ah be the front 
of a spherical wave diverging from it. The radius of the wave 
increases with the velocity of light, so that 
the disturbance now at ab will an instant 
later be at ab\ and the single wave ab in 
travelling out will disturb all the elements of 
the medium over which it passes. Thus the 
disturbance of any one element of the medium 
causes a subsequent disturbance of all the 
other elements, and we may regard the dis- 
placements of the elements of the wave fjk'. 23. -Propagation by 
front ab as the cause of the subsequent sewndan wa\es. 

displacement of the elements of a h'. With M, M , etc., as centres, 
describe a series of equal small spheres ^ to represent the wavelets 
developed by the centres of disturbance M, M', etc. All these 
small spheres touch a sphere - afb' having its centre at 0, and in 
this manner we get a new wave front a'b\ In this manner the wave 
ab is propagated to ab' by the small secondary waves arising from the 
front of the original wave ab. The envelope of these secondary waves 
is the grand wave, an<l from this point of view of wave envelopes 
Huygens regarded a wave as being propagated. The effective part of 
each secondary wave in generating the primary wave he supposed con- 
fined to that portion of it w'hich touches the envelope. 

The energy of ab is thus" handed on to a'b\ and in the same 
manner from a'b' to a^b", etc. Consequently each point of the wave 
front in any of its anterior positions may be considered as a centre of 
disturbance from which a secondary wave diverges, and the aggregate 
effect of these secondury waves at any point the same as that of the 
primary wave itself, when passing through that point. ^ 

Or, more generally, if round the origin 0 any ideal closed surface 
be described, the whole action at any point outside this surface, of the 
waves diverging from 0, may be regarded as due to the motion pro- 
pagated across the various elements of the surface ; that is, each 
element of the surface, as a centre of disturbance, sends waves to the 

' This assumes the medium to bo isotropic. 

•“ The envelope is really a surface of two sheefl^^ne sheet lying behind ab and 
the other in front of ab. One of the dilhcultios of this presentation of the theory 
is to explain why light is not propagated backwards as well as forwards. 
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I their combined action. The general problem, therefore, is td deter- 
ime the nature of the disturbance at any point - when the ;fidl 
B^tioulars ot the displacement at each point of any surface 8uricoundij[|^/ 
^ origin 0 are knownl^ It is convenient, however, to choose t^e wave, 
Irot as the surface of resolution, for the vibrations at it at any ip^nt ^ 
re all in the same phase. v* ; 

Thus if oft be the front of a wave diverging from 0, then all p^itttA| 
n the surface of ab are in the same phase of motion at any, install t, , 
nd, as time progresses, each point passes through all the .phases of the 
ibration originated by 0. Each point of (ib must, therefore, be 
Bgarded as the origin of an infinite train of waves, and in calculating : 
he displacement at any point outside ah, we must consider all ^he, 
^aves which reach that point simultaneously from the various points 
f oft. These waves ^vill have left the various points of ab at different 
imes previously, and will, therefore, be in different phases when they 
each the point. The general problem, therefore, is to find the 
esultant of a system of vibrations of different amplitudes and phases, 
letermined by the distances of the various points of ab from the point 
n question. 

* • In order to make this clearer let AB (Fig. 25) represent the trace of 
i plane parallel to the front of a system of plane waves travelling 
;owards 0. At any instant the various points Mj, My Mg, etc., of 
\B are in the same phase of motion, and this phase changes peno^^ 
dly as the time progresses. Each point of AB, regarded as ^ centre 
)f disturbance, is the origin of an infinite train of waves (which diverge 
SIS spheres around it if the medium be isotropic), so that at^any 
instant the displacement at 0 is the Resultant of an infinite series of 
iisturbances propagated from the various points of AB. The phases 
of these disturbances are determined by the distances of 0 from the 
various points of AB. Thus, if V be velocity of propagation, the wavw 
r^hing 0 at any instant are— the wave which left P at the time Q|/y 
previously, the wave which left M^ at the time OMj/V previousl}^ the 
Inter* wavWwhich left Mg at the time OUJV previously, etc., etc., so that fl 
If*®**®*’ thfe variation of phase with time be known, then the phases qi rfl th| 
disturbances reaching 0 at any instant are known. Their amplitl^i 
can also be calculated, and so the resultant effect at 0 
estimated,^ if they de^nd upon the inclination to the wave *6^ oi 

^ I Huygens endeavoured toj|pUiii the reotilinesr propagation of light by ihi 
prineiple of wave envelopes tdfp Thus if (Fig. 28) be sn aperture, i 

cone of light falling on it from 0, he that the effect ot each element of ai 

in geneniing a'b'.wm confined to the apex of the secondary wave or that part of i 
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the line joihihg 0 to the corresponding Centre of disturbance, and if 
tfce law of this variation be known. 

The question now arises as to what is to limit the secondary 
waves diverging from each point of the primary wave as origin. In 
an isotropic medium the disturbance of each little wave spr^s 
generally in a spherical form. Are we to suppose the sphere com- 
pleted so that each small wavelet is propagated backwards as well as 
forwards ? 

We know that a single wave may be transmitted along a stretched 
cord, or through the air. In this case the agitation of any point 
causes the futvire agitation of those in advance of it, but of none in 
the direction from which it has been propagated. Thus in Fig. 7 the 
wave travelling along the cord AB disturbs in turn all those parts of 
the cord in advance of it, but has no effect on those behind it. For 
this reason it has been 8up|X)sed by some that each point of the 
primary wave sends forward onlj^ a hemispherical wave, viz. that half 
of the secondary spherical wave which lies in front of the primary 
wave. Further, if the disturbance is zero at the base of this hemi- 
sphere, it is natural to suppose that the intensity of the disturbance 
diminishes gradually from the vertex towards the base. This would 
be the case, for example, if the intensity in any direction varied as the 
cosine of the obliquity, or inclination to the wave normal. 

The law which determines the intensity at each point of a 
secondary wave has been investigated by Sir (1. (h Stokes.* He has Stokes’s 
shown from the equations of motion of an elastic medium that the 
effect of an elementary wave at an external point varies as (1 + cos $) 
where 0 is the obliquity, or angle between the wave normal and the 
line joining the point to the centre of the elementary wave. This 
factor will vanish only when 0 -- tt, that is, for points directly behind the 
wave. According to this law the secondary wavelet must be regarded 
as a complete sphere, the disturbance varying gradually from a maxi- 
mum at its forward apex to zero at the diametrically opposite point in 
its rear. The effect produced at any point by a wave element depends 
also on the direction of vibration in the element. Sir G. G. Stokes 
„ found it proportional to the sine of the angle between this direction 

which touches the envelojw. This practically assumed the whole question. Fresnel 
(OSuvres, tom. i. p. 174) took into account the secondary waves diverging from 
ths various points of abf and showed that these by mutual interference may 
neutralise each other in some regions of space, and hence produce darkness and 
shadow. ^ 

On the Dynamical Theory of Ditfractioi^Bro^A. and Phy$, Papers^ vol. ii. p. 

243; Camh, Phil, Tran^. vol. k. p. 1, 1849. Stokes showed that any Ktnotion of 
l + would satisfy the conditions equally well. 
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and the radius vector to the point, and also that it vra^'^^eoesiary .to 
accelerate the phase of the vibration by a quarter of a period in 
from the primary to the secondary waves, ; ^ 

It will be sufficient, however, for our present purpose to admit 
that the effect produced at any point by a secondary wave depends • 
upon the obliquity, and diminishes as the obliquity increases. ^ ; 

50. Pefinltlon of Poles and Half-period Elements. — The pole 
of a wave with respect to any external point 0 is that point of the 
wave which is nearest to 0, or more accurately, that point of the wave 
from which the disturbance reaches 0 in the least time. If the wave 
is plane the pole of 0 is the foot of the perpendicular drawn from it 
to-the wave front, and if the wave is spherical, the pole is that point 
j^here the wave is intersected by the line joining 0 to the centre of 
the sphere. 

In general, if the wave be neither plane nor spherical, we define the 
jyole (or jyoles) of a wave as the point (or 
points, or continuous locus of points) on the 
wave front, from which light is propagated 
to 0 in either a* minimum or a maximum 
time. 

Let P (Fig. 24) be the pole of a wave 
with respect to the point 0, and denote 
OP by h. The disturbance from P reaches 0 
sooner .than the disturbance from any other 
point of the wave. With 0 as centre and a 
radius describe a curve on the wave 

front. This curve is the intersection- of the 
Pig. 24.-Haif-period Bienirnt*. ^ sphere of radius ^ + JA 

81 ^ centre 0, and will include a small element of area on the wave 
front around P which we shall call the first Jmlf-pemd element or zme. 

With 0 as centre and a radius + A describe another sphere meet- 
ing the wave front in a second curve which with the first curve will 
^ include a little annulus or strip or area on the wave fro;it. This area 
we term the second half-period element. Similarly by describing other 

Spheres of radii h + 3.^, h + 4^, etc., we obtain curves on the wave front* 

.■.¥ £ i. 

; including the 3rd, 4th, etc., half-period elements, the nth half-period 
/ element being intercepted between the spheres of radii 5 + (n - 1)JA 
- .:and 5+nJA. A half-period element with respect to any point 0 k 





■ ithen a narrow strip of the 
point, and such that the di 


(Alter edi|B from 0 is half a wave length. 


e front surrounding the pole P 
nee of the distances of iti inner and 
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Compwlsoii of two Consecutive Half-period Elements. — Let 

consider the^ mutual effect of two consecutive half-period 
elements, and MjMg, at the point 0 (Fig. 24). For this pifrpose 
’.let* the annulus be divided into a series of concentric circular 

rings of infinitesimal area. This may be supposed to be done by a 
systc^ of spheres described round 0 as centre with radii r, r + S, . 
r -f 2o, r + 3§, etc., where 5 is a very small quantity (a submultiple of 
|a) and r is ,the distance of the inner edge of from 0. Then, 
if MgMj be divided up in the same manner, the first ring of will 
be half a wave length nearer 0 than the first ring of MgMg, and being 
consequently opposite in phase they will neutralise each other at 0 if 
the amplitudes of the vibrations which they transmit are equal. In Corre* 
the same way the second ring of will be opposite in phfvse to the 
second ring of the third to the third, etc., so that the consecu- 

tive brings of one half -period element tend to neutralise the corre- 
sponding rings of the other, and if the amplitudes of the disturbances 
due to them are equal they will destroy each other completely. 

. We have now to examine how far equality in this respect is 
realised and on what quantities approximate equality depends. For 
this purpose it is necessary to remember that the elementary rings 
into which^the half-period elements have been divided are such that 
they are at uniformly increasing distances r, r + 5, r + 2d, etc., from 0, 
and they consequently send vibrations of 

^uifonnly increasing pKase to 0. Rings ^ 

constructed in this manner will not bo 
rigorously^ equal in area, and the ampli- 
tudes of the vibrations they transmit 
to 0 may differ accordingly. In order 
to find an expression for the area of 
any such ring let XX' (Fig. 25) 
bo the width of the annulus, and let 
OX' - OX = 5 where 3 is a very small 
quantity. Then if x be the mean radius 
of the annulus its area is 27ra;XX' ; but 

h[y similar trmngles XX' : 3 : : r : a;, where • 

r i^^N^e mean distance of the strip from 0, hence x . XX' = r3, and | 
the, Expression for the area becomes 

, . 2irr5, 

This expression shows %is that if the rings are so constructed that 
||t<emain8 constant, then their areas incr<^|||$ as they recede from tho 
centre; hut;the increase of amplitude arising from this increase of . 
area ie exactly connterbalanoed by the diminution of amplitude arising ; 
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from increase of distance from 0 , if we take as a first assumption that 
the amplitude of the vibration transmitted^ to 0 by any ring is propor- 
tional to the area of the ring and inversely as its mean distance from 0 
(the energy varying inversely as the square of r and directly as the 
square of the amplitude).* Since the area of the annulus is 2Trr5, this 
assumption leads to the conclusion that the amplitude of the vibration 
due to any annulus is proportional to 

27r5, 

and therefore the same for all the rings. The corresponding tings of 
two consecutive half-period elements would thus produce equal and 
opposite effects at 0 and would appear to neutralise each other com- 
pletely, but as yet we have not introduced any consideration as to how 
^ far the amplitude of the vibration due to any element depends on the 
obliquity — that is, upon the inclination of the wave normal to the line 
joining 0 to the element in question. At present we shall merely 
Effect of assume that the effect of obliquity is to diminish the amplitude so that 
obliquity, produced at 0 by any element diminishes as the radius of 

the ring increase.s. Tlie result of this assumption is that the element- 
ary rings of the half-period element MjMg are more effective at 0 than 
the corresponding rings of M 2 M 3 , and instead of complete neutralisation 
we have an outstanding difference for every consecutive pa^r of zones, 
and the resultant of these outstanding differences is the integral effect 
of the wave. 

It is interesting to notice the effect of this diminution of amplitude 
on the resultant of a single half-period element. If such an element 
be divided, as above, into a great number of concentric rings of 
equicrescent phase, and if there were no diminution of amplitude 
arising from increase of obliquity, then, when represented graphically, 
resultant of the whole zone would be represented by the diameter 
OP of a circle OMP, as shown in Fig. 15, p. 52, the phase of the 
resultant being 90"* behind that of the vibration coming from the inner 
edge of the zone. The effect of diminution of amplitude, however, is 
such that in constructing the curve OMP the elements of length 
diminish as we proceed along it by revolving the tangent through 
^equal increments of angle. This leads to an increase in the curvature 
rof the amplitude curve corresponding to any given portion of the^zone, 
and, as a consequence, the phase XOP (Fig. 1 4) of the resultant is less 
than 90° behind that of the inner edge of the zone. The phase of the 
resultant of a single half-period element may thus be less than that of 
the central element of the isone and may correspond to a ring of the. 
zone situated between the central ring and the inner edge. 

Before concluding the comparison of two consecutive half-period 
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lements it will be useful to examine the outstanding difference 
rising from obliquity in so far as it depends on the wave length. We 
ave found that the amplitude of the vibration due to any elementary 
ing is proportional to 27r6, when the obliquity is neglected, and if we 
enote the obliquity by 6 and the distance OP by jp we have cos 0 
nd consequently any function of 0 may be expressed in terms of r and 
be constant p. Hence, if the law of variation of amplitude with 
bliquity be known, it may be expressed as a function of r, and the 
mplithde of the vibration due to any elementary ring may be written 
a the form 

A = a/[r). 

?he amplitude of the vibration due to the corresponding ring of the 
onsecutive zone will therefore be 

A' = ajlr + i\) = aJlr) + ia\/(r) -f etc. 

Ls those are opposite in phase their joint effect will be 
A' - A = yi\f (r) -4- etc. , 

0 that if A is small the outstanding difference will be a small quantity Any 
)roportional to A, viz. — 

iaA/(r). 

lence when A is small, the resultant of two consecutive zones is small 
(ompared with either. 

For example, if we assume that the amplitude varies simply as the 
iosine of the obliquity, we have f(r) = pj'r and /(?)= - ^/r^, so that 

A - A' ~ \ap\lr'^. Cosine 

Thus with this law of variation (or with Stokes’s law, p. 65) the 
)utstanding difference varies directly as A and inversely as the square 
)f the distance ; in other words, as the zones recede from P their 
iffects become smaller and more nearly equal to each other. 

62. Plane Wave. — In order to estimate the whole effect of a 
plane wave at any point 0 wo divide it, as in the foregoing article, 
into a system of half- period elements with respect to 0. Let 
lenote the resultant effect at 0 of the first half-period element, 
that of the second, and so on. Then since the corresponding rings of 
two consecutive half-period elements are opposite in phase at 0, the 
whole effect of the plane wave is represented by the series 

% 7 

8 = - % -I- Wj - -H etc. 

The only definite knowledge which we have as yet deduced concerning 
this series is that the consecutive terms are very nearly equal and 
gradually grow less and less in absolute value as they |0oede from the 
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beginniog of the series, and setting out with this information, it^^ay 
be easily shown that its sum S approximates in the limit to the value 
, Jmj. For since the successive terms decrease continuously according; 
to some law, from the beginning to the end of the series, it follows 
that if ordinates Omj, etc. (Fig. 26), be erected at equal distances along 
a right line OX, so that the lengths of the ordinates represent the 
terms Wp etc., of the series S, then a smooth curve may be 

drawn through the extremities of these ordinates which will be Either 
concave or convex towards the axis OX, according to the law of Varia- 
tion of the constituents 
of the series. Now ob- 
viously Wja = - TWj, 

and m^b = 
and consequently S' 
is the sum of the 
intercepts Wgft, 

etc., and this sum in- 
cludes the alternate 
steps only of the stairs leading down from to X. But the sum of 
all the steps (m^ - m.^) + (m., - ^^3) + etc., is obviously wq, hence the 
<. sum of the alternate steps must in the limit be half of the whole — 
that^ 

In deducing this result the only condition that has been introduced is 
that the terms gradually diminish to zero, so that the curve gradually 
approaches, and ultimately touches the axis OX.' 

Haiimum The same reasoning proves that the sum of all the terms after the 
error. , 

' The series may be written 

being imn, or according as is odd or even. Each of t)ie bracketed 

terms is small if the values of m diminish slowly ; bu(. since their numl>er it Urge 
we would not be justiGed for that reason in neglecting them. But assuming, for 
example, that the law of variation is such that the effect of each %oue lls smaller 
than the arithmetic mean of the effects of the preceding and following zones, all the' 
terms in brackets are positive, and therefore ^ 

writing the series as 

s = Bh - ^ - XH + 2*] - ‘‘o- ' 

ifc is shown that, under the same conditions, 


S<|!±^. 
Benoe the bracOiiiea terms must he negligible. 


(Schuster, Theory of Optic$,) 
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# approidmates to Jwtn, and consequently the error introduced by 
,ne|jj.ecting all the terms after the does not exceed 

Now, if the wav^ length be tery small, a small area around P wilL 
contain a large number of half-period elements, and the resultanr 
effect of this portion of the wave will be approximately the ^me as. 
that of the complete wave, the error being less than half the value of 
the last half-period element, which, when n is large, becomes vanish- 
ingly small. VVe conclude, therefore, that when A. is small, the^ 
effective portion of the wave is confined to a small area around the pole 
of the wave. If this area be intercepted by an opaque obstacle the 
remainder of the wave will have no appreciable effect at 0 ; that is, a 
small obstacle at P will screen 0 almost entirely from the wave, and 
this is what we mean when we say that light is propagated in right 
lines. 

The approximate rectilinear propagation of light is therefore a 
consequence of the extreme shortness of the wave length, and is 
explained by the principle of interference combined with Huygens's 
supposition concerning secondary waves. When the wave length is Bendiag. 
large, as in the case of sound, the bending round corners becomes very 
noticeable, but in this case also fairly distinct shadows are cast, and 
screening occurs, when the obstacle is large compared with the wave 
length. The only (|ifference is that when the wave length is small 
the intensity falls off much more rapidly as we recede within the 
geometrical shadow, and as the limits of observation are determined 
by the intensity, the extent to which bending is observable is enor- 
mously less in tlie case of light than in that of sound. 

The foregoing results, deduced from the series S, may be alsoGrapbic 
derived in a very convenient and* instructive manner by aid of the*^ 
elegant graphic method of Art. 45. Thus, if we construct the ampli- 
tude curve for the first half-period element, it will be represented, as 
we have already seen, by an arc Ou'a (Fig, 27), which is very nearly 
a semicircle, and in the same way if the construction be extended the 
second half-period element will be represented by an arc ah'b^ which is 
also nearly a semicircle. The resultant of the first half-period is 


and the resultant of the second is 


J ’V'/. ?rt3=aA, 

^hile the resultant effect of the pair taken together is 

j mi -7^4=06, 


r 


the diffei^ce Oi being small compared with either rn^ qr^^. Similarly, 
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if the construction be extended to the other half-period elements, so 
as to embrace the whole wave front, the third half-period will give 
rise to the arc hc'c^ the fourth to cd'dy etc., etc. JEience the complete 
icurve representing the whole wave is a spiral of an infinite number of 


A -/ ../ 

<! 

h 

(> 


Fig. 27. -Vibration Spiral. 

nearly circular convolutions of evcr-<lecreivsing radius surrounding a 
point J on the line Oa, very approximately half-way between 0 and a. 
Since OJ represents the amplitude of the vibration excited by the 
whole wave, and since = it follows that in the limit we have 

So also the figure informs us (as does also the series S) that the effect 
of the first two, or any even number of half-period elements, is less 
than the effect of the whole wave, while the effect of any odd number 
of elements is greater than the effect of the whole wave. In either 
case, as the number of elements is increased, the deficit or excess of 
effect over OJ gradually diminishes ; that is, the lengths Or, Od, etc., 
become more nearly equal to OJ. 

We are consequently led to the conclusion that if the whole wave 
is screened off, except the first half-perio<l element, the intensity at^ 
the point 0 under consideration will be about four times as great as 
that produced by the whole wave, whereas, if the aperture be increased 
SQ aA to transmit two half-period elements, the intensity at 0 will be 
Effect of reduced almost to zero. By increasing the aperture so as to transmit 
scrSeniiig. half-periods the intensity again rises to a maximum, and bjr 
further increasing it so as to transmit four elements the intensity falls 
to a minimum. By still further increasing the aperture the intensity 
at 0 passes through a succession of maxima and minima, but these 
become less and less pronounced as the number of elements is increased, 
so ttkAt aftor tbe^perture reaches a certain limit further increase will 
produce ao noticeable effect in the illumination at 0. Now a large 


t / ' 


\ 
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number of these elements is included in a small area around P, the 

i 

pole of 0, and we consequently conclude that the effective portion 
of the wave is restricted to a small area around P in so far as the 
illumination at 0 is concerned. 

On the other hand, if we consider the effect of placing a small 
screen, instead of an aperture, at the pole of the wave, we see at once 
that when the screen just covers the first zone, the amplitude of the 
vibration at 0 will be represented by aJ, fw the part Oaa of the 
amplitude curve is cut off while the remainder of the spiral remains 
effective. Similarly, if the screen covers two elements, the intensity 
at 0 will be represented by the square of bJ, and so on. We con- 
clude, therefore, that as the screen increases in size the intensity at 
0 gradually diminishes to zero without passing through maxima or 
mihima, and that when the screen is large enough to cover a con- 
siderable number of zones the illumination at 0 falls below the limits 
of observation. 


These theoretical deductions are fully confirmed by the results 
obtained by experiment, as will bo seen later on, and it may be w^ell to 
remark that there is no complementary relation, such as might at first 
sight be imagined, connecting the intensity at 0 when part of the 
wave is transmitted through an aperture with that obtained when the 
same part is obstructed by a screen, and the remainder transmitted ; 
for, in the former case, the illumination passes through maxima and 
minima as the size of the aperture is varied, whereas, in the latter case, 
no such maxima or minima occur. 

53. Spherical Wave. — In the same manner we may calculate the 
effect of a spherical wave at an external point. Let C (Fig. 28) be 


^the centre of the wave, P the pole of 0, 
and let OM' - OM = S, where S is a very 
small quantity. 

The area of the annulus intercepted 
on the surface of the wave by Uvo spheres 
described round 0 with radii OM and 
OM' is 

2jra sin MM' 



where $ denotes the angle OCM. For since MM' is very small the 
annulus is a circle of mean radius a sin 61, viz. the perpendicular from 
M on 00, a being the radius CM of the wave. 

Now if N be the foot of the perpendicular from M on OM', 


MJP 


sssin OM'C, 



OM' sin OM'C=OCsin OCM', 
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-^pr since the angle is very small and NM' == 8, we have 
r3=(a+6) MM' sin 

consequently the area of the annulus is 


For a plane wave a = a + 6 = oo , and the area becomes as beforej ) 
2 ^ 8 . ^ 

Hence if we neglect the variation of amplitude arising from 
obliquity and take it to vary directly as the area of the strip and 
inversely as the distance r, we find that the amplitude produced at 0 
by any annulus, such that the difference of the distances of its inner 
" and outer edges from 0 is 8, is simply proportional to^ 



and consequently all rings for which 8 is the same produce effects of 
equal magnitude at 0. We find, therefore, as before that when the 
effect of obliquity is neglected the consecutive half-period elements 
destroy each other at 0, but* when the obliquity is taken into account 
the effects of the various zones at 0 gradually diminish as they recede 
from the pole P, and the w'hole effect is the sum of the series 


S = - VI2 + f etc., 

in which the terms gradually diminish from left to right. From this 
stage all the reasoning of the foregoing article applies together with the 
graphic construction, and we conclude that the whole effect is approxi- 
mately the same as half that of the first half-period element, or 

64. Wave of any Form. — When plane or spherical waves are 
reflected or refracted at curved surfaces the wave front in gener^" 
becomes of a more complicated character ; hence, in order to complete 
the problem of the rectilinear propagation of light in isotropic media, 
it is necessary to consider the case in which the wave front is a surface 
of any form. The first point to be remarked about such a surface is 
that it may present several poles with respect to any point 0, for 
r may be such that the radius vector drawn from 0 to a variable point 
. on the surface passes through several maxima and minima as the point 

.. ,traverse8 the surface. These poles are the points in which the surface 
' ‘ # . , > 
. Or thus: r*teaH(a + 6)*-2a(a+6) cos $, rrfr=o(fl+6) sin Srfe, bat hsft 
and therefore at once rdm{a-^b) MM' sin 0, * 

^ * Orff ^ Is the phase difference, the amplilade is proportional to 
For AJEivsn phase difference the inteoeitv is proportional to \*. 
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js wyeueu uy a »puwe of variable radius described round 0, and they ; 
may be isolated from eac6 other, or they may in some cases be con- - 
secutiv^ points on the surface and form a continuous locus or^curve of Pole locus, 
poles. 


Now since the radius vector from 0 to any pole P (Fig. 29) is 
either a maximum or a minimum, it follows that the line OP is a 
normal to the surface at P. For this 
reason the element of surface in the 
. immediate neighbourhood of P will have 
sensibly the same effect at 0 as the cor- 
responding element around P taken either 
on the tangent plane or on the sphere of 
closest contact with the surface at P. 

Hence when the wave length is very 
small, so that a considerable number of Fig. 20. -Wave of any Fomi. 
half-period elements are contained in a small area around P, this 



/ 

v.r' 

/•'f 

/ 

1 

0 




portion of the wave will produce an effect at 0 which will not be 
sensibly increased by increasing the magnitude of tlie*area in question, 
or if this portion of the surface be intercepted by a screen, the darkness 
at 0 will not be sensibly increased by increasing the size of this screen. 

As we recede from P the obliquity increiises, and as before we 
can see ‘from general considerations that two consecutive half-period 
elements at a distance from P very approximately neutralise each 
other."^^ For if we consider two consecutive half-period elements 
intercepted on the surface by spheres described round 0 with radii 
r-jA, r, and r+.U, then, if A be small, any two neighbouring 
portions of these elements Mill be related to each other as the 
.neighbouring portions of two consecutive half-period elements on a 
plane or spherical surface, at a distance from the polo such that the 
obliquity is the same. When this obliquity is sensible the outstand- 
ing difference of effect between two consecutive half-period elements 
will consequently be vanishingly small when A is small, and the whole 
effective portion of the wave will be limited to a small area surround- 
ing each pole. 

In the general case, therefore, the whole illumination at 0 will 
appear to come from the immediate neighbourhood of certain points 
on the surface, and this illumination will not be appreciably infiiienced 
by screening off the remainder of the surface. These points may be 
isolated and can be treated as separate sources when they are removed 
from each other by a large number of half-period elements, the effect 
of eAoh being approximately the same as half that of the first half: 
period element, , or they may be close together and form continuoi^; 
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loci on the surface, so that the illumination may appear to come to 0 
from certain curves traced on the surface. 

54a. There are two defects in the explanation of the rectilinear 
propagation of light as given by Fresnel from considering the primary 
wave as equivalent to the secondary waves. It does not adequately 
explain why light is not propagated backwards as well as forwards, 
nor why it should be necessary to accelerate the phase of the secondary 
waves by a quarter of a perioti in order that their effect at 0 (see 
Fig. 25) should be identical with that of the primary wave reaching 
0 directly. In Fig. 27, OJ represents the vibration due to all the 
secondary waves, but it differs in phase by a quarter period from the 
phase of the vibration due directly to the primary wave. Stokes 
showed dynamically that, for waves advancing through an elastic 
medium, the acceleration of phase by a quarter period was necessary 
in order that the secondary waves should be equivalent in effect at 
any point to the primary wave reaching that point ; but there seems 
to be no physical explanation of the necessity. It is interesting to 
note, however, that Professor Trouton ^ showed for Hertzian waves 
that a mall reflector, that is, one acting approximately like the pole 
of a wave, reflects a wave nearly a quarter of a period in advance of 
the whole reflected wave. 

Also Gouy *^ showed experimentally that when convergent light 
passes through a focus and becomes divergent, there is an accelera- 
tion in phase of half a period, a quarter period before and a 
quarter period after passing through the focus. Ho also showed that, 
when a beam of light passes through a venj small opening, the waves 
passing through are advanced in phase by a quarter of a period. He 
attributes this to an anomalous velocity of the waves under such 
circumstances, and regarding each point, of the surface locus of the 
centres of secondary waves as a small window, he considers the^ 
secondary w^e as starting with this anomalous velocity, so that, in 
the first instants of its advance, it gains the quarter period in phase. 
(Cf. also Art. 329, where the anomalous velocity of the waves leaving 
a Hertzian oscillator leads to the gain of a quarter period in the first 
quarter period.) 

It may be shown mathematically that if a continuous train of 
waves is passing through a medium, the disturbance at any point 0 
at any instant (/) may be calculated by taking the integral, over any 
dosed surface surrounding the point, of certain disturbances at the 

various points of this surface at a previous time (^t - ^ and that 
* Naiurfi, vol. xl. (1889), p. 898. 

' CompU$ vol cx. (1890), p. 1251, and vol. cxi. (1890), pp, 83, 910. 
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therefore the light disturbance at 0 may be looked on as due to the 
resultant effect of these disturbances being propagated to 0 with 
velocity V. 

The proof of this theorem may be developed in the following form. 

Green’s theorem applied to such a surface for the functions U 
l^nd where r is the distance of any point from 0, gives 


/ fr ),iS + 4.U, 


( 1 ) 


where the normal is drawn out from the space included by the surface, 
the volume integrals are taken through the volume included by it, 
the surface integrals are taken over its surface, and Uq is the value of 
U at 0. 

Let s be the light disturbance at any point, so that s satisfies the 
differential equation for the propagation of a disturbance through a 
medium by wave-motion, 

Let U be the function after f ^ has been substituted in it for 

Then if S be used for differentiation, so far only as a function 
contains the independent variable explicitly, it follows from the above 
equation that 


Now 


therefore 
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but since U is a function of t - y. 


Therefore 


V^U 


^ r 




dx5r 


Substituting in (1) we get 
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Therefore 


£ 

dx 


/xdV\ 1 1 .f 

!\j^ dr dr r* dr r dr } dr 

' uU J^aU a; 5«U 

ir~^r* dr ^r^dxdr^ r® dt^ 


^da?\r* dr)~r'^dr^ ^ 


X W 1 5HT 
'r*5ur5r'^r 5r^' 


Substituting in (2) we have 

•< 

Qr if (rr) is the angle between r and the normal to the surface and /, 
m, n the direction cosines of this normal 


=/ I?]'*®- 


But 




Therefore 


4irU 


K r ^ 


(3) 


The bght disturbance at 0 at the time t may, therefore, be con- 
sideted as tbijiifffct of disturbances at the previous time / - y at 
^h point of fflFclosed surface surrounding 0, which are propagated 
to 0 with velocity V ; and, if the values of s and ^ are known at 
each point of this closed surface, the disturbance at 0 may be calca^ 
lated from (3) by integration. 

If the light is due to a source C outside s, the disturbance at any 
point P distant rj, from C will be 


s=C"C09 2ir( 
ri 


au a0_, , 
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nrhete the first term may be neglected in comparison with the second, 
w A 4 small compared with r. 

Thus, it will be seen from (3) that 

..fj' JCirchhoff^ and Voigt gave this mathematical presentation of the 
jeCjndary waves of Huygens and Fresnel, and found the value 
fOT the factor which determines the amplitude of the disturbance 

it any point. ’The method of Fresnel's zones may be applied to 
iemonstrate the usual rectilinear propagation of light, and it follows 
ihat the elementary waves are not propagated backwards. At a point 
m the line CO produced (vrj) = (i^), and the effect at 0 of the dis- 
turbance vanishes. Moreover, the effect at 0 is due to disturbances 
that are in phase a quarter period ahead of the direct disturbance, 
ind when these are integrated over the surface they lead to a dis- 
turbance at 0 that agrees in phase with that of the direct wave 
:rpm C. 

Larmor,^ however, points out that this must not be taken as an 
ixact mathematical demonstration of the validity of Huygens's apd 
Fresnel’s hypothesis, for such would be impossible independently of 
the mechanics of the propagation of the wave train. [See also 
[layleigh, Coll Papers^ iii. No. 148.] 

* See Dnide’s 0/;<tw{Maun and Millikan), p. 179; Kirolihoff, Gcs. Abh, or Forles. 
ibtrmcUh. Optik; W. Voigt, KompemHiimd. theor. Physik, ii. p. 776. 

* Proe. Lond, Math. Soc.^ eer. 2, vol. i. p. 1 ; see also Love, ibut. p. 37. 



CHAPTER IV 
REFLECTION 

66. Reflection, Regrulai* and Irnegrulap.— When light falls upon 
the surface of separation of two media, part of it is generally turned 
back or reflected. Thus when a pencil of light, admitted into a darkened 
room by a hole in the shutter, is allowed to ^ fall uix)n a polished 
metallic mirror, a reflected beam may be seen^ leaving the mirror 
and travelling along a certain definite j>ath. This portion of the light 
is said to be regularly reflected, in contradistinction to another jwrtion 
of the light, which, after falling upon the mirror, is scattered at the 
surface in all directions — or irregularly reflected. This scattering is 
due to the inequalities of the reflecting surface, and it diminishes as 
the polish of the surface is made more perfect.^ 

, It is by means of this scattered light that we see most of the Ixxiies 
around us which are not self-luminous. Thus if the light were all 
regularly reflected from a mirror the eye would be affected only when 
placed in the reflected beam, and then a bright image of the sun w^ould 
be seen in the mirror. If the eye were elsewhere, no light would enter 
it and nothing would be seen. The scattered light, however, is diffused 
iij all directions from ordinary objects and enters the eye from all parts 
of the surface, so that they can be seen in every position of the eye. 

In speaking of reflected light in future we mean that light which 
is regularly reflected according to the laws which we are about to 
enunciate. The so-called irregularly reflected light, when there is any 

* By means of reflecting dost particles in the air which scatter the light in all 
directions. We cannot, of course, see light travelling through space. It only affects 
the eye when it enters it, and therefore must either enter it directly from the source 
or be reflected into it. 

* The expression “irregularly reflecterl " is here rather an abuse of terms. There 
is no irregularity in the reflection. The irregularity is confined to the reflecting 
itirface. The ordinary laws of reflection are obeyed in full, and are not departed 
from nnlees the linear dimensions of the reflecting surface, or of the nigosities on it, 
are small compared with the wave length. 

' 
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occasion to speak of it, will be specially referred to as scattered or 
diffused light. 

66. Laws of Reflection. — The beam of light falling upon the 
mirror is termed the incident lights and the angle which its direction 
makes with the perpendicular (or, as it is often called, the normal) to 
the surface at the point of incidence is named the angle of incidence^ 
while that part of the light which is reflected is known as the reflected 
lighif and the angle which its direction makes with the normal to the 
surface is the angle of reflection. The relations between the angles of 
incidence and reflection have been known from the earliest times, and 
are stated in the Laws of Ueflection : “ The angles of ineidencc and re- 
flection are in the same plane, are on opposite sides of the normal and 
are equal.” 

The first pfirt of this statement affirms that the reflected ray lies 
in the plane containing the incident i*ay and the normal to the surface 
at the point of incidence, while the second expresses the equality of 
the angles of incidence and reflection. 

The intensity of the reflected light generally increases with the 
angle of incidence and with the polish of the surface. It also depends 
largely on the nature, of the medium from which it is incident, and on 
that from which it is reflected. For example, much more light is 
reflected, under the same circumstances, from a plate of glass in air 
than from the same plate immersed in water. The variation of the 
reflecting power of a surface with the angle of incidence is well illus- 
trated by comparing water and mercury. At perpendicular incidence 
water reflects about the fiftieth part of the incident light, while 
mercury reflects about the two-thirds; but at an incidence of 89|^ 
they each reflect about 72 per cent of the incident light. 

An accurate experimental proof of the laws of reflection is furnished 
by observations with such an instrument as the Meridian Circle. Adjust 
the telescope to observe a star directly, and then observe the reflection 
of the same star seen in the horizontal surface of a basin of mercury. 
The telescope in these two observations will be found to make the 
same angle, on opposite sides, with the vertical lihe.^ 

The graduation of such an instrument is the most perfect that can 
be accomplished by human skill, and yet the smallest divergence from 
the preceding law has never been (Jetected. 

67. Illustration of fleflected and Reft^acted Waves. — ^If a perfectly 
elastic ball impinges directly on another of equal mass at rest, the 

^ Systematic observations of this kind are made in several observatories. The 
minute discordance olwerved has never been attributed to inaccuracy in the law. 
See the annual volume of Greenwich OhservcUiont. 
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ta^ the motioii of the first, while ^e first. 

Dojcftto to rest at thaspot where it impinged oh the other. The whole 
process is as if the first ball moved on through the other ^thput^ 
disturbing it or being disturbed itself. , ' 

So again, if a number of similar balls be placed in a row (Fig. ^0, 

9ind if the one at the end (A) be struck in the direction of the row, it' 
will move forward and impinge on the second and comp to rest theti^ ' 
A’hile the second moves forward to strike the third, and comes to rrat 

in turn. In this manner the blow 
is communicated by each ball to 
its successor, and the disturbance 
travels along the whole lino, leaving 
Pig. 80. -Direct and Reflated Waves. j{[\ the balls at rest except the last 
[B), which ^yes forward with the velocity and energy initially 
communicated to the first (A). This is the case of a compressional 
wave travelling in air (as in sound) along a uniform straight tube. 
Now let us suppose that after the row AB we have another row 
A'B' (Fig. 30, P) of heavier balls. When the ball B moves forward 
it strikes A' and rebounds (since its mass is less than that of 
At the same time A' moves forward and strikes its neighbour^ 
which in turn performs its part, and the disturbance travels along 
the row of larger balls A'B', each coming to rest when it im^Mges 
on its successor, because they are all of the same mass. But the^ 
state of things has now altered in the row AB, for B has rebounded 
from A', and, travelling backwards, has struck its neighbour and come 
to rest. This disturbance is handed on from ball to ball as a disturb- 
ance along the row in the backward direction BA, Hence the dis- 
turbance in the first row (AB) has given rise to two other disturbances 
— a direct one in the second set A'B', and a reflected one in the back- 
ward direction BA in the first set. 

In the same manner we may suppose the disturbance to aripe in 
the row of larger balls. Thus if B' be struck the impulse will be 
communicated along the line to A\ and A' in its turn will move 
forward and impinge on B, but as B is of less ma^ than A\ tbe 
ball A' will not come to rest, but will follow after B, and 
^if the balls be imagined connected with weightless threads) wilt 
^nll ito successor after it, which ip^ turn will act upon its nei^boary 
so on. A second disturbance is set up in the row A'BVwhioli 
of a farther motion of the balls in the same direction as the 
.i^r^^.d^turbance. 

, ;We mkj now liken the two rowjl of balls to two media separated 
smalto lighter balls will correspond id 
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the raj<ir^’tttedinm*and* the jbekvier balls to the denser. WAen. any " 
distnibance originates in one of the media it is propagated through 
ififapd -when it arrives at the surface of separation two new disturb- 
auces' are set^m one (refracted) in the second medium, and another 


^(rjeflected) in the first medium. It therefore follows from the wave . 
fthebry that when light, travelling in one medium, comes to the surface 
of Inother, part of it should penetrate into the second mediun^ or 
jye should have a refracted wave, and part of it should be propagated 
fokwards in the first medium in the form of a reflected wave. 

. Since the phenomena of the reflection and refraction of light exist^^ 
^e must admit that the ether is modified in some way by the presence 
of matter, and differently in different substances. For example, the 
ether in glass cannot be in the same condition for vibration as the 
ether in air or water. Its so-called elasticity and density — that is to 
say, those properties which enable it to propagate w^ave motion — are 
nutrlified by the substance which it permeates. 

is. Deduction of the Two Laws of Reflection. — Let AA'(Fig. 31) be 
th»,. surface of separation of two media, and AB the front of a plane 
WAve incident on it. Ejich successive portion of the surface as soon 
as the wave reaches it becomes the centre of two diverging waves, 
one (reflected) in the upper medium, and the other (refracted) in the 
ioweri These waves travel with different velocities, but if the medium 
bo homogeneous and isotropic the secondary waves will l>e spherical. 
At present we shall confine our attention to the reflected wave. 

If BA' and MP be perpendicular to the wave front AB, then B is 
the polo of A' and M is the pole of P, so that A' is illuminated by the 
element of the wave at B, and P by 
the element at M ; or, in other words, 

BA' and MP are in the direction of 
what we call the rays of light. When 
the light from B roaches A! the light 
. from M has arrived at P some time 
before, and would have reached N if 
it had not been obstructed by the 
* surface, but on reaching P a reflected 
T'Wave is developed which diverges into 
a sphere of radius PM' = PN, and similarly the reflecteil wave at A* 
'has diverged into a sphere of radius AB' = AD. s 

II the plane of the wave AB and the surface of separation AA;^' 
be perpendicular to the plane of the paper, the line through A! 

, j^dicular to the plane of the pa^er is the intersection of the 
separation witih. the wave front at A'. Thl:oiigh this . line 



Fig. ai - Reflection of a Plane Wave at a 
Plane Surface. 
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pltme to toach the reflected wave diverging from A and let the point 
of contact be B'. Now since AB' is the radius of this wave, at the 
instant the light from B reaches A', it follows that AB' = BA'«AD, 
since the reflected light travels with the same velocity as the 
incident Hence the triangle AAB' is equal in all respects to the 
triangle AAB or to AAD. Consequently if from P we let fall a 
perpendicular PM' on A'B' we will have PM' = PN, and therefore the 
reflected wave diverging from P will touch at M' the tangent plane 
A'B' to the wave from A. Similarly the waves diverging from 
every point of the surface will touch the same plane. This plane 
is therefore the reflected wave envelope, and A'B' is the trace 
of the reflected wave at the instant the light from B reaches the 
point A'. 

The angle A'AB is the angle between the plane of the incident 
wave front and the surface ; it is therefore equal to the angle between 
the normal to the wave front, or the ray, and the normal to the surface.' 
Hence A'AB is equal to the angle of incidence. Similarly AA'B' is 
equal to the angle of reflection, but these angles are equal by the 
equality of the triangles ABA' and AB'A'. The lines AB', PM', etc., 
are the normals to the reflected wave front, that is the reflected rays. 
Any one of these rays obviously lies in the plane containing the 
corresponding incident ray and the normal to the surface. The two 
laws of reflection are thus completely accounted for by the wave theory. 

Lot us now investigate the matter a little more closely. It appears 
from what has been already said that the effective portion of the wave 
AB in illuminating P is confined to a very small element around M, 
the foot of the perpendicular from P on the wave front. So in like 
manner, if A'B' were the incident wave, A? 
would be the reflected wave, the path being 
exactly retraced, and P would be illuminated 
by the element of A'B' around M'. We should 
A F j\Pg A expect that the element M' of the 

Fig. 92. ^ 

reflected wave is illuminated by the point P 
of the surface, or further back still, by the element M of the incident 
wave. It is easy to show that this is the case. 

On the line A A' find points P, P,, Pg, etc. (Fig. 32), such that the 
path MPjM' exceeds the path ^PM' by half a wave length, the path 
MPjM' exceeds MPM' by two half wave lengths, etc.; that is, 
pacb path exceeds its predecessor by half a wave length. It is w^ll 
knb^, of course, that the path MPM' is less than any other if the 
lines MP and PM' are equally inclined to the surface. Therefore 
Alae patV is that along wMcb it takes the Wgbt the least time to 
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reach W from M after reflection from the surface kM, Therefore in 
estimating the illumination at M' by the reflection from kk! we may 
consider eadh point of kM as the origin of a disturbance propagated to 
M', and find the resultant effect. The 8\u*face being divided up into 
half-period elements, as indicated above, we can easily show as before 
that of these elements those immediately around P are the greatest, and 
that the elements diminish ^ rapidly at first and then more slowly till 
they become practically equal, and being opposed in effect at M' they 
produce no illumination there. Consequently the effective portion of the 
surface kM in illuminating M' is confined to a very small element of 
the surface at P. If M is a single luminous point, an eye placed at M' 
will perceive a bright point in the direction M'P. The illumination 
which reaches M' from M is propagated in the same time and as if it 
came from a point situated at an equal distance on the other side of 
the surface. Similarly every point of the reflected wave is illuminated 
^by a corresponding point of the incident wave as if the light came 
from the corresponding point of a line through A parallel to A'B' 
(Fig. 31). This line is the reflection of AB in the surface. We see 
then that each point of the reflected wave is illuminated by that point 
of the incident wave which sends light to it in the least time. This is 
an example of “ the principle of least i-ime,” which is of very wide 
application and fertility in the theory of light. 

We have now proved that the disturbance at any point M of the 
incident wave is propagated along MP, and after reflection at P it travels 
to M', a corresponding point on the plane A'B'. The plane A'B' is the 
locus of the points which are siraulUneously disturbed. It is the re- 
flected wave, while PM and PM' are rays obeying the laws of reflection 
enunciated above (Art. 56). 

Cot , — The time taken by light to travel from any point of 
incident wave to the corresponding jwint M' of the reflected wave is 
the same for all rays and a minimum. For MP + PM' = MN = BA.' 

\/69. Reflection of a Spherical Wave at a Plane Surface. — Let us 
now consider the case of spherical waves diverging from a centre 0 
and falling upon a plane reflecting surface AB (Fig. 33). Let the 
wave front at the instant under consideratioil meet the surface at A 
and B in the plane of the figure. Eivch point of the surface between 
A and B will have become by this time the centre of a reflected wave. 
Thus if the surface had not been present the wave would have pro- 

* The deoretse in the elements PPi, PjP*, etc., is well exhibited by describing a 
system of ellipses with M and M' for foci and mjyor diameters equal to f + iX, i+X, 
I + fXi etc. , where Z = M P + M' P. If the line AA' is a tangent to the inner ellipse the 
interceyta made on it by the other conics are the half>period elements* 
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adriatie^ however, is such that M, the feot the pdrj^'hdi^OUlib • 
6 on AB, has become the centre of a spherical reflected wave^f. 
jadius MN‘'= MN, and any other point P is the centre of a spKe^cal 
inflected wave of radius PQ' = PQ. . ' > 

It is clear that all these reflected waves will touch a sphere b£^ 
centre C^and radius O'N', where MO' = MO. For join O' to P, and ■ 

produce the joining line to meet this 
sphere at Q'. Then 0'Q' = 0'N'»- 
ON = OQ, and OP = OT, therefore 
PQ - PQ', or PQ' is equal to the 
radius of the wavelet diverging' from 
P, and it is also normal to the sphere 
AN'B. Hence the reflected wave 
diverging from P touches the sphere 
AN'B, and this sphere is therefor^ 
the envelope of the reflected wAves, 
or the limit to which the reflected disturbance has been propa- 
gated when the incident wave meets the surface at A and B. The 
reflected wave front is consequently a sphere diverging from O' as 
centre or the jeflccted light appears to diverge from a i>oint O' on the 
other side of the surface, and at the same distance from it as 0. This ’ 
point is termed the image of 0 in the surface. 

Before dismissing this case it may be noticed that the effect of a 
plane surface in reflecting a spherical wave is simply to reverse its 
curvature. Thus the incident wave ANB diverging from 0 is con- 
verted into a wave of equal radius diverging from O'. 

Measurement of Curvature. — As the eflTect of reflection, or 
refraction, is in general to change the curvature of a wave, it will be 
colqnrotiient to define the measurement of curvature before dealing with 
Waves reflected or refracted at curved surfaces. In the case of 
miformly bent curve, that is a circle, the curvature is measured by 
the bend per unit ‘length ; that is, by the angle between the tangents , 
at the extremities of a unit length of the curve. This is numerically ' 
b^ual to the angle subtended at the centre by a unit length of the ' 
^circumference, or the same as the ratio of any angle at the d^entri^M 
arc subtending it. Thus the general measurement of the curva-'. 
toe of a circle is — 

' Curvature = atl 

rr-.*:. »rc p 

' ■ 

whei% p is the i*adius of the circle, and the angle is. e^tpres^ in 
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, a dfclfi 4^6 rate of bei^in^ varied from!; 
poioV to point, but tbe curvature at any point is still measured by tbov 
limit of the above ratio when the arc and angle are taken very small. 
Th^ curvature of a curve at any point is thus the reciprocal of a 
|epgth-— namely, the radius of curvature, that is, the radius of the 
^irclo osculating the curve at tbe point in question. 

' The curvature of a small arc, AB (Fig. 34), may be conveniently ^ 'Tte 
express^ in terms of the sagiita PM. Thus we have PM x MQ = MA*, 
but when PM is small MQ = approx., and consequently 
PM! 5 = MA72p — that is, for an arc of given chord, the sagitta PM is 
directly proportional to the curvature. And this is what would have 
been expected, lor in the limit PM clearly measures the bulge or 
bend of the arc. It follows, tlierefore, that if two arcs, APB and 



• Fig. 34 . F»g. 36. I-'ig. 86. 

AQB (Fig. 35), have the same chord AB, their, curvatures are directly 
as their sagittoe PM and QM. Or if the arcs touch each other, as in 
Fig. 36, and if a tangent be drawn at the point of contact, then the 
intercepts PM and QM made by the arcs on a perpendicular to tbe 
tangent are proportional to the curvatures of the arcs. For in the 
limit these intercepts clearly measure the amounts of bend of t^e 

Ex , — If the curvature of a circle Ue <r when its radius i.s p, \)rovethat when Uie 
radius becomes p + c the curvature becomes 

. <r 
c 

1 + c<r 

[In this case we have <r = 1/p and 

p + c 1 + c/p 1 +c<r*J. 

'61. Reflection of a Plane Wave at a Spherical Surface. — ^We 

..ahall now consider the reflection of a plane wave at a spherical surfaced 
Bet AMB (Pig. represent the reflecting sphere, and XABY 
ti^jj of a plane parallel to the front of the incident wave. As th^ 

f Ibis method of treating the problems of reflection and refVaction was given tii^ 
by P. Thompson in 1889 (PAif. Mag, voh xxviii. p. 232), and ,)^ 

pRfflaltyomplov^ in the flrst edition of this work. 
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>s^ye kppmohea the' surface (from left to^right) it comes into the 
^ position of a tangent plane to the surface^ first touching it at some 
point M. At this instant M becomes the centre of a. reflected wave, 
and as the original wave moves farther to the right, each point of the 
surface in turn becomes the centre of a reflected wave. Thus when 
the incident wave occupies the position XY, the part between A and 
B will have been reflected by the surface into the wave AN'B, 
such that MN' = MN, for MN' is the distance to which the reflected 
disturbance travels, while the incident wave travels over the dis- 
tance MN. 

Now when the arc AB is small, MN is proportional to the curva- 



Fig. 37, Fig. 38. 


ture of the surface and NN' is proportional to the curvature of the 
reflected wave. But 

NN' = 2XM, 

and we conclude that the curvature of the reflected wave is twice that 
Ippre^of the reflecting surface. The action of the surface in reflecting a 
plane wave is therefore to imprint on the reflected wave a curvature 
equal to twice the curvature of the surface. In other words, when a 
plane wave is reflected at a convex spherical surface, the reflected 
wave diverges from a point F half-way between the centre of the 
mirror and its surface. This point is called the 'principal focus of the 
.mirror, and the distance MF is termed its focal length, "[^e fOip^l 
length / of a spherical mirror of radius p is consequently determined 
by the equation 

/-ip. 

3ince I If measures the curvature impressed on a plane by 
j ^reflection at a spherical surface, this quantity measures the curvature 
prbdueibg power of the mirror and is termed the focal poxver, It is 
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clear, therefore, that the focal power is equal to tmce the curvature of 
the mirror, 

iThe case of a concave spherical mirror is sbown in Fig. 38, in 
which MM represents the reflecting surface and XY is the trace of a 
plane parallel to the face of the incident wave, supposed travelling 
from left to right. If the reflecting surhice had not been present 
XY would represent the incident wave in one of its positions,*but by 
the reflecting action of the surface NN is converted into N'N', where 
obviously in the limit MN = MN', and therefore the curvature of.thp 
reflected wave N'N' is twice that of the reflecting surface. The centre 
F of N'N' is consequently half-way between 0 and the surface, or the 
action of a concave reflecting surface is to convert a plane wave into a 
spherical wave, of twice the curvature of the surface, which converges 
to a point half-way between the centre of the mirror and its surface. 
v'62. Reflection of a Spherical Wave at a Spherical Surface. — 
We have seen that a plane surface in reflecting a spherical wave 
simply reverses the curvature of the wave, and that a spherical sur- 
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face imprints twice its own curvature on a plane wave in reflecting it ; 
we might therefore suspect that a spherical surface in reflecting a 
spherical wave would reverse the curvature of the incident wave, and 
in addition impress it with twice the curvature of the reflecting surface. 
That this the case is very easily proved. Thus if we suppose a 
spherical wave ANB (Fig. 39), diverging from a source 0^ to be re- 
flected at the surface of a concave spherical mirror AMB, then the 
wave which would have occupied the position ANB, if unobstructed, 
will be Converted into the wave AN'B by the reflecting action of the 
mirror, and the relation between the two waves is determined by the 
equality MN « MN'. 





tms ii^ ipiiows ai^ o»w 
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DN+DN'=2DM, 


or the Bum of the curvatures of the incident and reflected M^aves is^ 
equal to twice the curvature of the mirror. , 

In the case of a convex reflecting surface, if ANB (Fig. ! 

pres^n# the position which the incident wave would have gain^ iF: 
unobstructed by the reflecting surface, AN B the reflected wave, then 
m = MN', and consequently 


1)N'-DN-2DM. 


fint if we remark that in this case the curvature of the inddent 
wave is opposite in sign to that of the reflected wave and of the 
mirror, we may write this equation like the foregoing in the form 


DN + DN' = 2DM; 

that is, with proi)er attention to sign we may say in general that the 
curvature of the reflected wave is equal to the curvature of the incident 
wave reversed added to twice the curvature of the mirror. This may 
also be expressed by saying that the curvature of the mirror is the 
arithmetical mean of the curvatures of the incident and reflected waves. 

Denoting the curvatures of the incident and reflected wavea by . 
<rj and o-g respectively, and that of the mirror by o-, the fundamental 
equation for the reflection of a spherical wave at a spherical surface 
takes the form 

<f , i- <^2 = 2a. 

Hence the sum of the curvatures of the incident and reflected waves is 
equal to the focal power of the mirror. 

The interpretation of this equation is that if the incident wave 
* diverges from a jwint Oj at a distance pj from the mirror, the reflected 
wave will converge to (or diverge from) a point Og at a distance, pg 
from the mirror such that 

Pi Pt P ^ 

where p is the radius of curvature of the mirror. 

The points Oj and Oj are termed conjugate fod with regard M tie 
mirror, and are such that a wave diverging from either will after 
reflection converge to (or diverge from) the other. 

Cor , — When Oj is at infinity the wave becomes plane — t^| is, Pi 
18 inMt^ and the incident light forms a parallel b6a% *<> 

» and we have the equation of Art, 61, viz. and 

' WL aiT'X A dtt 
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8%wpe or any rorih reflected At Surface,— * In the , 

Articles we have considered the reflection of plane and ./ 
spher{(^r!wave8» but the theory may be applied to a wave PQ (Fig. 41) . 
>of Any'tortti reflected at any surface AB. Consider the light incident 
at lUty point A of the surface. This 
p^ht is illuminated by the element of the 
'Wave at P where P is the pole of A, or 
that point of the wave from which it 
takes the light least time to reach A. If 
the curvature of the surface at A is not 
infinitely great the light will be reflected 
^t A as from an element of the tangent 
plane at this point, so that the reflected 
light travels from A along a direction AP", such that AP and AP' 
make equal angles with the normal at A, and lie in the same plane 
with it according to the ordinary laws of reflection. 

n may happen that the wave PQ has more than one pole with 
respect to A, sfl that there may be several points P such that the time 
required by the light to reach A from them is either a maximum or a 
mimmum. In this case the light will appear to come in rays from 
each of these points to A, and we will have a corresponding set of 
^reflected rays. There might be a curve on Pj^, such that each point 
of it is a pole of A, the light then would api>ear to travel to A from 
the whole of this curve. Examples of such cases will appear in the 
sequel ^ 



Fig. 41. 


^ To find the form of the reflected wave take any system of points 
A, B, etc., on the reflecting surface and determine their poles P, Q, etc. 
With A, B, etc., as centres and radii r, r, etc., such that PA + r~, 
BQt/=?etc., describe spheres. These spheres touch the reflected 
wave FQ' at the points P', Q'. The reflected wave may therefore be 
described either as the envelope of these spheres or as the locus of the 
points F, etc., taken on the reflected mys such that PA + AP' = QB + 
BQ' = instant Hence if a set of rays be drawn perpendicular to any 
wave front in a homogeneous isotropic medium, they will after reflec- 
tiopL (jr any number of reflections) be perpendicular to the new 
‘ wave an4 the length of any ray from wave front to wave 

Irqni will b^ constant and the same for all the rays. A similar pro*- 
"posiiioh hbfis likewise for refraction, if “time taken by’* replace 

; ; has been proved we see that it is approximately- 

to ris^rd the light emitted from any point as made up of 

} Malua^ /(furnal de VJ^CQli %lykehr!kiyu^ 1> 180] 
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very narrow pencils or rays, and that after reflection each little belth 
or ray is reflected on the other side of the normal to the surface at an 
angle equal to the angle of incidence. In dealing with problems in 
the reflection of light we may therefore consider the light propagated 
in rays if it facilitates the solution. Yet we must carefully bear in 
mind that rays have no physical existence, for it is waves that are 
propagated and not rays. The following examples are added for the 
sake of comparison : 


Examples 

i: 1. If A plane mirror on which a pencil of light is incident bo turned through any 
angle about an axis iterpendicular to the plane of incidence, the reflected light it 
deviated through twice that angle. 

[The direction of the incident light remains fixed in space, hence if the plane 
reflecting surface be turned through any angle 0 the normal will be turned through 
the same angle, consequently the angle of incidence i becomes i-kd. The angle of 
reflection is also altered by the same quantity, therefore the angle between the 
incident and reflected rays is but originally it was 2i, tlierefore the reacted 

ray has been turned through ati angle '1$. 

This theorem is of wide application in practice, for plane mirrors are extensively 
used to indicate, by the change in the direction of a reflected ray, the motions of 
magnetised or electiified needles, and for many other purposes in physical apparatus.] 

2. Show from Ex. 1 that when a plane wave is reflected at a spherical surface 
the curvature of the reflected wave is equal to twice that of the surface. 

3. Light emanating fronj a luminous origin 0 is reflected at a plane surface, prove 
from the doctrine of rays that the reflected light appears to come from a point O' 
on the other side of the surface, such that the line 00' is j)crpendicular to the 
surface, and 0 and 0' are equally distant from it (Fig. 42). 




Fig. 43. 


['The lines joining 0 and 0' to any jwint of the surface are equally inclined to it, 
hence every reflected ray passes through O'. An eye placed in the reflected light 
will receive a cone of light of which 0' is the vertex. The light will consequently 
appear to come from O'. This point is called the image, or reflection, of 0 in the 
surface. The reflected waves are spheres with 0' as centre.] 

4 . Light diverging from a point 0 is reflected at a concave spherical surfsoe, find 
the coitjngate focus by the doctrine of rays. 

[Let C (Fig. 43) be the centre of the sphere and p its radius, and let P he a point 
on tbe surface at a distance from A small compared with the distance OA or p. 
Then if OP he any incident ray and PF a reflected ray, CP is the normal to the 
. surface, and therefore bisects the angle OPF. Hence 

OPjPF:;Cfe:CF. 
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But approximately OF=50A=Pi» and FP=FAi=]^ therefore 
Pl(/>~/>2)=p2(pl-p)i 

1 1 2 

— h ~ » 

Pi P2 P 

which is the algebraic statement that the row [AFCO] is harmonic— a property at 
once evident, for PA and PC are the bisectors of the angle OPF. 

The reflected rays therefore pass through the point F determined by the above 
equation, and the reflected waves arc sjdieres round F as centre. Of fourse this 
is only an approximation. When 0 is infinitely distant the light falls ujicn the 
mirror in a jiarallcl beam, and the ]K)int F, to which it converges, is termed the 
principal focus. It lies half-way between C and A, or the principal focal distance / 
is equal to ^p. This follows from the above equation, for l/pj-O and p 2 =/. For a 
plane mirror p= co , so that Pj = - p.^.] 

5. The e(iuation of Example 4 may l)c written in the form 

(Pi 

where / is the jnincipal focal distance, or ■2/=p. / is therefore a geometric mean 
between the distances of the conjugate foci 0 aiul F from the principal focus. 

6. Light diverging from a point 0 falls upon 
a convex spherical mirror, find the ]>osition of the 
conjugate focus F. 

[Here the point 0 (Fig. 44) and tlie centre of 
the mirror lie on op}K>8ite sides of the surface. (/ 

The radius p is therefore to he reckoned negative. 

Hence if pi is positive will be negative, and 
0 and F will lie on opposite side.s of the mirror. 

Tlie focus F is in this case virtual, that is, the reflected light api>ear8 to diverge from 
it and the reflected wave i.s a sphere diverging from F as centre.] 

7. If p and q denote the distances of two conjugate foci from the centre of a 
spherical mirror, prove that 

1 1 2 

p q p 

8. Light diverges from a point F, find the form of the surface* which will accu- 
rately reflect it to another point F'. 

[The surface must evidently be such that the lines from F and F' to any point of 
it are equally inclined to the tangent ]dane at that point. Now a fufldamental 
property of an ellipse is that the lines joining the foci to any |K)int of the curve are 
equally inclined to the tangent at that point. Hence light proceeding from one 
focus will be reflected to the other, and the surface generated by the revolution of an 
ellipse round its major axis will therefore satisfy the conditions of the problem. The 
surfAse is therefore any spheroid having F and F' for foci. If the surface is a hyper* 
boloid of revolution then one focus is the virt\ml image of the other, and if the 
surface is a paraboloid of revolution, the second focus being at infinity, the light 
proceeding from the first focus will after reflection travel in a parallel beam in the 
direction of the axis of the surface. 

We arrive at the same conclusion by regarding conjugate foci as two points such 
that the time taken by light to travel from one to the other, by reflection at the 

* Such a mirror is said to be aplanatic. A spherical surface is aplanatio for rays 
divoiging from its centre only. 
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|iat this is the fundamental property of an ellipsoid of revotption. 

If mercury be placed in an elliptic dish and disturbed at one focus thePoflebted 
waves may be seen conveiging to the other focus.] 

9. A luminous point is situated between two plane mirrors inclined at a given 

angle find the number and position of the images formed by successive refleotioni 
at the miigprs. ^ 

10. Show that when an eye is placed to view any image formed by sneoessive 
reflections at two mirrors, the app^irent distance of the image from the eye in equal 
to the distance actually travelle<l by the light in coming to the eye from the luminous 
point. 

11. A luminous point is pl.'iced between two piano mirrors inclined at an angle 
of 27*. Prove that the number of images is thirteen or fourteen, according as'thc 
angular distance of the point from the nearer mirror is less than or greater than 9*. 

12. If the light of the sun be admitted througli a small hole sn image of the sun 
is 'depicted on a screen placed to receive it, but if it he admitted tlirongh a larg< 
aperture we obtain an image of the aperture. Explain this. 

[Each small portion of tlie aperture depicts an image of the sun, and the com- 
plete system of these images forms the image of the aperture.] 

13. If the fraction of light reflected at the first surface of a j»arallel plate be o 
(there being no regular interference), that transmitted by the first surface, reflectec 
by the second and again transmitted by the first, is a(l -a)^. That reflected ,thre< 
times and trajisraitted twice is a*(l - a)*, etc, Hence the whole reflected light is 

R=a r(l -tt)2(a4-e» + aH. . = 

14. The intensity of the light reflectetl from a pile oP plates has been investi- 
gated by Provostaye and Desains {Ann. de Chimie^ xxx. p. 159, 1850). If 0{m) be 
the reflection from in plates the reflection from »n + 1 plates, as above, is 

0(w + l)=a + (l -a)^^»i){l +a^(M) + a®(0()n) etc.} 

_a4-(l ~2a)0(7H)^ 

- “ 1 - O0(»l) 

But 0(1 )=a, therefore we find 0(2), 0(3), etc., and generally 
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Stokes has extenderl this to the case in which the plates exercise an absorbing, in- 
fluence {Proc. Hoy. Soc. xi. p. 546, 1862). 

15. A system of rays being such that they all cut a given surface orthogpUally, 
construct a mirror which will reflect the system to a given focus (Sir K. 
Hamilton, Trai^. Roy. Irish Academy, vol. xv. p. 85, 1828). ^ 

[Take on each ray a jwint such that the sum (or diflTerence) of its distances from 
'the orthogonal surface and the given focus is constant. The locus of those points 
iB.thesorfaceof the required mirror.) ' . ^ 

^ 10. If rays diverging from a point are reflected at any surface the reflected tayp 

ara. CBii orthogonally by a system of surfaces, agd after reflection at any number. of : 
eiirlaoei l^e whole length of each ray from the source to any orth<^nal snrM Is 
^ same for each ray (tfamiltoh, i^.), ^ / 

i^« medium U supposed isotroj^io end; ^e orthogonal surfaces ate the^^Fafe^r 

'turfiew) 



CHAPTER V 
REFRACTION 

RefKiction, Snell’s Law.— When light is incident on the 
surface of a transparent medium a portion is reflected ; but another 
portion enters the medium, pursuing there in general an altered direc- 
tion. This portion is said to be refracted. Generally we may say that 
when light is incident at the surface of separation of two media one 
portion is reflected back and propivgated in the first medium, while 
another portion is refracted and transmitted through the second 
medium, if it be transparent, but absorbed immediately at the surface, 
or within a very small distance from it, if it be opaque. 

The angle which the refracted ray makes with the normal to the 
surface is called the of refractm. If 
the first medium is optically rarer than 
the second, for examplc» eir water, 
the angle of refraction is less than the 
angle ^of incidence, the refracted ray is 
bent towards the normal (Fig. 45) ; on 
the other hand, it is bent or deviated 
from the normal if the first medium ^ 

is optically denser ; that iS, more highly refracting than the second. 

The relations connecting the angles of incidence and refraction are 
known as the Laws of Refraction. These were arrived at by Snell about 
1621, but first stated by Descartes in the form : “The incident and 
refracted rayft are in the same plane with the normal to the surface \ 
they lie on opposite sides of it, and the sines of their inclinations to it 
.bear a Constant ratio to one another.” 

£ ^ . Denoting the angles of incidence and tefraction by i and r respect 
.iveiy, the relation between tl^^ is stated in the formula 

sin r 

The constant ratio called the ind^x It is in. gen^ 



# Fig. 45. 
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^eator or less than unity according as the first medium ^s rarer or 
denser than the second.^ When light passes from vacuum into any 
medium the ratio is termed its absolute index of refraction, but when it 
passes from one medium to another it is termed the relative index. 

66. Deduction of the Laws of Reftraction. — The theoretical deduc- 
tion of the laws of refraction is in all respects similar to that of the laws 
of reflection. Let AB (Fig. 46), as before, be the trace of the incident 

plane wave, and AA' that of the surface 
of separation, both planes being per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper. 
Let- 4 i be the velocity of light in the 
first medium and v that in the second. 
Then if t be the time required by the 
light to traverse the distance BA', we 
have BA' -vt = AD, and if the wave 
had been unobstructed by the second 
medium, it would occupy the position 
A'ND (parallel to AMB) at the end of the time /. However, since 
the disturbance travels with a velocity r' in the second medium, the 
point A becomes the centre of a spherical wave of radius vt = AC, or 
such that AD : AC \ \t\v\ for AD = vt Similarly, at the end of the 
time t any point P of the surface will be the centre of a refracted 
wave of radius PM', such that PN : PM' : : r : v. Therefore 


AC AD^AA' 

PxM'”PN“PA'’ 

and hence if a plane be drawn through A' perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper to touch the sphere diverging from A, it will also touch 
that diverging from P, or from any other point of the surface AA'. The 
plane through A'CC perpendicular to the plane of the paper, is therefore 
the wave envelope or the locus of those points which are just about to 
be disturbed at the end of the time L As in the case of reflection, we 
may show that the point M ' of the refracted wave is illuminated by the 
point P of the surface, that is, the disturbance at M is propagated along 
the path MPM' from M to M', and we shall show immediately that 
this path is that along which it takes light the least time to travel from 
M to M', and that the principle of least time is obeyed in refraction as 
well as in reflection. 

The angle AA'D is the angle of incidence and the angle AA'C is 

' ' ' 

Mt is not miivcrsally true that the denser media are the more highly refracting, 
fer., example Water, of unit density, has a refractive index PSSd6 for yellow light, 
^W^jereas oil of tnrpentine, density 0'885, has an index 1*4744 fbr the tame light. 
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Ifence'We have the law of refraction, viz. “the sine of the angle of 
^ ^rlCidenq^l bears a constant ratio to the sine of the angle of reflation,” 

, * while li^ve also the additional information that this constant ratio* 
or tho refractive index, is equal to the ratio which the velocity in the 
fiht medium bears to the velocity in the second. 

The bending or deviation of a ray of light in passing from one* 
medium to another is then due to t he difference of the velocities of 
light in the two media. The greater the change of velocity the greater 
^ the bending. If light travels more slowly in the second medium than 
; in the first, v is greater than v\ i is greater than r, ^>1, and the re- 
^ fracted ray is deviated towards the normal ; the reverse is the case 


when V is less than v. 

Now we know by direct observation that the deviation is towards 
the normal when light passes from a rare medium l ike a m to a dense 
medium such as glass or water. The wave theory therefore indicates 
thai the velocity of light in air is greater than its velocity in glass or 
waUr in the ratio of their refractive indices, and experiment proves 
‘ tfi^ to be the case. 

The omission theory, on the other hand, points to the opposite 
conclusion. According to it sin i/sin r = rfv (Art. 23), so that in those 
media where the bonding is towards the normal the light travels with 
inereased velocity. TIere then the conclusions of the two theories ait 
contradictory, and experiment, which alone can decide between them 
supports the wave theory conclusively. The emission theory is conse 
quently untenable in its original form, and requires serious modifies 
tion in its fundamental tenets in order to meet this difiiculty. 


Emmples 

/ 1. the velocities in two media be and while ihe velocity in vacuui 
U V, the refractive indices of the media are 

, V \ , /ai=vM, andMa=r/r.^ 

while their nlaji^ refractive index, or the index of the second with I'esjject to tl 

The law of refta&on.msy consequently be writUu in the form 

“Mj8ln»*Aiaem*y< 
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, or the oontinned product of the relative refractive indices of u substances is eqtial .to 
gthe ratio of the absolute refractive index of the nth to that of the first 

66. Construction for Reflected and Refk^acted Waves (Huygens). 
—We have now the following construction for the wave fronts of the 
two portions into which a beam of parallel light is divided when it is 
incident on the surface of separation of two transparent isotropic 
media. 

Let the plane of the paper be perpendicular to the plane of the 
incident wave, and also to the plane surface of separation of the 
media. 

Let AB (Fig. 47) be the trace of the incident wave on the plane of 



Fig. 47. 


the paper. The plane of the wave is a plane through AB perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper, and the surface of separation is a plane 
through A A' perpendicular to the paper. With A as centre describe 
two spheres of radii vt and vt, where t is the time of propagation from 
B to A', and v and v are the velocities of propagation in the first and 
second media respectively. 

The radius AB' of the upper sphere is equal to A'B, and the radius 
ACT of the lower is A'B//i. The ratio of the radii is equal to the 
ratio of the velocities in the two media, or equal to the relative 
refractive index. 

From A' draw planes perpendicular to the paper to touch these 
spheres, and let A'B' and A'C be the traces of these tangent planes. 

These tangent planes are the limits to which the disturbance is 
propagated at the instant the wave from B reaches A'. They are the 
reflected and refracted wave fronts respectively. The perpendiculars 
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AB' and AC' oh them from A are the reflected and refracted rays 
arising' from the ray incident at A. 

The media here considered are isotropic, and the waves diverging 
from any point are accordingly spherical. This is- not the case in all 
media, yet the construction for the wave fronts remains the same : viz. 
with A as centre describe the waves, whatever shape they be, which 
have diverged from it at the instant the wave from B reaches M. 
Through A' draw tangent planes as before to these waves. These 
planes are the reflected and refracted wave fronts. 

^/67. Total Reflection. — If the first medium be rarer (less refracting) 
than the second, the radius of the second sphere is less than that of 
the first, but the radius AB' of the first is equal to BA', which is less 
than AA', hence the radius AC' of the second sphere is always less 
than AA', consequently A' lies outside it, and it is always possible to 
draw a tangent plane to it from A'. There is then always a refracted 
wave. It is otherwise when the second medium is rarer (less refract- 
ing) than the, first. In this case the 
velocity in the second is greater than 
in the first, and the radius of the 
second sphere is greater than the radius 
of the first. It is therefore greater 
than A'B, and may be greater than 
AA' if the incidence exceeds a certain 
limiting value. If the radius of the 
second sphere is greater than AA', the point A' will lie inside it, and 
it will be impossible to draw a real tangent plane to It from A'. 
Consequently there is no refracted wave, and the light is all reflected 
back into the first medium, as shown in Fig. 48. 

The light in this case is said to be totally reflected. This limit is 
reached when the radius AC' of the lower sphere is equal to AA'. In critical 
this case angle.. 
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so that the limiting angle of incidence at which total reflection occurs 
is given by the equation 

sin 

where is the refractive index of the rarer medium with respect to the 
denser. If, however, denotes the relative refractive index of the 
denser medium, the limiting angle* is given by 

aint =!//«. 

This angle is known m the CrUkal Angle^ and total reflection oi^urs in 







.light pasaing into a.Iew refraa^ing* nieidjiu^;if of 

Kdiioiici is greater than the cntioai apgl^^ - - 

The existence of total reflection is frequently taken adva^ti^ of. 
[h the construction* of optical instruments, and notice of it often comet 
within reach of ordinary observation, as when the surface of water is 
viewed in a glass held above the bead, the silvery brilliancy of thoi 
surface being due to the total reflection of the light. 

For water the critical angle is about 48° 27' 40'' i 

For crown glass ,, 40° 30' 

For chromate of lead it is only 19° 28' 20* . 


Example ' ' 

If light is refracted at a plane surface, prove that the deviation— that is, the 
liflTerence of the angles i and r —increases as the angle of incidence increases. 

[When i is small we have « = ami therefore the deviation is i - r=^(fi -■ l)r= 

«■ 1)/ai. The deviation conse- 
^aently increases with the angle 
>f incidence. When i is not 
imall it folio W8*at once from the 
aw of refraction that sin i in- 
creases more rapidly than sin r, 

H* that i increases more rapidly 
;han r ; that is, that i - r in- 
ireases with i. This may be 
hown geometrically as follows : 

^Let OP (Fig. 49) be any line 
representing tbe velocity in the 
first medium, and on the same 
ecale let OM represent the velocity in the second. With 0 as centre and Oli as 
radios describe a circle. Then if the angle 0PM be the angle of refraction the angle 
OMN will be the angle of incidence, for we have 

^ ()M*~rj~^~sinr~Rin 0PM 



Hefice OMN = t, and if OP be parallel to the refracted ray and PM parallel to tbr' 
normal then OM will be parallel to tbe incident ray. The angle POM is consequently 
equal to f-r and therefore represents the, deviation. Nowit is clear that ^OM -i 
..increases as r increases ; tliat is, as i increases, nntil the line PM becomes a tangent 
to the. circle. At this point, in the case of light refracted from the second medini 
into the first, the limit is reached beyond which total reflection occurs and refractio 
* ceases,] 


Relation connecting the Intensities of the Incident, Re 


'^fleeted, and Refracted Waves.— The Energy Equation.— Since th 
’/incident wave is divided into a reflect^ wave and a refracted waV4 
||%<^nergy must be equal to the sum of the energies of tbe other im 
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and. 6f "are proportionacl Ijo-AB, A'F, 

re8piol^Sl|^t{5^» i7V Hence if a, 6, c be the amplitudes of the 
corrisponding'' vibrations, the energy per unit volume will be propor- 
tional to pa*, pii*, p'c*, where p and p' are symbols for the two media 
rapjfeseJiting what we* may., call the density of the ether or that 
propierty of it which corresponds to the density of ordinary matter, 
i and ,l?y which it possesses energy when in motion. Hence the energy 
. of an incident beam of length v and width AB will be proportional tc 
vp ^ . AB, and we have the e(|uation 

vpa^ , AB = vplr ^ . A'B' + v*pc^ . A'C'. 

Hence 

vpa^ cos i = vplt^ cos i + r'p'c? cos r, 

or, since vjv = sin i/sin r, we have ^ 

p{a^ ~l^) H\n2r 
p<? ~ sin 2i 


It is not unusual to find it asserted that the square of the ampli- 
tude of the incident vibration is equal to the sum of the squares ol 
the amplitudes of the reflected and refracted vibrations ; but this 
could be true only if pjp = sin 2?ysin 2i, a law which might exist ii 
sin ^r/sin 2i were constant instead of sin i/sin r. We would ther 
have a refractive index measured by the ratio of the densities of the 
ether in the two media. The amplitude of the refracted vibratiou 
however, depends on the mean energy per unit volume, and this, wc 
have seen, depends on the density p' of the ether in the second 
medium or on the velocity of propagation. 

Cor , — Two suppositions have been made with respect to the 
quantities p and p\ one by Fresnel, that the velocity of propagation 
is inversely as the square root of the ether density, or that the 
property of the ether which corresponds to elasticity is the same foi 
both media* On this hypothesis 

p _r'’^_sinV 

p'~ 

by which the energy equation reduces to 

(Fi-canel’s energy e<piation. 

other supposition, made by MacCullagh, is that p = p\ or the 
ether density is the same in all substiuicca j we have then 

(MacCullagFa energy equation.) 

\ This equation^ may be written down at once by observing that the energy ii 
' th4,triangle ABA' (Pig. 47) ii ennal to the sum of the enerffiei in the tiianfflea ABfA 
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9. The Principle of Least Time or the Law of Fermat— When 
light passes from any point M to another M' (Fig. 31) by reflection at 
a surface, we have seen that the rays PM and PM' are equally inclined 
to the surface, and consequently their sum is less than the sum of the 
lines' joining M and M' to any other point on the surface.^ The path 
MPM' is that which will bo traversed in the feast time in passing 
from M to M' by reflection at the surface. 

A similar law governs the refraction of light, viz. if light pass 
from any point M (Fig. 50) to any point M' in another medium, the 
path MAM' traversed by the ray is such that the 
time occupied in travelling over it is a minimum. 
For if the time along the path MAM' is 
mum, the time over this path must be equal to 
that occupied in traversing the consecutive (very 
near) path MA'M'. Hence if AB and A'C be 
drawn perj)endicular to MA'and M'A respectively, 
it follows that the times of travelling over the 
distances AC and A'B are equal, since MA = MB and M'A' = M'C. 
Hence 



Fig. 50. 


A'B AC 


AA'sin /_ AA'sin r . 


that is, 


Hence if the time occupied in traversing the path be a minimum, the 
ordinary law of refraction is obeyed, and conversely. 

Denoting the rectilinear paths in the two media by / and T, the 
law of Fermat asserts that 


or 


- + , = a minimum, 

V V 


minimum. 


J|f the same ray passes through several media we have tnat is, 
S/bd, a minimum, and if the refractive index of the medium changes 
from point to point, the path of a ray becomes a continuous curve, 
and the length / in the above formula becomes a snfall element ds of 
the curve. The principle of least time, according to which the wave 
front is always as far advanced as pdiiible, may, for a medium of 

* In reality, the laws of reflection and refraction lead, in tome cases, to a 
mum time instead of a minimum. Fermat recognised only the latter case. The 
principle is better referred to as that of “unvarying time '’—the time differing only 
by second or higher powers of small quantities from that which all neighbouring 
Jtt^s would require. 
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variable refractive index, be written in the form 

[ds . . [ . 

J — = or j minimum. 

We are to observe, therefore, that in all cases of refraction through 
prisms, lenses, etc., when light travels from one point to another the 
ray pursues that pa^h which requires least time. For example, when 
the various rays pass from one focus of a convex lens to its conjugate, 
those which travel through the centre of the lens traverse a greater 
distance in glass, and a less distance in air, than those which pass near 
the edge ; but all rays require the same time to travel from one focus 
to the other, viz. the minimum time. 

OftffflO. Refraction of a Plane Wave through a Prism. —A prism of 
any material is a wedge-shaped portion of it contained between two 
planes called its faces, which intersect in a line termed the edge of the 
prism. The angle between the faces is called the angle of the prism. 

Let ABC (Fig. 51) be a section of a prism ])y the plane of the paper, 
supposed perpendicular to the edge of the 
prism. Consider a plane wave of light incident 
on the face AB in the direction PQ, the plane 
of incidence being the plane of the paper, and 
thus perpendicular to the edge of the prism. 

The light being refracted into the prism in 
the direction QR, making an angle r with the 
normal, will suffer a deviation i - r at the face AB. 
incidence of QR on the second face be /, and the angle of emergence 
along RS be i\ the light will suffer a further deviation i' - r. The 
light will now emerge in the direction RS (if the angle of incidence / 
on the second face be less than the critical angle) and the total devia- 
tion 8 from the original course PQ is 

where A is the angle of the prism, which is equal to r -t- /, since it is 
equal to the external angle between the 
normals at Q and R to the faefcs, 

A plane wave BM (Fig. 52) incident 
on the face AB is refracted into the 
prism, and travels through it as a plane 
^wave AD. It then emerges from the 
second face AC as a plane wave CN. Any 
^ point S of the wave CN is illuminated by 

a corresponding point P of the incident wave, and the law which goveim 
the propagation of the disturbance is that the time of propagation along 
all paths joining paire of corresponding points on BM and ON is the 



If the angle of 




'tKe tim^ along 
TIence we should have • 
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MA + AN =iuBC=M(BD + DC), 

AB sin i + AC sin i"=M(AB sin r + AC sin r'), 
hich is true if the law of refraction (sin t = /i siij^ ?) is obeyed. 

Hence NC is such that the disturbance^ reach it from MB in the 
kme time ; they are therefore in the same phase, that is, NC is the 
ave front after refraction through the prism. The rays which pass 
iar the edge of the prism traverse a shorter path in glass, but a 
nger path in air, than those which pass near the base, the long air 
Ith MAN occupying the same time as the shorter glass path BC,|ko^ 
16 ratio of the lengths of these paths is the refractive index of tlie 
[ass. 

The deviation (8) is measured by the angle between MA and NA 
roduced ; but MAB = 90 - i, and NAC = 90 - i' ; hence 8 = t + t' - A. 

Now if /i be increased while the angle of incidence i and the angle oi 
le prism remain the same, the angle of refraction r will be diminished, 
r sin i = fi sin r. Hence the angle of incidence r on the second 
ce will be increased, for r+r -x\., and conse<iucntly the angle of 
hergence i' will also be increased to obey the relation sin t' = /i sin r . 
enctf*‘^if, while i and A remain the same, the refractive index be 
icreased, the angle of emergence i' will be increased, and the total 
sviation j + 1 ' - A will be increased by the same amount. 

The amount of deviation, therefore, depends on the refractive 
dex, that is, upon the velocity of proj>agation in the prism. We 
lould consequently expect that if ordinary solar light contains many 
^nstituent waves which travel with different velocities in the prism, 
[ey should be deviated by different amounts on emerging, and a 
Kun of parallel light incident on the first face should be diapers^ 
to several parallel beams gn emergence from the second face. Tl^at 
ds is the case was first demonstrated by Newton.* 

1^71. Clplour and Velocity. — ^The experiments of Newton prove in 
clear and masterly manner that lights of different colours are refracted 
f different amounts in passing through a glass prism or on edtering fii 
»w mediuip, the red light being deviated least, the violet most, and 
ie intermediate colours (orange, yellow green, and blue) in continu- 
is transition by intermediate amounW’ But we have seen that the 
»nding of the ray on eiAsring a new medium is a consequence of im 
ifjtrehce of velocity in the two media, imd thci greater this difference 
le j^eaterlhe deviation. 

I Aaa mutimaiM *1111 <if olunter. 
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"coilidti^^ velocity iff the violet light is least 
8***^®®^ in 'the prism, while the intermediat* 
intermediate velocities. We have reason to belieV< 
libit fidi the colours travel with the same velocity in free space, anc 
witVpractically the same velocity in air, for if the red travelled fastei 
th^'^^olet it would follow that a star reappearing after eclipsi 
shiiuld at first appear red, as the red light would reach us first, a|u 
then gradually change tint till it finally became white when all th( 
colours have had time to arrive. Similarly, when the star is jus 
disappearing at eclipse it should be violet coloured, as the violet wouU 
be the last to reach us. 

as no observation of this nature has ever been made it follow 
that the violet waves must differ in some respect from the red, and thi 
difference must exist either in the wave length or the periodic time c 
vibration, or both, for if they all had the same periodic time and wav 
length there would be nothing left by which we could distinguish th 
red- waves from the violet. The waves then in air must have differer 
periodic times and different lengths, for since they travel with th 
same velocity, the equation 

vT = X 

sho^fl that the periodic times are proportional to the wave lengths. 

In the case of refraction there is one element which is likely 1 
remain unaltered, viz. the periodic time of vibration. For the vibratic 
in the second medium is excited and forced by the vibration in tl 

f :^t medium, and these will in general bo executed in the same tim 
he time T then is the same in the incident and refracted wave, i 
that if the velocity changes in the second medium the wave leng1 
changes proportionately by the equation 

rT = V. 


Hence it follows that when refraction occurs 


and the quantities 


V 




renpain unaltered. 

So far as we have yet gone tlte theory has not indicatigd whethe 
-t^red wav€^ are longer or^horter than the violet ; all we hav 
amv^ at is that tke shorter the Avave length the shorter the periodi 
lime is in a vapuum. lather on experiments will be given whie 
"show^that tho*red>aVea execute abo”t^ Sd5 billio*' 
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Fig. 53. 


uona per second, while the violet vibrate about 763 billion (763 x 10^^) 
times per second, or nearly twice as fast as the red. 

The dispersion of the colours (as it is called) by a prism shows 
that although all the waves travel wth the same velocity in free space, 
yet in dense media, like glass and water, the velocity of propagation 
depends upon the wave length or periodic time. 

il^^Exercise, — Light incident at an angle i is refracted through a parallel plate of 
glass. Waves of lengths Xj and Xo are refracted at angles ?*j and respectively, 
find the relative retardation by transmission through the plate. 

Let PQ (Fig. 53) be the front of a plane wave incident on the face of the plate 
I at an angle i, and QO the direction of the incident 
light. Let PM and PN be the directions of the 
refrac^d rays. The jilanes OMR] and ONR^, 
perpendicular to PM and PN, are the refracted 
wave fronts, which on emergence, if the plate be 
I>arallel, will proceed parallel to PQ. Thus the 
emergent wave fronts are RjB and and if the 
plate had not been present the original wave front 
would have been propagated to OLA. Hence the 
effect of the plate is to retard one wave by an 
amount AB and tlie other by AII 2 . The relative 
retardation of one on the other is tlicrefore R^B. 
But if e be the thickness of the plate, we have R]D=:c cot r,, R^D = <? cot "kence 

R.jB = R,R.jsin t = sin ((R^D - R]l)) 

= <5 sin i{cot r.j-cot rj) 

= e{fi^ cos r.y - /LCj cos rj). 

This example will be of use hereafter in the consideration of the colouis of mixed 
plates and of doubly refracting crystals. 

Cor. — When i^r=0, tlie light is incident normally, and we have the retardation 
as is otherwise directly obvious. 

V 72. Refraction of a Spherical Wave at a Plane Surface. — Let 
spherical waves diverging from a centre 0 (Fig. 54) fall upon the plane 
surface AB of a transj)arent substance. If the wave had not encouiir 
tered the second medium it would 
at some instant occupy the position 
ANB, a sphere of radius OA and 
centre 0. The velocity in the second 
medium is, however, different from 
that in the first, so that M has 
become the centre of a wave in the 
second medium of radius MN', where 
MN : MN' or 





MN'. 


% 54 . 


Biiuilarly any other point P will be the centre of a spherical wave 
of radius equ^ to PQ//*> and the refracted wave will be the envelop 
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of all these spheres. In the figure we have supposed the second 
substance more refracting than the first, so that their relative index fi 
is greater than unity. The consequence is that the incident wave 
ANB is flattened down into another AN'B of less curvature.^ 

Now MN and MN' are proportional to the curvatures of the two 
waves. Hence the relation between the curvatures is determined by 
the foregoing equation, and may be expressed by saying that thtf’cur^ 
vature qf the incident wave is fi times that of the refracted wave. 
Denoting these curvatures by o-j and Wg respectively, this relation may 
be represented in any one of the following forms : 

(Ti — or - »•,/ v,^ or ju,(r, = 


where fx^ and /ig are the absolute indices of the first medium and 
second medium respectively. 

If and pg represent the radii of curvature, we have 0 -^ = 1 /pj, 
(fgr: l/pg, and consequently the relation between the distances of the 
points () and O' from the surface is 

p.i-fipi, nr or 

73. Refraction of a Plane Wave at a Spherical Surface. — 
The case of a plane wave incident on a spherical refracting surface 
is one of extreme simplicity when considered from the point of view' 
of the wave theory. Thus let AMB (Fig. 55) represent the surface of 
a refracting sphere and XABY the trace of a plane parallel to the 
front of the incident wave. If the refracting sphere had not been 
present XY would represent the incident w'ave in one of its positions, 
but by the action of the sphere the portion ANB of the plane wa^‘ is 
retarded and takes the form of the curve AN'B, w hich is approximately 
an arc of a circle w'hen AB is small. Now' MN and NN' are propor- 
tional to the curvatures of the surface and refracted wave respectively, 
and the relation between these is determined by the equation 


MN--mMN'=Ax(MN - NN'). 

That is, 

/-iNN'=(m-1)MN. 

Hence if ir be taken to represent the curvature of the surface and 
0 *' that of the refracted wave, we have 

, /t- 1 

(r'= - <r. 


^ If AB is small the arc AN'B will be approximately a circle having its centre at 
O' , The true form of the refracted wave is not a sphei'e. however, but a panllel to 
a hyperboloid,' so that the curve AN'B is a parallel to a hyperbola (see Ex. 1, p. 123). 





refTaowng appere » Bpgwn m^lg: 

W the front of tho refracted wave and'NN is tbe^corrfes^iiiSrt 
loi^tioQ of the incident wave. Here again we have SIN^jiJffi 
rdm which we derive the same formula as that obtained for a 
iirface. In both cases therefore the action of the refracting spheiS^ 
0 imprint on the refracted wave a curvature equal to (/x - l)/p Aot 
hat of the refracting sphere. This impressed curvature <t is alway 
Bss than that of the refracting surface u-, and when /* is gre^r thaJ 
inity — that is, when the sphere is more highly refracting than thi 
aedium in which it is immersed — the curvature of the refracted 
} of the same sign as that of tho surface, but of opposite sign when [ 



s Jess than unity. Hence when ji is greater than unity the focus F, \ 

0 which the refracted wave converges (or from which it appears to 
livjBrge), lies on the same side of the surface as its centre C ; but when^, 

1 is less than unity the focus and centre lie on opposite sides ^of ; 
he surface. The relation between the focal distance /=FM and the’ 
Pdius p of the refracting surface is, since r/= 1 jf and <7= l//>, 


If the absolute indices and p^ be used instead of the relative 
Mex p = pjpi the above formulae l>ecome 

^ <li£E^ure tr impressed on a plane wave by refraciion at a spnenepi 
Oade^iir'oaUed the foed vmer of the surface^ . If ia measured, bv^tlnf 




if.r.u :.apiaiCAt 

r^l^Kai 'pf /, and- mean* the curvature-impreesing power of tha. 


i^It , has now been proved that the refraction of a sphencal 
wave at a plane surface changes its curvature fr6m (Tj to 
^hjle tlie refraction of a plane wave at a spherical surface impresses 
incurvature <r(/i- l)//x on the refracted wave, and we shall see in the 
following article that when a spherical wave is refracted at a spherical 
surface the curvature of the refracted wave is the sum of these two 
quantities, j 

i^74. Refraction of a Spherical Wave at a Spherical Surface.— 

Let'the surface AB^Fig. 57) of the refracting medium be a sphere 
of centre C, and let a spherical 
wave diverging from 0 meet it at A 
and B. If the second substance be 
more refracting than the first, the 
spherical wave, which at any instant 
would have occupied the position 
ANB, will he flattened into the surface 
AN'B. This surface is the envelope 
, of the sphere described with any point 
P of the surface as centre and radius 

PQ//JI. It is the wave surface, and such 

that the diaturbiinces from 0 reach every point of it in the same time, 
vi*. the interval required to travel directly from 0 to A or B. The 
refracted wave AN'B is propagated normally in the second medium, 
and if ONN' be a common noriqjjl to both waves, in any position we 

* have 

“ ^ * MN = iuMN'. 




(' o’ n M 

lV' 

' " / 



The effect of the refraction is therefore to diminish or increase the 
curvature of the wave surface -according aa the velocity is less or 
greater in the second medium. 

In the same manner we may construct the refracted wave when 
the incident wave and the refracting surface have any form. 

It the angle AOB be very small, the i-efracted wave will he 
: approximately a sphere diverging from a centre O', and the relaUon 
" connecting the curvatures of the two waves with that of the surface^ 
may be easily determined, for the equation MN=/*MN' may be 
- written in mi form 

* That i* 
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Hence if the curvatures of the incident wave, refi’acted wave, and 
surface be denoted by o-j, and cr respectively, we have the relation 

Therefore o-g is determined by the equation 

The relation between pj, the distances of the conjugate foci from 
the surface, is consequently 

P-z Pi P 

' If the relative index /a be replaced by /a^Z/Aj, the ratio of the 
absolute indices of the two media, the relation between the curvatures 
takes the symmetrical form 

and the relation between the conjugate focal distances becomes 
P2 Pi" P 

The same formula holds good for a convex refracting surface if the 
sign of the curvature of the surface be reckoned negative. The right- 
hand side is a constant and is denoted by 1//. When the object is 
at infinity the image is at /x.^/, and when the image is at infinity 
the object is at - These points are called the second and first 
principal foci respectively. 

If the object and image are measured from the first and second 
foci respectively the product of then* distances is equal to - /Xj/Ag/*. 
The size of the image, in general, is different from that of the object. 
The ratio of the transverse linear dimensions of imSge and object is 
called the transverse magnification. Since a ray through the centre of 
curvature must go through without change of direction, the ratio - 

I raage __ Distance of image from centre 
' Object"” Distance of object from centre’ 


the extreme rays being assumed to make only small angles with the 
axis, i.e. 


or since 


I-Pi-P 

0 

p-ijH-P^) 

0 


(Fig. 67), 
P^\ - 

H>\-P\Pi 


A paiitive value of the ratio implies an erect image. 
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If the distances of object and image from the first and second 
prinoi^l foci are denoted by U, V (in each case being reckoned 
positive when further along the actual rays than the reference point), 
the formula for the magnification takes the following forms : 


76. Refraction through a Lens. — A lens is a {wrtion of a trans- 
parent substance, such as glass, quartz, or rock-salt, bounded by two 
surfaces of such a shape that light diverging from a point 0 (Fig. 58) 
and falling on one face, will after transmission converge to, or diverge 
from another point O', approximately, at least. That is, the surfaces 
of the lens are so shaped that a wave which is spherical before 
transmission remains approximately spherical after transmission. The 
surfaces of the lens itself, which will effect this accurately, are not 



1 

/ i \*‘ 



m 



rf“! 


‘ / 

\ ^ ^ 


* 

/; 



Fig. 58.'-AplaiUitic Leu!«. 


accurately spherical, but only approximately so. Tlie true curve of 
the surface which will accurately refract to a point light diverging from 
another point is the Cartesian oval (see Ex. 7, p. 125). A surface 
which refracts to a point the light diverging from another point is 
called an aplamfic surface^ and the points are called conjugate foci with 
respect to it. The fundamental relation connecting conjugate foci 0 
and O' is that the time of propagation is the same along all the paths 
by which the light reaches O' from 0. Thus in Fig. 58, if light 
diverging from 0 is refracted by a double convex lens AB to the 
point O', any spherical wave diverging from 0 emerges from the lens 
as a spherical wave converging to O', Every point of this wave is a 
pole with respect to O', and all the disturbances which simultaneously 
reach 0' are in the same phase. The illumination at 0' is con- 
sequently very intense. At points outside the cone O'AB there is 
destructive interference and darkness. 

The relation connecting the conjugate focal distances, , or the 
cprvatures of a wave before and after transmission through a leiiSj 





^louoyB very,8impiy irom pnucipwa u* wao 
|i^ret place, let ua consider tie <sase of a concavo-conve^: Ws.^E^.. W) 
lin which the thickness MN and the aperture AB are small odifpilM 
: with the focal distances. This is taken as a typical caw becaW, We 
curvatures of its surfaces are of the same sign, whereas IS 
S' convex lens (Fig. 58) the curvatures of the faces are of oppo8ite||J^ 
The relation which we are about to deduce might be obtained 
' mediately by apphdng the formula of Art. 74 to the two faces of the 
lens in succession, but for the sake of illustration we shall approach 
the problem directly from fundamental principles. The principle' On 
which the present investigation is based is that the time required by 
light to traverse the path OAO' is the same as that required for the 


f) ///' ;/ \ 

0 


path OMNO'. The air equivalent of the latter path is OM + /rMN + NO' 
Hence the fundamental equation is 

OA + 0'A----0M + O'N + /iiMN. *''' 

With centre 0 and radius OA describe a circle cutting OQ' at P 
and with centre O' and radius O^A describe a circle cutting 00 at Q 
then, writing the foregoing equation in the form ' 

(OA - OM) + (O'A - O'N) =^MN, 

^we have 

-PM + QN=;iMN, 

‘which, expressed in terms of the sagittae, gives at once ^ 

DP - DM -t* DQ +DN = MPN - DM). 

'.Consequently the relation connecting the curvatures of the 
entering and emerging from the lens with the* curvatures of its faceej 
> ; • DP+DQ=:(/^-l>(DN->DM), 

jiii^.^iiotiDg the curvatures of the waves os before by <r, and cr^ an 
'theiWWtures of the surfaces by cr we have 

. . 


second aurfacos, - 

thitt;8K%i|ai;tiie light is incident- bekrpiwsgarded as the first surface 

oftlie W .i""- ' ;, * ' 

. ' ^"liylieh expressed in terms of the corresponding radii of curvature 
tlniljijfcegoing equation furnishes the relation between the conjugate 
'twi distances, viz. 

IS ' . 

where hi and are the distances of 0 and O' from the lens, and p and 
p' are. the radii of curvature of its faces AMB and ANB respectively. 
Or; if all distances measured on the same side of the lens as the source 0 
of a divergent beam falling on it, be regarded as positive, and those on 
the opposite side as negative 




a general tormula appliciible to a lens of any shape. 

If the point 0 from which the light emanates be infinitely distant . 
the incident wave will he plane ; that is, its curvature o-j will be zero, 

• and the curvature of the transmitted wave will be ^ 

The function of the lens is consequently to change the curvature of a ^ 
wave by an amount (/a ~ l)(<r - o-'), so that this quantity represents 
the curvature-producing power and is termed the focal power of the 
lens. In general, therefore, we may say that the curvature of the 
transmitted wave is equal to the algebraic sum of the curvature of the 

• incident wave and the focal power of the lens ; that is, the final curva- 
ture of the wave is equal to the algebraic sum of its initial a«d 

impressed curvatures. ^ 

The point to which a plane wave or a parallel beam of light i? 
concentwited is termed the principal focus of the lens, and its distance 
from the lens is termed the focal length. Denoting the focal length 
by fy^ ha,ve 

which ejt^resses the focal power in terms of the refractive index and 

the curyatures of the faces of the lens. 

iln ih^ ptoof on the preceding page the thickness of the lens has 
been^ supposed to be greatest at the centre. In some lenses, however, 
the thickn^Hnoipease^ from the centre towards the edge, so that'^heir 
thinn^i; par]t is . the ceritre- Lenses are ac^rdingly divided into„ 
two- classes Accbrdinir. as their irreatest ot Iwt thickne*^ is at U|^.; 


’7 Pi'^H 
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^ntrd. The former are termed convex or conmgent^ and the latter con- 
cave or divergent lenses. 

„ Examples 


1. Prove that the distance between two conjugate foci with respect to a convex lens 
cannot be less than four times its focal length. 

[Since the sura of the reciprocals of two conjugate distances is miinerically equal 
to 1//, and therefore constant for a given lens, it follows that the product of these 
reciprocals is greatest when they are equal, and consequently the sum of the distances 
themselves must be least when they are equal. Thus 

\P\ P^) P'i) PiP'i 


which shows that the product of the reciprocals is greatest {/.c. p^p,^ is least) when 

. 1 11 p. + p.. 

p,=Pa, But -= + 

/ Pi Pa PlP‘2 

Hence pi + p.^ must liear a constant ratio to pjp.^, and consequently pj + p.^ is least 
when pjp-j is least, which is when Pi=P‘j=‘<^/- I*' other words, the least distance 

between two conjugate points is 4/.] 

2. Find the formulie for the magnification due to a thin lens. 

[Since the magnification is the product of the magnifications at the two surfaces, 


Pi Pi H Pi Ma 


Here the suffixes I, 2, and 3 refer to the object-space, lens, and image-spnce respect- 
ively. (When the extreme media have the same absolute index tlie magnification 
is p^pi.) 

Again, if the lens is at 0 and the principal foci are at F, and F^ wliile tlie object 
and image are at P and Q, the distances FiP, FgQ are called the focal distances of 
the object and image ; denote them by U and \V, 

then U=F,P=F,0 + 0P, 

\V = F,Q = F^O + OQ. 

These and all similar equations are true in whatever order on the axis the points 
ocenr, provided that the same direction of measurement is always taken as positive. 
Any distance AB (i.e. from a point A to a point B) is positive when in the direction 
in which the light goes. 

A The equations applying to the two surfaces being 

- Ml 

Pi Pi P ' 


Ps Pi P 


the equation for the lens becomes 


and 

80 that 

But 

''and',^" 


Ps Pt P P J 


M = 


IhPi th U-M,/* 
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3. A lens is employed to cast an image of an object on a screen, show that in 
general there are two possible positions of the lens for given positions of the object 
and screen, and prove that the length of the object is a geometrical mean between 
the lengths of the two images. 

[In order that any image may be possible the distance between the object and 
screen must be greater than 4/. This being the case, let the lens produce a distinct 
image on the screen when placed at a distance pj from the object and po from the 
screen. Then if I be the length of the object and /j the length of the image, it follows 
that 


Now since <;onjugate foci are interchangeable it follows that the lens will also 
produce a distinct image on the screen when the distance of the lens from the object 
is pj and from the screen pj, so that if I 2 be the lei»gtli of the image in this case we 
have 


Multiplying (1) and (2) together we have 


or sihh’ 

Hence if /j and 1^® measured, the length I can be determined wlien the object is 
not accessible for the purpose of direct measurement. 

Tliia method of obtaining the length of a Inminons object, or the distance between 
two luminous points is of practical importance in measurements of the wave length 
of light (Art. 91, footnote).] 

4. If a lens of absolute index b® situated between two media of absolute indices 
jttj and prove tliat the curyatures Ci and <f.j of the waves entering and emerging 
from the lens are connected with the curvatuies a and cr’ of the two faces of the lens 
by the equation 

p,<ri - - (Pi - P3)<r - (p.^ - 


[In this case we have, by the principle of least time (Fig. 59), 
p,OA + p.jO'A=PiOM +P 3 MN + p20'N, 

which may be reduced at once, as in Art. 7.5, obseiving that, in Fig. 59, <ro is negative.] 

5. Find the relation connecting the curvatures of the incident and emergent 
waves in the case of a lens of which the thickness c is not small, 

[As before let (Tj be the curvature of the incident wave when it reaches the first 
surface <r of the lens, tlien the curvature <r'.^ of the wave when it just enters this 
surface is given by the iMpiation (Art. 74) 


Pitr, - p.j<t'.,,= (pi - p,>)(r. 


( 1 ) 


Now the wave ivlien it enters the lens travels a distance c l»eforc it meets the second 
surface, and consequently its curvature <r".j when it meets the second surface is by 
the Ex. of Art. 60 




1 


( 2 ) 


But by Art. 74 the curvature (T, of the wave emerging from the lens is connected 
with the curvature of the second surface and with ir\ by the equation 


•V 

and this by (2) becomes 


p.2(T"55-Pl(r2=(p2-p,)/, 


l + c<r'^ 


-Pi(rj,=(Pa-p,)(r'. 



\firotni tl) wd have at oDc 


Ml^S' 






! ^f8 aquation connects the distances, />i = l/<ri and Ps= 1/0*3, of any |)air of 0QDjti|m^ 
.,foci from the surfaces of the lens' with the radii of curvature o( its faces 
thickness c. If the incident wave be plane we have 0^1 = 0, and the focal power of i^e ' 
^ns is given by the equation ' 

1^- ^ 

S * \ Ml / U+(M.i-MiW/U3 r 

'This expression shows that the focal power is not the same when the light falls <Af, 
the surface 0*' as when it falls on 0^, so that tlie focal power changes when the lens is 
reversed with regard to the incident light. When the tliickness is neglected this 
reduces to the expression of Art. 75, and the focal length remains unaltered yfheu 
the lens is reversed.] 

6. Determine the focal power of a combination of two thin lenses situated at a' 

> distance e apart. 

[Let /i and be the focal lengths of tlie two lenses, then if a jilane wave falls 
upon the lens /j, its curvature when emerging from it is 1//^, and its curvature when ' 

it reaches the second lens is^ \ Hence the corvature of the wave emerging from ^ 

the second lens is 

which expresses tlie e<iuivalent focal [K)wcr of the combination. Denoting this by ^ 
and denoting the focal powers of the lenses liy 0, and 0^ respectively we have 


" 1 C0J 


4 02. 


The focal jwwer when the combination is reversed is obtained by interchanging 0^ 
and 01 or /j and /, in tlie foregoing expressions. 

If a wave of curvature ff fails upon the combination its curvature after traus* 
mission will be <r + 0. ] 

7. Determine the conjugate positions of object and image for two thin lenses a 
distance d apart. 

.. [Measuring from the first lens of focal length/,, 


1 1^1 
r tf /,* 

. Measi^ng from the second lens of focal length ./:« 

1 J 

' ■ ' * tv r-d~f.i 

]:.wbtre ie is the position of the final image. In these fonnulcc all distauces are ^ 
•^rsclkcmed positive when in the direction of the incident light. The distfi^ise dM * 
.'4«Mmtiany positive. Eliminating r, V 

{A-^/2-d)nw-/2{fi-‘d)u+/i{/^-d)w-¥/jM=0, 


oau be written 


uw+av-i-btv-¥c=0, 
{u-j-p){w-i-a)-ab -c. 


: ' IV USD u ,ii mnniEs this determines the second principal foone. V. 

Whlll^ is jpfinfte h ; this determines Hie lirtt pribcij^l focus. 



local auiancos u ana w oi tne ODjcec 
Valdes ^ai ^ and e, 

UW= - ,-^47'’-3«i=co»8tant■ 

(/l+/2-“r 

\vif a second object-image pair be taken, 

UVV=:U,W„ 


If further, 
then 


W, 




w - w, u - u, 

I T - _ \r _ 

1 1 fi+fo~d__\ 

\y-\\\'\j~vr ~K* 


Hence, if the points Wj and Uj be taken as reference points, and y be the 
distance of the image from the i)oinl Wj, and x tliat of the image from the point 
Ut,' then 

y 

atid the equation is reduced to the same foiin as for a single tliin lens. The points 
Ui and Wj are known as the lirst and second princij^al points of the 8}fstem. Denote 
the points themselves by H, and 

The magnification due to tlie system is the product of the magnifications due to 
the separate lenses ; i.r, 

M-- 

+/i 

_ _/i W - a -/ .j 
AV-bbA' 

Hence, remembering that WUs: - F, 


This is true for all object-image paiis and consequently it is true for the principal 
points for which U = ■> W = F. Hence for the principal jioints the magnification is 
plus unity, and they arc consequently often known as the unit-points. An Object 
placed at Hj would give rise to an erect image of the same size at If is 
within tte pair qf lenses it would, of course, 1)6 possible only to place at Hj a virtual 
object ; i.e. an image formed by a system through which the rays had previously 
passed. * 

Again, from the two values for the magnification here obtained, 



M = 


F + W 
U-F* 


and 


2/ = W-W, = W-fF, 


a;=U-U,=U-F. 

thsrefuA and it follows that the object and image subtend equal angles at- tbs 

points 1EI| and 1^ rupeotively. The distances of the principal points from tbi 
lense^are;, ' 
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0,Hi=0,F, + F,Hj=-HU, 

/i+A-rf 

0,H2=0,F, + F,Ho=-ft + W, 

f\ +A - 

Their distance from one another is 

HiH.,=HiO, + O,O2 + 0,H2 




(P 


For example, take two tliin lenses, 0, and 0.,, each of focal length 3gi, separated 


by a distance 2<ir, 


‘ 3jr + 3y-2i; 2^* 

3<, + :i7-2sr 2^’ 

O.F, ^ - 6= - 

/ I +/2 " 

0,F,,= -a=^ rl/. 

4 


The order of the points in this case is 

F„0„ H,.H„ 0,.F, 


Exceptional case : In one case the foregoing transformations become impracticable. 
This occurs whenever /i+./ 2 --</ = zero ; because in this case the principal points and 
principal foci are at infinity. In this case the connection between the^positions of 
the conjugate points becomes simpler l>ecause the term of the second degree vanishes 
and we are left with a linear equation 


which owing to 
becomes 


./j(./2 - -A(/l - +/l./2^ = 0, 

-f> +/2"W + /lAf/l +h) = 0. 


It follows that for two pairs of object-image points 




Since the factom of the variables are squares, if the object moves along the axis the 
image always moves the same way. The linear magnification of the image is 

constant and equal to 

h 

This special case is called a telescopic system, because when a telescope is used to 
examine infinitely distant objects, the observer's eye being also adjusted for infinity, 
the condition /, - 1 -/ 2 is satisfied. The value given for the linear magnificatidit 
should bo contrasted with the elementary value for the angular magnification, 


viz., -4] 
h 


•f'* 

8. Determine the conjugate positions of the object and image for a sinple thi(;k 
lens when the extreme media are difierent. ^ 
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[The equations for the refraction at the separate surfaces are 

/t R, ** 

vj v~ d li, J2 

where d is the thickness of tlie lens. The elimination of r gives 

+/; ~ uw - fi - ) if' 1 = 0 , 

or ' it <0 + an + hw + /• = 0. 

Proceed as in Kx. 6 or as follows : 


Let 

then 

Let 

then 


A^Jl+r.-d, Kr: 


/] /2 . 
ft 4 fo - d' 


- 3 ^ 'A • 3'^ < 


All.,' 


y=w + 


Am, 


if .r K’ 

This is of the same form as for a single ‘surface. 

The new origins of co-ordinates, from which .»• and y aic measured, aie evidently 

+ an,l- 

A/ou, A/i., 

respectively. These are the principal points, H, and II.,. The first and second 
principal foci, Fj and F.^ are at .r-- - m,F and //= I-m^P respectively. 

If object and image l>e measured, irom Fj and F., 

^ IJ W - MlM.fF*. 

The magnification is 

I' MjF 
^m,F4-W ■ 

U-MaF* 

If two points, N.j and Xj, are chosen such that 
N,Q = m,F4-W, 

NiP = U-m.,F, 

then the last formula shows that 

M = 

N,I- 

These points, Nj and Nj, are called the nodal points. When the e.^treme media are 

H 0 

alike they correspond with the princijial points, and in that case M = But 

this is not true in general. *• The definitions of N., and N, show that, since Hj 
and Hi are a possible image and object pair, 

NaHj^MiF + FalL, 

= (A‘i“M*)F, 

NiHi=FiHi-M3F 
= (/*!- 
or 





tie nodal {Jointa ia always Wit 

?^btf^n the principal potnta The two pairs coi wsiK>iui when /<i w>|. 

It follows that, in th^^se of small objects at right angles to the aiiU7*.^,s|Si 
^'sxlreniity P' of the object ia joined to N, and that of the image Q' be 
Nj, the lines so drawn are parallel. This can be expressed otheiwise by ^y^f' 
that the object and image subtend equal angles at the respective nodal points.' > 
There are thus six standard (or cardinal poinU) defining the lens systein 
two principal foci, Fj and F.^ ; the two princii>al points, Ilj and |J2 ; 
two nodal points, Nj and Na- Planes through these points and at right aiiglo^, 
the axis are known as focal, principal, and nodal planes respectively. Al^w^; 
ledge of the positions of Fj, Fj, IIi, and H-.., is sufficient to determine position and 
magnification of an image of a small object at right angles to the axis. 

Since we have shown that the formula for any two co-axal surfaces can be made 
to have the same form as for a single surface (by suitably selecting origins), it follows 
that combining this equation with that for a third surface we can again reduce the 
"formula for the new combination to the same form as for one siuface ; and so oil 
for any number of surfaces. The final combination will have principal foci, prill* 
cipal points and nodal points which have the same characteristic properties what- 
ever the number of com{>onents may be. In making this extension it must not be 
forgotten that the final image formed by any combination is measured from the' 
second principal Hj point of that combination. So that, if the next component 
surface 0« is at a distance from the last surface 0„_i ot the combination, it is 
at a distance from the last image reference point.) 

9 . Four thin co-axal lenles of focal lengths .^4 ^irranged in order, 
the successive intervals being <f.>, rfj. Show that the reciprocal of the focel 


length is 
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CAUSTICS 

76. Evolute of Wave. — The reflected and refracted waves which 
we have so far considered have been either plane or spherical in forw,, 
BO that the reflected and refracted rays converge to, or diverge from, 
a point. In the case of plane waves this point is infinitely distant. 
In general, however, when light diverging from a point is reflected Ot 
refracted at a given surface, the front of the reflected or refract 
wave is neither spherical nor plane, and the rays will not pass through 
a single point, but will envelop a , surface called the caudk. This 
want of convergence of the rays is termed astigmaiim. 

Now the rays are normals to the wave, and the normals to 
(or surface) envelop another curve (or 8m{j|ace) called the ev6l!ttte,^ 
• Consequently the reflected or refracted rays envelop the evolute of the 

In the general case when the wave is not a surface of revolution the causthi 
Lsarlus consists of two parts, or sheets, generated by the two principal csntm jli 
The canltic is simply the surface of centres of the wave turftcej tnd 
?wbe&' the surface is one of revolution one of the sheets of the nirface of centiniii 
^ 4wis of revolution. 
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reflec^o^ wave. The evolutc of the reflected w¥ve is 

therefow the cav^fic hj reflection^ and the evolute of the refracted wave 
' is >he caiistic by reflation. 

It will'be sufficient for our present purpose to confine our attention 
to surfaces of revolution, the incident light diverging from a point on 
the Axis of revolution. In this case the caustics will also be surfaces 
. ’ of revolution about the same axis, and the section of the caustic 
' surface by any plane through the axis will be the caustic curve of 
th^ generating curve of the surface at which the reflection or refraction 

occurs. 

Thus if a surface be generated by the revolution of the curve APQ 
(Fig. 60) round the axis 

OA, and if 0 be the origin 
of light, then rays OP, OQ 
falling upon the surface will 
be refracted in directions 
PM and QN. The curve 
BMN cutting these refracted 
rays at right angles, or rather 
the surface formed by the 
revolution of BMN around 

OB, will l>e the refracted 
wave. The evolute of the 
curve BitfN is the envelope 
of the rays refracted at APQ ; that is, the caustic surface is formed by 

the revolution of the caustic curve around OA. 

77. Primary and Secondary Foci. — ^Let the refracted rays PM and 
QN, produced backwards, intersect at F, ; then F, is a point on the 
caustic curve if the rays PM and QN be considered infinitely near 
Now if the whole figure be revolved round OA through a very small 
angle,' PQ will describe a Utile element of the refracting surface, MN 
an element of the refracted wave surface, and F, a short line on the 
caustic surface perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The element 
of the surface formed by the revolution of PQ round OA receives a 
c<»?ie of light from 0. This cone gives rise to a refracted cone winch 
falls #ontho element of the wave surface generated by MN, and the 
rays of this latter cone produced backwards pass through a short line 

on the caustic surface at Fj. . , . „ • i • 

I This line is an element of the circle described by h, in revolving 
rquhd'the axis OA. It is consequently perpendicular tJ the plane of 
the paper; that is, to the primary plane of the refracted «>«»«• 

Plane containing , the axis of the cone and the axis of the surface i| 
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termed the priinaiy plane of the cone, while a plane perpendicular to 
this through the axis' of the cone is called the secondai'y plane.) The 
cross section of the refracted cone at Fj is consequently termed the 
primary focal line of the cone. Now in the case of a surface of revolu- 
tion it is cleiu* that every normal to the surface meets the axis of 
revolution, and the point in which any normal NF, meets the axis 
FocAl remains fixed while the curve BMN revolves. The point Fg is there- 
Unes. vertex of a cone of rays passing through the circle described 

by N about the axis OAB. Similarly every other point on the axis 
is the vertex of a right circular cone of rays cutting the wave surface 
orthogonally. Hence the wave normals at two adjacent points M and 
N meet the axis of revolution at two adjacent points, embracing be- 
' tween them an element of the axis which remains the same while the 
curve BMX revolves round the axis. The elementary refracted cone 
of rays previously considered consequently passes through a second 
line at F,^ — namely, an element of the axis of revolution. This is the 
secondary focal line of the refracted cone. It lies in the plane of the 
paper, and is consequently perpendicular to the primary focal line.^ 
The cross section of the refracted cone at K, by a plane perpendicular 
4o its axis is not a line, but in general a figure-of-eight-shaped curve. 

As the section of the refracted cone degenerates to a line at Fj and 
again to a line at and as these lines are at right angles, it follows 
that any cross section between and F.2 will be an oval curve having 
diameters in and perpendicular to the primary plane, which reduce to 
zero as the cross section moves to F^ or Fg respectively. Consequently 
Circle of at some place between Fj and F., the diameters of the cross section 
will be equal. The section will here be a circle, or approximately 
such. This section is called the circle of least confusion. 

The existence of the focal lines and the circle of least confusion 
can be easily ascertained by reflecting obliquely from a concave mirror 
a cone of light diverging from a bright point, and receiving the re- 
flected cone on a white screen or sheet of paper. For one position of 
the screen a well-defined line perpendicular to the primary plane is 
depicted. This is the primary focal line. As the screen is moved 
away farther from the surface the line broadens out into an oval spot, 
which in one position of the screen is very nearly a circle — th? circle 
of least confusion. On moving the screen farther away the oval 

* In the genera! case when the wave surface is not one of revolution the normals 
to the surface the rays) intersect each other only when taken along the lines of ^ 
curvature. These lines fonn two orthogonal systems on the surface, and the corre- 
sponding intersections of rays form a surface of two sheets (the caustic surface or 
surface of centres). The primary focal line ia an element of a line on one sheet 
and is an element of a line on the other. 
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narrows in perpendicular to the primary plane till it again becomes a 
line lying in the primary plane. This is the iSlS^dary focal line. 

When the incidence of a small cone is direct the focal lines and 
circle of least confusion all coincide with the geometrical focus C (Fig. C»isp 
60), This is the point where the caustic meets the axis of revolution. 

It is a double point or cusp on the caustic curve. 

Caustics by reflection may be easily shown by allowing the light 
of the sun or lamp to fall upon a narrow riband of polished steel 
such as a w’atch spring. Placed on a sheet of paper and bent into 
any desired curve, the spring shows a well-defined bright caustic on 
the paper, the part within being brighter than that without the curve. 

By varying the form of the spring a variety of caustics with cusps, 
contrary flexures, and other .singularities may be exhibited. The 
plane of the sheet of paper should pass nearly through the sun or 
source of light. The ]>right curve seen upon the surface of a cup of 
tea is a familiar example of the ca\istic of a circle. 


Ejuvnples 


1. Light diverging? from a jioint is lefra 
caustic curve is the evohite of u conic section. 

[Let 0 (Fig. (il) he the luminous point, 
PI) the reflecting .surlace, OP any incident 
ray. Draw OD j)erj)cn(licular to the sur- 
face, and produi'e it till DO' = DO. De- 
scribe a circle about OPO' and pioduee 
the refracted ray l\> 1 hick wards to meet 
the circle at M. Join OM and O'M. 
Then since I) is the middle point of 
00', the are OP-O'P or the angle 
PMO = PMO' ; that i.s, the refracted ray 
bisects the angle M. Now PM() = 
POO' = j, the angle of incidence, and PNl 


i ted at a plane surface, prove that the 
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~r, the angle of refraction. Hence 


sin f_ON O'N 
^^sin7~0M'^0'M’ 


since MN bisects the angle M. Consequently 


_0N+0'N 

''“OMfO'M’ 


or 0 M 4 0'M=^*‘^’ 
A 


= constant. 


The 1 o6u 8 of M is therefore an ellipse having 0 and O' for foci, and the I'efraeteii ray 
PQ is a normal to the ellipse at M. The caustic is therefore the evoUite of this conic. 
The major diameter 2a and the eccentricity r of the conic are given by 


2a~QO*ltiy and e = M. 

If the refraction takes place from the rarer to the denser medium, 'the refracted ray 
bisects the angle M externally. M lies between 0 and P, and MO' - MO is constanfe^ 
The locus of M is a hyperbola, with 0 and O' for foci, major diameter OO'/m, and 
edcentricity /a. 





^>\.dLuo («»ixwi;i.«it ^<v[v f*vu»* 19 findi^'a iol'ito of jjwhits Q' ji^li ^tijtfcl 

^)^^/>ilPQ-conat. !f!lMl||^^ of .the poiota Q frill be the >re||£^te4 
Ontting the rays PQ nflRIy. The caustic surface is formed by the reVqiltitio^j 
the foregoing e volute round 00'. ^ 

The reflected waves in this case are spheres concentnc with O', so that the 
rays all appear to come from 0'.] 

2. Parallel rays are reflected from a spherical mirfori 
find the caustic. ,< ^ 

[Let ACIi (Fig. 62) l>e a section of tiie mirroF, (j|i 
the direction of the incident light, and HP a reflected 
ray. With centre 0 (the centre of the mirror) describe 
rt circle of radius OF=iOC. .loin KO and upon RT 
as diain»‘tor describe a circle, centre O'. Then O^lfe 
^OT. Let the reflected ray cut this circle at P. Nov 
the angle Po'T -2PHT ---2(^UO -2T0F. Therefore in 
length the arc TF-- arc TP. 

If therefore the circle KPT rolls on the circle Tl? 
the point, P will trace out the epicyeloid APFB, the 
euhp of whicii is at K, and since HPT is light, and PI 
^ IS the normal to the |»iith of P, it follows that RP is 

a tangent to the j-ath. fleneo the ieHectc<l rays envelop an epicycloid, the cusp oi 
which is at the principal Anus of the minor.] 

3. Light diverging from a point on the cii ^inference of a ciiele leflecterl from 
the concave ait:, find the caustic. 

[The caustic is an epicycloid formeil hy the revolution of a circle on an eipial 
circle.] 

4. Light diverge.s from a luminous |>oint situated outside a sphere, find lh( 
caustic by refraction. 

[A surface of revolution generated by the evolute of a Cartesian oval whose foci 
are the luminous point and its inverse with 
respect to the sphere.] 

5. Find the geometrical focu.s of a |K?ncil of 
light after direct refraction at a plane surface. 

[Let the light diverge from 0 (Fig. 63j, ami 
let OP be any ray nearly parallel to OA, the 
perpendicular from 0 on the surface. Then PA 
is small, and OP=OA nearly. If the refracted 
ray produced backwards meets OA at F, then 

FA_PF_»iiii ,3 

OA I’O binr”^’ 

80 that if OA and FA be denoted by /), and resj^eetively, we have 



The focus is- therefore farther away from or nearer to the surface than the point 
^ 0 according as ^ is > or < 1 , that is, according as the light passes from the lest 
^ to the more refracting mediiiin, or vice versa. 

To an eye situated in air objects under water appear nearer the snrficeM^ 
':Lthey really are, while to an eye placed under water objects in the air appear fiilBtfaOl 

. 

■F Find the geometrical focus of a {lencil of rays after direct refracjUpn at i 
^ej^jlieal adrface. ' 

{Let p fFig. 64) centre of the sphere and P any point in it, so that ^ 




is ** **** fef"wt*d i»y in« 
»ndCIPF?n;*6^^'’^' '■ ’ 


F, w« SsVe CPO=«, ’ 


or . > »%' 


PF^fiin 0_/t0F 
FQ-aiu F“ CO ' 


Pj (Pl-P)’ ‘ >2 Pi 



' riis formula coiiicules with that which determines the j>obition of the focus by 
rejection at a spherical mirror when we put 
a general substitution wliich converts 
formul© of refraction into the corresponding 
fo^ul* of reflection.] 

cjPw Light diverges from a point Fj ; to find 
the surface which will refract it accurately to 
another given point F 2 . 

[If Pi and P 2 be the distances of F, and F^ 

-from any point P of the surface, then the time 
along Pi added to the time along must be 
or 

Pi 



FIk- 04. 


r, r.j 


^‘‘* = constant. 


That is, 

Pl+PP2=*''- 

This is the equation of a Cartesian oval of which Fj and F.> are the foi;i. 
i If the light be parallel, instead of diverging from a point Fi, this surface becomes 
a spheroid of eccentricity 1 /m» sud having F, for a focus. 

These surfaces were originally studied by Newton and Descartes, and are termed 
aplanatic surfaces (see Newton’s Principia, book i. § 14, prop. 97).] 

8. A small oblique pencil is reflected at a spherical 
surface to determine the primary and secondary foci. 

[Let C (Fig. 65) be the centre of the surface, 0 the 
origin of light, OP and OQ incident rays, and PFj and 
QFj the corresponding reflected rays and Fi the primary 
and Fj the secondary focus. Let OP = p, PFi^pi, 
PFa=p 2 , CP = R, PCA = 0. Then since CP and CQ bisect 
the angles at P and Q respectively, wc Imvo 
2PCQ-P0Q + PF,Q, 

but the peri>endicular from P on OQ is equal to p . POQ, 
i also to PQ cos t. Therefore POQ^PQ cos i/p. Similarly PFiQ = PQ cos t/p„ 
whUe PCQ - PQ/R. Therefore 



1 1 

— + ■ 
Pi P 


2 

" R cos i' 


. FuHlfter to determine p^ we have the triangle OPFa-OPC^ + CPta. or pR siui+ 
r r 'Rps sin i=:ppg sin 2t. Hence 


Pa P 


2 cos i 
^■"R 


'* 0. A small pencil is incident obliquely on a plane I'efracting surface, find th^ 
'^j)rinmry and secondary foci. 

[Let’OP and OQ (Fig. 66) be two incident mys, PF, and QF, the refraotedi 
Tlwn if PF,=pi, PFfl=Pt, OP=p, W0 have 
sin 

sinr" PO p 


= = Orp2=:pp, 
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which in«iy he written in the form 

Pa P 

Again, if the angles of incidence and refraction forOQ be i + di and r + dr, PFiQ^ifr, 

POQ=/fi, and we have from the triangles 
PFjQ and POQ 

a„<, -« . 

Pi cos r p cos i 

But sin i — jj. sin r, therefore cos idi^ 
fi cos rdr, consequently 



'( I 


!/• 

.A 



>> r -/• 


H cos^ /• COS“ i 


Fik.JB''. 


= 0 , 


cos- /• , 
P\-PP 2 •* 

‘ ^COS'^ t 


10. A small pencil of light is refracted obliqueh at a spherical surface of rad.«« 
R, find the foci. 

[Denote the angle.s subtended by PQ at 0, and C, by a, y, re.spcctively. 
Then, since tliese angles are very small, we have (Fig. 67) 


PQ cos / ^ PQ cos r Pl^ 

a--:: , /3= - - , 7- • 

P Pi 


K 


But since the triangles PMO and QMC have equal vertical angles, the sum of the 
base angles of one is equal to the .sum of 
the base angles of the other, or 

a + i-y+ i + di, di-a~y. 

Similarly from the triangles PNFj and 
QNC we have 

^ 1 y=:«y + ?’ + f/r, .'.dr~p-y. 

Substituting for a, fi, y, we find 


Fig. 67. 


/cosi 

i\ 

. _„/cosr 

1\ 

\T- 

R> 

,/P = PQ^_ 

-k) 


But since sin /-/a sin r, we have 
cos idi = p cos rdr. 

Therefore 

,/cosi 1\ /cosr 1\ 

p -ft) = p. -K> 



n cos*^ r cos^ i _ iu coK r - - cos i 
Pi P R ‘ 

Again, since the area of the triangle OPC is equal to the sum of the areas of OPFa 

pR sin i — ppj sin (i - r) + Rp .2 sin r, 
or dividing across by pp-^K sin r, we find 

^=s(/*cosr-co8i)+\ 

P2 R P 

fi, 1 ^/Acosr-cos t 
Pa P ^ 
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Hence both results are incorporated in the equations 

_C08®i_/iC08r -C08l_yU 1. 

Pi P K- P‘i P ^ 

11. Determine the foci of a small pencil refracted obliquely through a prism in a 
principal plane. 

[Using Ex. 9 and neglecting the thickness of the prism we liiid 
_ COS" /• cos^ t' 
cos* i COS* r'^’ 

P-i=P‘ 

Hence if the jnisiii be in the position of inininium deviation (Ait. 78) /-t', and 
r=r', and we have 

Pl~P-2~Py 

or the foci coincide. The refracted pencil therefore divetges fioni a jH>int at the 
same distance (p) as the origin from the edge of the ]»rism. Tliis result is of import- 
ance in the study of the spectrum. 

If the refracting angle of tlie juiam be very small, the angles f, i", r, r\ are very 
nearly equal, and we have again pi = p>~/>-] 

12. Prove that for a ]»ri8in of angle A 

8ini{A-f5)_ eoKl(r-r') 

HuiiiA 

. [VVe have 5 = i' - A, and r j r' = A, therefore 

sin |((A -I 3) _ sin + \) 
sin liA ~ sin i(r + r') 

But sill i = g sin /•, and sin /'-/a sin /•', therefore by addition we have 


sin + i) cos i')=:/u8in i(r + /•') \{i' ~ r’). 


and consequently 


ain t') __ cosi(r-r') 
sin i(r + r')~^co3^(i - ^ 


The least value of cos ^(r - r')/co8 i(t -<') is unity, and when this happens ( = t' 
andrsr', or the deviation is a minimum. For if }>i''we have i - r>i ~ r\ ot 
i-{>r- r'. Hence cos ^(i - i) ia less than cos - j*').] 

T, C3, X .. . d/ cos r cos/' 

id. Show that lor a pusm , ~ - — , .. 

* a / eos r cos ^ 

[We have sin i — jx sin r and sin r = g sin /', whence cos idi-fx cos rdr and 


cos i'di' = fx cos r dr. But r + r' = A, whence dr -f dr' = 0, etc. The ratio - ^y. is called 

di 

the angular magnification, because, if tw'o incident rays make with each other the 
angle d% the emergent rays make with each other the angle - di'. It follows that 
the angular magnification is unity for minimum deviation. This magnilication is 
greater than unity when i > t' unity.] 

14. When two dilferently inclined rays have the same deviation the value of i for 
one is that of i' for the other. Hence if m is the angular magnification for one case, 
l/wi is the value for the second. An important method, due to Schuster, of adjusting 
the collimator of a spectroscope for infinity is founded upon this fact. {See Art. 79.) 

16. Prove that if the refractive index of a prism ho changed by an amount dfx, 
tbft deviation 3 will be changed by an amount (f5, where 


d8 = 


sin A 


',dix. 



-.iUfiiri^i'xyiSrvA' 


^ ? ^Mr*/!*®**^*^ A and ^^»fe Goiditi^U 


d5= 




Ai and lKasequently 

' * ' For t^minimnm deviation r=r*=^A, and the above becomes . y 

2 sin i A 

cou8e<)uently the an^le of dis()er8ioii of any two colours increases with the 

the prism.] i;; 

16. Prove that the position for minimum disj^ersion is not the same as that fo 

minimum deviation. V 

17. If a ray of light pass through a system of prisms of vertical angles Aj, Ag 
etc., and if Oaj, etc., denote the angles l)etwecn the faces of the consecu^ivi 
prisms, prove that the deviation is given by the equation 

3:=»| + t',i + 2a- SA 

where q is the angle of incidence on the first prism, and t'„ the angle of emergcnci 
from the last. 

[We have 8 = 2(i + *' -- A), and also the relations i\ + £2 = ai2, ^'2 + 13 = €43, etc,, con 
sequently -(j + 1') - ij - t'i»=2a, therefore, etc.] 

18. Determine when the deviation produced by a given system of prisms will b 
a minimum. 

[By Example 14 the deviation will be a minimum when 

dii + di'n = 0. I 

Now for each prism dr + dr' = 0, cos idi = m cos rdr, cos fdi' = /* cos r'dr', and therefor 

cost,, cost' ., * 

-di + jdi =0, 

cosr cosr 

COS 7* COS I 

or, writing we have the series of relations dfj+/idi'i =-0, dt'a+yjdt'jssfl 
dtc., which with the relations dt'j+di2=dtti2=0, etc., become 
dil—/^dL^, di 2 =/./ii^t etc. 

Hence by multiplication and the relation di|+di'„-0 we have 

By Example 11 it ap|>ear8 that the primary focal distance is given by the equatiol 
p, =ffpf hence for the system of prisms we will have 

PlMAf^f , . . . fjp. 

which ill the case of minimum deviation becomes 


Pi^P* 

or the system in this case is still aplanatic.] „ 

19. When rays issning from a luminous origin are reflected at a given surfac^tbS 
two sheets of the caustic surface have a finite numlier of points in common; TO 
intensity of the reflected light is greatest at these {lointa, and each oT them is the 
Jugate focus of an ellipsoid of revolution described with the source of light as^ om 
focus and having contact of the second order with the mirror (Hamilton, front, M/try 
IrUh Academy t vol. xv. p. 107). 

; 20, Along a given ray the intensity varies inversely ns the product of^ths dts 
'j^ces from the two foci of the pencil {ibid.). >Sir - 

Prove that, ignoring absorption, scattering, etc., th|Jntriniio.;‘WS^hM»g 
41a} ol' ah extended object and of its image are the aamej " ; ‘ 
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[Take the angles as small, and the object and image normal to the axit' The 

A ' 

light received by the area A of the lens is Ws * — ; the light received by the image is 


A. Ui.i. 

Vdff - 75 . But -ra=-.- 


Therefore 1 = 1'. 



(Clausius has shown tliat this is true 
always if a perfect image be formed. 

The problem is analogous to the corre- 
spending principle in heat, according to 

which it is impossible to raise the tornpeiature of a body above that of a source 
by concentrating heat radiated from the latter upon it.)] 


NEWTON’S EXPERIMENTS 

Lights which differ in colour, differ also in degrees of refrangi- 
bility” (Newton, Opticks, book i. prop. i. theorem 1). 

Exper. 1. — I took a black oblong stiff paper terminated by parallel 
sides, and with a perpendicular right line drawn across from one side 
to the other, distinguished it into two equal parts. One of these 
parts I painted with a red colour and the other with a blue. The 
paper was very black and the colours intense and thickly laid on, that 
the phenomenon might be more conspicuous. This paper I viewed 
through a prism of solid glass, whose two sides through which the 
light passed to the eye were plane and well ix)lished, and contained 
an angle of about sixty degrees, which angle I call the refracting angle 
of the prism. And whilst I viewed it, I held it and the prism before 
a window in such a manner that the sides of the paper were parallel to* 
the prism, and both those sides and the prism were parallel to the 
horizon, and the cross line was also parallel to it ; and tlie light which 
fell from the window upon tlic paper made an angle with the paper, 
equal to that angle which was made with the same paper by the light 
reflected from it to the eye. Beyond the prism was the wall of the 
chamber under the window covered over with black cloth, and the cloth 
was involved in darkness that no light might be reflected from thence, 
which in passing by the edges of the paper might mingle itself with 
the light of the paper and obscure the phenomenon thereof. These 
things being thus ordered, I found that if the refracting angle of the 
^pri^ be turned upwards, so that the paper may seem to be hfte^ 
upwards by the refraction, its blue half will be lifted higher by the 
refraction than its red half. But if the refracting angle be turned 
downwards, so that the paper may seem to be carried lower by the 
refraction, its blue half will be carried something lower thereby than 
its red half. Wh^efore in both cases the light which comes from the 
blue half of the paper throughAhe prism to the eye does in like circum* 




WKAlTJCiOjPf 

stari^ suffer a greater refraction than the light which comes froj^ the'' 
red half, and by consequence is more refrangible. ^ ' / 

Exper. 2. — About the aforesaid paper, whose two halves were painted 
over with red and Clue .... I lapped several times a slender threi^. ; 
of very black silk in such a manner that the several parts of the* 
thread migTit appear upon the colours like so many black lines dfawti - . 

over them, or like^" 
long and sleiidet^^ 
dark shadows cast/^ 
upon them. I might 
have drawn black" 
lines with a p6n,\ 
but the threads . 
were smaller and 
better defined. ... I placed a candle to illuminate the" papef 
strongly, for the experiment was tried in the night. . . . Then at a , 
distance of six feet and one or two inches from the paper upon the. 
floor I erected a glass lens four inches and a quarter broad, which 
might collect the rays coming from the several points of the paper, 
and make them converge towards so many other points at the same 
distance of six feet and one or two inches on the other side of the 
lens, and so form the image of the coloured paper upon a white 
^aper placed there. . . . The aforesaid white paper ... I moved 
wmetimes towards the lens and sometimes from it, to find the places 
“Where the images of the blue and red parts of the coloured paper 
appeared most distinct. Those places I easily knew by the images 
of the black lines which I had made by winding the silk about the 
paper. For the images of those fine and slender lines (which by 
re^on of their blackness were like shadows on the colours) were; 
confused and scarce visible, unless when the colours on either side Of 
each line were terminated most distinctly. Noting,, therefore, as 
^igently as I could, the places where the red and blue images of the 
coloured paper appeared most distinct, I found that where the red" 
half of the paper appeared distinct, the blue half appeared confuse^^ 
so that the black lines drawn upon it could scarce be seen ; and, on^ 
contrary, where the blue half appeared most distmet tbe 
appeared confused, so that the black lines drawn upon it were. 

.visible. . . . The distance of the white paper from the lens wk^ tJSo' 
image of the red half of tbe coloured paper appeared most distinct 1^11% 
greater by an inch and a half than the distance of the same white 
paper from the lens when the image of the blue half appeared “xApst 
distinct In' like incidences, therefore^^of the blue and i^npofi^.tlie. 
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leri^' tb'e bltlo was refracted more by tbe lens than tbe red, to as to 
■conyerge sooner by an inch and a half, and therefore is more 
refrangible. 

“ The light of the sun consists of ^rays differently refrangible 
y^Net^n, Optkks, book i. prop. ii. theorem 2). 

In a very dark chamber, at a round hole about one-third part of 

■ an inch broad, made in the shut of a window, I placed a glass 

■ prism, whereby the beam of the sun’s light, which cape in at that 
• hole, might be refracted 

Upwards towards the op- 
jwsite wall of the chamber, 

^nd there form a coloured 
' image of the sun. The 
axis of the prism (that is, 
the line passing through 
the middle of the prism 
' ’ from one end of it to the 
other end parallel to the 
edge of the refracting angle) 
was in this and the following experiments perpendicular to the 
. incident rays. About this axis I turned the prism slowly, and saw 
the refracted light on the wall, or coloured image of the sun, first 
V to descend and then to ascend. Between the descent and ascent 
when the image seemed stationary, I stopped the prism and fix^d 
it in that posture that it should be moved no more, tor in that 
posture the refractions of the light at the two sides of the refract- 
ing angle— that is, at the entrance of the rays into the prism and 
at their going out of it — were equal to one another. . . . The prisn 
therefore being placed in this posture, I let the refracted light fal 
perpendicularly upon a sheet of white paper at the opposite wall o 
the chamber, and observed the figure and dimensions of the solai 
image formed on the paper by that light. This image was ohHfog 
and not^ oval, but terminated with two rectilinear and parallel sides 
and two semicircular ends. On its sides it was bounded prett] 
- distinctly, but on its ends very confusedly and indistinctly, th 
thus decaying and vanishing by degrees. The breadth of thi 
4majge answered to the sun’s diameter, and was about incUc 
* but the length of the image was about 10 J inches, and tl 
len^h of tbe rectilinear sides about 8 inches, and the refracting ang: 
' of tbo prism, whereby so great a length was made, was 64 degree 
' ,^ttb% . Ie8s anglo^ the length of the image was less, the breadi 
.fAhtikinimr f.hA uimA. Tf thojnrism was turned about its axis that m 
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vrhioh made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the second 
refracting surface of the prism, the image soon became an inch or two 
longer, or more ; and if the prism was turned about the contrary way, 
BO as to make the rays fall more obliquely on the first refracting 
surface, the image soon became an inch or two shorter. And, there- 
fore, in trying the experiment I was as curious as I could be in 
placing the prism by the above mentioned rule exactly in such a 
posture that the refractions of the rays at their emergence out of the 
prism might be equal to that at their incidence on it. 

Now the different magnitude of the hole in the window-shut and 
the different thickness of the prism w'here the rays pissed through it, 
and the different inclinations of the prism to the horizon, made no 
sensible changes in the length of the image. Neither <lid the different 
matter of the prisms make any ; for in a vessel made of polished 
plates of glass, cemented together in the shape of a prism and filled 
with water, there is a like success of the experiment according to the 
quantity of the refraction. 

This image of the spectrum was coloured, being red at its least 
refracted end and violet at its most refracted end, and yellow and 

blue in the inter- 
mediate spaces. . . . 

I then placed a 
second prism im- 
mediately after the 
first in a cross posi- 
tion to it, that it 
might again refract 
the })eam of the 
sun’s light which 

came to it through the first prism. In the first prism the beam 
was refracted upwards, and in the second sideways. And I found 
thi^ by the refraction of the second prism, the breadth of the 
image was not increased, but its superior part, which in the first prism 
suffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet and blue, did agair 
in the second prism suffer a greater refraction than its inferior part, 
" which appeared red and yellow, and this without any dilatation of the 
image in breadth. 

Exper. 6. In the middle of two thin boards I made round hold 

a third of an inch in diameter, and in the window-shut a mud 
broader hole being made to let into my darkened chamber a larg( 
fleam of the sun’s light, I placed a prism behind the shut in thai 
beam to refract it towards the oppositq^wali, and close beWndv thi 
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“"lirisin I fixed one of the boards in such a manner that the middle of 
the refracted light might pass through the hole made in it and the 
rest" be intercepted by the board. Then at a distance of about twelve, 
feet from the first board I fixed the other board in such manner that 
the middle of the refracted light which came through the hole in the first 
board and fell upon the opposite wall might pass through the hole in 
this other board, and the rest being intercepted by the board might 
paint upon it the coloured spectrum of the sun. And close behind 
this board I fixed another prism to refract the light which came through 
the hole. Then I returned speedily to the first prism, and by turning 
it slowly to and fro about its axis, I caused the image which fell upon 
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the second board to move up and down upon that board that all its 
parts might successively pass through the hole in that board and fall 
upon the prism behind it. And in the meantime I noted the places 
on the opposite wall to which that light after its refraction in the 
second prism did pass; and by the difference of the places I found 
that the light which being most refracted in the first prism did go to 
the blue end of the image, was again more refracted in* the second 
prism than the light which wont to the red end of that image, which 
proves as well the first proposition as the second. And this happened 
when the axes of the two prisms were parallel or inclined to one 
another, and to the horizon in any given angles. 

“Homogoneal light is refracted regularly without any dilatation 
splitting or shattering of the rays, and the confused vision of objects 
seen through refracting bodies by heterogeneal light arises from the 
different refrangibility of several sorts of rays ” {Opticl% book i. prop. 
V. theorem 4). 

Exper. 12. — In the middle of a black paper I made a round hole 
about a fifth or sixth part of an inch in diameter. Upon this paper I 
caused the spectrum of homogeneal light described in the former 
proposition so to fall that some part of the light might pass through 
the l^ole of the paper^e This transmitted part of the light I refracted 





ii with a. prism placed behind the paper, and letting this refracted li|;hi? 

‘ fali perpendicularly upon a white paper two or three feet distant 
Jrom the prism, I found that the spectrum formed on the paper fej'lhie 
light was not oblong, as when it is made (in the third experiment), by' 
refracting the sun’s compound light, but was (so far as I could .judge, 
by my eye) perfectly circular, the length being no greater than the 
breadth, which shows that this light is refracted regularly without apy 
dilatation of the rays. 

Note. — In finding the focal length of a lens by an image cast on a screen, 
observe that when the screen is too near the edge of the image is red, and 
;^hen too far the edge is blue ; so by this means the screen can be placed 
Tery accurately. 

ABERRATIONS OF LENSES 

We shall now briefly indicate the investigation of several defects 
an image possesses in addition to it being represented by focal lines. 

(a) Central Spherical Aberration at a Single Refracting Spherical Surface. 
— Keferring to the figure where P is the object, Q the point where 

a refracted ray cuts the axis, C 
the centre of curvature, and A 
the point of incidence, we have 
the following equations : 

CQ sinr CP_ sini 
AQ sin^' AP sin 
. (’Q AP^Mo 
• ■ AQ • CQ (x; 

Let V - OQ and v = OP, then the equation becomes 
v-K 

* w-K'AQ~^j’ 

or 

Mi(» - R) > ■ i 

This equation is exact, and there is one object-image pair which satisfies! 
it exactly. For if 

and 

11^ * u V * 

* the equation is satisfied. Solving these two equations shnultaneously 
; ^u*=/ir = (;[io + /i)R. These conjugate points are called aplanafic 
' points. In other cases the position of the image is different tas, 
different values of if. Wo shall supposS the angle ^ so small thsi^ 
liV powers of it beyond the second can bo neglected. I 

Write the Quantities under the square root sign in the form V ' 
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= ««d e*pan'i- ^ The equation befeomes 

'‘iR'd Hr w 

" NpW when f = 0, the image is at «„ where 

"K-a-G-a' 

tobj-tr-on 


On tbe right land the eppraimate value ot . (via. •.) ™y he ueed 

and we may use the equation 

, ■ (k-R) f‘i('>o-R). 

whence finally cv , , i ■> 

ri n 1 IS gi" '?!/-? --M- 

The value of v, may be eliminated by the elementary equation for 
images, and it is more simple to deal with reciprocals. 

'Let , , 

a = l/», p=t/l!. ami -----lift. 


ihen 

d(3='^(a-p)Mp-(ia^’)al/ 

where y = Rf This value is the small dififcrence between reciprocal 
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thq operation for the second surface of a thin lens, the aberration for 
juoh a lens can bo obtained. . to - r 

' Foed Lines Dm io Central Ohliqm Passage through a 2 Am Lm. 
tmHu. the, angle between the axis and the chief ray of the iMt 
■p^tnl .(Figt^U), ^he retardation for the ray that goes strai^pt 


1S6 REPEAOTIDN chap, v 

through is (/i COST -cost) e where e is the thickness and r the 
refraction angle in the lens. An extreme ray PAQ^ in the plane 
of the diagram, owing to its extra length of path, is retarded by 

yyu 

2 

y = B cos t we obtain 


• For the focus Qj these retardations are equal. Putting 


But when i = 0 


Hence 


11, 2e 

-+ — = (/l*C08r-COSl)gvi 


H. \Ri R.>/ 

_1 

~/V 


(l + iJcos=/=(MCOs,-oo,/)Q^ + y. 

This gives the position of the primary focal line. 

If we take an extreme ray at right angles to the plane of the 
diagram the only change is that for y we must write B. Hence, if 
OQ2 = l\y, 

Ui = (/.eos,-cos0(i + y. 


This gives the secondary focal line Q^. The distances are taken 
as positive when as on the diagram. If we measure in the direction of 
the incident light as positive, the signs of u and must be changed, 
(c) Curvature of the Image . — The image formed in the previous case 
is twofold. But in general it has the additional defect that neither of 
^he two images, in general, is plane, even if the object is plane. This 
property is known as the curvature of the image. We will consider 

that the object PF also 
is curved (Fig. 71c); 
and, as we will only 
deal with a small value 
of i, that they may be 
replaced by their oscu- 
latory spheres. 

If we put 1 ^ 

for a prim«l 7 sur- 
face, and equal — for a secondary focal surface, both may be treated 
simultaneously. 

The equations required are 

V u f * 

and 

^ 111 

»0 Wo / 
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m 

If we divide the former by CQsi(ie. I and subtract it from 
the latter, we have 

QN PM (<r + 4)i3 

ON.OQ OM.OP'' 

In the limit for small angles ON . OQ = (ON)^ and OM . OP = (OM)2; 
also if QQ' and PP' are approximately circles [QN]2 = QN. 2p nearly, 
and (PM)^ = PM . 2pQ nearly where p and p^ are their radiix)f curvature. 
Hence 

2ploN/ 2polbM/“ f ’ 

and finally, because each of the quantities in brackets equals sin^i 


Inserting the appropriate value of k gives one or other of the 
curvatures. The locus of the circles of least confusion is between 
these two surfaces. 

(d) Helmholtzs Lqualion . — Let the object and the image formed 
by an optical system be at P and Q on the axis (Fig. 7L/). If PF is 
a small object lino at right 

angles to the axis its image is p' pff b Q 

a similar line QQ'. Now PP' — y / 

may be regarded as a wave / / 

front (when the curvature of 

this can be neglected) and QQ' „ . ^ 

- 7 . , Fik. rid. 

as the wave front in a later 

position. Let PP" and QQ" represent another pair of wave fronts 
^ making a small angle with the former pair. Then the time to 
pass from P' to Q' must be the same as from P to Q, and the latter 
must be the same as from P" to Q" ; hence 

where /x and p. are the indices for the extreme media. 

Let P'P"/PP' = a and Q/Q'/QQ' = a\ 
then 

^PP'=/xVQQ'. 


^ This is known as Helmholtz’s equation. It gives the linear magnifi- 
cation QQ'/PP' in terms of the angular magnification a'/a. When the 
extreme media are alike these magnifications are the reciprocal of each 
other. An example of this law has already been given in connection 
with telescopic systems at the end of Art 75, Ex, 7. 

‘ (e), Abbe's Sim Conditwn.— Let PP and QQ' (Fig. 71«) be a small 
object and image at right angles to the axis. Let PS and P'S be 
two incident rays from the extremities of the object, and let QS', Q'S' 




treme media) /iPS + [SS'] - ft'QS', and the optical length from F to Q' 


MP'S + [SS'J-/i'Q'S'. 

' Moreover, each of these optical lengths is a constant for a small 
range of provided that the system gives a point-image of a points 
Hence 

/^(PS - P'S) - /i'(QS' - fi' . Q'S') = constant, 
or in terms of 6 and O' 


^ mPP' sin 0-n\ QQ' sin 6' ~ constant. 

But 6 and 6^ vanish together, and therefore the constant is zero*. 
Hence 

fi. PP' sin $=fi'QQ' sin O'. 

Now if the magnification is to be the same for all such small pencils, 
QQ'/PF = constant, and therefore 

fi' sin 6' /{ft sin O) = constant 

for all the rays of the wide angle pencil by which the image is formed*^ 
If this condition is not satisfied the image of a small body on the 
axis (such as PF) form^ by the rays passing through different zones 
of the system will be diflferent. In other words, alChough Q is by 



supposition an exact image of P, Q' will be a blurred image of 
formed by a wide angle beam. / . / 1 

^Iiis important theory can also be proved in an altynative w|y, " 

Hoskin, Jr., J, Royal Micros, Soc, vol. iv. p. 387 (1881), See atio 
D* EvefWft^ Phil. Maa.. ftth aar. vnl. Iv. n. ISA nQAO\ ^ 
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: if and Q represent a small object, PP', and its image, 

both object and imago being at right angle to the plane of the 
dia^m.- Let PM, PN be two incident rays in a plane perpendicular 
td ^the diagram, and M'Q, N'Q the corresponding emergent rays. 
[Then from the axis being an axis of revolution the angle MON = angle 
MW = (f0 (say). 

Then 


and similarly 


TUDV MN NO.rf^ . ^ 


M'QN'=8in B'd<f>. 


But by Helmholtz’s formula 

• /Ml . PP'=/DiV. QQ', 

/A and ij! being the first and last indices. 
Hence 

/I sin 6 . PP' = /t'sin d'QQ\ 


which is the same result as before. 

(/) Stops and Pupils . — The character of a lens system is different 
according as wide or only narrow pencils succeed in passing through it. 
Any diaphragm introduced to cut off marginal rays is known as a stop. 



In the case of a single meniscus lens as shown, if a small stop is 
suitably placed on the object side the rays that fall on the lens are 
limited to narrow pencils each coming from one point of the object. 

. These 'narrow pencils are imaged as focal lines with a circle of least 
Confusion (where the beam is narrowest) between these lines. By 
i^'^qitably placing the stop it is found possible to bring all these circles 
.^approximately to one plane, and thus do away with curvature of 
. jibe field. When no actual diaphragm is used in a lens system the 
^undaries of the lenses act as stops. 

' ; 1 f Let the image of each stop be calculated as formed by all the lenses 
that precede the particular^ stop. It is clear that the widest angle 
;^pen^ that can pass through the system from the axial point of the. 
is dei^rmined^y the particular stop-image which subtends the > 
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smallest angle at that axial point. This stop-image is called the 
entrance pupil. The image of the entrance pupil formed by the entire 
system is called the exit pupil ; all the rays that pass through the 
entrance pupil must pass through the exit pupil. The exit pupil is 
referred to by older writers as the Ramsden’s circle or bright spot. 

The position of the entrance pupil determines the rays which the 
object can send through the system. If it is very near the object 
itself wide-angle pencils can fall on the system, though in the case of 
a small entrance pupil they would fall symmetrically. A small 
entrance pupil remote from the object will transmit small-angle 
pencils only ; these may come from parts of object that are not near 
Jhe axis, and fall obliquely on the lens but will pass cei;itrally 
through it. Attention must be paid to these pupils in designing a 
system so as to be as free as possible from defects. In using an 
instrument the entrance pupil of the eye should be made to coincide 
with tlie exit pupil of the instrument. 

(g) Windows . — Referring again to the images of the various stops in 
the parts of the system anterior to each. The stop-image which sub- 
tends the smallest solid angle at the centre of the entrance pupil is 
called by von Rohr the entrance-window ; it determines the extent of 
the object which will be seen through the system i.e. the field of view.^ 

(h) Chromatic Aberration . — Even when a lens system has been 
corrected for other defects the final image is still imperfect when white 
light is used, owing to its position being different for different colours. 
This defect is known as chromatic aberration. We will consider only 
the case of a narrow axial pencil. 

For a single thin lens the elementary formula gives 


<p = (fX-l]C 

where </> is the reciprocal of the focal length (i.e. the focal power) and 
C is the algebraic sum of the curvatures of the two faces. Hence 
= CdfjL. If two such lenses of different glass are placed co-axally 
and in contact 

i>-4>i + <p2-ini - 1)^1 

and 

d*P ~ Cidfx^ 






The quantity jg called the dispersive power of the material. 

/i, — I 

Representing it by Aj and for the two lenses, we can make the 


*For further information see Whittaker, The Theory qf Optical Instmmen^ 
(Camb. Tracts on Mathematics and Mathematical Physical. 
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focus the same over the range rf/ji by making 

ie, by taking lenses such that =' - 

For transparent subsUinces A is always positive; hence the focal 
powers of the lenses must be of opposite sign. If the first is con- 
vergent the second must be divergent. If this compensation is made, 



The values of A are always considerably less than unity. To avoid 
fractional values the reciprocal is usually taken instead of A itself, 
and represented by i' (the new value). The equation is then written 



The value of r varies between about GO for crown glasses and 30 for 
flint glasses. One of the achievements of modern technics has been 
to make glasses with a mall v and a small refractive index. The 
accompanying table gives some typic4il cases of glasses, with fluor-spar 
(which is used in combinations) for comj)aris()n. 


Coniinerdal Name. 

nescnptjon. 



0 2188 

Horo-silicate mown 

.’.013 

65-9 

0 198 

Densest flint 

7782 

26-5 

0 378 

Extra light Hint 

r.473 

4.') 9 

0 2164 ; 

Crown 

5102 

58-4 

Fluor-spar 

CaF., 

4338 

97*3 


The value of v for any one gkiss is different iti difterent parts of the 
spectrum : the result is that when achromatism has been eftected in 
one part (say for the middle region) there is still a residual aberration 
which is known as the secondary spectrum. By properly selecting the 
two kinds of glass this residual aberration can be made very small. 

When two co-axal thin lenses are separated by the distance A, as in 
many kinds of eye-piece, the focal power of the combination is given by 

If the focal power is independent of the colour 

0 = ^01+^^ - A (0irf^3 + 03flf0l), 

or 

0 = ^ A 4- 

If both components are of the same glass, i ^ and 

01 + 02 - 2 A 01^ = 0, 


/i+/2=2a. 
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This condition ic satisfied in cmo of various eye^pieOee . 
Kellner (/j =/2 = a), Huygens = 3/*, A *^ 2 / 2 ). Huygens deigned 
his eye-piece to diminish spherical aberration, the bending of the ray . 
being equally distributed between the lenses. ’ 

This condition, however, only provides for equality in the focaW^ 
powers for different colours and not for identity in the positions of 
the second principal focus. The position of the second principal plaice 
(from which the focal length is measured) also depends upon thej;^ 
colour. If we write the quadratic expression governing the relation J 
between object and image in the form (p. 116) 


uw + au i hw + c = 

the distance OjHj from the second lens to the second principle plan^ 
is seen to be 

-0,Hj=- - --- 


(p. 118). To make OgHg invariable is equivalent to making invari- 
able its reciprocal 

-f ^ 

A(pi 


that is, 


d{ipJ<Pi) = Ad<f>^ 


or 


or 


or 


U )‘'2 ^ 1 " 


If the lenses are of the same kind of glass = V 2 » either A mMSt 
be zero {i.e. the lenses must be in contact) or else must be zero; 
which is a useless case. It is impossible, therefore, to provid^ 
achromatism of O 2 H 2 for separated lenses of the same kind of glattJ 
But with different kinds it is possible. For example, let = 2vg, thpq 
A must be /i/2, and then + <#>i/2. But we must also satitfy- 

the condition found for F to be invariable, and this provid,04 
equation from which </)j can be found in terms of <t>i ; but tbis 
dition makes the focal power of the combination zero. Thu 

seen most easily if the reciprocal of OgH^ be written whence^:''. 
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-Beit il ii4*5=0 it followg that d<l>^ must also be zero ; i.e. the separate 
lehs xnust be achromatic.^ Hence it is impossible to obtain complete 
"iMjhromatism with non-achromatic separated lenses. The above con- 
;Siderations apply only to images formed by narrow pencils lying dose 
^ the axis. The general problem of securing achromatism over the 
"^wliole field of view of a microscope is a much more complicated one. 

’ It is now being realised that an instrument {e.g. a microscope) 

V should be designed as a whole. It is accordingly on this scheme not 
attempted to make each part achromatic. Chromatic aberration is 
Jp^rmitted — even encouraged — in the objective and then compensated 
ijfor by the eye-piece (which is called a compensating eye-piece). This 
, scheme gives a greater facility in diminishing the aberrations of all 
This is specially applied in what are called apochromatic 
systems in which, by a selection of appropriate materials (of which 
fluor-spar is one), corrections can be made which were impossible with 
old-fashioned glasses. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF REFRACTIVE INDICES 

78. Hinimum Deviation. — Newton, when investigating the solar 
spectrum, always placed the refracting prism so that the incident and 
ei^iergent rays were equally inclined to the faces of the prism. In 
other words, the pencil of light passed symmetrically through the 
prism so that i = i' and r = r. 

In this case we may easily show that the deviation is a minimum. 
With any centre 0 (Fig. 72) describe two circles CD and AB with 
(} radii proportional to the velo- * 

cities oL light in the two media 
(air and glass) ; that is, the 
ratio of the radii is equal to 
the refractive index of the 
prism. Draw OA parallel to 
the incident ray, and at A 
draw CAN parallel to the 
normal to the first face of the prism. Then OAN = i, and since 

~ « - 2^1 - dan _ sin i 

si n r ~ ^ ~ 0 A “ sirToC A “ sin OCA ’ 

it follows that OCA = r. Consequently OC is the direction of the ray 
within the prism. If, therefore, CN' be drawn parallel to the normal 
to the second face the angle OCB = r\ and since OC/OB == p it follows 
as before that OBN' = i', and therefore OB is parallel to the emergent 
raj^ Hence the angle AOB is equal to the whole deviation, while * 
AOC and BOC are the deviations at the first and second faces respect-. 
ively, and ACB = A the angle of the prism. The angle ACB iV ^ 
therefore constant, and the problem is now reduced to finding when 
the arc AB ia a minimum, for AB measures the angle AOB which is 
the total deviation. 

We shall now show that the arc AB, intercepted on the inner circle 
, , . 144 
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by the lines CA and CB inclined at a constant angle A, is least when 
CA = CB, that is, when the lines are equally inclined to CO. For let 
CA and CB be this position, and let CA' and CB' be a consecutive 
position, that is, such that the angle ACA' = BCB' = 6 where 0 is very 
small. Then 

, AA' _ sin d 

AC ~8in A'’ BC ""sin 1? 

Hence if AC = BC we have 

A A' sin B' 

BH' ~8in A' 

But obviously sin B' - sin B and sin A' '- sin A, B' being an exterior 
and A' an interior angle, and B = A, therefore sinBVsinA' or 
AA'> BB'. Consequently A'B'>AB or the arc AB is less than its 
consecutive value on either .side, and is therefore a minimum ^ (see 
also Ex. 12, p. 127). 

In practice the position of minimum deviation is easily determined. 
Newton, who worked with a small pencil of solar light from an aper- 
ture in the shutter, placed the prism edge downwards. Consequently 
the refracted pencil was bent upwards, and the spot on the screen was 
displaced towards the ceiling as well as converteil into a coloured 
spectrum. He found that by gently turning the prism round its edge 
the spectrum moved down the screen, and by rotating it in the opposite 
direction the spectrum moved up so as to increase the deviation. By 
rotating it slowly in the former direction so that the spectrum moved 
down, or the deviation diminished, he found that as he turned the 
prism the spectrum moved down the screen to a certain position, where 
it came to a standstill, and then commenced to move upwards again, 
no matter which way he rotated the pri.sm. This position is that of 

* Or again, let the circle centre C radius CIV cut the circle BA again in A". 
Then AA'/AA" = CA'jCA'' because CA bisects A"CA'. Tliercfore B1V = AA"<AA'. 

Or thus : since d^i + i'-Aj 

we have for 5 a max. or min. 0 = 

also, since 7- + r' = A, 0 - dr + dr\ 

Again, sin i=fx sin r and sin i'-fx sin ?•', 

therefore cos idi=fi cos rdr and cos = cos /dr'. 

Hence by division we have 

cos i _ cos r . cos* i _ cos* r 
cos V^cos r' cos*V cos*/ 
or 

1 - ja*.sin* r _ 1 - __sin* r 
1 - ju*siii* / ” 1 - sin* / ~8iu* / 

the third expression being obtained from the first and second by taking the ratio of 
the diflference of their numerators to the difference of their denominators. Hence 
ra/, and j^nsequently i = It is easily seen that this corresponds to a minimum 
rather than a maximum value of 5. 
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■ the minimum deviation, and is, as Newton observedi tW'in which the 
ray passes symmetrically through the prism. 

The same principle is used at’ present, although the methcid of 
procedure is different, the spectrum being now viewed through a 
telescope instead of being projected on a screen. ^ 

An instrument fitted to observe a spectrum is called a spectroscope 
or a spectrometer if, in addition, it be graduated to measure the devia^- 
tion of the refracted rays. 

79. The Spectrometer. — Fig. 73 represents the outline of a spectro- 
meter. The source of light is placed before a narrow slit S in thO^ 
end of a telescope tube, or if greater illumination be desired the light^ 



Fig. 73.— The Spectrometer. 


of the sun or electric arc is concentrated at S by means of a condensing 
lens. At the other end of the tube an achromatic lens L is placed and 
focussed on S, so that the light emerges from L in a parallel beam^' 
This part of the apimratus is called the collimator, and its function 19 
to procure a parallel beam of light. In practice this is effected by' 
focussing the observing telescope on a distant object, so that the imagb. 
and the cross-wires may be viewed together without parallax, and 
therefore the image is formed in the focal plane of the telescope. Thft' 
collimator is then viewed directly through the telescope and adjusted* 
till the image of the slit and the cross wires are viewed togettij^ 
. without parallax. A better method, due to Schuster, may be empIo^M 
instead (p. 127). The telescope is turned round to correspond wim 
a deviation considerably greater than the minimum value; 
positions of the prism can' in general, be found which will deviate tha 
^rays from the collimator so as to pass through the telescop^’ 
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tke position of tno prism for which the angle of incidence is the greater, 
Siiad.in consequence the angular magnification is less than unity. * If 
the telescope is now focussed on the image of the slit it will thereby 
* be adjusted for rays more nearly parallel than those issuing from the 
.collimator. Turn the prism into the second position, the focus is 
-thereby upset, but it can be restored by adjusting the distance of the 
.collimator slit. This adjustment necessarily brings about greater 
parallelism of the rays from the collimator, because in this position 
the prism increases the divergence of rays. By going back to the 
^ former position and readjusting the telescope, and then to the second 
and readjusting the collimator, and so on, the rays from the collimator 
can very quickly be made as parallel as may be desired. In observing 
dispersion, the light emerging from the collimator falls upon the face 
AB of the prism ABC. The prism is placed with its refracting edge 
(A) vertical on a horizontal table, at the centre of the instrument, 
which can be levelled by means of three adjusting screws. In passing 
through the prism the light suffers dispersion, and there emerges a 
parallel beam of red light and also a parallel beam of violet, with 
beams of the other colours situated between them. The pencil of 
red light is brought to a focus R and the violet light to a focus V 
by. the object glass M of the observing telescope. The other colours 
are focussed at points lying between V and R, so that a real spectrum 
is depicted in the focal plane of the telescope. This spectrum is then 
viewed through a suitable eye-piece N. 

The collimator and telescope are attached to the graduated circle, 
their axes are ptirallel to its plane, and their directions meet above its 
centre. The telescope is generally fitted with cross wires and a 
Ramsden^s eye-piece, and turns in a plane parallel to the graduated 
circle about its centre while the collimator is fixed. The position of 
the telescope with reference to the circle is determined by a vernier. 
The table which supports the prism turns round a vertical axis and 
carries an arm furnished with a vernier, which slides on the graduated 
circle ^nd determines its position. 

fe!. Since the property of a lens is to concentrate a system of parallel 
*'1^y8 to a single focus, we see that the use of the collimator is of great 
^m|)ortance in producing a pure spectrum. For since the red light 
^emerges from the prism in a parallel beam, it will form a red image of 
pfcbd slit at R, similarly there .will be a violet line at V, and the other 
coloured images will be spread out between R and V without over- 
lapping if the slit be sufficiently narrow. The dispersion, as the 
iepsua^on of the colours is called, depends on the nature of the prisnt 
.as 'well as its ancle fsee £x. 15. n. 127). and can be crreatlv increased^ 
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by allowing the light to pass through several prisms in succession so 
that a very long spectrum may be obtained. 

If the collimator is not adjusted for infinity the rays from the slit 
will be incident at various angles on the prism and the image will 
consist of focal lines. If the telescope is focussed for the primary 
focal line the image of a vertical slit (the refracting edge of the prism 
being supposed vertical) will appear as a vertical line scarcely inferior 
in sharpness to that obtained with the collimator adjusted for infinity. 
In the position of minimum deviation these focal lines will coalesce, 
provided that the angle of divergence of the rays is sufficiently small. 

In order that the image of the slit as seen in the telescope should 
be as fine as possible, care should be taken about the illumination of 
the slit. This is specially the case ■when the indices for two neigh- 
bouring wave lengths are being determined. It will be shown later 
(Art. 162c) that the image differs from the one which would be 
calculated by the method of geometric optics, and that to obtain it as 
narrow as possible it is necessary to employ a wide emergent beam 
from the prism. There are different ways available for securing this. 
The first arrangement is as shown in Fig. IZa. If the source is itself 

broad — a sodium flame, for example 
— it must be placed so close to the 
slit as to subtend at least as great an 
angle at it as the collimator lens 
does. If this would bring the 
source so near the slit that there 
would be danger of damaging it, an 
auxiliary lens or condenser must be employed. There are two ways of 
using it. The source AA', supposed to be fairly broad, is placed in 
the first principal focal plane of the condenser (Fig. 73rt). Any one 
point of the slit is now illuminated by many points of the flame. If 
A Is one extreme point of the source which sends light through the 
slit, the inclination $i of the ray is the same as that of the secondly 
axis AC through A. The adjustment must be made so that 0i is at 
least as great as the semi- 
angle subtended by the col- 
limator lens at the slit. 

The other method is to 
produce a diminished image 
of the source on the slit. 

The angle $i must, by choosing the distance of the source, be as 
great as in the other cases (Fig. 736). 

When very narrow slits are in use it is necessary for 6^ to be 




Fig. 73(i. 
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considerably greater than the limit specified above eo as to gain 
additional light by means of beams that are diffracted by the slit and 
wo&ld not otherwise fall upon the collimator lens. 

To test whether or not full illumination has been secured, the slit 
should be widened and a piece of thin paper or ground glass placed in 
contact with the collimator lens ; it should be illuminated throughout 
the whole extent of the lens. The back of the prism can be tested in the 
same way. An alternative way is to remove the eye-piece of the tele- 
scope. On looking down the tube the field should appear “ full of light.” 

80. Measurement of Minimum Deviation and Angle of Prism. — 
Since the deviation depends on the wave frequency (or colour) of the 
light, the prism can be placed in the position of minimum deviation 
only for some selected colour at once. To measure the minimum 
deviation for any ray the telescope is turned to view the slit of the 
collimator directly, and its reading is then taken on the graduated 
circle. The prism of the substance of which we wish to determine the 
refractive index is now fixed on the table of the spectroscope, and the 
telescope is turned to view the spectrum produced by the prism. The 
prism is then rotiited (by turning the table which supports it) through 
a small angle, and tin's will generally either increase or diminish the 
deviation. Turning it in one direction will increase, and in the opposite 
will diminish, the deviation. This latter direction being determined, 
the prism is slowly turned, and the spectrum is followed by the tele- 
scope till the spectrum comes to a standstill, and any further turning 
of the prism in either direction will increase the deviation. The 
reading of the telescope is now taken, and the difference between this 
and the former reading is the minimum deviation of the ray under 
consideration. 

p To determine A, the angle of the prism, turn the table of the 
spectroscope so that the edge of the prism 
(Fig, 74) is towards the collimator, and the 
light from it falls upon and is reflected 
from both faces. The telescope M is now 
^ turned until the light reflected from the 
face AB enters it, and an image of the slit 
is seen by reflection in the field of view 
, coinciding with the cross wires. 

Now turn the telescope into the position 
M', so that an image of the slit is seen 
by reflection in the face AC. The differ- 
ence between the readings of the telescope in these two positions — 
that is, the angle through which it has been turned — is twice the 
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angle of the* prism, . for this is only an illustration, of the 
principle that if ^ plane reflector is turned through^ any angle ,^hie, 
reflected ray is turned through twice that angle (Chap. IV. Ex. 1). Or 
thus: the angle between the reflected ray AM and the incident ray. 
produced is equal to twice the angle between AB and the incident 
light, so also the angle between AM' and the incident ray produced is 
twice the angle between the face AC and the incident light. There- 
fore the angle between AM and AM', or the angle through which the 
telescope has been turned, is equal to twice the angle 5f the prism. 

The prism should be placed on the table, so that the light from 
the central portion of the collimating lens falls upon its edge, and 
does not pass by it. At the same time it is to be so adjusted that it 
*is possible to see the slit by reflection from both faces, as described 
above. These conditions are generally secured by placing the prism 
with its edge a little in front of the centre of the supporting table. 

This method of determining A supposes the faces of the prism to 
extend right up to its edge, and that near the edge the faces exhibit 
no curvature. If any doubt exists as to the faces being truly plane 
at the edge we may employ another method of determining A, which 
depends upon keeping the telescope fixed and rotixting the table. 
This method may be used when the table is furnished with a vernier 
arm to determine its position. 

^ Clamp the telescope M in any position, so that its axis is inclined 
to the axis of the collimator, and turn the table till the image of the 
slit is seen in the telescope by reflection from the face AB of the prism. 
Read the vernier and then turn the table until the slit is seen by re- 
flection from the other face AC. Read the table vernier again. The 
diflference between the two feadings is easily seen to be tt - A. 

Having measured both A and 8, we determine /x by the formula ol 
Art. 81. A Bunsen burner with a bead of sidt, or a piece of pumice 
storte saturated with salt solution, in it gives a yellow sodium light; 
which is very homogeneous. By using it we determine the refractive 
index for yeWow light and avoid complications. To ensure accuracy the 
determinations of A and 8 should in all cases he repeated several times. 

In some modem spectroscoixes, e.g. the autocollimation spectrch 
scope, ^ the use of a separate collimator is di8[)ensed with by using ft’ 
prism with one face plane polished and silvered. " 

The slit is fixed in the focal plane of the objective of the observing 
telescope and the upper and lower halves of it are illuminated by light, 
admitted through two windows in the sides of the telescope 

1 “t)ber eine neue Spekstroskop-Konstniction,” Dr. 0. Pnlfrich, 2!eiUchf^lfi^ 
InsirvnufHUnkunde^ xiv, p. 854, 1S94. 
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di^cted on the slit by two reflecting prisms. Parallel beams of li^^ 
‘ Iwya the objective, are refracted at the first surface of a prism, fall 
normally (for one wave length in a given position of the prism) upon 
posterior face, are there reflected and, returning in the reverse 
^ 4irection, are brought to a focus in the focal plane of the objective. 

Increased dispersion is obtained as the light goes twice through 
^ihe prism; and the spectra of two sources may be formed in close 
proximity to one another for purposes of comparison. 

The instrummit^ may be converted into a spectrograph for photo- 
graphing both the visible and ultraviolet spectrum by using the telescope 
as a collimator, substituting a transmitting prism for the reflecting 
one and attaching a camera. For observing the ultraviolet spectrum, 
objectives and prisms of quartz or quartz-fluorite are employed. 

^ 81, Formula for the Refractive Index. — The prism l)eing placed 

in the position of minimum deviation for any particular ray of light 


we have 

5-21 -A, or / = I(A-}- 5), 

and " 

A:=2r, orr=iA, 

but 

sin i sin r. 

therefore 

sin |[(A4 3) = /asin ^A, 

and 

_sin i(A + 5) 
siuJA ’ 


a formula which determines /i when A and 8 have been meas- 
ured. ^ 

Cor . — If the prism be very thin, so that A and 8 are very small, the 
sines of the angles may be replaced by their circular measures, and the 
above formula becomes 

5 = (m-1)A. 

k Ex. 1. The minimum deviation 3 varies with the colour or wave length of the 


^ “Ein iieuer Spektrograph fUr sichtbaros und ultraviolet tes Licht,” F. Lowe, 
Eeitschr.f. InstnnncntenhumU^ xxvi. 1906. 

* Method of Desairtcs . — The method employed by Descartes to determine the 
refractive index of a substance is of conaider- 
> able interest. Transmitting a horizontal 
^'pencil of light through an a^Kirture 0 yFig. 

'"^*76) in a vertical screen All, it fell upon the 
vertical face of a prism placed against an 
% fiperture O' in the vertical screen A'B'. In 
this case 

, iaO, fssO, /=A, and 3=1' -A, 
therefore 

sin ( A + 3 ) = (jl sin A. 

,i.xhe angle v which the*refracted pencil makes with the horizon is determined by tKi 
^^nation AT tan 3 {VioptriceSy caput x, p. 140). 
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li^t. The change rf/x of the index and the corresponding change dJ of the minimum 
deviation are connected by the equation 

^ 2 sm 4 A 

Ex, 2. A prism of silicate of lead having a refracting angle of 21“ 12' produced 
a inininmm deviation of 24° 46' in homogeneous red light ; find the refractive index. 


[L sin \{k + 5) = L sin (22° 69') = 9 •59158, 
L sin iA = L sin (10° 36') = 9‘26470. 


Therefore log ^ = 0*32688 and m = 2 '123]. 


82. Liquids. — The refractive index of a liquid may be determined by 
enclosing it iif a hollow prism the faces of which are plates of parallel 
glass. If the glass sides of the hollow prism be uniform plates they 
will not cause any dispersion or deviation of the light. The whole pro- 
cedure is consequently the same as in the case of transparent solids.^ 

83. Method of Total Reflection. — By measuring the critical angle 
(a) of a substance we at once determine its relative index of refraction 
by the formula 

sin a=l//i. 


The advantage of this method is that it does not require the con- 
struction of a prism, and may therefore be applied to a solid substance 
which it is not convenient to cut. Wollaston^ applied the method 
to liquids, and in this application it has been perfected by Terquem 
and Trannin,^ Two plates of parallel glass (Fig. 77) cemented together 
at their edges by a little gum or Canaila balsam, so a.s to enclose a 
thin layer of air, are immersed in a vessel containing the liquid under 
consideration. The vessel, which is a square box with parallel glass 
sides, is first fixed on the table of the spectrometer and the telescope 
is adjusted to view the collimator slit, the light passing normally 
through the sides of the box. The prepared glass plates are now 

^ Ntwions Meth(d,—kn ingenious method of measuring the refractive index of a 
liquid was employed by Newton. The liquid was placed 
in a rectangular vessel with a flat glass bottom M (Fig. 
76). This ve.ssel is attached to a frame AI>, which movesi^ 
freely round a horizontal axis 0, carried by a vertical 
8upj)ort OP. A jiencil of solar light falls upon the sur- 
face of the liquid, and the carrier AB is turned round 0 
till the jiencil emerging from the liase of the vessel is 
parallel to AB. In this position the refracted beam is 
|)erpeDdicular to the base M of the vessel. The angle of 
refraction is consequently equal to the inclination of AB 
to the vertical. This is determined by a graduated circle 
attached to OP. The angle of incidence is the inclination 
of the incident ray to the vertical, and this may be 
determined by repeating the experiment when there is 
no liquid in the vessel. 

« VToWaatow, Phil, rraus. \v. 866, 1820, 

* Terquem and Trannin, Journal de Physique, first series, tom. iv. 282, 1875. 
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placed in the liquid with their plane faces vertical (the table of the 
spectroscope being horizontal), and so inclined to the light from the 
collimator that total 
reflection just occurs. 

When this happens 
the field of the tele- 
scope becomes quite 
dark. It is clear that 
in this case the angle 
of incidence on the glass plates is the angle of total reflection of the 
liquid and air. By turning the plates round the vertical in the opposite 
direction, the light reappears in the telescope, and then, on continued 
rotation of the plates, again vanishes. The angle through which the 
plates have been turned is twice the critical angle a, and 

sin a= l/fc. 

In a similar manner the index of a thin plate of a solid may be Solid) 
determined by immersing it in a liquid of known index fx^ greater 
than that of the solid. Here yve have 


This method has been adopted by Kohlrausch for measuring the 
indices of crystals.^ 

It is im})ortant that the light should fall upon the plates containing 
the air film in a parallel beam, for the whole pencil will then suffer 
total reflection at the same instant, and the field of the telescope will 
become dark suddenly. Care should also bo taken to place the 
plates vertically. This being secured, with monochromatic (sodium) 
light, the disappearance of the image is almost instantaneous, and 
Torquom and Trannin estimate the experimental error at less than 
fifteen seconds. When white light is used, the image passes through 
shades of yellow, orange, and finally the pure red of the extreme 
^pectrum. The accuracy of the method is shown by the following 
table, where the indices are compared with the detenninations of 
Fraunhofer, and of Gladstone and Dale, the slight differences being 
attributable to the state of purity of the liquid : 



lluv. 

Temp. 

2a. 

1 IiMle\. 



Water . 

C 

18“ 

97“ 20' 30" 

I 1-3317 

1-33171 

Fraunhofer. 

>f * * * 

D 

18“ 

97“ 9' 50" 

; 1-3336 

1-33171 


Benzine 

A 

19“-6 

84“ 41' 20" 

, 1-4846 

1-4860 

Gladstone and Dale. 

Glycerine 

A 

18" 

85“ .56' 20" 

i 1-4672 

1-4664 


Amyllio Alcohol . 

A 

18“ 

91“ 10' 0" 

i 1-4000 

1-3990 


Sulphide of Carbon 

A 

20“ 

76“ 55' 0" 

1-6078 j 

1-6076 



* IFUd, Ann. iv. 1, 1878. 
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When the liquid can be procured in small quantities only, or when, 
it is imperfectly transparent or pasty (such, for example, $$ the 
crystalline lens of the eye), Wollaston’s original method may be used; 
A small drop D (Fig. 78) of the liquid is attached to the lower surface 
of a right-angled prism ABC, resting on a horizontal table AB fur- 
nished with a small* hole to receive the drop. The drop is viewed 
through the face AC of the prism by means of a telescope T pivoted 
at the centre of a graduated circle, which slides on a vertical rod fixed 

■ to the table. The telescope is 

first placed at such a height that 
the table, or any mark below the 
drop, may be seen through it, BC 
being turned towards the light 
of the clear sky. As the gradu- 
ated circle is lowered, the tele- 
scope being continually directed 
towards the drop, a position is 
reached for which the ray MD makes the critical angle with the 
normal ND. Rays making an equal angle with the normal on the 
other side are thus totally reflected, and the surface at D therefore 
becomes suddenly brighter, and the mark below the drop disappears. 
The telescope is now fixed, and its inclination {$) to the vertical is 
observed. In this case NDM is the critical angle a, and NMD = 
90-0, while TMO = 90 - But the refractive index of the glass 
is given by 

_ sin TMO _cos^ 

'"“sinNMD” cos a ' 

Hence 

cos ^ . 1 /-5 5 - 

cos a = , and sin a = - v - coa^d. 

M fi 

But if the refractive index of the drop be denoted by /a', we have , 
/x' = /i sin a = - co3*^. 


^An objection to the method is the difficulty of making the angle of 
thu prism exactly right. To avoid this, Mains worked with an acute- 
angled prism, of which the index and angle were accurately determined. 


Examples 

1. When the angle A of the prism if acute, prove that 

/i' = 8in,(^ - A) cos A -f sin A ~ A) 

•f’ 

where 0 , & before, ie the angle the telescope makes with the vertical. 
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, [The ^ugle of incidence of the ray DM on the face AC is r= A - u, vaav »ugle 

of emergence is i = A ~ But sin i =/i sin r, therefore sin ( A - ^) sin r, and 

/ = /tt sin a = /A sin ( A r) =: “ /lA sin r cos A + /A sin A cos r, etc. ] 

2. Determine the refractive index of the prism by the same method. 

' [Since the medium below the prism is air, we have /a' = 1 , and 

/A = cosec A Vi + - A) - 2 cos A sin (<? 7 A).] 

84. Gladstone and Dale’s Law — Variation of Refractive Index 
‘CWith Density. — When a substance is compressed, or its temperature 
r varied, the density (p) alters, and this is accompanied by a corre- 
►sponding variation in the refractive index (p). Gladstone ^ and Dale 
found that these two quantities were related by the equation 

/A - 1 , 

» = constant. 

P 


The physical interpretation of this law is not far to seek if we 
admit that the refracting substance consists of refracting molecules of 
' constant index distributed through the ether. The (juantity /a - 1 
i^epresents the excess of the refraction or path retardation due to the 
presence of the molecules, and will be proportional to their number 
per unit volume, that is, to the density. Thus if p be the index of a 
plate of the substance and e its thickness, the corresponding path in 
free space of a ray traversing the plate will be pe^ but if the thickness 
absolutely occupied by the molecules of the substance be c and the 
constant index - of a molecule be m, then a thickness <? - c of the plate 
is occupied by ether, and the corresponding free sj)ace path for the 
plate will he e- € + me. Hence 


or 


/tr = e " f + we, 


But ije measures the relative volume occupied by the molecules, 
jtnd is therefore proportional to the density of the body. Conse- 
quently 

L u-l 

= constant. 

' ^ . 

Since the density of a solid or liquid can be changed only very 

: slightly, experiments on the law are necessarily confined wthin ex- 
/^mely narrow limits, and wc can only accept it as an approximation 
to the truth in absence of other support. 

In the case of gases, however, the density can be varied consider* 

, * Gladstone aud Dale, Phil. Trans, p. 887, 1858, an4p> 317, 1863. 

i ia the thickuesa of the plate of thpsame face area that the 

' mollies of the plate e would form if arranged with no ^ spaces between them, 
and the m ia the index of this derived plate. 
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ably, but on the other hand /x - 1 is here a very small quantity, anJ 
therefore experiments which sufficiently verify the formula 

p 

will also verify the formula 



for p + 1 = 2 very nearly, if fx exceeds unity by a small amount. 

The emission theory indicates that for all bodies the quantity /a* - 1 
should be proportional to the density, and consequently it has been 
sought to establish the latter formula. Thus, if v be the velocity in 
a given substance and r the velocity in a vacuum, the work done 
on a luminous corpuscle in passing into the subsUince from vacuum will 
■ be proportional to the density of the substance, but the work done on 
the corpuscle is proportional to the change in the square of its velocity, 
therefore 

r'* - = fcp. 

That is, 

This shows that the index is independent of the angle of incidence, and 
that /A- - 1 is directly proportional to the density of the substance. 

From his experiments on the variation of the index of water under 
compression, M. Jamin concluded that (/a“ - l)/p was constant, but M. 
Mascart found that the results of M. Jamin were more accurately 
represented by the formula of Gladstone and Dale, and this conclusion 
has been verified by Quincke.^ 

This formula ^ ^ = constant^ also follows from the Sellmeier 

formula of dispersion (see Art. 297 ; cf. also the Ketteler-Helmholtz 
formula of dispersion) on the assumptions that the natural frequencies 
of the molecules are independent of the density and that the constants 
are proportional to the density. 

Lorenz - and Lorentz ^ have deduced theoretically the formula 
1 

.. 7 ^* = constant, 

and later Planck derived the same formula from a different theory. 
This formula has been found by various observers to agree well with 

^ Ketteler pro^wses the empirical formula 

- ( 1 -ap-^p^~yfp . . , )=coD8tant. 

The ratio {pP - 1) j - 1) for the different colours he finds to be sensibly 
constant so that a, (i, y, etc., do not depend on the wave length. In the case of 
water below 8^ they appeal, however, to depend on the temperature ( l^ied, Am. 
XXX. p. 299, 1887 ; JownUil dt Phygique^ second series, tom. vii. 1888). 

Lofenz, WU(t Ann, xi. p, 70, 1880. * Lorentz, ibid. ix. p. 641, 1880. 
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experimental results for liquids and gases for wide variations of 
pressure and temperature, and has been "found to hold for many 
substances through the liquid into the gaseous state. 

Pockels^ examined the influence of mechanical stress on the 
refractive index of glass, determining experimentally the change 
in refractive index with density, and found the Gladstone - Dale 
formula to agree best with his results, the Lorenz -Lorentz formula 
not being applicable. 

Effect of Variation of Temperature . — If the temperature varies the 
molecular index may also vary. If this be so it follows from the 
equation 

l = - 1), 

where v is the volume of the molecules in a unit volume of the sub- 
stance, by differentiating logarithmically with regard to the tempera- 
ture 0, that 

1 1 dm 

/X - 1 dd ~ V (id ^ m - 1 do' 

But the density of the medium is proportional to r. Hence 

■ 1 d/x \ dp _ 1 dm 

p.~ \ do p (id VI - 1 do' 

or, more conveniently for calculation, if V be the volume at 0 of a 
unit mass of the substance, then V= 1 p, and 

1 _j 1 d\ __ 1 dm 

/X - 1 do V do m - \ dO' 

Gladstone's law, which assumes m to be oonsUnt, requires the 
second member to vanish. M. Dufet - found it always negative and 
very nearly constant for liquids, but greater in absolute value than 
indicated by theory when m is a variable. In the case of solids the 
sign was positive and the magnitude less than that deduced from theory, 
whereas in the case of solutions when concentrated they behaved as 
solids, but when dilute they behaved as liquids. 

Or in all liquids the molecular index decreases as the temperature 
rises, and in all solids the molecular index increases with the tempera- 

ture, while the quantity q remains very nearly constant. 

The effect of temperature on the refractive index is shown in the 
following table after Gladstone and Dale. The indices are for the D 
line, except that of phosphorus, which is for the C line : 

* Phy 4 . Zeitschr. ii, pp. 698-696, August 31, 1901. 

* “Sur la loi da Gla^tone at la variation da Tindex moleculaire,” par M. H. 
Dufet, Journal dt PhysiquA^ November 1885. Sea also September ISS.'i. 
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4- 


Tempera* 

tore. 

Sulphide of 
Carbon. 

Wate# 

Ether. 

Absolute 

Alcohol 

1 Methyl 
Alcohol 

Fhoaphorui 

(Liquid). 

0" 

1*6442 

1*3830 





10" 

1*6346 

1*3327 

1*3592 

1*3658 

1*8379 


20“ 

1*6261 I 

1*3320 

1 *3545 

1*3615 



30“ 

1*6182 1 

1*3309 

1*3495 

1*3578 


2*0741 

40“ i 

1*6103 ! 

i 1 *3297 


1*3536 

1*3297 

2*0677 

50“ i 


1*3280 


1*3491 


2*0608 

60“ 


1*3259 


1-3437 


2*0515 


85 . Indices of Mixtures and Solutions. — The law of Gladstone 
may be applied to calculate the refractive index of a mixture of two 
substances which have no chemical action on each other. 

Let Vj and Vg be the volumes, pj and the densities, pj and 
the indices of the components of the mixture, and let V, p, p be the 
corresponding quantities for the mixture, we have 
pV = ViPj + V0P2, 

and since each of the components occupies a volume V in the mixture 
we can say that V^p^/V and V 2 P 2 /V are the densities of the componen^v 
in the mixture. Consequently by Gladstone’s law 

- i_/i ~ ~ ' ■ 

Pi p'l Pi '1’ 


and 


- I _ I _ (jtiZ} I 

P2 P 2 P2 ^’2 


where p\ and p'g indices of the components in the mixture 

according to the law. The index p of the mixture will therefore be 
given by (p - 1) = {p\ ~ 1) + (p '2 - 1), or by the foregoing equations 




or, finally, if M^ and Mg be the masses of the components, 

(M, + = M,'*' “ - + ■ V 

‘ P Pi Pi 

Experiment shows that this formula is approximately true for 
mixtures of liquids and mixtures of isomorphous crystallised salts, and- 
it ceases to hold for mixtures of saline solutions. 

Effect of Change of Temperature . — If the temperature ($) varies, we 
have 

But by the equation (p - 1) = v(m - I) it follows that 
d/p-l\ vdm^{iiL-\) 1 dm 
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Hence 




1 dm 
‘ w~l 


Pi 


_ 1_ - ^ j. M 1 

THi-l de ^ ' Tn^- 1 dd\ 


86. Gases. — The index of refraction of a gas may be determined, 
like that of a liquid, by enclosing it in a hollow prism with faces of 
parallel plate glass. The prism is placed on the table of the spectro- 
meter, and the gas under consideration is admitted through drying 
tubes, if necessary, its temperature and pressure being noted. The 
telescope, as usual, is first adjusted to observe the collimator slit directly, 
and if the plate sides of the prism are of truly parallel glass, the prism, 
when placed on the table of the spectroscope, will produce no deviation 
when it contains free air. This being ensured, any future deviation is 
due to the refractive difference between the gas contained by the prism 
and the outside air. Any such deviation will in general l)e very 
small, so that the table of the instrument (with the prism attached) 
may be turned through 180°. This will throw the deviation to the 
opposite side (as the edge of the prism is now turned in the opposite 
direction), so that the difference between the two readings of the tele- 
scope will be 26, and by means of the ordinary formula we obtain the 
'relative index of the gas. 

To obtain its absolute index we require first the index of air at 
zero and 760 mm. Tliis is determined by first pumping as much 
as possible of the air out of the prism. Let the pressure of the 
residual air be h\ its index and the density p\ then by the law of 
Gladstone and Dale 


p' Po 


or 




if $ be the temperature. 

' But if the exterior air be at a pressure A, density p, and index p, 
we have also 


P Po * 


^ Experiment gives the relative index of the air in the prism with 
respect to the exterior air ; if this be m we have 
- /*'„760(Uttg) + 


'M““760(l+tte^) + (/Mo-l)A 


^ tience 




(7n~ 1)760(1 -fg^) 
V ~ i?iA 


.'To deterinine t^he refractive index of any gas at zero and 7 6Q 
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(the pressure being A'), we have as before, by Gladstone's law, 

where v is the index at K and B. 

If the outside air be at h and Oj we have for it, as above, 

Consequently if be the relative index of the gas with respect to 
the air, we have 

^ _ (I + ad)7e0 + ( Pj,-J W 
~/i "(1 + atf)760 + (V- iVi ’ 

from which we obtain 

Dulong^ worked with a constant deviation. He introduced the 
different gases successively into a hollow prism, but varied the 
pressure so that each produced the same deviation. Thus for air 
at h' and 6 in the prism, while the exterior air is at h and 6, we have 
for the relative index 

^(l+a^)760 + (yii^-l)// 

(l+aW0 + (M,)-l)/i’ 

while for a gas at h\ and with relative index we have 

^ (1 +a<^,)760 + (Aio- l)Ai ’ 

hence if the pressure be adjusted to give a constant deviation, we 
have m = which determines as a function of a known quantity. 
If the exterior pressure and temperature have remained constant 
during the experiment, we have 0^ = 0 and = /<, and therefore 

or the refractive powers (/x-1) of two gases are inversely as the 
pressures required to produce the same deviation. 

The refractive index of a gas may also be determined by delicate 
methods depending upon interference phenomena as mentioned' in 
Arts. 122, 123. 

* Annales de Chimie et de Physique, second series, tom. xxxi. p. 154, 1826. 
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Iiulox. 

|l 

Density. .| 

i|b' 

Index. ■ Density.. 

Aii' . . . 

Oxygen . 

Hydrogen 
'Nitrogen 
^Ohlonue 
'Nitroq^ Oxide 

Nitric Oxide . 
Hydrochloric Acid 
CarboDic Oxide 
Carbonic Anhydride 
Cyanogan 

1*000294 

1*000273 

1*000138 

1*000300 

1*000772 

1 *000503 
1*000303 
1*000449 
1*000340 
1*000449 
1*000834 

1*000 i Ethylene 

1*106 1 Marsh Ga.s 

0 069 ' Chloride of Ethyl . 
0*9,71 ; Hydrocyanic Acid . 
2*470 ! Ammonia 

1*520 1 ' Phosgene 

1*039 Sulphydric Acid 

1 *247 Sulphurous Acid 

1 *957 Ether . 

1 *524 Sulphide of Carbon 

1 *806 Phosphuretted Hyd. 

1*000678 i 0*978 
1*000443 i 0*555 

1 001095 1 2*234 
1*000451 1 0*944 
1*000385 0*596 

1*001159 . 3*442 
1*000644 1*191 

1 *000666 2*234 

1*001530 2*680 

1*001500 2*644 

1*000789 1*214 I 

1 

Kayser and Runge using a Rowland grating and a prism of com- 
pressed air found the following indices corresponding to various wave 
lengths : 

Indk Ks FOR Dry Aik fok 0" and 760 mm. 

I Wave l.cngtl). 

Index. ' Wave Length. 

Ind»‘\. 

! 

5630 

4430 

4200 

3260 

1 *0002927 2860 

2965 i 2860 

2967 i 2560 

3036 1 2 J60 

1 *0003088 

3094 

3158 

3219 


' These results they find agree very well with Cauchy’s formula (see 
Art. 292), and if A, is expressed in millionths of a millimetre 

M = 1 -00028817 + 1 -Siex-- + 31600X-^ 

(Astronomy and Astrophysics^ vol. xii. p. 426. See also Hasselberg, 
p. 455). 

The additive nature of the formula for the refractive index of a 
mixture and the fact that the formula may be extended so as to 
apply to many cases of chemical combination, point to refraction 
being an approximately additive atomic property. Thus the formula 
f of mixtures applied to the molecule gives that the molecular refrac- 
'tion (or the product of the molecular weight of the substance and 
’ ith refraction constant) is equal to the sum of the products obtained 
^by. multiplying the number of atoms of eiich element in the molecule 
^ib^ the atomic refraction of that element (ie. by the product of the 
^‘"refraction constant of the element by its atomic weight). Using 
^the Lorenz -Loren tz formula, the atomic refraction of an element is 

■ ^ ^ definite wave length, A being the atomic weight 

.'?and:^^,the refractive index of the element of density Similwly 
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the molecular refraction for a substance is where M is its 

i; M* + 2 /)’ 

moieculsuT weight. 

For example, Briibl found /i= 1*471 for carbon tetrachloride ^ of 
density 1*632. Its molecular refraction is therefore 


1 * 471*-1 153*5 
l*47r'*+2* r632 


26 * 28 . 


Bruhl’s determinations of the atomic refraction of carbon and chlorine 
were 2*365 and 6*014 respectively, giving 2*365 + 4 x 6*014 = 26*42 
for the molecular refraction of the carbon tetrachloride, in good 
agreement with the value 26*28 determined directly. i 

However, for some substances, other observers have found that 
the determination of the atomic refraction by the Gladstone and Dale 

formula gives results more in accord with their observa- 

tions. 

Influence of Prt^snre vpm Befractivity of Gases 

At moderate pressures the variation of the refractive index of a 
gas ^vith pressure is suflBciently well represented either by Gladstone 
and Dale’s or by the Lorenz-Lorentz formula. 

For pressures below atmospheric the following values were deter- 
mined by PosejpaD for A = 5462 tenth-metres, (/a - 1) = K//(l + Bp\ 
p being the pressure in mm. of mercury. 



Atmospheric Presnure. 

1 

1 K >: 10«. 

1 

i 1J>10N. 

1 

Air 

292*63 + 0-04 

0*36269 f 0 00015 

357 1 39 

COj 

447 *96 ±0*28 j 

0*55191 10*00026 

1063155 


At high pressures the only thorough investigation has been made by 
'P. Phillips- on carbon-dioxide. By experimenting with a gas just 
above its critical temperature large continuous changes of density 
may be produced, and for this reason Phillips’ determinations were 
made at 34° C. The measurements were made by aid of the fringes 
obtained when light was transmitted through a Fabry and Perot 
6talon, which was enclosed in a strong chamber into which the gas 
could be compressed. The 4talon produced the usual circular system 
of bands, but a slit was adjusted so as to cut off all but a narrow 
horizontal strip across the system of circles. The volume of the 
vessel was determined, and thence the density of the compressed gas, 


^ Bull. Inter, Acad. »Va., Bohemit, 1918-20, 
* Pro€, Roy. Soc., A, xcvii,, 1920. 
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by allo^i^ing the gas to escape into a measuring cylinder and measuring 
it at about atmospheric pressure. 

The following table shows typical values which were obtained 
from three different wave lengths : 


Density p. 


0-71235 
0 62777 
0 -. 5 - l 3()0 
0 - 41 . 5.50 
0 - 331.33 
0-20114 
0 - 11.558 

From these numbei's the Lorcntz constant can be calculated for each 
wave length. The reciprocals of the values calculated follow very 
precisely a linear law of variation with the square of the density, the 
total variation being about 1 per cent. For wave length 5401 A.U. 
the relation between the refractive index and the density is 

6 *581+ 0 -1 1 30p*. 

An explanation of this constant is given later (Art. 336). 


Rpfractivity (i-l. 

K 1 

1 

4 

A = 4358, 

0-1659 ' 

0-1663 

0-1686 

0-1460 

1 0-1462 

0.1483 

0-1260 

! 0-1262 i 

0-1279 

C - 09.590 

0-09610 

0 - 097-28 

0-07623 

0-07637 

0-07731 

0-04606 

0-04617 

0 04677 

0-02645 

' 0-02646 

0-02687 
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87. Destructive Interference. — So far we have been engaged in 
considering the mode of propagation of a luminous wave and the 
modifications which it undergoes when it encounters the surface of 
a new medium. Wo shall now proceed to impure into the effects 
produced when two series of waves are propagated simultaneously in 
the ether from two small luminous origins close together. 

When two waves arrive simultaneously at the same point of 
space, the ether there will be thrown into vibration by both, and we 
have already shown (Chap. II.) that in this compound motion each 
vibration may be regarded as acting independently of the other. If 
the constituent vilirations are in the sanie direction, the effects are 
added, and the amplitude of the resultant vibrations will be equal to 
the sum of the amplitudes of the constituents, but if they are opposed, 
the resultant amplitude is equal to the difference of the amplitudes of 
, the constituents. In this latter case, if the vibrations are of equal 
amplitude, they should completely destroy each other. This is usually 
^poken of as destructive interference. ^ 

We know from c.xperience that two sets of sound waves majf; 
each other and produce silence,^ so also two sets of watejr^ 
waves when superposed many produce a dead level. If then there i« 

• any truth in the undulatory theory of light, something of the same; 
icind should take place with two sets of light waves. That this actually ] 
s occurs is proved abundantly by the following experiments. , • ■ 

i ^ In all cases of interference; however, it is to he carefully 
|;‘‘ttiembered that light (regarded as energy) is never annihilated. 

.i’ ' Two organ-piiKJS tunwl in iiiiinon and Inounted close together produce 

“livery faint sound at external points. They start in opposite phases, and the 
Wliich would be produced by one is just neutralised by the other. Other examplttllff' 
i'lijl^ferenee occur in the beats of two notes nearly in unison, in the nd4e» of 

vibrati^ ' ‘ ' 
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diitriVatiQa ^iono is altered, so that the illumination, instead of being: 
regularly, is concentrated in soTi^e places at the expense of 

' liSf!- 

Two Small Apertures — Theory of Young’s Experiment. — 

i Let us suppose that two sets of waves always exactly alike start from 
two near luminous origins A and B (Pig. 79). If the directions of the, 
'disturbances transmitted to any point P by the two sources conspire, 
the amplitude of tlie disturbance at 
P will be doubled, but if the com- 
,ponent vibrations be opposed at P, 
they will destroy each other, and no 
effect will be produced at this point. 

In the former case the illumination at 
P is four times that produced by 
either of the sources acting singly ; 
in the latter case the illumination is zero. The illumination sent by 
one source is swept away by tliat contributed by the other ^ — a result 
observed in the justly celebrated experiment of Dr. Young, and. 
apparently opposed to the idea of the materiality of light (A ^28} . 

Let us now examine the theory of Young’s experiment a little 
more closely. The direction of the vibrations sent by A and B to any 
point P of a screen will conspire, and the amplitude of the disturbance 
will be doi^bled, when they arrive at P in the same phase. Now we 
suppose the waves to set out from A and B in the same phase, so that 
they will arrive at P in the same phase if the path AP is erpial to BP, 
or differs from it by any number of complete wave lengths. But the 
vibrations will be opposed at P if the waves arrive there in opposite 
phases, which will be the case if AP differs from B? by one half-wave 
length, or any odd number of half-wave lengths. We therefore con- 
clude that if 

AP-BI'=iy 

the point P on the screen will be very bright, or dark, according as 
H is even or odd. If then 0 be the middle point of AB, and if OM be 
perpendicular to AB, the distances AM and BM will be equal, therefore 
.the lights should be in accprdance at M, and it shmild be very bright. 

there wdll be darkness if the difference of the distances of this 
^int from A and B is a wave. At there will be brightness 
again if the difference of its distances from A and B is two half-wavC 

It is usually said that tbo light from one source is destroyed at these places hy 
that from the other. ^ This is fhisleading, however, as there is no real destruti^<^ii»> 
for the light Is merely taken away from some places and heaped up at others. ' ’ ' , 
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lengths. Similarly, darkness will occur again Mg, brightness at 
and sp a series of bright and dark points occur alternately. 

The point M„ is such that the difference of its distances from A 

and B is ; if then this difference remains constant the point Mn 

may lie anywhere on a hyperbola (as far as the plane of the paper is 
concerned), having A and B for foci. 

In space the locus of M„ is obviously an hyperboloid of revolu- 
tion, viz. that generated by the revolution of the foregoing hyperbola 
round the line AB as axis. 

On the screen then we have not a series of bright and dark points, 
but a series of alternately bright and dark lines, or bands perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. These lines are the intersection of the 
screen with the hyperboloid loci just mentioned, which are so little 
curved as to coincide sensibly with their asymptotes. 

The distance of any band from the central point M is very easily 
''calculated. For if P corresponds to a retardation of n half-wave 
lengths, the distance MP is small. Denote MP by .r, MO by and 
with P as centre describe an arc of a circle BC. This arc is approxi- 
mately a straight line perpendicular to OP, and AB is perpendicular 
to OM, therefore the angle ABC is equal to the angle POM. And 
^ hence their circular measures are equal, or 

PM ^ 


where c represents the distance AB. Hence 


a X 


and the point P is bright or dark according as n is even or oild. 


Examples 

1. The apparent angular distance from the centre M of any fringe of order n 
as seen from the {K)int O (Fig. 79) is inde]>endent of the distance of the screen MP. 

[For if 6„ be the angle POM subtended by the central and nth bands at 0 wo 
have 

2c c’ " 

which is independent of the distance a.] 

2, The distance Xn of the nth fringe from the cenfre M is proportional to tho 
wave length and to the order (n) of the fringe and inversely as the apparent angle 
of the two sources as seen from M. 

[For aiw=% j and ^ measures the apparent angle of the sources. ] 




[9. Colour and Wave Length. — This formula shows that the 
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distance of any fringe from the central one M depends on the wave 
length being in direct proportion to it. Hence, if composite light be 
used, we should expect to find rainbow-coloured bands ^ instead of 
merely bright and dark lines. This is what is actually observed, and, 
moreover, the inner edge of each band is violet, while its outer edge is 
red, showing that the violet wave lengths are shorter than the red. 

Having accurately determined the magnitudes of a, w, and c, the 
formula gives the wave length of any particular kind of light. By this 
method the length of the red waves is found to be about *0000266 in., 
the violet about *0000167 in., and the mean wave about *00002 or 
TiriiFTF if*- Of* iTiW 

90. Fresnel’s Mirrors. — When Young fir.st published his experi* 
'ments, scientific men were by no means inclined to admit that the 
phenomena observed were due to interference in the manner conceived 
by thoir illustrioius discoverer. It was known that the image of a 
small luminous origin, formed by the light admitted through a very 
small hole, was surrounded by coloured bands, and that light suffered 
a similar modification in passing near the edge of an opaipie obstacle 
(see Newton’s 01)servations, § 134). The bands observed by Young 
might then be attributed to this modification (or diffraction). They 
might be a variety of diffraction bands.- Objections were therefore 
raised, and to remove them it was necessary to devise some method of 
obtaining two small sources of light close together wholly independent 
of apertures or edges of opaque obstacles. This was first contrived by 
Fresnel, whose experiments are justly ranked amongst the most im- 
portant and instructive in the whole range of physical optics. 

In his first experiment*^ Fresnel used two plane mirrors inclined at 
an angle of nearly 180"', so that they almost lie in the same jdane. A 
beam of light diverging from the focus of a lens or from a very narrow 
slit is allowed to fall upon them. Fkich mirror reflects the’ light which 

* If the ooloui- depeniia on the wave length. The existence of these bands con- 
sequently indicates that each coloured light has a definite >vave length and period, 
just like each mu.sical note. 

♦ ® Diffraction bands are also due to interference and the principle of their produc- 
tion is essentially the same as that underlying interference bands. The latter are 
produced by the interfering action of two distinct waves, while the former are pro- 
duced by interference between the elements of a single wave as explained in Art. 126. 
Since it may equally be ^id that both cases arc cases of diffraction, it will be 
realised that the question is one of terminology. When the solution to a problem 
is obtained by resolving a wave into elements in the manner introduced by Fresnel, 
it is the diffraction method that is employed. When this i-efined analysis is un- 
ueeessary, and we obtain a solution by considering the superposition of entire waves 
—M was done by Young—we are solving by the inUrference method, 

^ * (Euvretf tom. i, pp. 160,' 186, 268. 
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upon ii, ana we nave therefore two reflected beams woose (iir^-. 
r! 'tiiohs are inclined at a very small angle. ' 

If S (Fig. 80) be the source of light, OM and ON the two mi^onv 
the cone of light reflected from OM appears to come from a vertexy 
A, the reflection of S in OM ; similarly the light reflected froni Olf|| 
appears to come from B, the reflection of S in ON. If, therefore, th#^ 
. mirrors arc inclined at a very obtuse angle, the points A and B wilF’ 
be very close together, and the reflected beams should give inter*. ' 
ference phenomena on a screen placed across any part of the region .' 
where they overlap, similar to those which would bo produced if A and^ 
B were two small apertures. Here now we have two sources of light ” 
close together without the aid of edges or apertures, and the result is ^ 
"'conclusive in favour of Young’s theory. A brilliant system of fringes., 
is produced, similar to those anticiiwited by the theory. In orde^ to . 



Fig. SO. - Fn'mipl’s MurorM. 


satisfy ourselves that these bands arc really produced by the mutual 
action of the two beams, we have only to intercept one of them by 
covering the corresponding mirror with lampblack and the whole, 
jjlsystem instantly, vanishes. They also vanish when the mirrors 
^parallel. 

Suppose the point of light S to lie in the plane of the paper, add 
let the line of intersection of the mirrors he perpendicular to it andj 
' meet it at 0. Now SA is perpendicular to the mirror OM, and 
f] ssStti. Similarly BS is 'perpendicular to ON, and meets it producedif 
at a point n such that Bn = Sw, while the angle ASB is equal to the? 
;;J^external angle between the mirrors, since it i|^ the angle between the^J 
f/ perpendiculars to them from S. Also since OS = OA = OB the points ^ 
A, B lie on a circle having its centre at 0, therefore the angle 
circumference is half the angle AOB at its centre, or the J 
if (II denote the extenial inclination of the mirrors. I^epce 
,if perpendicular to both AB and screen, D is the . middle' . 
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p0int' of AB and C is tho c^tre of, the fringes. If we denote OD 
a and 00 by b we have AB* 2a sin w, since OB is approximately equal| 

to OD (or sin («>=stan <o), and the formula = ^or the distance of 
the wth fringe from the centre becomes 

- ' (a + h) \ a + b \ 

•'«=o • ”o’ 

2a sin w 2 2aw 2 
since to is a very small angle. 

< For the success of this experiment very careful adjustment is 
necessary. The polished surfaces of the mirrors should extend rights 
up to the line of intersection of the two faces. If the mirrors are 
made of glass it should be black, or else silvered on, the first face, 
otherwise the reflections from the second surface of the glass destroy 
tha effect? Polished black glass is commonly used instead of polished 
metallic mirrors. 

The mirrors M and N are usually attached to a plate, which can be 
fixed to one of the uprights of the optical bench. The mirror N can 
turn round the axis 0 ; this axis is fixed to the plate and three screws 
pass through the plate to adjust the level of the mirror M. Another 
screw is furnished with a spiral spring which keeps the mirror pressed 
; against the three screws. By means of these the mirror M is adjusted 
till its edge is parallel to the axis 0. When this is arrived at, a screw 
enables the mirror N, by turning round 0, to vary the angle between 
the mirrors. The other mirror can be screwed forward parallel to 
itself. This motion displaces A along the line SA, and the result is 
that the central bund with the whole fringe system is displaced across 
^the screen. The complete system of fringes may in this manner be 
^J^^used to pass in succession over any desired part of the screen. 

In order to obtain the fringes, the mirror M should be adjusted, 
so that its plane is parallel to that of N, as tested by looking at the 
ithage of a straight line reflected in both mirrors and seeing that it 
^eeps straight how^ever the plate l>e moved. Then fixing the plate to 
Jts upright on the bench, the slit afid its image in the two mirrors may 
bo focussed by a lens in the focal plane of the eye-piece, the slit adjusted 
be vertical and the axis 0 made vertical, as tested by the images in 
; D^irrors being made parallel to the image of the slit. If the planes 
the mirrors are only parallel, they may be brought into coincidence,^ 
;80 as to make the two images formed by them coincide, by turning 
screw, which moves M parallel to itself. 

' ^itep removing the lens it is well to push the eye-piece near to the 
mirrors, when a small movement of the screw which rotates N should 
c^use fringes to appear, where the light from the two images overla|Wj| 
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These may be made as perfect as possible by narrowing the slit and by 
slight further adjustments of the* slit or the axis 0 for parallelism, and 
^ then the eye-piece may be drawn back in order to separate the fringes 
far enough for meiisurement. The plate carrying the mirrors and the 
eye-piece should have been put in such positions, by rotation round a 
vertical axis and motion perpendicular to the line of the bench, that 
, this movement of the eye-piece does not cause the fringes to move 
across the field of view. 

After the fringes have been measured, the distance between the 
two sources may be determined by the method described in the note, 
p. 171. 

If the screw which rotiites N be standardised, the angle between 
^ the mirrors may be ciilculated from counting the number of turns of 
the screw given to it in rotating N from its position, when^the planes 
of the mirrors coincide, to its position, when the measured fringes are 
obtaified. 

The distances a and h can be measured on the scale of the optical 
bench ; the distance x by the micrometer motion of the cross wires in 
the eye-piece, and n can be counted. We thus arrive at a determina- 
tion of the wave length of any pjirticular kind of light which we may 
choose to fix on. 

In practice a narrow line of light (an illuminated slit) is used. 
In Fig. 80 the mirrors are planes perpendicular to the paper through 
OM and ON, while the slit is perpendicular to the paper through S. 
XX 91. Fresnel’s Bl-prism. — In the above experiment a pencil of 
light was divided by reflection into two others inclined at a small angle, 


r y 
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Fij?. 81 .— 'Fresnel's Bi-prism. ' ^ 

and these produced the phenomena of interference. It is possible to 
procure the same result by refraction, and this is the basis of Fresnels . 
second experiment.^ <. 

Let ODE (Fi^ 81) represent a glass prism with a very pbtUi^ 
angle E, and let light from 0 fall perpendicularly on the opposite 
face CD. The whole prism is of if made up of two Jprisms CE 

: , * This experiment has been sometimes wrongly attributed to Pouillet. It was 

^4 first deseribed by Fresnel ((Fuvres, tom. i. p. 380). 
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DE of very small angle (at C and D) placed base to base at E, and 
h6nce the name bi-prism. 

The light which falls upon the upper half of the prism is bent 
downwards, and appears after emergence to diverge from a point B, 
while that which falls upon the lower half is bent upwards, and appears 
to diverge from A. The less the angles C and D the nearer together 
will be the points A and B, so that by diminishing these angles suf- 
ficiently the emergent cones, of light will be similar to those coming 
from two very near origins, arwl interference effects will be presented 
as before. 

The distances from the prism of the virtual foci A and B are 
very approximately the same as that of the luminous origin 0. For 
since the refracting angles C and D are very small, the focal lines 
of each refracted cone coincide, and = = ^ by Ex. 11, p. 127. 

In practice a narrow' strip of light, from a slit, is used. By this 
means ver}' much increased brightness is obtained without loss of 
definition, as the various parts of the slit, if it be very narrow', give 
ri^e to coincident .systems of bands. , The length of the slit is carefully 
adjusted parallel to the edge of the prism, and the fringes are parallel 
to their common direction. The field is usually bordered with other 
systems of bands. These arise from diftraction, and will be explained 
farther on. 

The distance of the «th band from the centre of the system is 
usually derived as follow^s. If a denote the distance of the origin 0 
from the prism, and b the distance of the prism from the screen, we have 
4E = BE = a very approx imatety, and consecjnently if c denote the 
distance AB between the virtual foci ’ and S the angle BEO or the 


^ An elegant iiietliod of determining c is given by Glazebrook {Physical 
Optics), Introduce a lens iKJtween the jirism and eye-piece. This lens will form 
images of A and B in the focal plane if it is properly placed. Now in general two 
such positions of tlie lens can be found, and if rf, and d.^, and d^' be the dis- 
tances of the lens from the focal plane and from the points AB in the. two positions 
respectively we Imve 

1 1 1 


But -1*^8= dZ + t/./, therefore d^=d.^ and d.^-d{. Hence if and be the cor- 
responding distances between the images of A and B in the focal plane of the eye- 
piece We have, c being the distance AB, 


Therefore 


d^ d,; 




di' 


C]C 3 = c’, or c = V CjCj. 


C; and C} a^o uieasured by a micrometer eye piece. The lens must b'e chosen of such 
a focal length that both positions lie on the screen side of the prism. 
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^9'devi'aiion produced by the thin prisms, wc have, if a^an^le (rfi^prlyn,; 

c:=‘ 2 r< 8111 S~ 2 a(/bi- l)a, *' .^, 1 ^ 

“ foreince the angle of the prism is small sin S = S = (/a- l)a. Heh‘c^ 

H -f b \ u + h X ^ 

' j'~ n ■,T" - 

c 2 2rt{Ai-l)a 2 ■>' ' 

' 

which shows that the hi-prism^ is equivalent to a pair of mirrbra'^ 
.inclined at an angle {fi - l)a. ‘ I 

It is easy to see, however, that this simple proof is defective^'' 

^ It is based on the assumption that the virtual foci A and B are in 
fixed positions in spite of the variation of the inclinations of the rays 
proceeding from them. If this were indeed the case, moving thei 
_ prism slightly downwards (if. keeping the plane through CD un-’ 
changed) would not shift the fringes. In reality such a movement 
shifts them very nearly (a + f>) a times the movement itself. It is 
, more satisfactory to start by Uiking the deviations of the rays that 
meet on the screen as l>cing eipial—at least to a first approximation, 
which is all that is necessary. It then follows that the actual lengths 
of the paths of the rays starting from the real source O are equal ^ 
‘{neglecting third-oixler quantities) when the thiekne.ss of tlui prism is . 
neglected. The relative retardation on reaching the screen is entirely 
due, to a first approximation, to the different thicknesses of glass ’ 
traversed. Distinguish the data for the two rays by suffixes. Let ^ 
the angles which the incident and emergent rays make with the axis 
be Dand <t>, and the angle of the prism at C be a. Then 


- and 

'* ad = b<p t- a: ; 

or eliniinating 0 

(a + = bb -f- X, and (a f- h)$., - hd - .r. 


The fringes (bright and dark) are given by 


‘ 1 '^ / ,A/ ^ 

. r ' 

since this is the relative retardation, where and are the thick- ^ 
nesses of glass traversed. But 


Hence, finally, 


« 2 -«,=a {^, (Ist approx.). 


PX , ,, 2ax 2rtx , 

2 =<'"•'“«+/ = 


’If tha prianu C£ and DE were placed edge to edge inatead of baaa jto 
and B would be interchanged and the emergent cones would have no comirtbn 
IjDtsrferenee bands could, however, be obtained by interposing a lens In the 
the cones bringing them to real foci A' ami B' images of A and B. The light.dlvtiK* J 
ing ^ and B' will produce fringes. 



rt* . Thw » th6 same result as before. The compensation which enables 
thf Isimple method to give the right result in the case of the fixed 
prism • arises from the fact that not only is the virtual source 
lli^fent for different inclinations of the emergent ray, but a difference 
of phase must at the same time be attributed to it. 

Peculiarities of the Bi-prlsm Fringes.™ The fringes produced 
]^'a bi-prism differ in some respects from those obtained by reflection. 
®or, on account of the dispersion in the glass, the foci A and B will 
be different for the different colours. Thus the violet light will appear 
to come (on account of its greater refrangibility) from two points A„ 
ind Bi, a little farther apart than the two from which the red appears 
‘to come. Denoting these distances by and the formula for the 
di^nce of the nth red band from the centre is (by Art. 88) 


and for tbo vic^t 


;,Tho difference between Xr and is consequently greater than if there 
■ was no dispersion by the prism. The iris-coloured bands are therefore 
'broadened by the dispersion, and the overlapping is proportionately 
increased. The fringes of the bi-prism are bright, for the prism allows 
great quantity of the light which falls upon it to pass through, 
ijbese fringes are then bright, and very easily procured— the apparatus 
''^e(]Miring very little trouble in sotting up. 

Bi-plates, — A beam of light may be subdivided by refraction 
^.thbugh two plates, of the same nature and equal thickness, placed at 



:'an angle as indicated in Fig, 82. Two pieces M and N of parallel 
relies are cut from the same plate to ensure equality in thickness, and 
at an angle. On the bisector of the angle between them is 
Vplk^ed the luminous origin 0, The light which falls upon the plate 
.^“^passes through it in a direction CD, and emerges parallel to its 
direction, appearing to diverge apjiroximately from a point A. 
pSimililrly the light which emerges from the plate M diverges from a 
’^yictii^focus B. The emerging cones are received by a lens L which 
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brings them to real foci A' and B'. After diverging from A' and B' 
the beams will overlap and produce fringes. 

The lateral displacement of a ray in passing through a parallel 
plate of thickness e is eiisily seen to be ^ sin (i - ; )/cos r, and conse- 
quently the distance c between the virtual foci A and B is very 
approximately 

c = 2<*sin(t-r)/cos r, 

which, if 26 denote the angle between the plates, may be put at once 
in the form 

c = '2t' cos ^[1 - + (/U- - 1 ) ~ ^ 


since i = 90" - 0 very nearly. 

^'94. Lloyd’s Single-mirrop Fringes. — A convenient method of dis- 
playing interference bands caused by the mutual action of direct andxe- 
flected light was devised by Dr. Lloyd ^ of Trinity College, Dublin. A 
polished mirror of metal or of black glass is placed s^ that the rays 
from a luminous origin B (Fig. 83) are reflected from it at nearly 
grazing incidence. The reflected rays diverge from a virtual focus A 

which is the image of the 
origin B, so that a point 
P on a screen placed be- 
yond the mirror receives 
light directly from B, and 
also by reflection from the 
mirror, or, regarding A as 
the source of the reflected light, P is supplied by the origins A and B, 
which may be brought close together by making the angle of incidence 
nearly 90 . 

Since the reflected light is confined to the upper side of the mirror, 
less than half the complete system is formed, and it might be imagined 
that under no circumstances could more than one-half the system l)e 
obtained. However, by interposing a thin transparent plate in the 
path of the direct beam, or by holding the magnifier through which 
they are examined somewhat excentrically, the bands may be displaced 
(see Art. 102) so as to detach themselves from the mirror until the 
complete system is seen, as in Fresnel’s experiments. The adjust- 
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Fig. S3. “Lloyd’s Single Mirror. 


' **ANew Case of Interference of Rays of Light” (Lloyd, Traim, Irish 
" Academy, vol. xvii. ; read 27th January 1834). 

Dr. Lloyd’s method seems to have been antici[)ated by Professor Powell in the 
following passage: “Beautiful sets of colours (the theory of which is evidently de- 
pendent on interference) are seen on viewing a candle, or line of light, hy very obliijue 
reflection from any motlerately t>olished .surface, as ivory, ebony, etc., hel<l oloee ip 
the eye^’ (Rev. B. Powell, Phil. Mag. and Ann., January 1832). These bands may, 
however, have been due to diffraction. 
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ments in this experiment are easily made; it requires no special 
apparatus, and*the bands are bright and well marked. 

Dr. Lloyd states that the centre of the system does not correspond Displaced 
to the line of intersection of the mirror and screen, but that the bands 
are all displaced through half the interval of a band width from the 
mirror edge. This, he suggests, indicates that the reflected light has 
been accelerated by half a wave length, or that its phase has been 
increased by tt at reflection. The experiment is, however, a delicate 
one; moreover, the effect is more complicated than the simple 
interference method implies. The observation must therefore not be 
considered as settling the question of the change of phase on reflection. 

95. FresnePs Three-Mlrrop Experiment — Fringes produced by 
the use of three plane mirrors have also been ohUiined by Fresnel.^ 



Fig. 84.— Fresnel’s Thi-ee Mirrors. 


Of the two pencils which produce the bands, one is reflected from the 
mirror M (Fig. 84) and the other successively from the mirrors L and 
N. The planes of the mirrors L and N intersect at 0 on the surface 
of M. Let (i) and n/ be the angles they make with it respectively. 
Now if the line OS makes an angle 0 with the mirror L, the light 
reflected from L will appear to come from a point S' where the arc 
SS' = 26/, and if this light falls upon N its reflected beam will diverge 
from A, where the arc S'A = 2(w + (•>' - 6), for the mirror N makes an 
angle, w + <»/ - B with OS'. Hence 

SA — 2(w t w'). 

So also the light reflected from M will diverge from B where 
SB=2(w + ^). 

Consequently the arc 

Hence if we denote OS by a we have 0 A = OB = a, and the chord 
' ^ AB = 2rt sin 


^ Froaiiel, (E%mes, tom. i. p. 703. 
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:<llie is -consequently equivalenf^^to two mirrors uicimeiit "at l,, 

' angles -ft * ^ 

Since the mirror M is shaded by the others, the interfering pehoilli 
will be incomplete and iinsymmetrical with respect to the central UniE 
OG. The central fringe may therefore be found near one extremity 
of the system, or it may lie entirely outside the visible fringes oi 
common part of the interfering pencils. By increasing the path of the 
doubly reflected pencil, or diminishing that of the other, the fringet 
may be displaced on the screen so that the whole system may b( 
viewed. This is readily done by screwing forward the central mirroi 
M in the direction of the normal to its plane. 

The angles <o and 0 / may have any value up to 45°, for it is onl} 
necessary that at' ~ 6 should be small. Fresnel worked with w = w' 
*^and varied the angle between 7° 30", and 40°. 

^ If a change rr of phase accompanies each reflection the twice re 
fleeted beam will be accelerated by half a wave length on that refte^^ 
from the central mirror, and therefore, as in Lloyd's bands, the centra] 
band or that corresponding to equal distances CA and CB, will be 
black. This is confirmed by the experiment. It should also be 
further remarked that, as in case of a single mirror, the right side 
of A corresponds to the left of B and the left to the right, as if E 
were the reflection of A with respect to the central line OC (see 
Art 98). 

^ 96. The Optical Bench. — Interference experiments are usually 
made on an optical bench. This apparatus usually consists of s 
horizontal bar, accurately graduated, along which three vertical up 
rights can slide freely. Attached to each upright is a vernier, so that 
the distance between them can be determined accurately by the scale 
on which they slide. Each is also furnished with a head-piece, which 
can be raised or lowered or turned i^ound a vertical axis at will. 

The first upright is furnished so as to hold a metal piece, which 
carries a slit capable of l>eing adjusted to any convenient width b| 
means of a screw. A fine adjusting motion of the head allows the 
slit to be brought accurately parallel to any desired direction. The 
second upright carries a frame in which can be placed a metal ring 
which Jholds the plate containing the two small apertures, or any othei 
■apparatus for producing interference or diffraction, such as the bi-prisii, 
a fine wire, an ojjaque edge, a diffraction grating, etc. the thir^ 
^torries a micrometer eye-piece furnished with a cross wire. The axi 
6f this eye-piece is horizontal ; that is, parallel to the bench on whic| 
all the pi^s slide. The head of the second upright can be movedf l^ 

a horizontal screw perpendicular to the length of the Bctdc 
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; 8(> that each piece which it carries can be brought into the^linO joining 
t^ slit, and observing telescope. 

The use of a lens is legitimate in experiments on interference, for 
^^%ht brought to a focus by a lens is concentrated there without any 
' relative change of phase in its components ; since all the rays brought 
• to that focus travel over paths which require the same time. 

\ . The eye-piece being furnished with a cross wire and micrometer 
'^crew, the distance x of any band from the centre can be measured, 
and the value of A can be calculated accordingly. 

!■ 97. Conditions necessary for Interference. — When commencing 

^ these investigations we assumed the waves emitted by A and B at any 
instant to be always exactly the same, and the theory indicates that 
' this is necessary in order to have interference fringes or points at 
which the effects destroy each other anitinmlhj. If the phases of the 
waves from A varied irregularly a great number of times per second 
wiib respect to those from B, we should have at any given point P 
neutralisation and co- 0 [)eration succeeding each other so rapidly that 
nothing but a mean effect would be perceived, and this would 1)6 
merely the sum of the mean effects of each source taken separately. 
Now if the disturbances come from two independent sources, such as 
the two different* parts of a flame, the relative phases of the two would 
j^be purely casual, and no fixed and permanent neutralisation could be 
ri^xpected. Observation shows that no interference effects are mani- 
fested unless the two interfering streams of light come originally 
. from the same source, and subsequently traverse slightly different 
paths, and this is what the theory anticipates. 

In the experiments of Grimaldi the apertures were illuminated 
directly by the sun, and consequently no interference phenomena 
- could possibly have been observed. This point was jmrticularly 
noticed by Young, who allowed the sunlight to pass fii-st through a 
narrow slit, and then through the two small apertures. He re- 
marked that the fringes disappe;ired when one of the apertures was 
stopped, and also when the slit Avas removed, so that the two apertui*e8 
were illuminated directly by the sun. In this case each point of the 
«un produces a distinct set of fringes, but the multitude of sets 


jbecome so superposed and interspersed that all visible effect is 
'\obliterated. 

(^An essential condition then is that the tw^o apertures be supplied 

waves diverging from A and B at 
To effect this in practice,^ narrow 
near the apertures with its length 
them. The light from a lamp or 
, N 


the same source, so that the 
‘ ffiy^nstant may be exactly alike^ 

^ IS usually placed symmetrically 
p||^ndicular to the line joining 
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Either source falls firsts upon thi slit, or is focussed on it by means of a 
condensing lens, and after diverging from it reaches the two apertures, 
^e slit, being very narrow, is like a single line of light, each point 
of which is symmetrically situated with respect to A and B, and sends 
waves to each which are exactly alike, so that the whole resultant 
wave emitted by A is the same as that emitted by B. These waves, 
on arriving at any point P of the screen, will produce the phenomena 
of permanent interference.^ The bi-prisra and other apparatus for 
producing interference bands are therefore to be regarded as contriv- 
ances to procure two similar origins of light in close proximity. 

From this it will be easily understood how it is that two lamps, or 
two candles, can never be expected to destroy each other’s effects 
:::\anywhere when placed close together like two organ-pipes tuned in 
unison. Two lamp flames have no permanent phase relation. The 
waves sent out by one are not necessarily similar to, or in any way 
related to, the waves sent out by the other. Each point of a flame is 
an independent source of light, and the waves emitted by it continually 
vary in character ; while for two sources to produce darkness at any 
point the necessary condition is that they should coniinualhj send 
waves to this point opposite in phase, but in other respecU exactly 
alike. 

V The Corresponding Points of the Sources. — In Young’s 

f experiment the two apertures are supplied by the same small source, 

* and in the case of Fresnel’s mirrors and bi -prism the interfering 
origins are images of the same source, and are therefore similar — the 
right-hand side of one corresponding to the right-hand side of the 
other, and the left to the left. With Lloyd’s single mirror it is some* 
what different, for here the two interfering sources are the luminoufi 
origin and its image, but the right side of the image corresponds to 
the left side of the origin, and vice versa. Now continuous interference 
can be expected to occur only between rays issuing from correspondinj 
points of the interfering sources, for the waves emitted by the variou* 
points of the source (slit) have necessarily no fixed phase relation 
when it is supplied directly by a flame. Hence with the bi-prism and 
mirrors it is the right side of one image that interferes with the righi 
of the other, and the left with the left, but in Lloyd’s experiment the 
right side of the source interferes with the left of the image, and 
vice versa. In the latter case, when the slit has any sensible width 

* The fringes are only produced distinctly when the source is very narrow, Tfli 
width of the aperture should be so small that the displacement of the centre t^the 
lyatem, incurred by using in turn the two edges of the slit as linear aperturfs, 
woald be smalf compared with the width of an interference band. i 
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the centre of symmetry must be the same for the bands produced by 
all corresponding points, but the distance c between the corresponding 
points is variable. In Fresnel’s experiments, on the other hand, the 
disSance c is constant, while the centre of symmetry varies. In Lloyd’s 
experiment then the central bands are exactly superposed for all the 
groups of corresponding points, and the width of the slit does not 
interfere with the achromatism of the central lino. The widths of 
the bands produced by different pairs of corfesponding points will, 
however, bo different (since the band width varies inversely as c), and 
this results in a confusion which increases from the centre outwards.^ 
In Fresnel’s experiments the band wddth is the same for all pairs of 
corresponding points, and the width of the slit merely leads to a 
lateral displacement of the central line of the various systems, so that 
the condition for distinctness is that the width of the slit be narrow 
compared with the width of a band, and this limiting width of the slit 
is independent of the order of the bands. * 

Limit to the Number of Fringes. — The formula (p. 165) for 
the distance of any bright band from the centre of the system shows 
that the width of any band, measured from darkness to darkness, is 


w=a\le. 

The band width is therefore directly proportional to the w'ave length 
of the light employed. If the light could be procured absolutely 
homogeneous — that is, of a single wave length A — then theoretically 
the screen should be covered with an infinite number of similar bands, 
having nothing to distinguish one from another. 

With ordinary light the case is very different. Each colour gives 
rise to a system of bands, and of these the red bands are broadest 
and the violet narrowest, the width of the former being about twice 
that of the latter. Hence it happens that after a few alterations the 
nth red band coincides with the {n + l)th violet, or perhaps the dark 
spaces of one system are filled up with the bright bands of another, so 
that overlapping and superposition of the multitude of systems from 


^ The measure of the confusion arising from tlie variation of c in the finite width 
of the slit in J.loyd’s experiment is easily found. Thus the distance of the «th 
band of atiy system from the centre is x=««X/c, and thei*efore the interval fij; be- 
tween two oorresjwnding bauds when c varies is 


or if w bo the band width =rtX/c we have 


5 * 

w 


Sc 


therefore the slit must be tnatie narrower as n increases if the distinctness of the 
b^ds is to be preserved. 



, the red to the violet takes place, and this leads to the final obliteratioi 
;||f all visible effeci at a short distance from the centre (Fig,, 86) 

What occurs then is that a^ev 
(ten or twelve) bright rainbow 
coloured bands are seen whicl 
become less and less distinct!] 
marked, finally merging inb 
one another and fading inb 
uniform illumination at ; 
short distance from the centra 
line. This line is white, as it is a bright line for all wave length* 
Theoretically there is not a single place of complete darkness, for thi 
^ would entail at that place a complete discordance of phase for al 
wave lengths, whereas any point at a distance x from the centre wil 
be bright, for the wave length determined by = cx. The ver 
existence of any visible hands with white light depends on the limiter 
sensibility of the eye, which is confined to about one “ octave,” an( 
on its capability of making chromatic distinctions. 

Want of purity in the light is therefore detrimental to the pre 
duction of a large number of visible bands. 

N^IOO. Interference under high Relative Retardation. — It follow 
from the foregoing considerations that the more homogeneous the ligh 
the greater the number of observable interference bands, and if pei 
fectly homogeneous light — that is, light of a single wave length — coul 
be obtained, the screen should be covered with an infinite system c 
similar bands. In practice, however, it has not as yet been possible b 
obtain strictly homogeneous light. An approximation to it may b 
obtained, by casting the spectrum of any source of light on a screer 
furnished with a very narrow slit, in such a way that a narrow stri: 
of the spectrum is transmitted through the slit. This slit may be U8e< 
as the source of light in an interference experiment, and when s 
employed, the number of bands directly observable is vastly greate 
than that given by a source of ordinary white light. Still, in thi 
, case also, the light is heterogeneous, for the slit transmits a narroi 
band of the spectrum, and this band contains a (poup of waves varyinj 
!:,m length by an amount depending on the width of the slit, and, a 
the band width will be different for the different constituents of tb 
groups there will be overlapping, and ultimately obliteration of the bandi 
A very convenient source of approximately homogeneous light i 
that of the sodium flame.' This consists of two narrow bands V^; 

^ Proposed by Brewster, Annates de Chmu et de Physique, second series, tbtti 
xxxfil p. 487, 1828. 



Fig. 85. —Overlapping of the Fringes. 
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clos^ together" in the yellow part of the spectrum, so that it con tains a 
j^oup of waves of different lengths, and overlapping ultimately occurs. 

Wittf this source of light Fizeau observed 50,000 bands, and more , 
recently this number has been largely increased by Professors A. A. 
vMichelson and E. W. Morley.^ Using the light of incandescent sodium 
vapour (in an exhausted tube provided with aluminium electrodes) 
interference was observed with a retardation of over 200,000 wave 
lengths, i.e, over 4 inches. This number was still further increased by 
using the light from Pluckcr tubes containing vapour of mercury or 
thallium chloride which gave interference with a ditlerence of path of 
540,000 and 340,000 wave lengths respectively. In these experiments 
a special form of apparatus, called an intnfnruce ref nictoniHer, was em- 
ployed (Art. 123), by which any desirable difference of path could be 
easily introduced between the two interfering beams. Experiment 
consequently proves that the number of bands directly observable^ 
increases with the purity of the light. 

It may also be shown that interference takes place in the regions 
'"beyond the limits of the visible fringes where overlapping exists to such 
an extent that the field appears to be uniformly illuminated. In theses 
regions any point is a place of biightness for certain wave lengths and 
of darkness for otheis, and consecpiently the light there is a mixture 
in which only certain constituents of the original light are represented. 

Hence, if a slit be opened in any part of this region so that the light Spectro- 
falling on it may be transmitted and examined in a spectroscope, the 
spectrum will exhibit certiiin dark bands corresponding to those waves 
which are destroyed by interference at the slit. This method was 
employed by Fizeau and Foucault.- If a narrow slit be opened ® at 
the centre M of the fringe system the light which is transmitted 
through it will give a complete spectrum, since the central fringe is a 
place of brightness for all colours. On the other hand, if a slit be 
"Opened at any other part of the fringe system the transmitted light 
will give a spectrum exhibiting those colours for which the slit is a 
.place of brightness, and consequently crossed by dark bands showing 
the absence of those colours which are destroyed by interference at the 
- slit. If X be the distance of the slit from the centre of the system, 

The wave lengths of the dark bands satisfy the equation 

\ ^ A. A. Michelson and E. W. Morley, Joxmml of the. Association of Eixgineering 

SocUlieSt May 1888, and Address before the American Association, Cleveland Meet- 
ing, August 1888, by A. A. Michelson. 

® Fizeau and Foucault, Annates de Chimie et de Physique, third series, tome xxvi. 

' p.;l83, 1849 ; Comptes rendus, 24th November 1845. 

* Th^j width of the slit shouhl not be more than a moderate fraction of that of a 
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In the experiment of Fizeau and Foucault a slit was opened at 
the centre of the system produced by Fresnel’s mirrors, and by screwing 
forward one of the mirrors parallel to itself, the system of fringes was 
displaced gradually across the screen, so that they passed in succession 
over the slit As the first dark band comes on the slit, a dark band is 
seen in the spectrum which passes from the violet to the red as the 
mirror is gradually displaced, then a second succeeds it, and then 
two, three, or more dark bands simultaneously appear crossing the 
spectrum, till finally they become so numerous and narrow that to 
separate and distinguish them the resolving power of the spectroscojie 
requires to be increased. Hence the extent to which interference can 
be observed is limited only by the resolving power of the spectroscope. 

* It has been usually held that even if the number of observable 
fringes were not limited by overlapping, yet a major limit to this 
number would be determined by certain irregular changes taking place 
in the source of light. Thus if we consider a point P so far from the 
^central line of the fringes, that AP - BP is a large number of wave 
lengths, then the light reaching P at any instant from B is a large 
number of wave periods in advance of that which reaches it from A. 
The former wave was emitted from the source some time before the 
latter, and if the nature of the waves emitted by the source has 
changed in the meantime, the waves reaching P at any instant Irqm 
A and B will be dissimilar, and have no constant phase relation. W 

For example, in the case of a monochromatic source, if the vibra- 
tion be represented by a simple equation of the form x = a sin {lot + a), 
we deal with an infinite train of waves propagated in a perfectly 
regular manner. If this train be supposed broken up by sudden 
changes of phase originating in the source, then we have to deal 
with a system of groups of waves, and the conditions of propagation 
will be altered, so that the state of affairs at any point ceases to be 
represented by the foregoing simple eqimtion, and the problem becomes 
much more complicated. 

No conclusion as to the nature of the vibrations causing white 
light can be drawn from the fact that with it interference bands may 
be observed under high relative retardation. Gouy and Rayleigh 
have shown that if the disturbance in the medium were due to quite 
. irregular impulses from the source, the action of a prism would be to 
analyse the complet disturbance at any point into its constituents of 
definite wave length, in the same way that a complex periodic function 
is analysed mathematically into its simple harmonic components in a 
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Fourier series. The limits of th^ retardation within which interference 
will occur depend entirely upon the resolving power of the spectro- 
scope and are not concerned with the nature of the vibrations in the 
source. In M. Gouy’s opinion the nature of white light may be best 
understood by assimilating it to a disturbance originated by a sequence 
of entirely irregular impulses, though Lord Kayleigh points out that 
the impulses themselves must not be supposed to be arbitrary, as in 
that case there would be no room for distinguishing the radiations of 
various temperatures. 

Professor Schuster has shown that, whether we consider white 
light as due to the vibrations of a large number of systems each 
sending out homogeneous vibrations of a definite wave length, or that 
it is due to separate instantaneous impulses, there is a definite limit 
of retardation, depending on the resolving power of the spectroscope, 
beyond which interference cannot take place. He points out that the 
disturbance produced by a single impulse is spread out by a gloating 
into a disturbance lasting over a finite time, which increases with the 
number of lines in the grating, and he holds that a prism produces a 
similar effect, owing to the group velocity in the prism being less than 
the wave velocity. His conclusion is thus the same as Rayleigh’s, 
viz. that “ there is no distinction between regular and irregular light 
beyond that which is brought out by the distribution of energy in the 
spectrum. If the intensity vanishes except for a definite wave length, 
we must call the vibration completely regular ; if the intensity is the 
same for all vibrations, it will appear that we must call it completely 
irregular.” He explains the production of fringes without the use of 
a spectroscope as a resonance effect in the eye or photographic plate. 
The effect of an impulse is spread out over a certain time and, if this 
lasts until the effect due to the disturbance travelling by a different 
path begins, interference may result. (See further, M. Gouy, Journal 
de Physiquey 2"'*^, tom. v. p. 354, 1886 ; Lord Kayleigh, PhU. Mag. 
vol, xxvii. p. 460, 1889; Arthur Schuster, Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvii. 
p. 509, 1894.) 

It is easy to calculate a form of pulse which will correspond, for 
example, to the distribution of energy in “ white ” light ; meaning by 
this term the radiation emitted by a full radiator {i.e. a perfectly 
black body). Assuming Wien’s law of distribution, the form of pulse 
^is given by the integral 
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^ where tan^ = ^ and r is the ^fcinafuhctioh. A 'little more 
than half of this pulse M shown iii Fig. 85(i by a continuous curyei 
The full curve is symmetrical with respect to the vertical through the 
circle. Since the phases of the components are of no importance, in 
regard to the distribution of energy, an infinite variety of forms 
exists. If we had taken sin nx instead of cos nx the pulse would 
be given by the dotted curve in the same figure. It is diagonally 
symmetrical with respect to the same vertical ; i e. it is as much below 
the axis on the left as it is iibove it on the right. Planck’s equation 
gives very similar pulses because the amounts of energy at the lower 
values of n (whore Wien’s equation fails) are so small. Planck’a 



Fig. 85«. 


equation can be developed into an infinite series of Wien equations 
with different values for k, and each can be integrated separately. 

If two dark bands appear in determinate parts of the spectrum 
corresponding to wave lengths A and A', then by the above equation 

(p. 182) 

(2» + l)X = (2«'+l)V = 25. 

where n and n are two whole numbers, and 8 is the diftbrence of the 
distances of the interfering origins from the slit in the screen. Be- 
tween these two bands a number N of other dark bands may occur 
which can be counted. Then we have 

, V . 1 ' 27* + 1 X - X' 

* A 

or 2»+l=(N + l).“' , 27 i'+1=(U + 1K^\,. 

fj A*-Af X~X 

Knowing or n' we can calculate 8, the relative rctardationihf tlm’ 
pencils when they reach the slit 
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101. Achpomatle Interferdhce. Bands. — The interference bands 
* bnlinarily obtained are highly coloured, and this happens because, in 
,tho formula, 

‘ a \ 

/ c 2 

the distance c is the same for all colours while X is variable.^ If, how- 
ever, by some means c be made different for the different colours so 
as to be directly proportional to X, we will have kjc = const, and 
the bands will be of the same width for all colours. The fringes will 
therefore be achromatic, and the want of homogeneity of the light will 
\^er no obstacle to the production of a large number of fringes. This 
may be easily arranged by using Lloyd's mirror and a diffraction 
grating (Art 139, etc.) with which to form a spectrum. White 
light from a narrow slit falls in succession upon a grating and an 
achromatic lens, so as to form diffraction spectra in the focal plane of 
the lens. One of these spectra ^ is used as the proximate source of 
light in the interference experiment, and since the deviation of any 
colour in the diffraction spectrum varies as X, it is only necessary to 
arrange the mirror so that its plane passes through the white central 
image in order to realise the conditions for achromatic bands. When 
the adjustments are carefully made the whole field is filled with fine 
bands, which become coloured only at the edges of the field. 

With less perfection the diffraction spectrum may be replaced by 
^ prismatic one so arranged that X/c is constant for the most luminous 
rays. “ The bands are then achromatic in the same sense that an ordi- 
nary telescope is so. In this case there is no objection to a merely 
^virtual spectrum, and the experiment may be very simply executed 
by Lloyd's mirror and a prism of about 20'' held just in front of it.” 

“ It is interesting to observe the effect of coloured glasses upon the 
distinctness of the bands. If the achromatism be in the green, a red 
or orange glass, so far from acting as an aid to distinctness, obliterates 
all the bands after the first few. On the other hand, a green glass, 
absorbing rays for which the bands are already confused, confers 
additional ifiarpness. With the aid of a red glass a large number of 
bands are seen distinctly, if the adjustment be made for this part of 
tj^pectrum.” ® 

|^^02. Displacement of the Fplnges— Diminished Speed in Denser 
ferna. -—In the deduction of the law of refraction the wave theory 
out that the velocity of light should be less in the denser or 

I III the case of tho bi-prism c varies, being least for the r|d and greatest for the 
yidliit, and this exaggerates the overlapping and increases the colouring. 

^ ^ ^ Lotd Rayleigh used tho second. 

^ Xi 0 ^l Rayleigh, Phil, Mag, vol. xxviii. pp. 77, 189, 1889. 
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more refracting media, and we mentioned in passing that the emission 
theory pointed to an opposite conclusion. This point can now be 
decided by means of the phenomena of interference. It is obvious 
that the central fringe is situated in that place to which it takes the 
light the same time to travel from the two interfering origins. If now 
a thin plate of glass (or other transparent substance) be interposed 

in the path of one of the beams, the 
light of that beam will be retarded 
or accelerated according as it travels 
slower or faster in the glass than in 
air. The point then at which the t#o 
beams will arrive in the same time will 
Fig. 86.-Di8piacement of the Central Band. displaced on the screcn. The Central 

band will be moved towards the path of the beam in which the plate 
(Fig. 86) is interposed if the light travels slower in the glass, but to 
the opposite side if it travels quicker in it. The result is decisively 
in favour of the diminished velocity of light in the more refracting 
media, and the difference of velocity may be measured by the amount 
by which the fringe is displaced. 

It is easy to calculate the relation between the displacement and 
the refractive index of the interposed plate. Let P be the position 
of the central fringe when the plate is interposed in the path of 
the ray BP. The time of travelling over AP is the same .as that 
of travelling over BP ; hence if v and v denote the velocities ii^ 
air and in the plate respectively, and e the thickness of the plate, 
then 


BP- 


e € AP 


or 


Hence 


BP-€ + At« = AP. 


<r(M-l) = AP-BP=n2 


if the central fringe is displaced through th^ distance occupied by n 
fringes, a result which was obvious, for the retardation introduced by 
tha passage through the plate is (/*- \)e. 

Application to the Determination of Refractive Indices. — 
The amount of displacement in the foregoing important experiment 
furnishes us with a method of determining the refractive index of a 
substance when the displacement of the central fringe and the thick* 
ness of the plate known.^ Fresnel and Arago ^ applied it to the 
^ It also determines e when we know fi and the displacement. 

• By observing the position of the fringes formed by two rays, one of which 
passed trough vseunm and the other t 
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determination of the refractive indices of gases. It is susceptible of 
great accuracy, the minutest change in the index of refraction of air 
being observed — such, for instance, as the change due to a rise of 
of a degree in temperature. 

By the same method it was ascertained that the refractive index 
of dry air is about one-milliqnth greater than that of air saturated 
with vapour. Arago also pointed out that the scintillation of the 
stars is due to interference arising from the changes in the refracting 
powers of portions of the atmosphere through which the different 
portions of light reach the eye. 

M. Billet^ has devised a very convenient metho<l of producing 
interference fringes, and showing the effect of a plate interposed in 
the path of the interfering pencils in displacing the fringes. It 
'consists of a lens cut into two halves, L and L' (Fig. 87), which can be 
separated or brought close together at will by means of a micrometer 



Fig. .S7.— HjUet’s Split Lena. 


screw. Their sections are brought pai*allel by turning one of them 
round a fixed axis by means of another screw. The luminous origin 
0 produces two images A and B situated on the optic axes OA and 
OB of the two halves, the motion of which allows the images A and B 
to be brought as close together its desired. The light diverging from 
these images produces fringes on a screen placed at any part of their 
common path, and it is easy to inUu'pose plates of any transparent 
substance in the path of either or of both simultaneously. 

With the bi-prism the thin plate may bo placed over one-half of 
the prism, or if two plates are to be compared, one may be placed 
over each half. These experiments were first executed by Fresnel 
and Arago, ^ and gave rise to the construction of interference 
refractometors. 

An ingenious modification of Billet’s experiment has been recently 
suggested by M. G. Meslin,* in which fringes of a circular form are 

1 Am. de Chimie et de Phys., thii-d series, tom Ixiv. p. 385. 

“ aCuvres de Fresnel, tome i. pp. 125,' semal raen^pirs of Arago ((K»tT«a, 

tome X. pp. 298, 312). 

® G. Mesliu, Comptes rendus^ 1898 ; ami Journal de Physique, S”**, tome ii. 
p. 206, 1898, . 
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obtained. Thus in all the forms of eJ^riment so far described tA®, 
line AB joining the interfering sources is at right angles to iW 
'direction of propagation of the light, and for ihis reason the fringes 
obtained on the screen on which the light fulls are approximately right, 
lines perpendicular to AB, This is the case because the surfaces of 
constant retardation are hyperboloids of revolution round the line : 
having A and B for foci. But if by any means the line AB is turned^ 
so as to be parallel to the direction of propagation of the light — that is, . 
if it is turned so as to pass through 0 — then the axis of revolution of 
the surfaces of interference will be perpendicular to the screen, and 
their cross sections on the screen will be a system of concentric circles. 
In Billet’s experiment AB is at right angles to the centi-ul line, because 
L and L'are separated by displacement at right angles to this line, but 
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if the displacement were made parallel to this line, then the line AB 
would pass through 0. 

This is shown in Fig. 88, in which the lower half of the lens is 
displaced through an interval CC' parallel to the central lino. With 
this arrangement the light which passes through L is brought to a 
focus A on the line joining 0 to its optic centre C, while the light 
passing through L' is brought to a focus B on the same line, and if p 
screen PQ be placed anywhere between A and B, interference fringes.' 
will be depicted on it in the region of the overlapping beams of light. ' 
The surfaces of constant retardation in this case are not hyperboloids 
but elli{)soid8 of revolution round the line A15, and having A and R 
for foci. For if we consider any point X on the screen which receivM* 
light from both L and L', the light reaching it from L will "hAV© 
trairelled over a path S + AX, where 8 represents the equivalent pat^ : 
from 0 to A and is the same for all rays passing through L. Similairj^. 
the light reaching X from U will have travelled over a path 8^ 
where S' is the equivalent path from 0 to B through I/. The differ^ 
ence of path at X for the two constituents is consequently 

Rut 8'<>SsABsseonat., 

Bi' r.. ' I ' , ' 
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Consequently the path retardation at X is 

AXhBX-AB, 

i and if this is to remain constant we must have 

/ AX + BX =: const. 

^ That is, X must lie on the surface of an ellipsoid of revolution, having 
, A and B for foci. The cross section of any one of these ellipsoids by 
^ the plane PQ is a circle, and bright and dark baiuls are accordingly a 
system of concentric circular rings. These circles are not, however, 
■complete, for the beams of light overlap only on one side of the 
central line, and at most oidy half of the complete system, i.e. 
semicircles, can be obtained. 


Example 

For a given |>o.sition of the screen prove that tlie radii of the consecutive rings 
are proportional to tlie 8(jiiare roots of the whole numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. 

I^Take the muhllo point of AB as origin ami the line AB as axi.s of x, so that the 
‘ equation of any one of the ellipses may he wiitten in the form 


where AX + BX=:2ci. Hence if AB = 2c the relative retai^lation at X is 
5=:AX + BX- AB = 2(tt-c). 


But - c", and conse<iucutly, .since 5 is small compared with either a or e, we 
have approximately 

^“=(a-c)(a + c) = i5(a + c)-c5 ; 


since a = c + i5 is nearly equAl to c. Hence, in the equation of the ellipse, 



we may write and \V5, so that we have 



But y is the radius of the ring corresponding to the retardation 5, and for the 
bright and dark rings S — ^n\ according as u is even or odd. 

‘ When the screen passes through the middle point of AB the rings reach their 
mti^ximum size, when x=c they degenerate to zero.] 

jjr 104. Abnormal Displacement of the Central Band. — It has been 
'pointed out by Sir G. G. Stokes ' that the method of determining the 
r^raej^iy^ index of a plate by the displacement of a system of inter- 

%epoe fringes is subject to a theoretical error depending on the ^ 

, '■ 

'Brii, Asm. Report, 1860 ; also Math, and Phys. Pap^ vol. ii. p. 36K ^ ,, 
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dispersive power of the plate. In the absence of disp^rlion the 
retardation (5) introduced by the plate would be independent of 
A:, and would therefore be completely compensated at the point 
X = a8/c. But when there is dispersion the retardation 8 depends on 
A, and the different colours are unequally retarded by the plate. 
The violet fringe system will consequently be most displaced, and the 
red least. If u be the linear displacement of the fringe system of 
wave length A, we have u — aSjc and S = (/>i~ 1)^=/(A) suppose, com 
sequently 

( 1 ) 

The centre of the complete displaced system is therefore not neces- 
sarily at the point reached by the two pencils in the same time, but is 
determined by the coincidence of bright bands of the most brilliant 
parts of the spectrum. Measured from the original centre, the position 
of the «th bright band of wave length A will be 

= + ( 2 ) 

WTien this quantity is as independent of A as possible, the best coin- 
cidence of the various bright bands will occur, and the position will 
correspond to the centre, or, as Cornu terms it, the achromatic band 
of the displaced system. This will happen when (h'ldX ~ 0, or when 
n is the nearest integer to 


' Substituting this value of n in ^(2) we find for the displacement of 
the central white band 

x=“{y(X)-\nx)] (3) 

where /(A) = (/x - 1)^. 

This when expressed in terms of u gives by (1) 

= (4) 

a\ 

and when expressed in terms of the band width w - aA/V, we have 
Airy’s^ formula 

x — (fi) 

dw 

The final term on the right-hand side of each of these equations 
is inherently negative, for since the refrangibility increases as the wave 
length decreases, it follows that the displacement of the bands corre- 

, * “ llemarks on Mr. Potter’s Experiment on Interference ” (0. B. Airy, PAt’l. 
Hag,t March 1833). 
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spending to a given wave length must increase as the wave length (or 
band width) decreases. Hence du and dX. (or dw) must have opposite 
signs. The final term in the foregoing equations (which represents 
the abnormal displacement of the central white band caused by disper- 
sion) will consequently be additive, and will increase the normal effect 
of the interposed plate. 

'JEwrostf.— Assuming the truth of Cauchy’s formula, 

* B C 

^-A + j^2 + ^4+ • • . 

the relative error is 

xnx)__ 1 /2B 4C \ 

7(\)'" M-lU- X^ * ‘ V 



'f' 106. Abnormal Displacement of the Fringes by a Prism — 
Potter’s Experiment. — Repeating an experiment of Professor 
Powell’s,^ ^Ir. Potter- found that a prism interposed in the pencils 
of light reflected from FresnePs mirrors, arranged to produce inter- 
ference bands, systematically deviated the fringes towards the thick 
end of the prism by an amount greater than that of the calculated 
centre of the interfering pencils. This he considered inconsistent 
with both the wave and emission theories, but Sir G. B. Airy ® 

» showed at once that this phenomenon followed as an immediate con- 
sequence of the wave theory. The investigation is that which w'e 
have already applied to determine the position of the central or 
achromatic band when the fringes are displaced by a plate inter-^ 
posed in the path of one of the pencils. If be the linear displacement 
of the fringes corresponding to a wave length A and w the width of a 
band, the displacement of the achromatic band is 


* Poweirs experiment was a simple variation of that of Art. 102. The interposi- 
tion of the thin plate is attended by difficulties on account of the oxtrejne proximity 
of tke interfering pencils. Powell suggested the use of a thin prism of 4° or 5* re- 
fracting angle, the edge of the prism being parallel to the Hue of intersection of the 
mirrors. The two j>6ncils then pass through different thicknesses of the prism. 
Powell says, “TheM’hole set of stripes are seen in the deviated|^image, unaltered, 
except by a trifling degree of colour and a slight shifting towards the more refrangible 
end of the 8j)ectrum, obviously due to prismatic refraction ” (Rev. Baden Powell, 
Phil, Mag. and Ann., January 1832). 

* * The prism used by Potter was an ordinary glass prism of 43“ angle (R. Potter, 

jun,, Phil, Mag,, February 1833). 

* “Remarks on Mr. Potter’s Experiment on Interference” (G. B. Airy, Phil, 
Mag., March 1883), 
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as before The quantity du/dto^hemg negative, the abnormd effect is 
added to the regular deviation produced by the prism. 

The abnormal displacement of the central band is therefore a con- ^ 
sequence of the heterogeneity of the light. In fact, with perfectly/ 
homogeneous light we would have nothing whereby to distinguish the 
central band, for the fringe system would consist of a set of perfectly 
similar bands. The effect of the prism is to displace the apparent ; 
centre of the system. The nth band is rendered achromatic, but 
the system is no more achromatic than before, for the widths of the 
component bands and the overlapping remain unaltered. 

If a diffraction grating be used instead of a prism, the deviation 
will vary as the wave length — that is, u varies as w, and consequently 
u - todu/dw = 0. 

' \ 100. Talbot’s Bands. — A remarkable system of bands was dis- 
covered by H. F. Talbot,^ and .their complete explanation was first 
given by Airy,- whose calculation is very complicated, but his final 
result may be obtained from very elementary considerations, which 
are given in the theory of diffraction (see Art. 158). At present we 
shall merely give Talbot's general account. Ho describes his experi- 
ment as follows : “Make a circular hole in a piece of card of the size 
of the pupil of the eye. Cover one -half of this opening with an 
extremely thin film of glass (probably mica would answer the purpose 
as well, or better). Then view through this aperture a perfect spec- 
trum formed by a prism of moderate dispersive power, and the 8|)ectrum 
will appear covered throughout its entire length with parallel obscure 
bands resembling the absorption produced by iodine vapour.” 

In Fig. 89 the thin plate is represented! in three different positions. 
At L it is situated directly between the eye of the observer and the 
||h|||||||||^hhh||||||||||||||||HHH eye-piece of the telescope,, 

at 

the 

glass, 

the 

|||||||||||[|[|||||||||||||||||||^|[|||||||P mator. 

Fig. 89.-Taibot’8 Bands. 1 An imperfect expUb* 

ation of the ^nds was given by Talbot | on the principle of simple 
interference. Thus if ^5 be the retarda|tion suffered by any ray^ ^ 
of wave length A, in passing through the plate, then one half pf 
the light passing through the aperture jw^ill be retarded relatively 
to ^hat which passes through the other, aijid if the quotient 8/X is 

1 H. F. Talbot, Phil. Mag., 1837 J part i. p. 864. 

® Airy, Phi/. Trans., 1840, part ii. p. 1^25, and h 
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whole number, the two hal/es will agree in phase, buhif 5 is equal to^ 
(2n+l)iA, they will be opposite in phase and destroy each other. . 
Now 5/A varies from one colour to another, so that agreement and 
^ opposition in phase will recur alternately as we pass from one end of 
the spectrum to the other. It is consequently traversed by a system of 
dark bands. This explanation would, however, indicate bands on which- 
ever side of the field the thin plate was placed. All that can rightly 
be inferred is that if bands occur their spacing must be as stated. 

A similar experiment is that of Brewster,^ by which he imagined 
he had discovered what he termed a new polarity of light. “ While 
examining the solar spectrum formed in the focus of an achromatic 
telescope after the manner of 'Fraunhofer, he placed a thin plate of 
’ glass before his eye in such a manner as to intercept and reUird one- 
half of the pencil which was entering one-half of the pupil. He was 
then surprised to find that when the edge of the retarding glass plate 
was turne(J towards the red end of the spectrum, intensely black lines 
made their appearance . . . but upon turning tlie plate of glass half 
round (still keeping its plane perpendicular to the axis of the eye), so 
■ as to present the edge past which the rays entered the eye to the 
violet end of the spectrum, the dark bands disappeared.” In inter- 
‘ mediate positions the bands appeared more or less distinct, according 
as the edge was more presented to the red or to the violet end. The 
thinner the glass the more distinct the lines, and they were formed in 
any part of the spectrtim. Brewster remarked that “An examination 
of these lines affords the very best means of determining the dispersive 
. powers of substances ; for their distance from one another increases 
or diminishes exactly as the entire length of the spectrum is increased 
of diminished, and the number of them in the same part of two specti’a 
of different lengths is always the .^ame.” 

107. Powell’s Bands. ^ — In a hollow glass prism (Fig. 90) cog- 



Plg. 90.— Powell’« Bands. Fig. 91» 


baining some highly refractive liquid, such as oil of sassafras, anise, or 
a plate of glass is inserted with its lower q^Jge parallel to the 

f 4; “On a N«w Polority of bight*' (Sir D. Brewster, Bril, Assoc. Reporl^ 1837). 
a new Case of Interfoi*ence of Light” (Baden Powell, Phil, Trans,, 1848), 
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edge of the prism, and so that its plane nearly bisects the angle of the 
.prism, while it extends only through the upper half of the liquid, 
leaying the lower or thinner part clear. The light from a slit being 
transmitted through it in the usual manner, the spectrum thus formed 
is crossed by a number of dark bands parallel to the slit or edge of 
the prism. 

With some liquids and plates the bands are sensibly equidistant ; 
in others they increase in number and fineness towards one end of the 
spectrum. In most cases they extend throughout, but in some they 
are deficient at one part of the spectrum. 

If the thickness of the plate exceed a certain limit the bands 
become too numerous and too fine to be seen ; if less than a certain 
limit they become too few, broad and faint; while for some inter- 
mediate thickness they appear most vivid and distinct. 

When the plate is inclined either way, even to being in contact 
with the side of the prism, the bands are still seen, but tlujy suffer a 
slight displacement downwards as the plate is inclined. 

Some combinations of liquid and plate, such as glass with oil of 
turpentine, or water, give no bands with this arrangement. Stokes 
pointed out that in this case bands are produced by placing the plate in 
the thinner part of the prism, leaving the wider part clear (Fig. 91). 

Stokes has varied the experiment by inserting the glass plate in 
a vessel with parallel sides, and allowing the light from a prism to 
f^^l upon it (Fig. 92). 

With plates of crystallised substances, 
such as Iceland spar, two sets of bands, one 
finer than the other, presented. On 
applying a NicoFs prism (Chap. XI.) each set 
Fig. 92.-stokes s Modiflcation. disappears alternately, leaving the other 
visible at each quarter of a revolution of the analyser, showing that 
tSey are due to the two oppositely polarised pencils. The finer bands 
belong to the extraordinary, and the broader to the ordinary ray. 

The explanation of the general ^ formation of the bands is afforded 
by the simple interference theory on the .same lines as those due 
to Talbot. 

Examples 

1. AsBuming* the truth of Cauchy's law of dispersion, determine to what degree 
df approximation X/c can be made independent of X by means of a prism in the 
experiment of Art. 101. 

^ The complete in’Vestigation has been given by Stokes [Phil. Trans, p. 227, 
1848 ; and Phys. Papers, vol, ii. p, 14). 

* Theae Examples are taken from Lord Rayleigh’s article, loc, cU. 
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{According to Cauchy's law we may take c=A-R/X*, and therefore 

\» 

c“A\^-B‘ 

Hoiico if X/c is to be stationary when X has a prescribed value X^, we must have 
i/(X/c) = 0, that is, 

The proportional deviation of Xjc from the prescribed value is consequently 
X/c ^ 2 X=‘ 

V--C 


2. If the achromatism is to liold good in the neighbourhood of the D line 
(X^= *58890), find the proportional variation of X/c for the C line (X^ = OoblS). 
[Using the formula of Ex. 1 we luive Xo= *58890 and X= 65618, therefore 


3. In Ex. 2 determine the order (//) of the band at which the C'System is dis- 
placed through half a hand width relatively to the D-s 3 '.steni. 

[Tim relative displacement at the nth bright han<l i.s dx-rutiX/c ~X^Jc^/) — ^a\JC(^, 
if the displacement is half a hand width. 

Hence 

UoA*o 

n “ . , X - * 

X/c X(,Tq 


Using Ex. 2 this reduces to 7/=32— that is, after 32 comjdete periods the bright 
bands of one system coincide with the dark bands of the other.] 

4. If the prism he not employed, prove that the bright hands of one of the 
s^'stem.s of Ex. 3 will coincide with the dark hands of tin* other when h = 4*2. 

[When the prism is not employed c is, constant and the formula for n in Ex. 3 
becomes 


6. If the two systems differ in wave length by a .small amount 5X, prove that 
the formul. for n in Ex. 3 becomes approximately 






[This tormtfa gives the order of tlie hand at which complete discrepance first 
occurs betweei^'ho systems X„ and X„-l 5X, and it shows that when dX is small the 
order of the b«d is inversely proportional to the square of 5X. 

The corre«>nding effect will occur without a prism at the baud 


■ «- O" -kb, 

\-\-s\ 

so thatbtfT effect of the prism is to increase the number of bands in the ratio 

2Xo: 35X.] 



CHAPTER VIII 

INTERFERENCE BY ISOTROPIC PLATES 
Section I. —The Colours of Thin Plates 

108. General Statement of the Phenomena.— The examples of 
interference which we are now about to discuss are noteworthy on 
account of the peculiarities Vhich they present and their frequent 
occurrence to ordinary observation. Here it is no longer necessary to 
have a very narrow source of light. 

When ordinary white light falls upon a thin film of a transparent 
substance, such as a soap bubble or a film of oil sprejid on the surface 
of water, brilliant colours are generally observed, and sometimes all the 
stints of the rainbow are exhibited. These colours were first observed 
by Boyle and Hooke, and the latter succeeded in blowing glass 
safficiently thin to exhibit them distinctly. They are often developed 
^ in mica and other minerals which possess a lamellar structure, but; 

^ the most familiar instance of their exhibition is in the froth of liqwcfs v 
and films of oil. The colours vary with the thickness of Pie film,> 
r jand disappear altogether when it exceeds certain limits. Tlis is well 
exhibited by dipping the mouth of a wine glass into soap vater, Th< 
viscid , aqueous film which adheres to it after immersion displays tb< 
whole succession of these phenomena. When the film covering tb< 
mouth of the glass is held in a vertical plane it appearg at first uni 
formly white, but as it grows thinner by the gradual descent of tW 
fluid, colours begin to be exhibited at the top, where it is thinnest 
These colours form horizontal bands which become more and moti 
, brilliant as the thickness diminishes, but when the thicknesi is reduifi^ 
to a certain limit at the upper part the film becomes quite black, and 
it has at this place arrived at such a stage of tenuity that it i’S 
logger able to support its own weight, and the film bursts. ' | 

: Ferman^t films capable of showing all these effects 
obtained dropping on water dilate solutions of celluloid in adetafe 

m 
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^inyi; The solution spreads over the water» and when the solvent 
evaporates the solid celluloid is bft behind. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that poli5ied steel becomes 
coloured in various shades when ex{)osed to the air. These colours 
"-are due to a thin film of the oxide of the metal which is gradually 
^ formed on the surface.^ 

The same appearances are displayed in a still more striking 
, mariner when two plates of glass (which contain a thin film of air 
' between them) are pressed together, or when a convex lens is laid on 
Sl^a plate of glass. Around the point of nearest approach successions of 
coloured rings of great brilliancy are presented, which dilate as the 
pressure is increased so as to diminish the thickness of the included 
air film. 

'''^'109. Thin Plates. — In the cases cited above, the thickness of the 
film iit&ally varies from point to point. For simplicity let us first 
consider the case of homogeneous light falling upon a thin uniform 
■ ‘plate or film of a transparent isotropic, substance, for example, a film 
' of air enclosed between two parallel plates of glass. The fringes so 
obtained arc known as Haidinger s fringes. 

The light issuing from one point of a source and converted into a 
parallel beam by nieiins of a lens incident in the direction A^Bj (Fig. 93) 

on the first surface of the film is divided 

there into two portions, one rellccted parallel 
to BC and the other transmitted parallel to 
i B^Cj. This latter portion is further divided 
at the second surface, one part being trans- 
mitted and the other refiected back along 
vCjB to suffer refraction at B and emerge in 
part from the plate again in the direction BC, 

, . 1 • 1 1 1 ^ ^ Fii;. H 3 .— Thin Plate, Retardation. 

making an angle with the normal equal to 

the angle of incidence. The direction BC is therefore the same as that 
of the light which is directly reflected at the first surface. In this 
direction we have therefore tw^o streams of light, one coming from the 
'^-'first surface by the reflection there of the incident light, and the other 
emerging from the first surface after it has been refracted into the plate 
and reflected the second surface. This latter stream of light, having 
' traversed the plate, will be retarded relatively to the light w^hich is 
reflected directly at the firat surface. The two streams will reinforce 



I* This 03|ids is formed rapidly when the temperature is high, and the thickness 
r i&Jf film depends so invariably on the temperature that artists are in the h%bit 
V of esdmating the temperature by the colour developed. Thus steel in the process 
;.of tSmiieritiff la enoken of as haviiiff received a vellow heat or blue heat. etc. 
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oiMmken each other according as they are in the same or in opposite 
phases.^ 

The calculatioh of the difference A)f phase of these two streams of 
light is very simple. Draw BjD ind fiDj perpendicular to AB and 
BjCj respectively. Thus BjD and BDj are the fronts of the incident ^ 
and refracted waves respectively. At the instant the light from D 
reaches B the disturbance from Bj has travelled to Dj in the second 
medium. Accordingly the first pencil of light is about to leave the 
siurface at B along BC at the same instant as the refracted ray. is 
leaving to traverse D^CiB. The retardation is therefore 

5 = C,Di + CiB. 

Produce B^C^ to meet at E the normal drawn to the plate at B. 
Then if r be the angle of refraction into the plate it is obvious that 
BECj = r, CjB = CjE, and therefore ’ 

5 = I)jE = HE cos r=:2<* cos r 

where e is the thickness of the film. 

So far the theory seems to indicate that the brightness will be 
greatest when the difference of path 2e cos r is an even number of half 
wave lengths, and least when this difference is an odd number of half 
waves, but the results of observation show that the conditions of light 
and shade are exactly reversed. , 

Now if the difference of phase depends only on the difference of 
path traversed by the pencils, when this difference vanishes (which is 
the case when the thickness of the film is infinitesimally small) the two 
pencils should be in the same phase and the illumination should be a 
maximum. But we know that if at any point the thickness of the 
plate is zero there will not be any light reflected there, and the point 
will appear dark ; the light passes straight through. Hence w^e have 

^ “This mode of explaining the phenomena of tliin plates was pointed out by 
Hooke in a remarkable i)assage in his Micrograph ia soma years before the, subject 
was taken up by Newton, In this passage he very clearly describes the manner in 
which the rings of successive orders def)end on the interval of retardation of the 
second 'pulse' or wave with respect to the first, and therefore on the thickness of 
the plate. But he does not .seem to have bad any distinct idea of the principle of 
interference itself, and his conception of the mode in which the colours resulted from 
this 'duplicated pulse’ is entirely erroneous. Euler was tlie next who attempted 
to connect the phenomena of thin plates with the wave' theory of light, but the 
attempt, like all the physical speculations of this great mathematician, was signally 
unsuccessful, and the subject remained in this unsettled state until the principle of 
interference was discovered by Young. When this principle was combined with the 
suggestion of Hooke tbe whole mystery vanished. The application was made by ^ 
Ypnog himself, and all the principal laws of the phenomena were readily and simply 
^zplahied '* (Lloyd, Mlenuntary Treatise on the Wave Theory of LigU^ third edition, 
p. 188). 
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arrived at two opposite conclusions, and of these two the latter is 
undoubtedly correct. The difference of phase therefore must depend 
on something else as well as on the difference of hath traversed by the 
pencils. This second element is not far to seek. * 

It has been shown (Art. 57) that when a pulse travels along a row 
of balls (or a cord) and passes into another row of different density, it 
is subdivided into two pulses, one traversing the second system and 
the other reflected in the first system. Let us confine our attention 
to the reflected wave. Suppose the first pulse to be propagated as a 
forward displacement, then the reflected pulse will be propagated as a 
displacement in the direction of propagation or the reverse, according 
as the first system is less or more dense than the second. In the first 
case the pulse is reflected without change of sign, in the second it is 
reflected with change of sign. The displacement in one case is in the Change of 
opposite direction to that in the other, so that if the two were super- 
posed they would neutralise each other. This is expressed by saying 
that the waves are in opposite phases (see further, Art. 112). 

Now in the wise of the thin plate, if the light at the upper face 
is reflected in passing from a dense medium to a rare, then at the 
second surface it is reflected in passing from rare to dense. The two 
portions are reflected under opposite conditions, so that if one is 
reflected without change of sign, the other is reflected wdth change of 
sign, and the two reflected waves are in opposite phases. Acconiingly 
the act of reflection under the opposite conditions introduces half a 
period difference of ph^^se. Hence the whole retardation is 

2c cos r + 

measured in the medium of which the plate is composed. If fx be the 
refractive index of the material of the plate, the air distance which 
\ corresponds to this is 

2 fie cos ?M AX 

where A. is now the wave length in air. The illumination of the plate 
will consequently be a maximum if 2e cos r = an odd number of half 
waves (measured in the plate), a minimum if 2e cos r = an even 
number of half wave lengths. If e = 0, or the thickness of the plate 
is infinitely small, the retardation is half a wave and the illilmination 
is a minimum, which agrees with experiment. If the wave length be 
measured in air the brightness will be greatest when 2{j£ cos r is an 
odd number of half wave lengths, and least when the same quantity is 
an even number. 

' In the foregoing we have been considering ^homogeneous light ; 
that is, light of a definite wave length A. If, however, the incident 
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^ light 18 hfterogeneoUB, and contains many Wve lengths for which A> 

Wtijp and r are ditTerent^ it will happen that the condition for brigl^K^^ 

iigKl ^ju satisfied by some of the constituent waves, while the condition 

^ * for darknes^is satisfied by others. It follows, therefore, that in the 

reflected beam only some of the constituents of the original light will 
be represented. * * . * 

Thus when ordinary solar light is incident on a thin film the 
light which comes from any point of it to the eye will not include 
any of the wave length satisfying the equation (A. being the wave 
length in air) 

2/JLe coa r—n\ 


where n is any whole number. The light from this point will be 
accordingly coloured, the colour at any point depending both on 
the thickness of the film and on the angle of incidence. If the 
angle of incidence or the thickness varies from point to point ol 
the film, corresponding variations of colour will occur, but if the 
incidence and thickness be constant, the colour will be uniform. Il 
the light returning from any point of the film be analysed in a spec 
troscope the spectrum will consequently be crossed by certain darl 
bands corresponding to those waves which have been neutralised b) 
interference. The number and closeness of these dark bands wil 
increase with the thickness of the plate, and when the thicknes: 
reaches a certain limit they become so fine and close that th( 
resolving power of the sj^ectroscope may fail to separate them 
This means that interference has ceased to be ^observable by reason o 
ixcessive overlapping. This overlapping increases with the thicknes 
d the plate, and leads to the obliteration of the bands, but it shouh 
>6 remembered that interference takes place in thick plates just as ii 
-bin, ill the same way as interference exists in Fresners experimen 
n the regions distant from the central line. The thinner the plat 
be less the overlapping, and the more observable the phenomenof 
This overlapping will be diminished, and the. limiting thickness of th 
)late at which interference can be observed will be incrciiaed b 
ncreasing the homogeneity of the light. $ 

A simple case is that in which the film is a thin wedge bounde 
t>y two planes inclined at a small angle. The lines of equal thicknet 
ure parallel to the edge of the film, consequently with monochromati 
Ight it will appear crossed by a system of parallel bright and dar 
and with white light these are replaced by a system of pait^lh 
soloured bands. ^ ^ ; v 

general, how|p^er, it ianot necessary to resort to any 
sonttiV|iice in order ib obtain interference fringes by reflection fre^ ^ 
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^ lUiifonn thickness could be procured it would 

apj^ear^ uniformly coloured when a beam of parallel light is reflected Frii^. 
from it In practice, however, it is impossible to secure perfectly 
plane surfaces, and the film of air enclosed between two sO'Called 
parallel plates of glass is not of uniform thickness throughout. As a 
consequence the film, instead of being uniformly coloured, generally 
exhibits coloured fringes forming curves which encircle the points of 
nearest approach of the plates. We are thus furnished with an 
exceedingly delicate optical test of^the planeness of the surfaces. On 
pressing the plates closer together so as to reduce the tiiickness of the 
film the hands dilate, showing how the colour at any point dependrf 
upon the thickness of the film. 

110. Influence of Dispersion on the Colour of a Film— Con- 
dition for Achromatism. — The order of the colours in fringes pre- 
sented by thin films (or the series of tints passed through by, a film of 
uriifonn thickness as the thickness is varied) may differ considerably 
from that exhibited in the interference hands produced by the mirrors 
of Fresnel and Lloyd. ♦This arises from the fiict that in the latter 
case the path retardation (6) at any given point is the same for all 
wave lengths, and consequently the phase retardation 8/A varies from 
colour to colour by reiison of the variation of A alone. In the case of 
a film, however, there is a second agency through which the phase 
retardation may he altered, namely, the dispersion within the film, > 
and the change ansing from this cause may be either of the same or 
of opposite sign to that arising from the variation of A when there is 
no dispersion, so that the colour effect may be either increased or 
diminished by it. 

Thus, let us consider a definite case in which a uniform film, 
enclosed between two infinite media A and B, is viewed by an eye 
situated in A, and lot a parallel beam of white light traversing the 
medium A fall ui>on the film so as to be reflected to the eye in ques- 
tion. In this case the angle of incidence is the same for all wave 
lengths, but the angle of refraction into the film is different for . 

different colours. As a consequence the path retardation 2e cos r 
varies from colour to colour, and the expression for the phase retarda- 
tion for a given colour (namely’', 2e cos r/A) varies both in its numerator 
and denominator. When the variation of cos r is the same as that of 
^ for all values of A, the phase retardation will be the same for all ' 
colours I that is, all the colours will be equally affected by interference, 
arifl dispereion in the film will have produced achromatism, Thia 
willj^ppen when 

-scoiistaut, 
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and the corresponding angle of incidence is abtormined by this 
condition, where A, is the wave length measured in the film. 

It can be easily seen that achromatism may be produced in this 
manner when the film is less refracting than the media between which 
it is enclosed. For in this case the angle of refraction into the film 
increases with the refrangibility of the light ; that is, r increases, or 
cosr diminishes, as A. diminishes, and consequently there may be 
some angle of incidence for which the variation of cos r i.s the same 
as that of A from colour to colour, and cos rjk may be the same 
for all. When the film is more highly refracting than the enclosing 
media, on the other hand, the value of cos r diminishes as A in- 
creases, and then the effect of dispersion in the film is to exaggerate 
the colour effect which would he produced by the variation of A 
alone. 

At nearly perpendicular incidence the variation of cos r for the 
diflferent colours is very small, and the effect of dispersion on the 
colour of the plate is not very sensible, but as tte angle of incidence 
approaches the angle of total reflection from the film, the angle of 
refraction approaches 90\ and the variation of cos r with A becomes 
much more considerable, and may even pass the limit at which colour 
compensation is produced. If perfect compensation should occur, the 
bands produced by a film of variable thickness will be simply black 
and white, and a uniform film will pass through alternations of black 
and white as its thickness is varied. 

In order that perfect achromatism may be produced it is clear that 
the refractive index of the film must be related to the wave length in 
some particular manner ; that i.s, there must bo a particular law of dis- 
persion in the film. This law is contained in the achromatic condition 
cos r/A = const. Thus, if we write cos r = /:A, we have 

and consequently if i be the angle of incidence (which in the foregoing 
case is the same for all colours) at which achromatism occurs, we have 
sin r = n sin i, where fi is the refractive index of the film with respect 
to the medium A, and consequently the law of disper^on required is 

which may be written under the more general form 

It should be observed that the common case of a film of air enclosed 
betwefert two parallel plates of glass does not satisfy the conditions 
d^jfinded by the foregoing investigation unless some special contrjjv- 
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ance be adopted to cause the light to enter the glass so as to fall in a 
parallel beam on the If no such precautions be taken a parallel 

beam of white light falling upon the first glass plate will be dispersed 
within the plate, so that the angle of incidence on the film will vary 
from colour to colour, while the angle of refraction into the film will 
be the same for all colours, and equal to the incidence on the glass 
plate. In this case the light falling upon the film is not one parallel 
beam of white light; but a dispersed beam, consisting of parallel beams 
in different directions for the different colours, and the dispersion 
which occurs in the glass is corrected by an equal and opposite 
dispersion in the film, so that the light within the film is a parallel 
beam of white light. The path retardation 2e cos r is consequently 
the same for all colours, and the phase retardation 2f cos r/A. varies to 
the full extent from colour to colour without compensation of any 
sort. The series of tints passed through by such a film, as its thick- 
ness is varied, should therefore be the same as that presented in the 
interference fringes produced by Fresnel’s mirrors. 


Example 

If the refractive index /a he related to the wave length \ hy the eijuation 






prove that acliroiuatisin will he most nearly approached when- 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


[Colour compensation >>ill take place when cos rjX is stationary ; that is, when 
\ sin rdr + cos rd\ = 0. (3) 

But /a sin «:=sinr, therefore since i is the sanie for all colours, we have sin r/^s= 
constant and consequently 

/a cos A/r-sin rdfx~0. (4) 

Combining (3) and (4) we obtain 


cot-r= 


X (Ifx 
fjt, d\’ 


( 5 ) 


Now by equation (1) we lind 
consequently (6) reduces at once to the required relation (2). 


dfi 'lb 2 > 


* This may be easily arranged by using a prism and a plate (as in, Fig. 99) instead 
of two plates. A parallel beam of white light incident normally on one of the faces 
of the prism will fall on the film a.s a parallel beam of white light, and it may be so 
arranged that the refiocted light falls normally on the second face of the prism so aa 
to emerge to an eye in air in the condition in which it leaves the film. 

* Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 192, 1889 ; and Bncy. Art. 
Wave Theory.” 
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i^tiie case of Ghaii<A’B^** extra-dense flint*’ glass 

6 = *984 X and for the sodium lines /*= 1 '66, 

X=^*89 X 10'®, consequently achromatism occurs when 
f r = 79‘’‘30'.]^ 

^ More Complete Investigation — Multiple Refleotlons. The 
iheory of thin plates as it calno from the hands of Young laboured 
inder an imperfection which, however, was soon removed. Thus it i4 
sasily seen that the intensities of the two portions of light reflected. 
:rom the two surfaces of the plate are not equal.' These two portioM 
iherefore can never wholly destroy one another, and the intensity of 
;he light in the dark rings can never entirely vanish, as it appears to i 
lo when homogeneous light is employed. Poisson was the firat to 
Mint out and to remedy this defect in the theory. It is evident, 
in fact, that there must be an infinite number of partial reflections 
within the plate, at each of which a iiortioii is transmitted, and it is 
the sum of all these portions that must be taken into account. 

In the foregoing discussion we assumed that the only light which 
imerged from the plate along BC (Fig. 94) is that ray whieh after 

refraction at is reflected at C\. It 
is obvious, however, that there is a 
' multitude of other rays which also 
emerge in this direction. I or if we 
take BBj - B^B.^, = B. 2 B 3 , etc., it is clear, 
that a ray incident at B., will after re- 
fraction pass along B._jC 2 BjCjB and 
part of it will emerge at B along BC. 
Similarly a ray incident at B^ will, after alternate reflections at the 
two surfaces of the plate, emerge in part along BC. It is thus 
evident that the complete stream of light which issues along BO, 
from the interior of the plate consists of several parts, the first of 
which is by far the most powerful and the others diminish rapidly to 
zero. The foregoing calculation is therefore only approximate, and it 
hecotnes necessary to calculate each of the components and to sum 
their eflfects. If the retardation suffered by the ray A^B^Cj in the 
plate is 6 , we have 6 = cos r, and it is obvious that the retardations 
of ^he consecutive rays incident at Bg, B^, B^, etc., are 23, 33, 45, etC/,^ 
‘l^pectively. We thus know the phases of the components as 

B, but to calculate their joint effect it is necessary also fcO 
knowUheir amplitudes. For this purpose it is necewary to; examine 
relation connecting the reflection and refraction coefficients. It 
.^r A Thi condition for tho eoiuilitv of tbew twonortions would violate the condition 
'of Art iW 


1 1 , 1 , ' /' 


/L /I. n, If 

^ — 75-; — — -A— 


Fig, iU.— Multiple Keflt^etjon.'*. 
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V" ■' .;• ... ,, , . , 

added" that; in order that the mys incident at . . ;:maj 
'^iriterfere with one another, they must all haw come from a single 
^^iht of the source, otherwise there will be no permanent phase 
^relationship between them. This will be the case if the source is at 
the first principal focus of a lens which transmits the rays to the film. 
Alternatively, we might consider all the arrows on Fig. 94 to be 
reversed. The line CB then represents a single ray issuing from the 
source, which is split up by multiple reflections into a number of rays 
BA, BjAj, etc. If these are now collected to a focus by a lens, 
interference takes place at this focus. This latter method corresponds 
most nearly with usual practice, for light is taken from a Jmghtufilouii 
or other source without the intervention of a lens, and the reflected 
rays are collected by a lens. If the 
eye «ilon^ serves as this lens the 
fringes are formed on the retina. 

112. -Haidlnger's Fringes— Cal- 
culation of Intensities. — We will 
adopt the second method and take 
the single incident ray as of ampli- 
tude unity. The rays w'hich form 
the reflected system have amplitudes 
a, bcitf hcKl, bc^, ; 
and^hose which form the transmitted 
system* have amplitudes 

M bcic\ eto. 

The factors in these expressions have the following meiinings : 

At each out.side reflection the amplitude is changed in the latio a 
,, mitering refraction ,, n b 

,, inside rellection ,, n ^ 

,, leaving refraction ,, ,1 .» ^ 



Kach rav is retarded by a phase angle 8 with respect to the previous 
member in the bundle, and the first emergent ray is retarded 8/2 with 
■ t^ect to the first reflected ray. 

^ Summing the vibrations in the tw'o bundles we get 
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+ infinity) 
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of V 

since all terras but the first form a geometric series ; and 
yT=^^[*’ +c®6’“i3 + (r*e-‘-**+to infinity) 


-R-P. 

"of 1 - 
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Now when the thickness of the film is zero, S is also zero. In this 
case yE = 0, yx- 1, because an infinitely thin film can reflect no light 
and must transmit all ; hence 


and 

and therefore 




M 

l-c- 


= 1; 


rt = - (? and bd-1- a-. 


Thus the coefficient of reflection of amplitude at the internal surface 
is equal and opposite to the value at the external surface. Since a 
reversal of amplitude is equivalent to a change of phase of 1 80” this 
is equivalent to a shift of half a wave length ; it is in fact the A/2 
referred to on p. 199. Previously the occurrence of this phase 
change was based upon an analogy derived from the behaviouir of 
ivory balls. We now see that it is demanded by the fact that an 
infinitely thin film must reflect no light and transmit the whole. 

No information is here obtained as to the phase change at each 
reflection, it is only the difference at the two surfaces that is found. 
The effect at each surface can only be found when the true theory of 
tha mechanism of light transmission is ascertained. 

We can now write 


of j__ l-a^e-dlj of \1 - ) 




/“'-I) 


l -a^e -it 


Now write as an abbreviation 

“"‘(A+.B) 

= (Acosctit- Bain (d) 

= VA^TB^ cos (iJit “ ^). 

The inietisity is therefore + B®. 

But this can most easily be obtained by multiplying o-" -r id; oy 
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its cooijugate complex quantity - tB) ; for this gives the value 

A® + at once. Similarly for yr. Hence ^ 

I E = Intensity of reflected beam = ^ ^ x - iwt 

- 2 cos 

1 f a* - 2a- cos S 

4 a- ein'^l 

— - , 

(1 ~ a-)'^ + ia- sin - 


It = Intensity of transmitted beam 




1 - rtV- ‘fi 

{l-ay 


1 - a'-r + 16 


(1 ~«-)2 { Irt-sin-f, 


It should be observed that a is the ratio of the reflected amplitude 
to the incident, and therefore a- is the ratio of the respective in- 
tensities ; i.e, it is the reflecting power in the ordinary sense of the 
expression. Its value varies both with the nature of the media, which 
are separated ))y tlie reflecting surface and also with the angle of 
incidence (§§ 209, 210). Its value determines the character of the 
fringes which are seen. 

Effect of Silvering the Surfaces. — This can he illustrated 
by examining the effect to be ex})ccted when the surfaces of the film 
are thinly silvered. The reflecting power for crown glass, at nearly 
normal incidence, is about 0’04, while a very thin coat of silver may 
increase it to 0*80 or more. 

With the plain glass we may write approximately 

I ‘le siir5 > •08(1 - cos 5) 

It% 1 - *16 sin-j . 


The transmitted beam shows therefore exceedingly little contrast; 
while the reflected intensity varies from zero to 0*16. The reflected 
system is therefore fairly conspicuous while the transmitted systto is 
insignificant. Moreover, for the maxima of Ir, the valuation follows 
a cosine law,* so that the parts which are bright above the average are 
as broad as those for which the brightness is below the average. 

Contrast this case with the thinly silvered case in which = 0*8, 
We now have 
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The Buctuations in the refiected system are now Insignificant, while 
bhose of the transmitted system show marked contrast; varying in fact^. 
from pnity to 0*01 nearly. Moreover, the character of the fringes 
iifB&rent. Taking the transmitted set, which alone are of any im!; < 
portance, It remains nearly zero except for values of S/g very nearly ^ 
equal to 0, ir, 27r, 3ir, etc. In other words, the bright fringes are veg ry 
narrow and are separated by broad patches which are of very weal^,;?^ 
this is of immense importance in practice. The fringes 
correspond to different directions for different colours ; and those due 
to two lights of nearly equal ivave length are more easily separated 
from one another when the bright fringes are narrow. The property I 
that is called the chromatic resolving power is increased by the silver 
coat. Application is made of this fact in the Fabry and Perot 
interferometer (§ 123). 

Since, as indicated in Fig. 95, the eye has to bring a group of 
parallel rays to a focus it is clear that the eye must be focussed for 
infinity. Since one point of the source gives rise to an illumination 
at only one point of the retina it is clear that an extended source must 
be used if the whole of the field of view is to be illuminated. The , 
fringes will then be seen as circles — because the retardation will 
be the same provided r is the same — with their centre corresponding 
to the normal to the film. An easy way to obtain them is to take a 
bright source — such as a mercury arc — conUiining only a limited 
number of colours ; interpose a lens between the arc and the eye in 
such a position that the lens appears “ full of light ” ; and then also 
interpose, close to the eye, a thin cleave of mica. A very beautiful 
$et of coloured fringes is thus obtained. [In reality it is a double set, 
very nearly superimposed, because there are two refractive indices 
eoi^erned since mica has crystalline properties; howeyer, this com-> 
plication need not be attended to at first.] Or a piece of white paper 
may be placed near the arc so as to be brightly illuminated by it, and 
this paper may then be examined through the mica placed, as before, 
close to the eye. Microscope cover-slips are .usually not uniform 
enq^h to produce the fringes well. ^ 

Haidlngep’s Fringes — Further Considerations.—- In the 
preceding section it has been assumed that the transmitted system is 
due to the superposition of an infinite number of transmitted rays. 
When the film is thick and 'the incidence is not nearly along thei 
normal it is clear that from aily film of finite area only a few multiple 
reflections can take place. Let there be N components in tbe,4mps^ 
roitted syltem. ,Thb expression for Yt must be summed to N terms * 
instead ol to infinity. The result is 
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It= 

« {l-a^)H4a^sin‘^Q:) 

It is to be noticed that the frequency of fluctuation of the numerator 
is*N times as great as that of the denominator. The result is that 
between two successive maxima given by the denominator there will 
be N - 1 minimum values controlled by the numerator. The appear- 
ance will be sufficiently well represented by Fig. 140 for the case of 
N = 6. The main maxima are known as principal maxima, the smaller 
ones as secondary maxima. The space between a ])rincipal maximum 
►\and the adjoining minimum may be taken as indicating the resolving 
power for two different wave lengths. 

For suppose that a principal maximum for the wave Icngtii K + dk 
just coincides with the first minimum next the principal maximum for 
wave length k and for which the retardation is PA, it may be taken 
that the two principal maxima will l)e seen as a distinct double fringe. 

T^ien since the first minimum occurs jjth of the distance between the 
maxima of order P and P r 1 wc have 

X4//\ IN*. 

“\' "" V ’ 

or 

d\_ i_ 

X “Nr* 

If dk is in reality the lea.st ditTerence of A that can be detected, 4- is* 

«x 

called the chromatic resolving power, which is consequently equal to 
NP. Hence greater resolving power is obtained both by increasing 
the thickness of the film and by increa.sing the value of N. The 
effect of half-silvorising the surfaces can be explained by the increased 
number (N) of transmitted beams, of sensible intensity, which help to 
‘ form the transmitted system. 


Example. 


Find thfi relation between the relleetion niul refraction coefficients by means of 
the principle of retraceability of rays. 

[An incident amplitude unity is reflected a.s a and refracted as h. Now retrace 
the raysi* The amplitude a is in part reflected as a® and in part refracted as ; 
while the amplitude h is in part reflected internally a.s he and in part refracted as hd. 
These retraced rays must reconstitute the original ia\^ reversed ; t c. in the fir^t 
medium 


\4tid in the second medium 

’’'oF's 


0 - 6c -r a6, 


' iiv c~ - and a'K ] 

was iimt shown by Stokes. (On the jwrfecfc blackness of the centre! spot in 
^'^ewtori's rays» CmnA* and Dublin kfath. 1849, val. iv. p. If or Stokes' Math, 

and jPhyf, Papert^ ii, p. 89.) 
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Section II. — The Coloured Rings of Thin Plates 

115. Newton’s Rings. — It has been already mentioned that when 
two pieces of ordinary plane glass are pressed together the thin film 
of air enclosed between them generally 
exhibits a series of highly coloured 
fringes running in curves round the 
point of nearest approach of the glasses. 
When one of the pieces of glass has a 
spherical surface while the other is 
plane, as shown in Fig. 96, the layers 
of equal thickness in the film form a 
system of concentric circles around the 
point of nearest approach, and, when 

Fig. 96.— Newton’s Rings. \ , 

Viewed in ordinary daylight, a system 
of highly coloured rings is seen encircling the central spot. These 
appearances are known as Newton’s rings,^ and they form one of the 
most beautiful and easily produced examples of interference. 

There is an important difference between these fringes and those 
Mue to Haidinger, It is a familiar fact that Newton’s fringes (as well 
as those of a soap bubble or thin oil film) appear to be painted — to 
use Newton’s own phrase — on the film itself and are not at infinity. 
In general the problem is somewhat complicated ; but we can get 
some idea of it by confining examination to the neighbourhood of the 
normal and to thin films. The 
two chief rays into which the 
incident ray bifurcates, diverge 
from (or converge to) one another; 
the eye must be focussed for the 
point of divergence in order that 
the effects due to these two rays 
may be focussed upon the retina. It is easy to see that for small 
angles and a wedge-shaped film, if the region of incidence is distant 
h (Fig. 96ft) from the edge E and if is the angle of incidence 

* Newton, iii studying the formation of these rings, “ took two ohject*gla«ie«, the 
one a plane-convex for a fourteen-foot telescope, and the other a large double Convex 
for onorof about My foot ; and upon this laying the other with its plane side down- 
wards 1 pressed them slowly together to make the colours successively emerge in 
the mjiddie of the circles " book iU p. 172). 
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on the second surfaces, then the two chief rays will intersect at 
a point P in front if the incidence is (as on the diagram) toward 
the edge E, or behind it if the incidence is away from E; and 
the distance AP = approximately. For a parallel film h is infinite, 

and so is AP ; when h is small, then rj) is very small and P is very 
near the film. 

The laws according to which these rings are formed are very easily 
deduced by remarking that the thickness of the film varies approxi- 
mately as the square of the distance from the point of contact. Thus 
if OQM be the spherical surface (of radius R) of which the lens is a 
part, and 0 its point of conUict with the plate of glass, then 

Op2_PQxPM^2Kr, 

since I^M is very approximately equal to 2R, the diameter of the 
sphere, and PQ ^ e the thickness of the film at P. Now the film con- 
sists of circular rings of uniform thickness. Thus at all points of the 
circle of radius OP around the point of contact the thickness of the 
film will be the same, and e^ptal to PQ. Denoting the corresponding 
radius OP by p we have the general relation 

r=2R^, 

consequently if e satisfies the equation 
'It cos r = 

the ring will appear bright or dark according as n is odd or even. 

The nvdii of the bright rings are therefore given by 

p - sec r . (2?i + 1 HX, 

and the radii of the dark rings by 

p - sec r . n\ 

when n is any whole numl>er, and X is the wave length in the film. 

If 71 = 0, then p = 0 and the centre of the system is dark, as we should 
have expected, since we have siipposed tiiat the thickness of the film 
is zero at this point. The radii of the successive bright and dark 
rings are proportional to the square roots of the consecutive numbers, 
the bright rings corresponding to the odd and the dark rings to the 
even number. 

Since the thickness of the film at any point varies as the square 
of the distance from the centre, it follows that the thicknesses which 
correspond to the successive rings are proportional to the natural 
numbers, at the dark rings to the even numbers, and at the bright 
rings lb the odd. 
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These laws were arrived at with great accuracy by Newton him- . 
Wm self, but he did not stop here. He found that in his experiments the, 
absolute thicknesses of the film corresponding to the dark rings were. 
ttAiht of incidence was 4®. From 

. this we find inch approximately, which corresponds to the 

most luminous part of the spectrum in the neighbourhood of the 
yellow. These measurements are the first from which the wave lengths 
of light might have been determined, and Newton made use of them 
for the purpose of ascertaining the length of a fit, his attention being 
concentrated on the development of the emission theory.^ 
vSodty If w'ater instead of air be placed between the glasses the radii of 
the rings are observed to be much smaller. This then is a proof that 
ight travels slower in water than in air, for here the thickness of, 
vater required to retard one component on the other by a definite 
iraount is less than the thickness of air, which produces the same 
esult. The formula" which determines the radii of the rings also 
joints to the same conclusion, for the wave length in any medium is 
proportional to the velocity, and we infer that the radius of any ring , 
aries approximately as the square root of the velocity in the film 
Fhen the incidence is nearly normal. Thus, from the contraction 
xhibited by the rings when w'ater or any other fluid replaces air ' 
>etween the lens and plate, it is possible to compare the velocities of 
[ght in these media. 

When violet light i.s used the rings are smaller’^ than with red 
ight, and the theory points out that the ratio of the radii are as the 
quare roots of the wave lengths ; hence we have again arrived at the 
onclusion that the violet waves are shorter than the red, and we can 
gain not only compare their magnitudes, but absolutely determine 
beir lengths in any given substance. ^ 

When ordinary solar light is used a series of iris coloured rings 
re exhibited, violet at the inner and red at the outer edge. The 
rder of succession of the^ colours laid down by Newton‘s from the 

^ Nowton, Opticks, book ii. 

“If the rays which paint the colour in the confines of tlie yellow and orange 
ass perpendicularly out of any medium into air, tlie interval of tlicir fits of easy 
sfiection are the part of an inch. And of the same length are the interval# 

f their fits of easy transmisHion ” {Newton, Opticks, Iwok ii. part iii. prop, 18). ^ ^ 

For the thicknesses at the dark rings were etc. This obvionftl* 

jrresponds to half a wave lengtli, so that we have for yellow light the first detd*'" 
lination of in. ' , , , 

* This may be observed (following Newton) by illuminating the glasses 
ght from different parts of the 9[>ectmm, or more simply, by looking at the tingiJ -lt 
mned 1^ ordinary light, through differently coloured glasses. 

^ Opiiekgf book ii. obs. 4 ; see also tablt, p. 228. 
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centre outwards for the successive rings was: (1) black, blue, white, 
yellow, red j (2) violet, blue, green, yellow, red; (3) purple, blue, 
green, yellow, red ; (4) green, red ; (5) greenish-blue, red ; (6) greenish- 
blue, pale red ; (7) greenish-blue, reddish-white. This list is generally 
referred to as “Newton’s Scale of Colours.” 

, . Thus we read of the red or blue of the '‘third order,” meaning 
thereby that red or blue which is seen in the third rainbow- coloured 
V ring which encircles the central dark spot. 

With white light the alternations are few, for the coloured rings 

> soon became superposed and overlapped, so as to obliterate all traces 

> of interference and colour, and the rings^ fade gradually into uniform 
■ illumination. 

^ \ 116. The Transmitted Rings. — The rings we have spoken of so 

Tar are produced by the interference of the streams of light reflected 
from the two surfaces of the thin film. It is obvious that the light 
transmitted through the film should also c.xhibit interference pheno- 
mena, but of a complementary character, the maxima and minima 
of one system corresponding to the minima and maxima of the 
other. Thus when the film is looked at from the other side a system of 
rings is observed, complementary in character to those observed by 
refl(fction, and consequently encircling a white centre. These rings 
are much paler than the reflected system, for on account of the great 
ditferenco in the intensities of the interfering pencils,^ there arc no 
points of absolute darkness, so tliat the bright rings do not stand out 
so prominently as in the reflected system.- 

If the two ring systems arc viewed at once it follows that uniform 
illumination should be the result. This has been verified by Arago.^ 
Placing a glass plate and lens in contact in a vertical position over a 

* When light i.s incident perpoiulicularly on gljiss about 4 percent is reflected ; 
the intensity of the first reflected beam is therefore about 2^5 of the incident beam. 
The rest enters the. glass and loses 4 per cent again by reflection at the second 
surface, so that (’QG)'-*, or ’921 <3 of the original light pas.scs through. The light trans- 
mitted after being twice reflected inside the plate is lr96)“{A)^ about | per cent. 
That four times reflected inside will only bo of this, and so on. The difficulty 
then is to understand how such a small quantity of light when superposed on the 
strong direct beam should produce any perceptible rings at all. However the 

XT Intensity of the weaker beam is (Vir)^ if the intensity of the stronger is unity, hence 
the amplitude of the weaker is and the maximum and minimum intensities in 
transmitted beam will be 

^^•o that the difference is as much as of the stronger beam. (For the complete 
I’cfilcnletioft see Arts. 112, 113, 114.) 

^ l^ticed by Newton, OptUks^ book ii obs. 9. 

• Ai^, (^vrei computes^ tome x. ^ Id (note). 
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horizontal sheet of uniformly illuminated white paper, an eye situated 
at E (Fig. 97) will receive light from B by reflectron at C, and also 
light from A by transmission. Both the reflected and transmitted 
systems are in the field of view, but being 
exactly compleraentfiry, the result is uni- 
form illumination. 

Specimens of ancient glass sometime% 
show transmitted colours of great brilliancy. 
Brewster’s explanation is that owing to 

Fig. 97.— Atago’s Expennu-nt. n i i -x- r 1.1. 1 

superficial decomposition of the glass we 
have here to deal with a series of thin plates of nearly equal thick- 
nesses. With such a series the transmitted colours should bo much 
purer, and the reflected much brighter than is usual with a single plate.' 

Rings with a White Centre. — The system of rings pro- 
duced by the transmitted light as we have observed starts from a 
white centre, but the feature of the i;eAB^ted system is that their 
central spot is black. The theory accounts for the black spot by 
showing that the two interfering streams of light are reflected under 
different conditions, one in passing from dense to rare, and the other 
in passing from rare to dense, the result being that a dificrence of 
phase of half a period is introduced between the two beams. 
Let us now consider the case of two plates enclosing a film of a 
refractive index intermediate between those of the plates themselves. 
Thus suppose the film to be denser (more refracting) than the first 
plate, and less refracting than the second plate, then the reflection at 
the first surface of the film will take place when the liglit is passing 
into a more refracting medium, and the same will be the case at 
the second surface also. The light is therefore reflected under 
similar circumstances at both faces, and no difference of phase is 
introduced. It follows, then, that in the system of rings formed 
under these circumstances the central spot should be white. 

Young verified this anticipation of the theory by enclosing oil of 
sassafras between two lenses, one of which was of flint glass, and the 
other of crown glass. By this experiment Young justified the hypo- 
thesis of the loss of half an undulation. 

The oil of sassafras may be replaced by a mixture of essence of 
cloves and essence of laurels. If the film be of higher index than the 
objectrglasses between which it lies, the centre of the rings should still 
be black. Arago verified this by using oil of cassia, of which the 
index is superior to that of flint glass. 

^ The analytical investigations of Stokes for a pile of plates (/Vw. Roy. /Stoc.^vol xi 
p. 545, 1860} may be applied to this questioh. 
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When the third medium differs from the first, the theory of thin 
plates becomes more complicated. In one case, however, no colours at 
all should be exhibited, viz. when the film is backed by a perfect 
reflector. In this case the waves are reflected in toto, so that the 
reflected and transmitted systems become superposed. A calculation, 
similar to that in Art. 113, shows that, if the intensity of the light 
ii:eflected at C 1 C 2 C 3 (see Fig. 94) be unchanged by these reflections, the 
intensity of the light finally reflected at B is equal to that of the 
incideht light and independent of L However interference fringes 
have been obtained from a polished metallic surface covered with a 
film of gelatine.^ In fact if any light is absorbed by either of the 
reflecting surfaces, the energy of the finally reflected beam cannot be 
the same as that of the incident beam and light of certain wave lengths 
may be absent. 

118. Conditions for Large and Bright Rings.—The formula of 
Art. 115 shows that the diameter of the 7 ith ring increases with 
the radius of curvature of the lens ; that is, with the tenuity of the 
film. Hence, in order to obtain wide rings, a lens of very small 
curvature should be employed, but with a given piece of apparatus 
there is still another factor to be considered in estimating the magni- 
tude of the rings, viz. the angle of refraction into the film. The 
diameters of the rings depend on the secant of this angle, and they 
therefore increase with it. With a simple piece of apparatus, such as 
that shown in Fig. 06, when the angle of incidence is increased, there 
is great loss of light by reflection at the first or upper surface of the 
glass, and only a small fraction 
of the incident beam reaches 
the film, so that a large angle 
of incidence is detrimenUl to 
brightness, and the rings ob- 
tained will be very faint. This 
difficulty may be avoided by 
using a prism and a lens, as 
shown in Fig. 98, instead of the 

plate and lens employed by Newton. One face of the prism is placed 
on the* curved surface of the lens so that light falling nearly 
perpendicularly on one of the other faces will enter the prism in large 
quantity, and in such a direction that the angle of refraction into the 
film is also large. Viewed through the third face of the prism the 
rings obtained in this manner are both bright and large. The same 

^ See Wood, Phil, Mag, 6, vii. p. 376, April 1904, and of; chapter on MeUllio 
Reflection, ir^ra. 
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result is obtained with a glass plate and prism having one face 
polished into a spherical form of 'small curvature. 

The chief peculiarity of the rings obtained in this manner is 
,r not so much the brilliancy, or the diminished influence of the 
thickness of the film, as the more or less perfect achromatism 
produced by dispersion, especially in the neighbourhood of total 
difliersioQ. deflection^ so that the bright rings are nearly white instead of being 
highly coloured. This happens because the more refrangible rays 
are more deviated by the prism, and therefore enter the film at 
a greater angle, so that for a given thickness of film they have a 
smaller path retardation, as explained in Art. 110. This means 
that the dispersion increases the diameters of the rings corresponding 
to the more refrangible rays, and when the diameters of the rings of a 
given order are the same for all wave lengths there is perfect achro- 
matism, and the rings are black and white. This compensating effect 
of dispersion diminishes the confusion which arises from overlapping, 
and increases the number of visible rings. As the incidence augments 
the violet rings may become larger than the red, and a reversal of 
colour occurs. Thi.s bikes place near total reflection, which happens 
first for the violet light, and is attended by a rapid change in the value 
of cos r (see further, Art. 1 20). 

119. Examination of Newton’s Rings through a Prism. — When 
Newton’s rings are examined through a prism some remarkable pheno- 
mena are exhibited. They are described in his twenty-fourth observa- 
tion, Opiids (book ii.) : 



“ When the two object-glasses are laid upon one another so as to make the rings 
of the colours aj[)pear, though with iny naked eye I could not discern above eight or 
nine of those rings, yet by viewing them through a prism I could sec a f^r greater 
multitude, insomuch that I could luimher more than forty . . . and I believe that 
the experiment uiay be improve<l to the discovery of far gieater iiumhers. . . . Hut 
it was on but one side of these ring.s, namely, that towards which the refiaction waa 
f|rnade, which by the refiaction wa.s rendered dwtinct, and the otlur side liecame more 
confused than when viewed with the naked eye. . . . 

, “Tlic arcs where they seem distincte.st were only Idack and white sucec-ssively, 
without any other colours intermixed. 

“I have sometimes so laid one object-gla.ss upon the otlicr that to the naked eye 
they have all over seemed uniformly white without the least appearance of any of the 
coloured rings ; and yet by viewing them through a prism gieat multitude* of those 
rings have discovere<i tliemselves. And in like manner ]>laU.*8 of Muscovy glass and 
babbles of glass blown at a lamp furnace, which were not so thin as to exhibit any 
colours to the naked eye, have through the prism exhibited a great variety of therUj 
ranged irregularly up and down in the form of wave.s. And so bubbles of water*;, 
before they began to exhibit their colours to the nakerl eye of a bystander, have"^ 
aplieared through a prism, girded about with many parallel and borizoptal rin^; to 
pll^nce whkh effect it was necessary to hold the prism parallel, or very nearly 
to the horizon, and to dispose it so that the rays might be refracted upwai^s.*' 
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^ Newton attributes these ** odd circumstances to the dispersing 
power of the prism.. The blue being^ore refracted than the red, it 
is possible that the nth blue ring may be so displaced relatively to 
the nth red ring that, at part of the circumference, the displacement 
may conlpensate for the difference of diameters. A white strip 
‘ may thus be formed in a situation where without the prism the 
fixture of colours would be complete, so far as could be judged by 
the eye. * 

A simple aise is that in which the thin film is a wedge bounded 
\ by plane surfaces inclined at a small angle. If the edge of the prism 
is parallel to the intersection of the faces of the plate, by drawing back 
the prism it will be possible to adjust the effective dispersing power 
so as to bring the nth bars to coincide for any two assigned colours, 
and therefore approximately for the entire spectrum. The formation 
of this achromatic baifc depends upon the same principles as the 
fictitious shifting of the centre of a system' of Fresnels bands when 
viewed through a prism (Art. 105). 

Ill order to explain the increased number of the bands observed by 
Newton, F^iyleigh ’ showed that it is necessary to Uike ficcount of the 
curved nature of the surfaces producing the rings. “The width for 
' each colour varies at different parts of the plate and it is possible that 
the blue Ixuids from one part, when seen tlirough the prism, may fit 
the red bands from another part of the plate.” 

120. Herschers Fringes. — A very simple and effective method of 
obtaining coloured fringes by refiection from a thin plate of air was 
first pointed out by Sir 
William Ilerschel.- On 
a perfectly plane piece 
of glass or a metallic 
mirror, before an open 
window, place an equi- 
lateral prism. The light 
falling upon the exposed 
faQe of the prism is re- 
flected at the base and 
emerges from the other 
face, (Fig. 99). To an observer looking in through the latter face the 
field appetirs divided into two parts, one brightly illuminated, which 
arises from the occurrence of total reflection at the base of the prism, and 
th^ other comparatively dark, the light there being partly transmitted. 

^ Rayleigh, Wl. Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 202, 1889. 

« Sir William Herschel, Phil, TraTW., 1809, p. 274. , 
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The line of separation of the two parts would be circular to an eye 
situated in the prism, but the apparent shape of the curve seen by the 
eye outside is the distorted form of a circle seen by refraction through 
the prism. Since total reilection occurs at slightly different incidences 
for the different colours, it follows that the curve of separation will be 
iris-coloured. Inside this coloured band, and running parallel to it, 
we have, in addition, a system of beautifully coloured fringes, the 
breadth and number of which vary with every change of pressure. 

These bands do not reipiirc for their formation a perfect polish 
in the lower surface nor extreme thinness in the air film, for they 
may be seen very well when the prism is separated from the lower 
plate by the thickness of thin tissue-jiaper or a fibre of cotton-wool. 

That excessive thinness of the air film is not necessary to the 
production of tolerably broad fringes when the angle of incidence 
approaches the angle of total reflection may be inferred at once from 
the expression 2e cos r, which gives the jiath retardation of the 
interfering pencils in the case of a film of thickness r. Near the 
critical angle r is nearly 90 , and cos r is very small, so that the 
retardation may be small even with a sensible thickness of film.^ 

When the prism and plate combined are hehl up to the light a 
transmitted iris is seen, lined with a similar system of fringes, on 

looking through the plate and the 
base of the prism. 

The experiment may also be 
conducted by merely looking 
through two prisms j)laced in con- 
tact (Fig. 100). In this form it 
was repealed by H. F. Talbot.® 
If the prisms be eipial, isosceles, 
and right-angled, then when 
placed with their hypothenuses 
in contiict their ends will ' form 
squares. Looking through the 
combined prisms at the sky, a system of bands is seen, and looking at 
the interface so as to see the light reflected there, another system is 
observed, the latter being complementary to the former. 

Fox Tajbot describes a modification of the experiment as follows ; 

* These fringes may also be obtained very conveniently from a film of air enclosed 
between two plane glass plates which are sejiarated by two fragments of the same 
thread of platinum wire (about mm. in diameter), cemented around their edges, 
and plunged vertically in water contained in a rectangular glass vessel in the manner 
desciibeii in Art. 83. 

* H. F. Talbot, Phil. Mag, 1836, p. 401. 
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“ But the beauty of the appearances may be surprisingly increased by 
transporting the apparatus into a dark chamber and suffering a 
pencil of the brightest solar light to pass through the prism, or to 
be reflected from the face AC. If then a sheet of white paper be 
held up, at any distance from the prism, the coloured bands are 
depicted upon it with the greatest vivacity and distinctness. The 
transmitted bands have altogether a different character from the 
reflected ones, so that it is impossible to mistake one for the other, 
even without reference to the path of the ray. 

“The coloured bands are not, as has been supposed, isochronuitic 
lines. The deviation is sometimes very marked, so that a band in the 
course of its progress acquires very different tints from those which it 
possessed originally. This fact may be considered of some importance 
with respect to the theory. It takes place when the prisms are in 
close contact and the bands few in number. But the following is still 
more deserving of attention. When the contact of the prisms is 
diminished by interposing a hair between them (still pressing them 
together), the coloured bands depicted upon the paper become more 
numerous, narrow, and crowded. Frequently they alternate a ^eat • 
number of times with two complementary colours. This appeared to 
me so remarkable that I repeated the experiment with additional 
care. The radiant point of solar light w^as made smaller by trans- 
mitting the ray through a lens of short focus, and the position of the 
combined prisms was slowly altered by tiirning them round their 
centre. The appearance of the bands on the paper was all the time 
carefully noted. I soon found a position of the prisms in which 
the remarkable phenomenon occurred of a complete compensation of 
colour — that is to say, that the bands were black and white. At the 
same time they were become exceedingly narrow and numerous. . . 

They resembled more than anything else the closely ruled parallel 
lines by which shadows are produced in some kinds of engraving, and 
which are often employed in maps to represent the sea. 

“Now it requires in ordinary circumstances the employment of 
very homogeneous light, in order to produce bands anything like these 
in number and distinctness. In the present instance, on the contrary, 
common solar light was employed. . . . These bands are best seen in 
the light reflected from the face AC." 

The achromatism here referred to is accounted for by the disper- 
sion which takes place in the glass, and which becomes highly effective 
when the light falls upon the film at an angle nearly equal to the 
critical angle, so that the angle of refraction into the film is nearly 90°, 
as explained in Art. 110. 
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In the first place, it may be remarked that when the prism is 
isosceles, so that the angle A is equal to the angle B, then a ray enter- , 
ing the first face AC (Fig. 99) at any angle will leave the second face 
BC at the same angle, and consequently a beam of white light entering 
the face AC will leave the face BC without dispersion. In other i 
words, the dispersion produced in the angle A will be compensated in 
the angle B. The function of the prism is therefore to vary the angles 
of refraction r into the film in such a way that cos r/A. is approxi- * 
mately the same for all the colours. When A is not e<pial to B there 
will be a further displacement of the fringes such as would be produced 
by regarding them through a prism of angle A - B, as described in 
Arts. 105 and 119. 

Let the angle of incidence on the first face of the piism bo and 
the corresponding angle of refraction r^. Then if i and r be the angles 
of incidence and refraction for the film, we have 


sin <,-jusin r,, 

jiin /• — /uwiii /, 

i + = A 


( 1 ) 

i^) 


-wher^/x is the refractive index of the prism, and the film is supposed 
to be air. When the film is other than air, ecjuation (2) can be 
modified accordingly. These equations combined with the achromatic 
condition 

cos r 

^ = const. (4) 

determine the angle of incidence at which achromatism takes place, 
when the law of dispersion in the glass is known. 

Thus in Talbot’s form of the experiment a parallel beam of white 
light was used, so that ly is the same for all wave length.s ; hence by 
^^differentiating the foregoing equations we obtain 


/A COS +sin 

fjL cos uii sin ulfj. ^ cos rdr, 

th (h^ ~ 0, 

\ .sin rdr + cos r<l\ - 0. 


{!') 
(2') ’ 
(S') 

(T) 


Combining these equations we obtain at once M. Mascart’s relation ^ 




cot'V- 


sin A ^ dfji 


Bin 7' cos r, d\ 
which may be written in the equivalent form ^ 

t 

sin A \du 
cotV= - . , - -iV* 

' Bin t C08 r, n d\ 

The foregoing applies to' Talbot’s form of the experiment in which 
tlifi angle of incidence iy is constant, and all the light of a given colour 

* M. Mascart, TraiUd^optique, tome i. p. 449. 

* Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. vol. xxviii. p, 196, 1889. 
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is refracted at the same angle, so that the bands arise from variations 
of the thickness of the film, such as when a hair is placed between the 
prisms to produce a wedged- shaped film. It 

In Herschel’s form of the experiment the prism is placed before 
the open sky, so that the angle of incidence is variable, and light of a 
given wave length is not all refracted at the same angle. These bands 
,are broad and richly coloured, if the air layer is thin, becoming finer 
and less coloured as the thickness increases. They are produced near 
the limit of total reflection by the variation of the angle of incidence 
when the thickness of the film is constant. Of course bands of an 
intermediate character are produced when the angle of incidence and 
the thickness of the film both vary. 

The theoretical condition for constant thickness is better satisfied, 
if, after Mascart, wc place tlic layer of air in the focus of a small 
radiant point (electric arc). In this case the area concerned may be 
so small that the thickness in oi)eratioh can scarcely vary, and the 
ideal IlerscheTs bands are seen depicted on a screen held in the path 
of the reflected light. It will, of course, be understood that bands 
may be observed of an intermediate character in the formation of 
which both thickness and incidence vary. Herschels relate to one 
particular case — that of constant thickness; Talbot’s to the other 
especially simple case of constant angle of incidence. 

From the present point of view there is one very important dis- 
tinction, because one is achromatic and the other is not. To under- 
stand this, we follow llerschel’s bands in greater deUil. 

In the same notation as before 


<5 - 2^' cos r ~ )i\, 


and the question to be investigated is the relation of to ii. The 
band of zero order {n = 0) occurs Avhen r - 90'", that is at the critical 
angle. For two successive bands we have 


therefore 

Also 


n\- cos r, (» + 1 )\ ~ cos (?' t dr)^ 
X- - 2c sill rth\ 
cos ^^d^^~^x cos r,(£r,, 


SO using previous results wc find 

, _/U cos - cos r - \ _wX' cos r, 

^ cos ij * cos / * 2f sin r k- ih»s /, cos i sin r 

Near total reflection sin r -= 1, (y./i.) and the factors cos cos cos i 
vary but slowly with the order of the band and also with the wave 
length. Hence the width of the band is approximately proportional 
to the order, the square of the wave length, and the inverse square 
,of the thickness. 
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When the light is white,, the centre of the system will be where 
there coincidence of bands of the order n in spite of the variation of A. 
About the %chromatic centre thus determined the visible bands will 
be grouped. At the central band n is the same for the various colours, 
consequently the widths of the various systems arc at this place 
approximately proportional to A* Hence these bands are less achro- 
matic than ordinary bands or Newton's rings, in which the width is 
proportional to A, and this theoretical conclusion is in harmony with 
observation (see Lord Rayleigh’s paper, PhiL Mag.^ Sept. 1889). 


Newtons Observations on the Coloured Pings of Thin Plates 

Opticks, book ii. i>art i. obs. 4 : “I took two object-glasses, the one a plane- 
convex for a fourteen-foot telescope, ami the other a large double convex for one 
of about fifty foot ; and upon this laying the other with iU plane side downwards I 
pressed them slowly together, to make the colours successively emerge in the middle 
of the circles, and then slowly lifted the upper glass from the lower to make them 
successively vanish again in the same place. The colour, which by pressing the 
glasses together emerged last in the middle of the other colours, would upon its first 
appearance look like a circle of a colour almost uniform from its circumference to its 
centre, and by compressing the glasses still more, grew continually broader till n new 
colour emerged at its centre, and thereby ii became a ring encompassing that new 
colour. And by compressing the glasses still more the diameter of this ring would 
increase, and the 'breadth of its orbit or perimeter decrease until a new colour emerged 
in the centre of the last ; and so on until a third, a fourth, a fifth, and other follow- 
ing new colours successively emergwl there, and became rings encompassing the 
innermost colour, the last of which was the black spot. And, on the contrary, by 
lifting up the upper glass from the lower, the diameter of the rings would decrease, 
and the breadth of their orbit increase, until their colours reached successively to the 
centre ; and then by being of a considerable breadth, I could more easily discern and 
distinguish their species than before. And by this mean.s I observed their succession 
and quantity to be as follow’eth. 

“ Next to the pellucid central spot made by the contact of the glasses succeeded 
blue, white, yellow, and red. The blue was so little in quantity that I could not 
^ discern it in the circles made by the prisni, nor could I well distinguish any violet 
in it, but the yellow and red were pretty copioiw, and .seemed alxmt as much fin 
extent as the white, and four or five times more than the blue. The next circuit in 
order of colours immediately encompassing tlicse were violet, blue-green, yellow, and 
red ; and these were all of them copious and vivid, excepting the green, which was 
very little in (juantity, and seemed much more faint and dilute than the other 
^colours. Of the other four the violet was the least in extent, and the blue less than 
the yellow and red. The third circuit or order was purple, blue, green, yellow, and 
red ; in which the purple seemed more reddish than the violet in the former circuit, 
and the green was much more conspicuous, being as brisk and copious as any of the 
other colours except the yellow ; but the red began to be a little faded inclining very 
much to purple. After this succeeded the fourtli circuit of green and red. The 
green was very copious and lively, inclining on the one side to blue and on the other 
side to yellow. But in this fourth circuit there was neither violet, blue, nor yellow, 
and the red was very imperfect and dirty. Also the other colours became more and 
more imperfect and dilate, tilt after three or four revolutions they ended in perfect 
whiteneMf” 
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it OJ#, 6.— To determine the interval of the glasses, or thickness of the inter- 
jaceiit air, by wliich each colour was produced, I measured the diameters of the 
first six rings at the most lucid part of their orbits, and squaring them, I found 
their squares to be in the arithmetical progression of the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11, And since one of these glasses was plane and the other spherical, their intervals 
at those rings must be in the same j)rogres8ion. I measured also the diameters of 
the dark or faint rings between the more lucid colours, and found their squares to 
be in the aiithmetical progression of the even numbeis, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. And it 
being very nice and difficult to take these measures exactly ; I repeated them divers 
times at divers parts of the glasses, that by their agreement I miglit be confirmed in 
them.” 

“ Obs. 10. — ^Yetting the object-glasses a little at their edges, the water crept in 
slowly between them, and the circles thereby became less and the colours more faint, 
inaommdj that as the water crept along, one half of thorn at which it first 
arrived would aj»pear broken off from the other half, and contracted into a 
less roonj. By measuring them 1 found the proportions of their diameters to the 
diameters of the like circles made by air to he about seven to eight, and conse(}uently 
the intervals of the glasses at like circles, caused by those two mediums water 
and air, are as about three to four. Perhaps it may be a general rule, that if any 
other medium mote or less dense than water he compiesscd between the glasse.s, 
their intervals at the rings caused thereby uill he to their intervals caused by 
interjacent air, as the sines are which measure the lefraction made out of that 
medium into air." 
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Section III. — The Colours of Thick Plates 

121. Brewster’s Bands. — When a pencil of light falls in succes- . 
sion upon two transparent plates which are not very thin,^ some of 
the many portions into which it is divided by partial reflections at . 
their bounding surfaces are frequently in a condition to interfere an3 
produce coloured bands. These fringes were observed by Sir D. 
Brewster 2 in 1815. The appai-atus employed in the experiment con- ’ 
sisted of a straight tube (Fig. 101) blackened on 
the inside and closed at one end by a disc con< 
taining a small aperture 0. Two uniform ^ glass 
plates of equal thickness were placed near each 
101 . other at the oUier end of the tube, one of them 

being at right angles to the axis of the tube, and the other inclined to 
it at a very small angle. This angle could be varied by means of 
micrometer screw. 

In order to understand the formation of these fringes it is oidy 
necessary to notice that when the aperture 0 is illuminated and 
viewed through the plates the light which reaches the eye consists of 
many distinct components arising from successive reflections within 
and between the plates, and a corresponding series of images of the 
source is consequently presented. 

This series of images may be divided into a system of groups. 
Those of the first group correspond to light that has traversed the 
space between the plates once, so that they are formed by light that ; 
has not been reflected from one plate to the other, but which may " 
have suffered reflection within either plate. The first image of fiiis 

1 A thick plate in optica means one of thickness large compared with the length 
of a wave of light. 

® Brewster, Edinb. Trans, vol. vii. p. 435, 1815. 

' *■ A plate of perfectly uniform thickness cannot be procured in practice, and it ia tj 

difficult to obtain plates sufficiently uniform to give good fringes by this method. ‘ 
A plate of glaas generally has its faces inclined to each other so as to form a prism of /i 
very small angle. The lines of constant thickness in such a plate are approximately-^f 
lectilinear an«l [)ara11el, and can be seen when the plate is viewed by reflection 
monochromatic light. The interference fringes follow the lines of constant thick 
ness, and if the plate be cut iu two along a line })erpendioular to the directf^ of 
the fringes, the two parts when superposed by folding them rouud tjie line hr < 
section will readily exhibit Brewster’s bands, for in this case the corresponding rays ^ 
of the interfering pencils traverse the plates at places of equal thickness. 
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group may ,be called the principal image, and it is formed by light 
thaj; has been directly transmitted through the plates, such as AA in 
Fig. 102. Behind this there is an image formed by light that has 
suffered two internal reflections in one of the plates, such as the rays 
BB and CC, and so on for multiple internal reflections. Now the 
image formed by BB will coincide with that formed by CC when 
the plates are parallel and of equal thickness ; but when the plates are 
slightly inclined the thickness traversed by the light in one of them 
will differ by a small amount from that traversed in the other, and 
there will be a small relative path retardation introduced between the 
pencils BB and CC, so that interference bands will be produced. 
Regarding the image as a source of light we may say, then, that the 
image formed by BB interferes with the image formed by CC, and 
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Fig. 102. 


produces an image crossed by fringes. The image formed by A A 
presents no fringes, for there is no other pencil of light of approxi- 
mately the same path. The other images of this group are also 
crossed by bands ; for example, the light that has suffered four 
reflections in the plate M interferes with that which is four times 
reflected within the plate N, etc. The second group consists of light 
that has traversed the space between the plates three times. The 
first image of this group is formed by light that has traversed each 
plate only once, silch as the ray DD, and, like the first image of the 
first group, it presents no fringes. A little behind this, however, 
comes the image formed by EE, and this is interfered with by FF, so 
that fringes are presented. Other images are formed by rays, such as 
GG, that have suffered four or more reflections, and they also present 
bands which are explained in the same manner. The third group is 
formed by light that has traversed the space between the plates five 
times, and so on. 

The relative retardation of the pencils forming the interference 

Q 
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hands ofi the second image of any group is easily expressed ii^Wfms. 
of the angles of refraction into the plates. For if e be the comi^on;, 
thickness of the plates it is clear that the ray EE suffers a r^ilative^ 
retardation 2e cos r in the plate M, while FF suffers a relativ^^; 
retardation 2e cos r in N. The two transmitted pencils have";' 
consequently a relative path retardation of ; 

3=2« (cosr-cosr'). 

This vanishes when r = / — that is, when the light is incident on^< 
the two plates at the same angle, or is piirallel to the piano bisecting 
the obtuse angle between the plates. The light incident in this^ 
iirection consequently determines the central fringe of the system. 
Brewster describes the experiment as follows ; 

In order to observe the phenomenon to the greatest advanbige, let tlio light of a 
sircnlar image subtending an angle of T or 2“ lie incident perpendicularly, or nearly 
so, upon two plates of iwrallel glass placed at a distance of one-tenth of an incli, and 
^ one of the plates be gently inclinetl to the otiicr, till one or more of ti»e reflected . 
images bo distinctly separated from the bright image formed by transmitted light 
and received upon the eye placed behind the plates. Under these circumstances the i 
reflected image will be crossed with about 15 or 16 beautiful parallel fringes . . . ^ 
•the direction of the fringes is always parallel to the coniinon section of the four 
reflecting surfaces. 

“All the preceding cxi)eriments were made with plates which were cut out of f 
the same piece of glass, and had therefore the same thickne.ss. I now tried plates of 
different thicknesses, both w'heu ground parallel an<l when cut from a common plato^, ' 
of glass ; but I could never render the coloured fringes visible, unless when the glass . 
was parallel, and exactly of the same thickness in both plates.” 

CrA.122. Jamln’s Interference Refractometer. — The interference 
bands obtained by Brewster's method have been turned to account 
by M. Jamin ^ in the construction of a very delicate refractometer. 

Two plates of parallel glass as nearly as possible of equal thickness 
(about 1 cm.) are silvered on their backs and supported (on an 
optical bench or otherwise) so that the distance between them can bei 
altered at will. Their plane faces can be placed in the vertical, whioh 
is supposed perpendicular to the plane of the paper in Fig. 103. 

The first plate AB is fixed, and the light of the sun or any other, 
large source falls upon it. After reflection it is received on the secoiid 
plate CD, which can be turned round a horizontal axis by means of 
,■ a screw situated at its back, and round a vertical axis by means of* 

. the screw Q. The displacement of this plate round the vertical is 
measured by the movement of an arm on a graduated arc at V. fart^ 
.'of, the light incident on the first face AB is reflected there, 

• idfter penetrating the second plate is reflected at its second surfaoe^^ 

* Ann. de Ohim. ei (k Phyt., thinl series, tome hi. p. IjJS, : :jf 
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from the plate. A second part of the light penetrates 
the'first plate, and after reflection at its second surface it is reflected 
rfmm the first surface of the second plate. Thus of the two beams 
Y ^pne is teflected at the front of the first plate and the back of the 
‘^ Second, while the other is reflected at the back of the first plate and 
,. Ahe front of the second.^ Hence if the plates be parallel, the two 
^!!;j[)encil8 will traverse equal and similar paths, and they will therefore 
be in the same phase on leaving the second plate ; but if the second 
plate be turned through a small angle the ray which is refracted in it 
Vwill pursue a path slightly different from that traversed by the ray 
refracted in the first plate ; there will therefore be a difference of 
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phase between the beams as they leave the second plate, and the 
phenomena of interference will be presented. 

, If we start with the two plates parallel and the plane of incidence 
horizontal, then by turning the screw at the back of CD the plates 
will become inclined to each other and their line of intersection will 
^e horizontal. A system of horizontal fringes will consequently 
t appear in the field, increasing in width as the inclination of the 
plates is diminished. When the plates are rigorously parallel the 

* There is of course a whole system of images formed by suecessive reflections 
|Withiii the plates and at their bounding surhices. Thus an image is formed by light 
^jreflected directly from the face AB and then from CD. Behind this there is th^ 
image considered in the text, and which is crossed by bands because it consists of two* 
yearly coincident images — namely, that formed by reflection from AB and O'D' 
*i^inbined with that fonned by reflection from A'B' and CD. The next image is 
fright and may be considered the principal image of the system, and is formed by 
vihejight reflected from the metallic surfaces A'B' and CT)'. This is followed by 
fother fainter images produced by light that has sulfered two or more internal 
^wfleotions within the plates. These are also crossed by interference bands, and the 
[i^^hole system is situated sensibly on the perpendicular to the plates drawn through 
r^berfoutoe. . 
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bands should disappear entirely and give place to a uniform il}umina-, 
tion. As this stage is approached, however, the bands generally 
become deformed and form undulating curves indicating want of 
homogeneity in the glass or imperfections in the planeness of the 
surfaces. 

The central fringe corresponds to zero retardation and, as in 
Brewster’s experiment, is formed by those rays of the interfering 
pencils which make the same angle with the two plates. These rays 
are consequently parallel to the plane bisecting the obtuse angle 
between the plates. The effect of moving the screw Q is to displace 
the central band vertically and raise or lower the whole fringe system 
in the field of view. 

This may be easily seen by considering the images and formed 
of a source by the first and second surfaces respectively of the first 
plate. If the second plate is parallel to the first, the image formed 
of by its second surface will coincide with the image formed of 
4 by its first surface. If, however, the second plate be turned slightly 
round a horizontal axis, and will lie on the normals drawn through 
Sj and 5., to the second plate at nearly the same distance from the plate 
as before ; that is, the images will be 8e[)arated vertically and will form 
two sources in a vertical line that will produce horizontal fringes. 
The width of these fringes will depend on the disUince apart of these 
two sources ; ie. on the rotation of the second plate round the horizontal 
axis. A rotation of the second plate round a vertical axis separates 
the two sources horizontally ; that is, it turns the perpendicular, bisecting 
the line joining them, in a vertical plane through the line of sight, 
and therefore raises or lowers the fringes in the field of view. 

When a slender pencil of light (obtained by placing a suiUble 
diaphragm in the path of the incident light) is used, tubes containing 
gases or thin plates of different substances may be placed in the paths 
of the pencils between the plates, and the relative speeds of light in 
these substances determined by the corresponding displacement'of the 
fringes. *The apparatus may thus be used as a refractometer. 

The retardation produced by the passage of one of the pencils 
through a thin plate of any substance, or through a tube of gas, of 
flWhich it is desired to measure the refractive index, is determined by 
means of a compensator K. Thus if a tube of gas or a thin plate be in 
the path of one pencil, a thin plate of parallel glass may be intro- 
duced across the path of the other, and if this latter be of the proper 
thickness, there will be no resultant displacement of the fringes. Ike 
one will compensate the other. The proper thickness of the parallel 
glass plate may be adjusted by constructing it of two slander prisms 
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of equal angle, placed on each other with their edges in opposite 
directions. Placed thus they form a parallel plate, the thickness of 
which may be varied at will by sliding one prism upon the other. This 
may be done conveniently by keeping one fixed, and displacing the 
other by means of a screw. When the instrument is once standard- 
ised we know immediately the retardation produced by the substance 
in the path of the first pencil. 

The compensator used by M. Jamin consisted of two glass plates 
(shown Figj 104), fixed to a common axis, and inclined to each other 
at a small constant angle. One pencil passes through one plate, and 
the other through the other plate. The retardation produced by a 
plate depends on the angle of incidence, and is least when the ray 
passes through it normally. When the rays fall on the plates 
perpendicularly to the plane bisecting the angle between them, they 
introduce e<iual rctfirdations, and therefore no displacement of the 
fringes. In any other position the plates displace the fringes by an 
amount depending on their thickness and the angles of incidence ; so 
that, by rotating the axis to which they are fixed, any desired 
displacement of the fringes can be produced, and any previous 
displacement compensated. The sensi- 
tiveness of this comi)cnsator can be 
varied at will by altering the angle 
between the plates, and the retardation 
introduced by it may be easily calculated, 
but it is best to graduate it by experi- 
ment, which shows that the relative 
retardation is very nearly proportional 
to the angle through w'hich it is turned 
from the position of zero displacement. 

M. Jamin by this method has determined 
the index of refraction of several gases, 
and compared those of dry and moist air. 
investigated the effect of compression and change of temperature on 
the refractive index of water.' 

128. Mlchelson and Mopley’s Interferometer. — An interference 
refractometer has been described by Professors Michelson and Morley * 
which readily permits of the introduction of any relative retarda* 
tion between the interfering pencils, and consequently allows of the 

^ Jamin, Ann, de Ckim, d de Phys., third series, tome lii. p. 163, 1868 ; and tome 
: Ixi. p. 366, 1801. 

* Professors A. A. Michelson and E. W. Morley, Journal of the Association oj 
' inuring Societies^ May 1888. 



Fig. 104.— The Con>p«nsator. 

By the same process he also 
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observation of interference bl^ds corresponding to a large qmerence 
of path. This apparatus is the same as that employed in their ex: 
periments on the relative motion of the earth and the ether (.^t. 315^i 
By means of a collimating lens, light from a source of light (e.^. A 
sodium flame) S (Fig. 105) is made to fall in a nearly parallel beam 
upon a plane ghiss plate A inclined to it at any angle (usually 45°). 
Part of this light is transmitted in the direction AB and part is 
reflected in tlie direction AD. Both of these b^ms are received 
perpendicularly on plane mirrors C and D, so that they rejturn to thb 
plate A along their original paths and pass in part into the observing 
telescope T. Now the pencil reflected from D traverses the plate A 
three times before it reaches T, and in order to compensate for this a 


n 


\ 


7 
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similar plate of glass B is introduced into the path of the })encil ' 
. reflected from C. Hence if AC = AD, and if the plates are parallel, 
the two pencils will have traversed paths of equal length, but it i«f Jio 
be observed that they have both suft’ered reflection at the same face iji 
A,, one internally and the other externally, and cbnsequently wheh 
the adjustment of the mirrors is exact the whole field will be darh. 
In this^e the image of the mirror C in A coincides with D. When, 
the adjustment is altered there will be a path retardation between the 
pencils equivalent to that of an air film of thickness AC - AD, and; 
whose angle is equal to that between D and the image of C in A. , 
One of the mirrors is furnished with a micrometer screw by whSMS 
it can be moved parallel to itself so as to introduce any difference 'of! 
path desired. ' ^ 

If the image of C in A is parallel to D, a circular set of interferon^ 
fringes will* be seen in the telescope. Michelson^ has discussed ’^ 

^ Michelflon, Phil, Mag,, Ai)riH882, and 8«pt. 1892. 
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theory of these fringes and shown that the clearness of the f|^ngelB 
' "Chai^ges with variation in the difference of the paths of the interfering 
bieams, in a manner’^ which depends upon the structure of the light in 
the source, 

? / If a monochromatic beam is split into two equal parts, each of 
amplitude a, and a phase difference is set up between them, we have 
; 2/ = ^[co8 wt + cos {wt - 2^)], 

^ and the intensity is 2a^(l + cos 2(/»). 

In the -case of a heterogeneous beam — Le. one consisting of several 
wave lengths and in which the energy is distributed according to the 
,, law /(A) — the sum of the intensities is 

j{l+co9 24>)f(\)d\. 

There is here no (juestion of interference, because the intensities 
corresponding to different frequencies are independent of one another 

and they are additive. In this expression 2(/> = yU where R is the 

space retiirdation : so that </> is also a function of the wave length. 
The practical use which has been made of the interferometer is to 
determine what the value of /(A) is for a single spectrum line. Such 
a line is not a mathematical line, but consists of a small range of 
w^ve lengths. If the range about the mean wave length Aq is 
Sufficiently small we can write 

X = X,‘’+-'' 

where is small ; and 

2«k=r2’"(l+3-)R. 

Now, on the assumption that the range is small, we can take R as a 
cjpnstant throughout the integration, for the variation in </> is mainly 
s;tlue to the change in A. Writing R = PAq, 

I - J 1 1 + cos ^ 1 + .r) j (p{,vyix 

where <ly(x)dx replaces /(A)</A. 

Hence 

l—J <f>{x)d.r COS ‘iTT? j COS 2irPa^ . fp{x)dx - sin 2irP j sin 2irP.r . <l>{x)dx 
=T + Gco8 2irP-Fsin2irP. 

' This gives the intensity, due to the narrow range of wave length, for 
j.^auy one value of P ; ie. for any given position of the movable mirror. 
;Next, consider whdt happens when the mirror is shifted. This results 
a change in the value of P during which T does not change, and F 
very little compared with the change in cosine and 
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sine fetors. If we treat them as constant and differentiate with 
respect to P we get 

G sin 2»‘P + F cos 2 tP = 0, 


which, together with the expression for I, gives 
l=T:±^fGHn 

The upper sign clearly corresponds to a maximum value of I, and the 
negative to a minimum value. 

Michelson made an eye-estimate of the values of the intensities 
of the maxima and minima near the centre of the field, and calculated 
what he called the “ visibility ” defined by 


It is clear that the visibility is a mejisure of the contrast between the 
brightest and the darkest parts of the field. When the mirror is 
advanced the visibility of the fringes changes, and visibility curves 
for a given source were obtiiined by plotting V against the positions 
of the mirror. 

Unfortunately, although the visibdity curve is different for 
different spectral lines, there is no direct way of determining the 
structure ; i.e. the values of the elementary vibrations of the source 
from these curves. It is necessary to assuvie various structures, to 
calculate the visibility curves that correspond, and find, by comparison, 
to which of them the experimental visibility curve most nearly 
corresponds. As an example, assume that the structure is given by 


where k is constant 
Then 



Tr*P2 


and thence 



e 




Thus V plotted against the order of interference, P, should in this 
case be a curve of the same type as ^{x) against x ; i.e, a “ probability 
curve. Thu cadmium red line corresponds admirably to this case, 
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In other cases more complicated assumptions must be made. *The 
cadmium green line can be represented by two such exponential 
groups of unequal maxima, and the blue line by two still further 
^ separated. The orange-red line of oxygen is fitted by three such 
groups. 

The method is a very ingenious one, and although it has been 
superseded by more direct methods of analysis it is of importance 
historically, because it was the first metliod of successfully analysing 
into components a spectral line which with an ordinary spectroscope 
appeared single. 

MM. Fabry and Perot have devised an interferometer in which, 
with a monochromatic source, very sharp maxima of illumination are 
obtained, separated by comparatively wide bands of darkness. It 
consists of two parallel plane plates of glass, separated by an air layer, 
which may be very exactly adjusted for parallelism and one of which 
may bo moved perpendicularly to its plane. The opposing siii-faces 
of the glass arc silvered in the same silvering bath, so that light falling 
on them may bo j)artially reflected and partially transmitted, to the 
same extent at each surface. The theory of this interferometer has 
already been given (Arts. 112-114). If a parallel beam of light 
from an extended source pass nearly normally through the plates, 
and be examined through a telescope focussed for infinity, a set of 
Haidinger fringes will be seen ; i.e. a series of circles whose centre 
corresponds to the beam which falls precisely along the normal. 
Owing to the high reflecting power of the partially silvered surfaces 
the maxima will consist of very narrow bands (Art. 114). The light 
examined may bo considered as made up of lights issuing from the 
original source, and from all the virtual sources corresponding to 
successive reflections. These will interfere regiilarly because the 
phases will form an arithmetic progression. 

If the light examined consist of light of two different wave lengths, 
two sets of narrow fringes will be formed, the interval between the 
fringes being different for light of each wave length. Thus the fringes 
will coincide in places and these coincidences will be separated by 
jSregions in which the fringes are separated. The smaller the difference 
between the wave lengths, the greater will be the interval between two 
coincidences ; and as high orders of interference are obtained with the 
apparatus, the resolving power of the apparatus is very great and very 
i45lose lines may be separated. 

124. Newton’s DilDislon Rings.— The preceding cases of inter- 
ference may be produced with tolerably thick plates, and are known as 
the interference colours of thick plates. Coloured ringsjj^with thick ^ 
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plat^, of a distinct kind were discovered and described by N6wj^n,| 
and are known as diffusion ringa ' 

Newton allowed a pencil of sunlight to fall perpendicularly upon^ i 
glass miiTor, ground concave on one side and convex on the other, to 
a sphere of nearly six feet radius, and silvered on the convex surface; 
Holding at the centre of the sphere a screen of white paper, with a 
small hole at its centre to allow the beam of light to pass and repass, 
he observed four or five rainbow-coloured rings on the paper, encircling 
the aperture through which the light poured. These were similar to 
the transmitted rings of thin plates, the squares of the radii of the 
bright rings being proportional to the oven numbers, while those ol 
‘ the dark rings were in the ratios of the odd numl)ers. 

When the mirror is inclined a little so as to throw the reflected 
image slightly to one side of the aj)erture the rings arc formed afi 
before, but their centre is at the middle point of the line joining the 
aperture and its image. This central spot changes its appearance in a 
remarkable manner as the image recedes from the aperture, being 
alternately bright and dark when homogeneous light is used, but with 
white light it assumes every gradation of colour. 

Newton endeavoured to account for these rings, like those of thin 
plates, by the emission theory; but it is to Young wc owe the 
application of the w'ave theory to their explanation. His work was 
afterwards completed by Herschel, Stokes, and Schafli. 

The rings are jnuch better marked when the surface of the mirroi 
is slightly dimmed, as, for example, by coating it over with a weal 

mixture of milk and water. This 
suggests that the phenomena are due 
in some way to the light w'hich is 
scattered at the surface of the mirror^ 
for we know that the effect of dim! 
ming the surface is to increase the 
quantity of light scfittcred or irre 
gularly reflected at it. We will there 
fore attempt on this supposition 
explain the phenomena in the mor| 
general case when the light come< 
from a point L (Fig. 106) of the screen not far from the axis of tljc 
mirror, the plane of the screen passing through the centre 0 of tfo 
mirror and being perpendicular to its axis ON. Denote the 
LO by w, j^ho radius OA of the first surface of the mirror by a, lil^ 
the radius^' ON of the second by a + where e is the tbickneits 
’ Newton, Optickif book ii. part iv. 
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?th0 idirrOi. v^uuciider the illumination at any point Q (not in tne 
l^lane of the paper) on the screen. 

^ ^ The rings must be due to the interference of the light scattered 
‘6r diffracted by the same particle of dust. It has been shown by 
^tohea that no regular interference is to be expected between portions 
c>f light diffracted by different particles of dust, for the diffusion is 
accompanied by a diflerence of path which varies from point to point 
(Camb. Trans, ix. p. 147, 1851). In his memoir there is a complete 
discussion of the whole case. 

’I 

A ray of light LM, after incidence at M, will be refracted in part 
along MN, and after sufl'ering reflection at N it will arrive at P, where 
a portion will bo regularly refracted and some of it will be scattered. 
Let PQ be the scattered ray which reaches Q. Now another stream 
of light will also reach Q. For consider the ray incident at P, part of 
it will be scattered on entering the plate, and some one PK of these 
irregular rays will after regular reflection and refraction at R and S 
respectively reach Q along SQ. It will thus have traversed a path 
’LPRSQ differing little from that traversed by LMJsPQ. The two 
pencils will therefore be in a condition to produce interference effects. 
It may be observed that both the rays have suffered the scattering at 
the same point P of the surface, the first at emergence and the second 
at incidence. The two have therefore passed over similar paths and 
suffered similar transformations. They are consequently beams of the 
same nature, and may interfere. 

It only remains now to (yilculate the difference of the paths tra- 
velled by the rays. We have 



since u is very small compared with a. Again, if i be the angle of 
incidence (liMO) of the ray LM, its sine is approximately equal to its 
tangent or circular measure, and consequently 
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But the path MN -f NP is'traversed in glass, so that the equivalent path 
in air will be ft times as great ; the whole equivalent air path is then 

LM+yi4(MN + NP) + PQ, 
or 

W® / \ t’* 

From this the value of the path LPRSQ may be written down at once 
by observing that the first ray travels regularly till it emerges at P, 
where it is scattered. But if the second imth be traversed in the 
reverse direction we see that, setting out^ from Q along QS, refraction 
and reflection take place regularly at S and U till emergence at P, 
where scattering tiikes place. Traversing the second path in the direc- 
tion QSRPL is then the same as the first path in the direction LMNPQ 
with this difl’erence, that the point Q is at a distance v from 0, whereas 
the distance of L from it is u. Consequently the second path may be 
written down from the first by interchanging u and r. It is therefore 



+ rf f 


u~ 


The difterence of the path is consequently 


5 - “ .,(i- - • 

fKr 


When this diflerence is an even number of half wave lengths the two 
beams are in the same jdiase, and all jwints at the distance r from 0 
are bright. If the diflerence is an odd number of half waves this 
circle is dark. 

There is therefore a series of alternately bright and dark rings 
encircling the point 0. The radii of the rings arc the values of /», 
which satisfy the equation 






4he bright rings corresponding U> even values of n and the dark rings 
to the odd values. 

If u = 0, we have then 



4 formula which embraces the laws laid down by Newton for the case 
in which the origin of light is at the centre of the mirror. 

Thus the diameter of any ring varies inversely as the square root 
of thfe thickness of the mirror, while, as in the transmitted rings ^ 
thin plates, the diameters of the bright rings are proportional to tfie 
square roots of the even numbers, and the diameters of the dark rings 
to the square roots of the odd numbers. Finally, the squares of the 
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radii vary directly as the wave length, so that with white light the 
circles are rainbow-coloured bands, changing from violet at the inner 
to red at the outer edge. 

When u = v the retardation is zero for all wave lengths, conse- 
quently the circle with centre 0, and passing through the luminous 
point L, will be bright for all colours, and will therefore be white, and 
(opposite to L) at the other extremity of the diameter of this circle 
there will be an image of the point L formed by regular reflection at 
the surface of tlie mirror.^ This white circle is surrounded by another 
system of coloured rings. The difference of the squares of the radii 
of any two consecutive rings is constant, and the area of the annulus 
between any consecutive pair is therefore the same for all pairs and 
is equal to 

’’■(pr “ Pi) ~~ f. ■ ’ 

The successive circles therefore approach each other more and more 
closely the farther we go out from the centre, .so that at a short distance 
from the centre the appearances become so confused that all effect is 
obliterated. These rings may be also observed either with a plane 
glass mirror or with a convex mirror, but they are more faint. With 
a^convex mirror it is necessary to use a convergent pencil of light in 
order to obtain a real image of the source. 

They were obtained by the Due de Chaulnes- with a concave 
metallic reflector, in front of which he placed a very thin plate of glass 
or mica dimmed with a mixture of milk and water. The metallic 
reflecting surface plays the part of the silvered back of Newton’s 
min’or, while the plate of gla.ss or mica acts as its first face, and the 
air space between the plate and the- reflector corresponds to the glass 
of the mirror. 

The rings may also be well observed without a screen, as suggested 
by Stokes.^ All that is required is to place a small flame at the 
centre of curvature of the mirror, so that it coincides with its image. 
The rings are then seen surroun«ling the ffamo. 

Dr. Whewell ^ observed a similar system of coloured bands formed 
when the image of a candle, held near the eye, is viewed by reflection 
in a plane glass mirror placed at a distfince of some feet. This 

^ With regard to these Newton observes: “The incident and reflected beams 
ot light always fell upon the opposite parts of this wliite ring, illuminating its peri- 
meter like two mock suns in the opposite parts of an iris" {OpM's^ book ii. part 
iy,. obs. 10). 

* De Chaulnes, de I' Acad, des Sc. p. 136, 1755. 

9 Stokes, Phil, Mag. p. 419, 1861. 

f Stokes, Camb. Phil, Trans, pp. 148, 149, 1851. 
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; oWo^tion was coratfiunioated to M. Quetelet,^ by whbitt jfc;j;waf^ 
"published. In repeating the experiment together they fouiid i%\ 
" essential that the mirror should not be perfectly bright, and to ensui^^ 
the production of the bands it was sufficient to breathe gently on the;^ 
surface of a cool mirror. Instead of moisture, which quickly evaporates,' 
M Quetelet recommended a tarnish of grease. 

125. The Colours of Mixed Plates. — When the space between twq^ 
glass plates is filled with a mixture of two substances in a finely divided" 
state — such as water and air, or water and oil — light will in genei41 
traverse the different parts of the mixture in different times, and the 
interval of retardation will depend upon the difference of the velocities 
of light in the two media, and upon the varying arrangement of the 
media between the two plates. Portions of the transmitted light will 
i therefore be in a condition to interfere, and coloured rings are seen 
when a luminous object is viewed through the glasses. 

The colours of mixed plates were first observed by Dr. Thomas 
Young and described in the Philosophical Transactions iov 1802.- He 
produced them by interposing small globules* of water, or bujter, 
between two glass plates, or two object-glasses, pressed together so 
as to give the ordinary colours of thin plates. In this way little 
cavities of air were surrounded with w’ater or butter, and 
looking through the combination he saw fringes or coloured rings 
several times larger than those of thin plates which would have been 
produced had air alone been contained between the glasses. The 
rings were seen by the direct light of a candle, and began from a 
white centre like those produced by transmission through an air 
film. On the dark sfmee next the edges of the plate he observed 
another system of fringes complementary to the first and beginning 
from a dark centre like those produced by reflection. This latter 
' system was always brighter than the former. Brewster^ in repeating 
the experiments “ tried trans|)arent soap and whipped cream, which 
:gave tolerably good results; but I obtained the best effect by using 
the white of an egg beat up into froth. To obtain a proper film of 
this substance I place a small quantity betw'oen the two glasses, and* 
having pressed it out into a film I separ.'ite the glasses, and by holding, 
them near the fire I drive off a little of the superfluous moisture. The 
two glasses are again placed in contact, and pressed together so as to- 
produce the coloured fringes or rings, they are then kept in their; 

^ Quetelet, Corresp. Phys. et Math, tom. v. p. 394, 1829. . 

* Also republiehed 1807, Elements of Naiaral Philosophy, vol. i. pp, 470, 

. vol ii. pp. 685, 680. ' » ■ 

^ . * Sir ,0. Brewster, “On the Colours of Mixal Plates,” Phil. Trans, p. 78 1683. 
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place either by screws or by wax, afiH may be preserved for ' iny 
of time.” Brewster considered the colours as due to diffraction, 
re^arfing mainly the case of light diffracted at a straight edge. 
Verdet objected to this, because the phenomenon does not depend on 
the form of the globules, but Wood^ points out that the colours 
absent in the transmitted system do not appear in the reflected light, 
and that, therefore, some of the energy of the incident light remains 
'Unaccounted for on the interference explanation. He completes the 
explanation by means of the diffraction effects due to a thin transparent 
lamina, the light pfissing close by the edge of the lamina and that 
passing through the lamina near to the edge giving diffraction fringes. 

If a dark object be behind the glasses and if the incident light he 
somewhat obli(jUc, the rings change their character and resemble the 
ordinary reflected system of Newton. One of the portions of the 
interfering light in this case suffers reflection, and accordingly half a 
period diftcreTicc of phase is introduced. These rings contract as the 
pftiquity of the light is increased. The opposite occurs in the case of 
Newton’s rings. 

The colours of mixed plates were attributed by Young to interfer- 
ence, on the supposition that part of the transmitted light passes 
through one of tlie constituents of the mixture and part through the 
other, and the explanation from this point of view has been followed 
up by Verdet.^ Thus if part of the incident light be refracted through 
the plate at an angle and another part at an angle then by Ex. 
Art. 71 the relative retardation between these parts is 
5 — cos rj “ fjL^ cos 7 * 2 ), 

and when this is an even or an odd number of half wave lengths there 
will be a corresponding increase or diminution of intensity. For 
normal incidence 5 = -- /i.,), and the bright and dark rings ^vill 

correspond to 

* = 

according as n is even or odd. 

In the case of the coloured rings of thin plates seen by transmitted 
light the bright and dark rings correspond to thicknesses 
, ; 2«' = jx, 

•.according as n is oven or odd. 

Hence the thicknesses e and e\ at which rings of the same order 
..*(») occur in the two experiments, are in the ratio 

» Wood, PhU. Mag., ser, 6 , vol. 7, p. 379, April 1904. 

* Verdet, Optiqtie physique^ tome i, p. 155. 
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Examples 

1. If the constituents of the mixed plate be water and air, we have approximately 
= J and /ia=l, therefore 

e \ 

« “ 6 * 

But the squares of the diameters of the rings are proportional to the thicknesses, 
consequently the diameters of corresjwnding rings of the two systems are in the 
ratio 1 : 

2. Tlie expression /xj cos cos r., increases with the angle of incidence, and 

the rings consequently contract in diameter. For 

dh — e{iJ^, sin r^ir^- iiin rj(frj) = c sin i{d)\, - dr^), 

but fii sin sin therefore dr.Jdi\—n^ cos r ,/^2 therefore dr., is greater 

than dry^ therefore d6 is positive and 8 increases with /. 


Nnvtons Obser cations on the Diffusion JUngs of Thick Plates 

Opticks, book ii. part iv. : “There is no glass or speculum how wellsoevcr polished, 
but, besides the light which it refracts or reflects icgularly, scatters every way 
irregularly a faint light, by means of which the polish’d surface, when illuminated 
in a dark room by a beam of the sun’s light, may bo easily scon in all positions of the 
eye. There are certain phenomena of this scattered light wliich, when I first observed 
them, seem’d very strange and surprising to me. My observations were a.s follows. 

^“065. 1.— The sun shining into my darken’d chamber through a hole ono-third 
of an inch wide, I let the intromitted beam of light fall perpendicularly upon a 
glass siieculum ground concave on one side and convex on the other, to a sphere of 
five feet and eleven inches radius, and quick-silvered over on the convex side. And 
holding a white opake chart, or a quire of paper at the centre of the spheres to which 
the speculum was ground — that is, at a distance of five feet and eleven inches from 
the speculum--in such a manner, that the beam of light might pass through a little 
hole in the middle of the chart to tfie speculum, and thence be reflected back to the 
same hole : I oliserved upon the chart four or five concentric irises or rings of colours, 
like rainbows, encompassing the hole much after tiic maiinei that those which (iu 
the fourth and following observations of the first part of this third hook) appear’d 
between the object-glasses, encompa.sse<l the black spot, but yet larger and fainter 
than those. . . . When the sun shone very clear there appeared faint lineaments of a 
sixth and seventh. If the distance of the chart from the speculum w'as much greater - 
' or much less than that of six feet, the rings became dilute and vanished. And if 
the distance of the speculum from the window wa.s nmch greater than tliat of six 
feet, the reflected l>eam of light would lie so broad at the distance of six feet from 
the speculum wliere the rings appeared, as to obscure one or two of the innermost 
rings. And therefore I usually placed the speculum at about six feet from the 
window ; so that its focus might fall in with the centre of its concavity at the rings ' 
upon the chart.” 

3. — Measuring the diameters of these rings as accurately as I could» I ' 
found . , . the squares of the diameters of the (bright) rings in the progression, 

1, 2, 3, 4, etc. I measured also the diameters of the dark circles between ‘ 

luminous ones, and found their squares in the progression of the numbers 

3i, etc.” (that is 1, 3, 5, 7, etc.). ' 

“ Obs, 6.-^. . . If the s{)ecu1um was illuminated with red (light), the rings . 

. were totally red with dark intervals, if with blue they were totally blue, and so 
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of th? other colours. ... In the red they were largest, and the indigo and violet 
least, and in the intermediate colours, yellow, green, and blue, they were of several 
intermediate bignesses.” ^ 

*^Ohs. 7. By analogy ... it seemed to me that these colours were produced 
by this thick plate of glass much after the manner that those were produced by 
very thin plates. For upon trial I found that if the quicksilver were rubbed off 
the backside of the speculum, the glass alone would cause the same rings of colours, 
but much more faint than before ; and therefore the phenomenon depends not upon 
the quicksilver, unless so far as the quicksilver by increasing the reflexion of the 
backside of the glass increases the light of the rings of colour. I found also that a 
speculum of metal without glass . . . produced none of these rings, and thence I 
understood that these rings arise not from one specular .surface alone, hut depend 
upon the two surfaces of the plate of glass whereof the sj)eculum was made, and upon 
the thickness of the glass between them.” 

Experimenting with spcc\ila of different thick nes.se.s, Newton found that the 
squares of the radii of the rings varied inversely as the thickness of the glass (see 
Observation 9). 

“ Ohs, 12.— When the colours of the prism wore cast sucees.sively on the specu- 
lum, that ring which in the two last observations was white, was of the same big- 
ness in all th(! colours, luit the rings without it w'crc gicatcr in the green than in the 
bine, and still greater in the yellow and greatest in the led. And, on the contrary, 
the rings within that white circle were less in the green than in the blue and less m 
the yellow and least in the red.” 



CHAPTER IX 
DIFFRACTION 

Section I. — The Elementary Theo 

126. Diffraction — Introduetory. — By far the greatest difficulty 
encountered at the outset of the wave theory was the explanation of 
the rectilinear propagation of light. This difficulty confronted the 
early founders of the theory, and those who feared to encounter it 
became partisans of the emission theory from which the principle 
flowed as a natural consequence. A closer examination of the facts, 
however, shows that light suffers some deviation from tlie rectilinear, 
course in passing by the edge of an opaque obstacle ; that it does bend 
round corners as required by the wave theory, but, as the wave length 
is excessively small, the intensity falls off rapidly within the geometri- 
cal shadow, and the amount of bending observable is so slight that 
careful examination is required to detect it. When light passes 
through a very small aperture, the dimensions of which are comparable 
with the wave length, it is not propagated through the aperture as a‘ 
definite ray or pencil, but diverges in all directions just as sound does^ 
when passing through an aperture of a few feet in diameter. 

On the other hand, well-marked sound shadows are formed 
huge obstacles, such as mountains or large buildings, and the existence 
of these may be often noticed by the most casual observers. ^ 

The phenomena which occur when light passes through a 
narrow aperture or close to the edge of an opaque obstacle, and wi^io|i^ 
arise from the light deviating from the rectilinear path, are classifi^’i 
and studied under the title of Diffraction, These appearanceSnai^ 
depicted at the boundaries of the geometrical shadow, and while;^ 
other theories have failed to account for them, the wave thebi^^ 
explains and even predicts the phenomena truly. * 

The fii|t obeervations on diffraction were made by Grimaldi,Vshi^ 

hysUo-mathesis de Itmine, eoloribus et iride, Bononire, 1666. 

242 
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the middle of the' seven^enth ^century. .Having admitted a cone of C 
light into a darkened chamber through a very small aperture, he 
jfound that when a small opaque obstacle was placed in the cone 
its shadow on a screen was much larger than its geometric projection, 
so that the light suffered some deviation from the rectilinear course 
in passing the edge of the obstacle. On observing the shadows 
;attentively he found that they were bordered by three iris-coloured 
fringes, running parallel to the edge of the shadoV, and decreasing 
in width’ and intensity as their distance from it increased. Similar 
fringes may also bo observed, urwler favourable conditions, within the 
fifhadows of narrow obstacles such as a fine wire or hair. 

The phenomena of diffraction wore sub.sequently examined by 
Hooke ^ and Newton. ^ The experiment of Grimaldi was varied ^ 
by Newton, who transmitted light through a very narrow aperture 
between two knife edges and observed the image it cast upon a 
screen. The image ^was bordered by three iris-coloured bands, in 
which the colours succeeded each other i\s in the rings of thin 
plates — violet nearest the shadow and red farthest removed from 
it. He observed the same appearances in the exterior of the 
shadow, of many obstacles, but he docs not mention the brilliant 
fringes which occur in the interior of the shadows of narrow obstacles, 
although Grimaldi had observed the crested fringes at the angles of 
shadoM’s. 

The first application of the wave theory to the explanation of 
diffraction phenomena was made by Dr. Young,® who attributed the 
fringes to the interference of the direct light which passes very close 
to t^ edge with the light reflected by the edge at grazing incidence. 
That the effects are not produced by the interference of two pencils of 
light, such as Young imagined, is proved by the fact that they do not 
depend on the degree of j)olish or sharpness of the edge. Fresnel 
observed that whether light p<xssed over the back or edge of a razor 
the fringes produced were the same, and this he confirmed by exact 
experiments.** If the fringes depended in any way on the light 
reflected at the edge of the obstacle, they should vary in intensity or 
position when the degree of polish or the material of the edge is 
altered. 

i^.To ascertain whether the form of the edge had any eflfect on 

^ * Hooke, Posthumous fVorls, p. 190, London, 1705. 

* Newton, Opticks^ book iii. 

® Yonng, “On the Theory of Light and Colours,” Phil, Trans, p. 21, 1802; 
on Natural Philosophy, pp. 342, 365, 1807. 

■ * Fresnel, (SuvrsLeompUtes, tom. i. pp. 148, 280, 
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Fresnel, the fringes, Fresnel took two plates of steel, the edge of each 
. being rounded off in one half of its length, but sharp in the 
remaining half. He placed the rounded portion of each opposite 
the sharp part of the other. If the position of the fringes 
depended on the sharpness of the edge the effect would here 
be doubled, and the fringes would appear broken in the midst. 
On the contrary, they were found perfectly straight throughout 
their entire length. Young’s explanation is therefore incorrect, and 
it is to Fresnel that we owe the true solution of the problem, and the 
deduction of general expressions for the effect of a wave at any point. 

According to Fresnel the phenomena of diffraction are to be 
attributed to the mutual interference of the secondary wavelets which 
diverge from the wave front. Each element of the primary wave, 
when it reaches the obstacle, is considered as the centre of a diverging 
wavelet, and the resultant of all the secondary waves he expressed by 
means of two integrals taken within limits determined by the parti- 
cular nature of the problem under consideration. The problem of 
diffraction was thus solved by the principle of Huygens combined with 
the principle of interference.^ 

diffraction phenomena are, therefore, due to the mutual interfer- 
ence of the disturbances propagated from the various elements of a 
single wave, just as the interference phenomena described in the fore- 
going chapters are due to the mutual interference of two trains of 
waves. The bright focus of a lens exists because the disturbances 
propagated there by the wave passing through the lens agree in phase 
and produce an intense effect. At other points destructive interference 
of the wavelets occurs, and there is no illumination. \ ^ 

In the hands of Fresnel- the theory was developed to such 
perfection that little room was left for addition, and by the exact 
agreement of the results of careful observation with the anticipations 
of analysis, the evidence furnished in its favour is so overwhelming that, 
to those who impartially examine it, little doubt is left as to its tnitb. 

In this section we shall confine ourselves to a general explanation 
of the phenomena by elementary methods, so that we may become 
acquainted with the general facts of some important cases before 
entering upon the more intricate investigations. It should be observed 

^ Marian {M6m. deVAcadimu dci Sciences, p. 53, 1738) and Dutour (J/^. 
VAcOddmie des ScU^cas, tome v. p . 365, 1768) conceived that the fringes depended on 
the refraction of the light by a thin layer of condensed air on the edge of the obstacle, 
but that this is not the case is proved by the fact that diffraction takes place in 
Tacunm exactly as in air. 

^ [It appears from a note of Prof. Preston’s that his opinion of FresnePs work on 
diffraction was considerably modified after the publication of the second edition.} , 
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that the fringes which are known as Fresners are obtained without the 
use of a lens. They are formed at any distance from the source, and 
are of the nature of shadows and not images. Needless to say, when 
they are formed they can be examined by means of an eye-piece with 
the object of seeing them on a larger scale. 

1R7. A Straight Edge. — The first case of diffraction which we 
shall consider is that presented when light, diverging from a luminous 
point (such i\& the image of the sun produced by a lens of short focal 
length), passes by the straight edge of an opaque screen. Let 0 
(Fig. 107) be a luminous point emitting spherical waves, AB an 
opaque obstacle perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, then if the light be propagated 
accurately in right lines from 0 there should 
be uniform illumination above the line 0AM, 
and complete darkness below it on a screen 
PQ placed to receive the light after it passes 
over the obstacle AB. It is observed, how- 
ever, that the illumination does not become 
zero immediately below M, but that it fades 
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away contiauaudij and rapidly, and there is complete darkness at a 
small distance below M. Immediately above M, on the other hand, 
the illumination is not uniform, but passes through a series of maxima 
and minima, giving rise to a series of brilliant fringes parallel to the 
sdge of the obstacle AB. These fringes become less distinctly marked 
bhe further we recede from M, the boundary of the geometrical shadow, 
bill at length they are wholly obliterated ami merge into uniform 
Illumination at a short distance from M. 

The shadow is thus not distinctly marked by the line 0AM, as 
bhe geometrical theory of optics would indicate, but the light fades 
iway gradually on one side, and passes through many alternate suc- 
jessions of brightness and darkness, forming fringes, on the other. 
The appearance of these fringes is independent of the distances of the 
two screens from the luminous point, the scale merely varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, and from their constant character they may be 
readily recognised in experiments in which they occur associated with 
)ther fringes. 

Let us now consider the illumination at any point P on the screen 
outside tjie geometrical shadow. We have already found (Chap. III.) 
ihat the effect of the wave SA at P is confined to a limited number 
>f half-period elements around the pole R. If therefore P is so far 
"etnoved from M that none of the effective elements of the wave at P 
^re intercepted by the screen AB, then the illumination at P will be 
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; ' affected in no way by the obstacle AB. ^ut if P be so near m tnat. 
' . the arc RA contains only a portion of the effective elements of the 
lower half of the wave, the other part being intercepted by tbe‘ 
obsteclo, we may roughly consider the illumination at P as consisting 
of two portions, one the entire half wave RS and the other the pairt, 
FWnges RA consisting of a few half-period elements. Now if RA contains anl 
ootaide. gyen number of these elements they will mutually interfere in pairs 
and should have little effect at P. Whereas if RA contains an odd 
number the effect should be much greater at P. We are led to infer 
then that the illumination at P is a maximum or a minimum according 
as the arc RA contains an odd or an even tmmber of half-period 
elements. That is, if 

AP- RP = (2/i + (maximum brightneaa), 

and if 

AP - RP = 2^2 (minimum briglitnesa), 


the difference of the distfinces AP and RP remaining constant, the 
point P will move along a hyperbola having A and 0 for foci, for 
% 

OP-AP=OR-(AP-RP), 


and OR is constant, therefore the difference of the distances of P 
from the fixed points 0 and A is constant. P therefore describes a 
hyberbola, but its curvature is so small that it almost coincides with 
its asymptotes. 

Denoting 0 A by a and AM by b we can easily calculate the distance 
X = PM of any bright or dark band from M ; for ^ 


OP=^a + i + .,; 


and Al’-/>-i- 


Therefore 


or 


2{a ± b) 


2 b { a \ h )~'^2 


2b' 


(for a bright or dark band)^ 


Hence for maximum brightness 


* Or thus; the angle PAM is very small and eijual to twice the angle AR0|: 
where D is the point in which a circle, centre P, radius I’R, cuts PA, therefore 


a'R “ a . ^ AOR a ’ a-\-V 
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and for unnimum brightness 



When the screen PM is moved nearer to or farther froiii||the 
^obstacle AB, the distance a remains constant while b varies ; the corre- 
;sponding values of x are the ordinates of the hyperbola mentioned 
^above. 

if , To determine the illumination at any point P inside the geometrical 
shadow, we must observe that the part of the wave which propagates 
light to P is only a fraction of half a wave. The point R (Fig. 108) 

■ is now below the edge of the obstacle, so 
that some of the powerful elements are 
intercepted by the screen. The light from 
i^the point A is, however (of the effective* 
part of the wave), that which requires least 
time reach P. If therefore we divide 
the part AS of the wave into half-period 
elements with respect to P beginning at A, 
the first element AM^ will be the most 

powerful, and the others will be smaller and become rapidly 
equal to one another, so as to destroy each other’s effect at P. 
The resultant effect at P is therefore confined to a few half- 
^ periods near the edge A of the obstacle, and these will give a 
resultant illumination at P. However, as P sinks farther into the 
shadow, the obliquity of the line PA to the wave front will increase, 
and the consecutive half-period elements AMj, M2, Mg, etc., with respect 
to P will gradually become smaller and more nearly equal in effect, till 
f finally, when P is a small distance below’ M, the whole effective portion 
of the wave is cut oft' and the resultant at P is zero. 

/ Consequently wo conclude that the light falls off continuously but > 
rapidly within the geometrical shadow, and alternations of brightness ^ 
and darkness do not occur. 

It is not difficult to see that diffraction fringes can be exhibited 
only when the angular diameter of the source of light is small. For 
41 the luminous origin subtends any considerable angle at the eye, each 
ppint of it will give rise to a corresponding set of fringes, and the 
. multitude of sets will be so superposed and intermixed as to obliterate 
all visible effect. 

In practice a strip of light from a narrow slit is used, and the fringes 
^ viewed through an eye-piece mounted on an*optical bench. 

^ 128. Narrow Wire, — Let us now consider the case of a very 
^hairow opaque obstacle, such as a hair or a hue wire. Let the opaque > 
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screen AB of the preceding article be limited on the lower side, so 
that it becomes a narrow strip intercepting the light from 0. The 
shadow on the screen MN (Fig. 109) will be bounded externally on 
eacl^side by a system of fringes similar to those just described, and 
accordingly attributable to the same cause. The system on either side 
is produced by the light which piissed that side of the obstacle acting 
nearly independently of that w^hich passed 
the other side. The upper system is due 
mainly to the diffraction of the light from 
0 over the upper side A of the obsUicle, 
and the lower system by the diffraction of 
the light at the lower side B. 

In addition to these systems of 
fringes, however, there is another set of 

Fig. H)y. . ° . 

brilliant bands situated ^inside the geo- 
metrical shadow (MN) of the obstacle (if it be suflicieritly narrow). 
This system consists of finer lines than the others, and, unlike them, 
of equal wddth throughout. It remains therefore to account for this 
internal system by the theory.^ 

In the preceding article we have seen that the effect of the portion 
AS of the wave at any point P inside the geometrical shadow is duo 
entirely to a few half-period .elements at A, the others mutually de- 
stroying each other. The portion AS of the wave may therefore be 
replaced by a small luminous source near A, so far as its effect in 
illuminating P is concerned. Similarly the lower portion BT of the 
wave, in illuminating P, is equivalent to a small luminous source near 
B. Thus any point P within the shadow is illuminated by both sources 
at the same time ; these sources will therefore, like two small near 
apertures, produce the phenomena of interference inside the shadow, 
and the fringes which occur there are accordingly accounted for. 

If the obstacle AB is not very narrow, then there will be no internal 
fringes, but a gradual fading away of the light at each side of its 
geometrical shadow and the usual system of external diffraction fringes 
on each side. When the obstacle is narrow, however, the illumination 
inside M overlaps that inside N, and interferes with it. Or we might put 

^ Diffraction fringeg may be exhibited on a minute scale by candle light, with no 
other apparatus than a small lens having a fine wire stretched across in contact with 
its sarfkce. Holding the other surface next the eye, if we look through the lens at 
the flame of a candle at some distance, or, what is better still, at its light admitted 
through a narrow slit, the^wire being parallel to the slit, the dark image of the wire 
will be seen edged by the external fringes, and the shadow marked by the internal 
fringes in a remarkably beautiful and distinct manner (see B. Powell, PhU, Mag. 
and Am*, January 1832). 
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it thus; with the straight edge any point inside the shadow is illuminated 
by a small source at A. If the obstacle be narrow this point is also 
illuminated by a small source at B, and if the distance AB between 
these sources is small enough, they will interfere and produce fringes 
in the interior of the geometrical shadow. It is clear that these fringes 
are given by the equations 

AP-I)P=hJ;, anil 

2’ c 2 

where n is even for the bright bands and odd for the dark ones. 

That the internal fringes are due to the interference of the two 
portions of light which pass over the edges of the narrow obstacle w;is 
proved conclusively by Dr. Young. He showed that when the light 
from one side was intercepted by an opaque screen either before or 
after it reached tjie obstacle, the whole system of internal fringes dis- 
appeared, and the ordinary external diffraction fringes alone remained 
on that side over which the light was allowed to pass. It is clear 
therefore that the internal fringes are due to the joint working of 
the light which passes both sides of the obsUicle, whilst the external 
fringes on the upper and lower sides of the shadow are due to the 
practically independent action of the portion of the light which passes 
on these sides respectively. 

\\ 129. Narrow Rectangular Aperture. — Let us now turn to the 
quasi-complemcntary ease — that in which the light from a source 0 is 
admitted to a screen through a very narrow slit or rectangular aper- 
ture. First consider the illumination at any point P (Fig. 110) of the 
screen outside the boundary of the geo- 
metrical image of the aperture. As before, 
we divide AB into a series of half-period 
elements with respect to P, beginning at A, 
as the light reaches P from this point first. 

Then the point P will be the centre of a 
bright or dark band according as the differ- 
ence BP - AP is an odd or an even number 
of half wave lengths. If the difference is equal to an even number of 
half waves there will be an even number of half-period elements in 
AB, which will mutually interfere at P, and the effect will be less than 
if there is an odd number of half-period elements in AB. There will 
thus bo two systems of fringes, one on each side of the geometric image 
of the aperture, the bright and dark bands of which correspond to odd 
and values of n respectively. This is just the reverse of what 
takes place in the fringes formed in the interior of the shadow of an 
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opaque obstacle. The position of these fringes is given as utual by 
the equations 

BP-AP=nv mdx=^nl * 

2 c 2 ’ . 

where n is oven for the dark and odd for t{io bright bands. ' ; 

Now if the screen is so remote from the aperture that AM ~ BM is ^ 
less than half a wave, then the first band will lie outside the edge of J 
the image, and the systems of fringes already mentioned will represent 
the complete phenomena. But if the screen is so near the aperture 
that the difference of the distance^ of M (or N) from A and B is a 
number of half waves, fringes are visible within the projection of the 
aperture also. The illumination at any point Q of this image is due 
to the two portions into which OQ divides the wave AB. These por- 
tions are sensibly different in magnitude as well as obliquity, and their ' 
joint effect at Q requires a more complete investigation (Art. J54). - 
> 130. Circular Aperture. — Among the most strikiiig of the pheno- 
mena of diffraction are those produced when light, diverging from 
a luminous origin, passes through a small circular aperture such as a 
pin-hole in a sheet of lead. When the aperture is viewed through a 
lens it appears as a brilliant spot surrounded by a series of vivid rings, 
and as the distance between the aperture and the eye is altered these 
rings vary in the most beautiful manner. The central white spot con- 
tracts to a point and vanishes as the eye approaches the aperture while 
the rings close in upon it in succession, and the centre passes in 
succession through a series of most beautiful hues similar to those 
presented in the colours of thin plates. 

The points of maximum and minimum intensity on the central 
line are easily determined. Thus let 0 be the luminous origin (Fig. 

■ Ill), AB a section of the aperture, 

and OMP a line through its centre M. 
The, illumination at P is found by divid- ■ 
ing the wave into half-period elements 
as it diverges through AB. Thus let 
Mp Mg, Mg, etc., be a series of points 
on the wave front marking the half-f 
period elements. Then, as shown in;^ 
Art. 63, the consecutive zones approxi-.j, 
matefy destroy each other, and if the| 
aperture transmits an even number of them, the illumination at P will| 
be very feeble whereas if it transmits an odd number the illumip|btton| 
will be largely increased. Hence as P travels along the axis^eSf t^e '' 
apertuift the intensity of the illumination at it passes through 
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ouccession of maxima and minima. The distance of any ^int of 
maximum or miriiraifm intensity from the aperture is easily calculated. 

( For if we denote CM and PM by a and b respectively it follows at 
bhce from the expression of Art. 53 that the area of each half-period 
element' is very approximately equal to 

jrabX 

b 

since the radius of the aperture is small compared with either a or h. 

; Denoting this radius by the area of the aperture will be TTf\ and if 
this contains n half-period elements we have approximately 

TTubnX 
irr-— , • 

(t + b 

The positions of the points of maximum and minimum intensity 
along the axis lire consequently given approximately by the equation ^ 

6- r' - 

naX - r~ 

where r is the radius of the aperture. The dark points correspond to 
the even values of and the brightest points to odd values. 

Since the distance of any bright point from M depends on A, it 
follows that when white light is used points of maximum brightness Dispersion 
for the different colours will be situated at different distances from M, ®^“****®®*.- 
Ihe red being nearest M and the violet farthest away ; there will not, 
therefore, bo any points of complete darkness, but the centre of the 
image will pass through a succession of richly coloured hues, following 
each other nearly in the order of Newton s scale. 

The dark {H^iiits correspond to the even values of /?, but a closer 
calculation shows that in this case, as in the case of a rectangular 
aperture, the points of maximum brightness are not exactly half-way 

^ This result may be easily deduced directly by expressing the pith retardation 
of the ray PAO, which passes the edge of the aperture, relatively to the ray PMO 
which passes through the centre, Tims since r is small we have 

OA = rt + „ > andPA-Af .* 


Consequently the retardation is 

• 3-r(OA rPA) - (rt + /d 



wherfl 3=4nX when the aperture contains a whole number of lialf-period elements. 
This expression also gives ralX/ia + b) &s the approximate area of each half-period 
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between the points of darkness. Both these questions will therefore 
be resumed in the next chapter, and be more fully dealt with. 

|V , |481.\Xjione Plates. — We have seen that the consecutive annuli 
^ into which the circular aperture AB is divided approximately destroy 
each other in pairs at P. If then the alternate annuli—/.^, the 2nd, 
4th, 6th, etc. — be covered with some opaque subsUince, the others 
would be left free to have their full effect, and we should expect P to 
be brightly illuminated. The theory here is in complete accordance 
with the results of observation. Such plates, with alternately opaque 
and transparent annuli, may be obtiiined by photography, and it is 
found that, although there is an important difference, they resemble 
a lens in bringing light from any origin 0 to the same point P as focus. 

* The difference is that the light which passes through the second trans- 
parent annulus arrives at P a complete period later than the light 
from the first. Similarly the path of the light from the third is a 
wave length greater than the path of the light from the second, and 
so on. Whereas in the case of a lens the characteristic is that all the 
light which reaches the focus from 0 arrives there in the same time ; 
the phases of all the Avaves which reach the focus are the same 
because the times occupied by them in travelling there from 0 are 
the same for all. A zone jdate has therefore the property of a 
condensing lens. 

To construct a zone plate it is only necessary to describe on a 
slip of white paper a series of concentric circles of radii proportional to 
the square roots of the natural numbers, i.e. 1, >./2, v'4, etc. 

The areas of these circles are directly as the natural numbers, and the 
area included between any pair of consecutive circles is constant, 
hence if the alternate annuli be blackened over, the others remaining 
white, we will have a sketch of a zone plate, but on much too large a 
scale. A miniature photograph of it may now l)e made on a thin plate 
of gla.ss, and it is found that when this plate is interposed in the path 
of a beam of light it produces the effect described. The light is 
brought to a focus at a point P such that the rings on the plate are 
haU-period elements with respect to it. The focus of the red light is 
of course, as before, nearer the plate than the focus of the violet light. 
The reverse holds in the case of a lens, for the violet, being most 
refrangible, comes to a focus nearest the lens. a 

If it be fKJssible, instead of blackening out every alternate zone, 
to alter the phase due to these zones by half a period'^ a fourfold 
intensity at P will be obtained compared with that du^ to a zone, 
plate. This result has actually been brought about by R. W. Wood, 
who makes what he calls a phase -reversal plate. A drawing is 
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prepared as before with alternate zones blacked out. This is photo- 
graphed on a sensitive plate, consisting of a gelatin film impregnated 
with a solution of bichromate of potash. The parts on which light 
falls are made less soluble by the light. If the plate be now 
“ developed ” by soaking in slightly warmed water, the parts which 
have not been illuminated dissolve more quickly than the alternate 
zones. They are fixed by being simply allowed to dry. If a number 
of such plates be developed for different times the expectation is that 
one or more will approximately give the dcsire<l result. This follows 
because any change of phase so brought about less than half a w'ave 
length will be better than none at all. 

132. Opaque Circular Disc. — In applying the theory to the case 
of diffraction by an opaque circular disc, Poisson was led to the 
startling conclusion that the illumination at the centre of the shadow 
should be the same as when the disc is removed, and Arago showed 
that this was verified by experiment.' Without entering into a com- 
plete investigation wc can see that the illumination along the axis of Uuiform 
the disc should be nearly uniform and approximately the same as 
when the disc is removed except close to the disc. For, take any 
point on the axis of the disc, and divide the wave into half-period 
elements with respect to it, beginning at the edge of the disc. The 
first half-period element, which immediately surrounds the edge of 
the disc, is the most powerful, and plays the part ordinarily taken 
by the centre zone of the w^ave. As in Chap. 111., it follows that the 
resultant effect is approximately equal to half that of the first existing 
zone, and when the obliquity is very small this will be very nearly 
the same as \m (Art. 52), w'hich represents the effect of the whole 
wave. The illumination, however, must fall oft' gradually as the 
point under consideration approaches the disc, for when the point 
is near the disc the obliquity of the first zone passing the edge is 
greater than when the point is farther away. In other words, the 
effective portion of the wave is to some extent cut oft' when the 
point is near the disc. 

This result is easily understood by remembeviug the bending, or 

' Verdet asserts {Lei^ons d’optiqur physique^ t. 1, p. 2,'SO) tliat Delislo was the 
^Brst to observe the existence of a bright spot at tlie centre of the shadow of an 
opaque screen, of circular form and of very small dimensions. This assertion is 
repeated in several text-hooks. The reference given by Verdet is to a paper by 
Delisle Acad, des Scv'iiccs, 1715, p. 166). This pa|>er, however, deals entirely 

with the eHcnml fringes, the innermost of which is declared to be the brightest of 
the half-dozen that were seen. There is no reference to internal fringes or to a 
bright spet. Nor is there any such reference in Delisle’s Menmrs published in 
1738 at St. Petersburg, inhere he had been ap|)ointed Professor of Astronomy. 
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diffractioD) of the light which takes place into the geometrical sh^oif.' 

• When the obstacle is a small circular disc this diffracted light overla|l^ ^ 
from al^ sides at each point on the axis. At any one of these points;* 
all the diffracted light is in the same phase, and there is consequently 
no destructive interference at any point on tlm axis. At a point riot ^ 
on the axis the components of the diffracted light differ in phase^r 
and there is interference, so that, when white light is used, what 
is observed is a system of rings surrounding a white centre, the in- 
tensity at the centre being practically the same as if the disc were 
removed. ; 

The experiment is not very difficult to peiform. It is necessary 
that the disc should have a very smooth edge ; otherwise each 
inequality gives rise to extra fringes 
which mix and cross so as to introduce 
great confusion. It can be suspended 
by fine fibres or mounted on an optic- 
ally finished glass plate or on a selected 
sheet of mica. The size that can be 
used depends upon the brightness of 
the source, which is usually a strongly 
illuminated pin-hole — quarter of an 
inch diameter works very well. The 
source does not need to be precisely 

Fig. lllrt, , ^ ^ . 

on the axis ; and in conseciucnce the 
bright spot obtained is an image of the source when an extended 
one is used. The accompanying figure (Fig. 1 1 lo) shows the effect 
for a triangular source ^ 

183. Babinet’s Principle. — When light is transmitted through a 
very small aperture we have seen that there will be illumination, 
at points considerably outside its geometrical image. But when the 
aiperture is of sensible magnitude, an image of it is depicted on the' 
screen, and at the borders of this image the illumination falk off 
gradually. Now at any point outside the image, or at any fx)int oF;!, 
the pattern where the illumination is zero, the effect produced l^y any,^ 
part or parts of the aperture must be exactly equal and opposite tpij 
the effect of the yemainder of the aperture. Thus if Sj be the area pi 
any portion or any number of portions, isolated or continuous, of th|J 

* Porter, Phil, April 1914. We thus have the possibility of obtainlu^J^ 

sharp images of small objects, ujting an opaque dine imfeml of a Una. The 
consists of nnmeroas bright spots partly overlapping their neighbours. The side. 
this triangle is more than forty times the diameter of the true blight spot in 
When a pin-holr^is employed as sonree the spot obtained has always a very ’ 

edge, wbeteas for the true spot the boundary should die away gradually. 
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aperture, Sg the ^ea of the remainder, and S the whole area, we have 

'f 8=81 + 82, 

,.ahd if the vibration produced by at P, a point outside the iitage, be^ 
yj » a sin </>, then the vi|)ration produced by Sg will be yg = - a sin 
s for the resultant is zero. Hence it follows that if any part or parts Sg 
^ of the aperture be supposed opaque, the remainder Sj being left trans- 
. parent, so that diffraction may occur when light is transmitted through 
the transparent parts, the vibration and illumination at P will be 
determined by the ecpiations 

?/, = a si»i 0, ami Ij = (d, 

^ while if the foregoing opaque portion 83 be supposed transpfirent, and 
the transparent portions Sj opa<[ue, the illumination at P when the 
light is transmitted through Sg will be determined by 

y.> - -«sin and I., 

that is, Ij = b^ = a'-, or the illumination is nmiltered when we suppose 
the transparent parts of the aperture to become opacpie and the 
opaque* parts transparent. 

This princi[)lo is due to Babinet,^ and applies to any point at 
which the illumination due to the whole aperture is zero. 

If the point P be illuminated, then the whole aperture S transmits 
a vibration represented by the equation 

sin (w^ + a), 

while any selected portion 8j of it produces the vibration 

= sin (wf + aj), 

, and the remainder of the aperture produces 
!' - «... sin (w^ + eu). 

The vibrations due to the portions 8j and 8 .,, in general, will differ 
in phase and amplitude, but they will bo connected with the vibration 
due to the complete aperture 8 by the equation (Art. 43 ) 

A “ = + 2 a, «2 cos (a, - a>), 

or denoting the corresponding illuminations by I, Ij, and I.,, we have 

I = Ij + Ig + 2 \(l,l2 coa (a, - Og). 

If ttj - ttj = ^TT, then I = Ij + l2- It should be remarked therefore thav 
we have the equation Ij + Ig = I only in the special case when the vibra- 
.tione from Sj and 83 differ in phase by a quarter period. Attention is 

^ Babinet, CompUs mtdus, tome iv. 688, 1887. 
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directed to this point* for it is not unusual to find it assumed that 
I = Ij -f Ig universally, or that the illumination in one case is exactly 
complementary to that in the other.^ 

When we know the vibration // produced by the whole aperture, 
and the vibration produced by any piirt, 4ve can calculate by the 
above equations the vibration illuinination Ig, produced by the 

remainder. Thus if the aperture S be supposed very large, so that 
practically the whole wave may reach any point P on the screen, then 
if y be the vibration excited at P by the complete wave, that when 
any area of the wave is stopped by an opaque obstticlc, y, that of 
the remainder, viz. the vibration due to that part of the wave which 
passes the obstacle, then we have 

The vibration y will be practically uniform all over the screen, so that 
we have 

Vi T" //•_»“ c’onstaiit, 

but Ii + 12 is not constant, for we have seen that + 1., is not equal to 
I except in a very special case. If y^ be the vibration at any point 
when light passes through a narrow rectangular aperture, and y, the 
vibration at the same point when the aperture is replaced by a wire of 
the same width, than + //.,= //, which is constant over the screen, but 
we cannot say that the illuminations at any point are complementary 
in the two cases. The same remark applies to the case of a circular 
aperture and an opaque di.sc of the .siime dimensions.- 
> Such screens are called rompUrnentary but the term must 

not be understood to refer to any complementary relation between the 
Quasi-com- illuminations j it merely signifies that the transparent portions of one 
^l^ntary replaced by opa(pie parts in the other, and vicf versd. In 

the case of an opaque disc we have seen that the illumination is 
approximately uniform along the central line, while in the ca.se of the 
circular aperture it passes through a .series of maxima and minima. So 
again it is the outside of the image of a large obstacle that is bordered 
with diffraction fringes, whereas in the ca.se of the corresponding aper- 
ture the fringes lie within the geometrical image and the patterns are 
not complementary. 

' [These results are well illustrated by Fig. 10 on p. 49 if we siipiiose the circle 
C deleted and the angle AOB variable. OP, OQ, OR repre.sent 1 /,, and y-Vi + y^ 
respectively, and OA, OB, OC arc proportional to arnl ^/I. If 1 = 1 , 4 . 

the angle AOB (the pliase diflerence) must be right. If n/I, and are known iis 
well 08 the difference AOC of the correspornling jihases, n/Ij is found as being 
proportional to CA or OB.] 

* If Ij corresponds to a circular aperture and to a disc, then (Art. 132) 
andI|-f2VId«co*^ = ®» or cos 5= Vb/I- 
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/ jl84. Coronas*- Young’s Erlometer.— We haVe already seen , that 
' When light* diverging from a luminoua point, passes by the edges of 
an opaque obstacle, systems of coloured fringes are formed parallel 
t^the edges of the shadow. In the case of a circular disc, or a 
cflcular aperture, the fringes form a system of concentric circular 
rings. Instead of a single aperture if we have a large number of 
irregularly distributed small equal apertures (or of a large number of 
equal circular discs) in an opaque screen it may be shown (see Art. 158) 
that the diffraction pattern is the same as that produced by a single 
aperture multiplied in intensity by the number of apertures. 

Instead of opaque discs we might equally have small regular 
globules of condensed vapour, as in a cloud,, and it is to the diffraction 
by these globules that the coloured rings seen around the sun and 
moon, when observed through a thin cloud, are dua These rings are Coronas, 
observed close to the surface of the sun and moon in hazy weather, 
and must not be confused with the larger rings or halos formed at Halos, 
some distance away. The halos are often seen in northern latitudes, 
and are due to ice crystals floating in the atmosphere, the angular 
radius of the first being from 22" to 23°. 

Newton observed coloured rings around both the sun and -moon, 
and he was the first to attribute them to the action of water 
globules in the air. He describes them as follows (Opticks, book ii. 
part iv.) : 

“For in June 1692 I j-aw by leilexion in a ve.s.sel of stagnating water three halos 
crowns, or rings, or colours about the sun, like three little rainbows, concentrick to 
j(lis body. The colours of the first or innermost crown were blue next the sun, red 
without, ami white in the Tnidille between the blue and red . . . these crowms 
enclosed one another immediately, so that their colours proceeded in this continual 
order from the sun outward. . . . Tim like crowns aj>pear sometimes about the 
moon, for in the beginning of the year 1661, February 19th, at night, I saw tw'osuch 
crowns about her. The diameter of the first or innernntst was about three degrees, 
and that of the second about five degrees and a half. ... At the same time there 
appeared a halo about 22” 35' distant from the centre of the moon. It was elliptical, 
and its long diameter was pejiamdicular to the horizon, verging belou farthest from 
. the moon. I am told that the moon 1ms sometimes three or more concentric crowns 
of colours encompassing her next about her body. The more equal the globules of 
‘ water or ice are to one another, the more crowns of colours will apjiear, and the 
colours will be the more lively. Tlie halo at the distance of 22"^ from the moon is 
of another sort. By its Wing oval and remoter from the moon below than above, I 
conclude that it was made by refraction in some sort of hail or snow floating in the 
, air in a horizontal posture, the refracting angle being about or 60".'’ 

Fraunhofer confirmed Newton’s views by showing that these 
ralourdd rings may be produced artificially by looking at a source of 
I light through a plate of glass covered with fine globules of condensed 
vaj^te or with lycopodium dust. The condition necessary for the 
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success of the experiment is that the globules should be of sensibly 
uniform size. He also obtained them with a large number of small 
metallic discs of equal size placed between two plates of glass, and he 
found that the diameters of the rings varied directly as the wave 
length, and inversely as the diameters of the discs. ^ 

M. Verdet^ reproduced an allied phenomenon by covering the 
object-glass of a telescope with a copper plate containing a large 
number of small circular holes distributed irregularly. On observing 
a distant source of light, he saw at the focus of the telescope a system 
of rings similar to the corome. These, however, belong to the 
category of Fraunhofer fringes. 

These appearances were also observed by Young,- who in a very 
ingenious manner contrived to apply them to the measurement of the 
diameter of fine fibres, or small particles of any kind. 

The apj\aratus invented by Young consisted of a metal plate per- 
forated with a small hole of about inch (0'5 mm.) in diameter. 
Around this aperture was a circle of smaller holes neat ly half an inch 
in radius. The flame of a lamp was placed immediately behind the 
aperture, and the plate viewed through the substance under examina- 
tion. -The central aperture is seen surrounded by a ring, which can 
be brought to coincide with the circle of small holes in the plate by 
moving the substance backwards or forwards along a graduated scale. 
The distance between the substance and aperture is retul off on the 
scale, and this varies inversely as the diameter of the ring, but theory 
shows that the diameters of the rings, produced by different sized 
particles, vary inversely as the diameters of the particles (see Art., 
163). Consequently it follows that the diameters of the particles are 
directly proportional to the distances between the substance and aper- 
ture when the ring appears to coincide with the circle of small holes 
perforated in the plate. An experiment is therefore made with 
particles of a known diameter, and this gives the constant of the 
instrument from which the diameters of any other small particles may 
be determined. Thus if d be the distance between the plate and 
substance containing particles of known radius r, when the ring and 
halo appear to coincide, and if 5 and p be the corresponding quantities 
for any other substance, then 



* Verdet, (Euvren, tom. v. p. 314. 

^ For An account of Young’s Eriometer see Art. Chromatics,” vol. iii. of Supple- 
ment to Ency, BrU, 1817 ; see also Phil. Mag. March 1881, and vol. xx. p. 354, 

im 
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Newton's Observations 

Opticks^ book iii. part i. fourth edition, 1730.— “ Grim aldo has informed us that 
iyi beam of the sun’s light be let into a dark room through a very small hole, the 
snadows of things in this light will be larger than they ought to be if the rays went 
on by the bodies in strait lines, and that these shadows have three parallel fiinges, 
bands, or ranks of color’d light adjacent to them. But if the hole be enlarged the 
fringes grow broad and.run into one another, so that they cannot be distinguished. 
These broad shadows have been reckon’d by some to proceed from the ordinary 
refraction of the air, but without due examination of the matter. For the circum- 
stances of the phenomenon, so far as I have observed them, are as follows. 

^^Ohs. ^1.— I made in a piece of lead a small hole witli a pin, whose breadth was 
the 42nd part of an inch. For 21 of tho.sr pins laid together took up the breadth 
of half an inch. Through this hole I let into my darkened chamber a beam of the 
sun’s light, and found that the shadow’s of liairs, thread, pins, straws, and such like 
slender subshuices ]>biced in this beam of light were considerably broader than they 
ought to be if the rays of light passed on by these bodies in right lines ... a hair 
of a man’s lioad, whose breadth was but the 2§0th part of an inch, being lield in 
this light, at the disbmce of about twelve feet from the hole, did cast a shadow' which 
at the distance of four inches from the hair was tlie .sixtieth part of an inch broad — 
that is, above four time.s broader than the hair, and at a distance of two feet from 
the hair was about the 28th part of an inch broad —that i.s, ten time.s broader than 
the hair, and at the distance of ten feet was the Sth part of an inch bioad— that is, 
35 times broadei'. 

“Nor is it material whether the hair bo eneomjiassed with air or with any other 
pellucid substance. For I w’ctted a polished plate of glass and laid the hair in the 
water upon the glass, and then laying another ixilished j>late of glass upon it, so 
that the water might fill up the 8j)ace between the glasses, 1 lield them in the afore- 
said beam of light, so that the light might pass through them perpendicularly, and 
the shadow of the Ihair was at the same distances as bigas before. . . . Therefore 
the great breadth of these shadows proceeds from some other cause than the refrac- 
tion of the air." 

He further observed that “The shadows of all bodies (metals, stones, glass, 
wood, horn, ice, etc.) in this light were border’d with three parallel fringes or bands 
of coloured light. . . . The colours proceeded in this order from the shadow ; violet, 
indigo, pale blue, green, yellow, red ; blue, yellow’, red ; pale blue, jvile yellow’ 
and red." 

Ohs. 8. — I caused the edges of two knives to be ground truly strait, and 
pricking their points into a board so that their edges might look towards one 
another, and meeting near their points contain a rectilinear angle, I fastened their 
handles together with pitch to make this angle invariable. The distance of the 
edges of the knives from one another at the distance of four inches from the angular 
point, where the edges of the knives met, was the eighth part of an inch ; and there- 
fore the angle contained by the edges was about one degree 54'. The knives thus fixed 
I ploT'ed in a beam of tlie sun’s light, let into my darken’d chamber through a hole 
the 42d part of an inch wide, at a distance of 10 or 15 feet from the hole, and let 
the light which passed between their edges fall very obliquely upon a smooth white 
ruler at a distance of half an inch or an inch from the kniveSi*and there saw the 
fringes, from the two edges of the knives run along the edges of the shadows of the 
knives in lines parallel to those edges without growing sensibly broader, till they 
met in angles equal to the angle contained by the edges of the knives, and where 

f iey mot and joined they ended without crossing one another. But if the ruler was 
eld at a much creater distance from the knives, the frinces where thev were farther 
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from their place of their meeting were a little narro^’er, and became something 
broai}er and broader as they approach’d nearer and nearer to one another, and after, 
they met they cross’d one another, and then became much broader than before. ’ ’ 
Whence I gather that the distances at which the fringes pass by the knives arc 
not increased nor alter’d by the approach of the knives, but the fmgles in which 
rays are there bent are much increased by that approach, and that the knife whiwi 
is nearest any ray determines which way the ray shall be bent, and the other knife 
increases the bent.” 

“06s. 10. — When the fringes of the shadows of the knives fell perpendicularly ' 
uiwn a i)aj>er at a gieat distance from the knives, they were in the form of liyper-" 
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bolas. ... Of these hyperbolas one asymptote is tlie line DlC, and their other 
asymptotes are parallel to the lines CA and CB. 

(In Fig. 112 CA and CB are parallel to the edges of the knives, and DE is the 
bisector of the external angle between them.) 

Allowing the light from the .small hole to through a prism and form a 
spectrum on the opposite wall, he foun«l that the shadows of objects placed in the 
light between t\ve prism and the wall were bordered with fiingt s of the colour of that 
light in which they were held. “And comf»aring the fringes made in the several 
colour’d lights, I found that those made in the red ligl>t were largest, those made in 
the violet light were least, and those made in the giecn were of a middle bigness.” 





PIFFEA0tl6j? GRATING 



, i^fl^Fraunhofep Ppinges— -The Dlffpaction Gpatingr. — We now 
proceed to the elementary explanation of the appearances presented 
iwhen a distant soprce of light is viewed through a system of very 
narrow, equal, and equidistant, rectangular apertures. Such a system 
is named a grating or a diffraction grating. Gratings are ordinarily 
formed by tracing a number of parallel equidistant lines on a glass 
plate with a fine diamond point. These lines act like a system of 



Fig. I in. 


fine opaque wires, in that the light incident on them is reflected back 
in all directions and refused transmission, while it passes freely through 
the transparent spaces between the lines. Such gratings frequently 
contain as many as 20,000 or even 40,000 lines to the inch, the 
ruling being so fine that the striie are invisible except under a powerful 
microscope. 

When a luminous origin is looked at through a grating a central 
or direct image is seen, and on either side of it there are several 
spectral images richly coloured with all the tints of the rainbow. 

, These spectra increase in breadth and diminish in brilliancy as they 
/lC6cede from the centre, and they may be seen by merely viewing an 
^ordinary candle flame or gas jet through the eyelashes, or through a 
pocket*handkerchief, or through a piece of ordinary wire gauze. The 
' peculiarity of these fringes or spectra is that a lens is employed for 
Aheir production, and they are formed in the focal plane of this lens. 
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I^he name of Fraunhofer fringes is given \o them. They are very 
much more important than those of Fresnel, which have already been 
described. 

To observe the spectra to advantage a telescope should be first 
focussed on the luminous origin. The grating being then placed before 
its object-glass, the spectra are formed in its focal plane, and are 
viewed with all the advantages of amplification and distinctness 
through the eye-piece. In the following elementary explanation we 
shall therefore suppose the light after passing through th4 grating 
BM (Fig. 113) to fall upon a lens, which we may regard as the 
object-glass of a telescope. Owing to their mode of production they 
constitute a true image of the source. 


f ) Let MjNj, M 3 N 3 , etc. (Fig. 1 1 3), be the apertures — that is, 
the transparent portions — of the grating, supposed perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper, and let the width of each of the 
apertures be a while the width of each ruling is b, and for simplicity 
suppose the light to be incident perpendicularly to the grating and 
the plane MB to be a wave front. 

^ Now consider the light which falls upon the lens in any direction 
OP (Fig. 113) where 0 is the optic centre of the lens. Streams of 
light fall upon the lens in this direction from the apertures and are 
brought to a focus at P, consequently the disturbance at P will be the 
resultant of all the disturbances sent to it by the various streams 
from the apertures. Draw MjDj (Fig. 114) perpendicular to the 
direction OP. Each stream is propagated frofn 
this line to P in the same time ; such a line may 
be referred to as a standard plane. But the light 
is incident in the same phase at every point of 
the grating, since we have supposed the incident 
wave front parallel to it, consequently the light 
which reaches P from the second aperture will be 
retarded on that which reaches it from the' first 
and interference will occur. Thus the diflferenco 
of path between the first element of the first 
aperture and the first element of the second is 
and the same difference exists between all the corre- 
sponding pairs of elements of these apertures, while the same remark 
applies to every other consecutive pair of apertures. If, there- 
fore, MgDg is an even number of half-wave lengths, the light 
from all the apertures will arrive at P in the same phase, and will 
reinforce each other, and the illumination at P will be very great ; 
but ^ number of half-wave lengths, the light from 



Fig, 114. 

equal to MgDg, 
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the first aperture will be destroyed by that from the second, the light 
from the third by that from the fourth, and so on. Hence in this case 
the illuraiiialaon at P will be zero. ^ 

Now MgDg = (a + 5) sin B if the direction OP makes an angle 6 
with the normal to the grating ; hence P will be very bright if 

(a + &) sin d:=2n\\ 

and dark if 

(rt + &) sin d=(2n+lHX. 

Let us now suppose 0 to increase from zero while n takes the consecu- 
tive values, 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. The value 0 = 0 corresponds to n = 0, so 
that there is no retardation, and the light from all the apertures 
arrives in the s^ime phase at M on the central line OM (Fig. 113). 

This then is a bright point for all wave lengths, and wnth ordinary 
light will be white. An interval of darkness (see Art. 137) now’ occurs 
as 6 incretises from zero to the value 0j, given by the equation 

sin 

If OPj be drawn in this direction, meeting the focal plane at Pj, then 
Pj is a very bright point. Another interval of darkness occurs till B 
reaches the value determined by 

sin ^a = 2\/(a + fr), 

which gives another bright point P.^, and so on. We have therefore 
a succession of bright places P^, P.^, P^, etc., wdth dark intervals 
between them, and like appearances also on the low'er side of the 
central line OM. The direction from 0 to the nth bright point is 
given by the equation 

sin -MX/(rt + 6). 

What has been said so far applies to light of a definite wave 
length. When white light is used a brilliant rain1)ow-coloured band White 
or spectrum appears at each of the points Pj, P.^, Pg, etc. For the 
angle 0 corresponding to any bright j)oint increases with the wave i, 
length, consequently the points of maximum illumination for the 
red light are farther removed from the centre than the corresponding 
points for the violet light. What were bright points at Pj, Pg, 
etc., with monochromatic light, are now drawn out into exquisitely 
coloured spectra, violet at the inner and red at the outer edge. \ 
Several spectra are formed on each side of the central image ; the' 
first pair being separated from the second pair, and from the cenwal 
image, by completely dark bands. Overlapping of the spectra willOve^ ^ 
odSur when the deviation of the violet of any order is less than that 
of the proceding red. This will take place between the spectra of 
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^ bt^cEr h^ler than the second, for since tie deviation is proportional lo^ 
the \rave length, and since the wave length of the red is approxi- 
nmtely twice that o^ithe violet, it follows that the deviatiorf>%£ the red 
of the second spectrum will be approximately the same as that of the 
violet of the third spectrum, while the red of the third will be more 
deviated than the violet of the fourth, and so on. The separation of 
the superposed parts of the spectra at any place may be effected by 
means of a prism. 

Uxampks 

- 1. Explain how the lens gives only one briglit point on the screen wlien the 
opaque parts of the grating are made transparent. 

2. Show by Babinet’s principle (Art. 133) that when a lens is used the bright- 
ness of the lateral spectra remains the same when the opaque and transparent 
parts of the grating are interchanged. 

139 . Light incident obliquely — Minimum Deviation. — If the 
incident light be not perpendicular to the plane of the grating, 
but falls upon it at an angle i with the normal, the retardation 
is given by the equation 

5 - (<t + 6)(8iu ^ + sin i }, 



For if MD and MIX (Fig. 115) be drawn perpendicular to the inci- 
dent and transmitted beams respectively, the 
retardation will obviously be NI) + ND'; but 
ND - (a + 5) sin i and N D' = {a + h) sin 0. There- 
fore, etc. 

The position of the nth spectrum in this ca$(e ^ 
is determined by the equation 

(« + h){sin On ■¥ sin i) = wX. 

The angle of incidence i may be determined , 
by measuring the angle 2i between the direct y 
light and that reflected regularly from the face of the grating. * 

Diffraction spectra, like refraction spectra, exhibit a minimum^ 
deviation. The deviation suffered by the light of the wth sj^ectrunf i«| 
given by the equation 

But 

(a + 6)(»in i+sin ^„)=7iX, t 

hence the deviation of the nth spectrum will be a minii^ium^ 

^ For a maximum or minimum value of D we have 


and from the second equation, when \ and n are given, we have 
cos idi + cos BfdBn = 0. 

^Therefore cos cos that for each U less than 90*. 
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IS, when D = 2*,^r when the angle of incidence is equaiF 
to the angle of diffraction. We have then 

2(a + 6)8iniD=n\. 

. . In the position of minimum deviation the definition of the spectftim 
is considerably augmented. It has consequentljr been used by M. 
Mascart ^ in his determination of A. In modern spectroscopy, 
however, a photographic method is always used, and the grating is in 
a fixed position for the whole spectrum. 

187. The Dispersion in the Spectrum. — The nth spectrum of 
imy monochromatic source is given by sin i + sin 0 = nXl(a + h). The 
smaller the grating interval, a + b, the larger will l>e the value of 6. 
If we consider a change of A equal to dX we have cos 0d6 = 

*^^dA ; hence the corresponding change in 6 is inversely propor- 
tional to cos 0. If 0 is Jiot greater than 6'’, cos ^ is a constant within 
about 1 part in 200, so that dO is nearly proportional to dX. The 
spectrum is then called a “ normal spectrum. The quantity dOjdX 
is the dispersion. So far as the dispersion is “ normal ” the spectra 
formed by different gratings are similar to one another. This is never 
the case with prisms ; for these dO/dX may be much greater in the 
violet than in the red ; in some cases it is even negative. This is 
known as the irrniionality of the spectrum. 

188^ Chromatic Resolving Power. — We may show that each of 
the spectra for a given monochromatic b^m is a very small patch or 
narrow line according to whether the source is a point or a line. For 
let P be a line of maximum brightness ; at it, all the diffracted beams 
meet in the same phase (or rather differing by whole multiples of 27r, 
which comes to the same thing). Now conshler a point differing in 
position from P by such an amount that successive beams differ in 

phase by 27r(/i + ; the first and last of the N beams differ there- 

fore by 2^. N = 2ir. The second set of N/2 beams and the first set 
of N/2 beams differ by 2 ^Tr = Tr and therefore destroy one another. 

Ws point is therefore one at which there is no illumination. But 
since n increases by unity in passing from one spectrum to the next, 
aittd only b®. I/N in passing from a maximum to this point of zero 
^iUuminatioll it follows that all the light in a single spectrum is con- 
eantt^ted in a very narrow region when N is big. Consider now a 
sl^d wave length A 4 - dA such that its nth order spectrum coincides 
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with the point of zero illumination. 
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n{\+d\)= 




or 


d\ 


=»N. 


The spectra for the two wave lengths should he distinguishable 
from one another when no closer than this. The quantity A/fl?A, = nN 
is called the chromatic resolving power. In reality the image will 
appear a double one even if the components are some ten or twenty 
per cent closer. The above limit is, however, a convenient standard 
by {which different gratings may be compared. 

1^. Purity of the Spectrum. — In the above discussion it has been 
assumed that the slit source is infinitely narrow. This of course 
cannot be the case in practice. The slit subtends an angle iM (say) 
at the collimator lens, and consequently the issuing rays fall at angles 
differing at most by Ai upon the grating. The angles of diffraction 
that correspond will vary through a range ^0, and the general equation 

(sin i + sin shows, by differentiation, that for a given wave 

length the two ranges are connected by cos f- cos = The 
image is therefore more complicated than we have supposed. Each 
line of the slit gives rise to a diffraction patch of breadth dd as 
calculated in the last section ; the ce^ilres of these patches are spread 
out over a range To" allow for this we will suppose that the 
duplicity of the image will just be distinguishable when the separation 
between their centres is 

]^id+d0-\-l^ie^(ie + sd 

instead of dO. This convention corresponds to the case in which the 
inner edges of the two images of the slit satisfy the condition imposed 
in Art. 138. 

iJow d6 .{a + h) cos $ ~ \dn where </n = ^, 

glj(J cos ^ - cos iSi ; 

also where s is the actual width of the slit and / the focal 

length of the collimator lens. 


Whence for resolution 


X ^ 


L 

Nn* d0 ~ 


L 

N«* 


U 


s N(a-f6)co8i* 
7' X 


Inspection of a figure will show that N(tt + 6) cos i is the total breadth 
pf the beam received by the grating. The fraction X/dX is called'the 
pmiy of tlie spectrum. It gives a practical measure of the chrolbatic 
{resolving power taking the spectroscope as a whole. Although the 
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^expression obtained above has no pretensions to accur^y, it corresponds 
well with experimental determinations except in extreme cases. Any 
attempt at obtaining greater precision would be out of place, because 
actual gratings differ in many respects from the ideal grating which 
has been taken as the basis of our considerations. 

It should be observed that if the angle of incidence, i, is increased 
so that cos i tends toward zero the purity is increased. This is 
easily understood if it be recalled that when i is large the angular 
magnification is less than unity. In such a case the geometric image 
of the slit has less angular width than the rays issuing from the slit 
itself — even a wide slit (e.g. 2 mm. wide) gives spectral lines so sharp 
that the sodium orange lines are clearly separated by a single flint- 
glass prism. The ideal resolving pow'er is not altered by this rotation 
of the grating, provided that the grating remains illuminated through- 
out its whole extent (Le. N = const.). 

^ 140. Absent Spectra. — The general conclusion which we have 
drawn is that if (a + d) sin 0 or MgDg is any even number of half-wave 
lengths — that is, any whole number of wave lengths — then the illumi- 
nation at P is a maximum, and a spectrum is formed there. We will 
now show that it may happen that M 2 l )2 is an even number of half- 
wave lengths and yet there is no illumination at P, in fact, the 
spectrum is wanting. This will happen when the direction OP is 
such that there is an even number of half-period elements in each 
aperture. Each aperture will then produce zero effect at P, and there 
will be no illumination at that point. Now suppose that a and p are 
the two smallest whole numbers which measure the ratio of a to b, then 
a -*Ka and p = k6, so that if M 2 l )2 = (a + /?)A we must have NjDj = aA, 
since M.^D 2 : NjD^ = a + b:(i = a + fS :a. Hence there is an even number 
of half-wave periods in the aperture M^Nj, and therefore in every 
aperture, consequently each aperture produces no effect at P, and the 
result is darkness at that point. Hence if we say that M.,D 2 = nK 
corresponds to the ?}th spectrum, wo may .say that the 

(a + /!i)th, 2{a + /!i)th, etc., ?i(a + /3)tli 

spectra are wanting. 

'^141. Reflection Gratings. — Spectra similar to the preceding may 
also be obtained by reflection, and first-class gratings may be formed by 
ruling very fine parallel grooves on a polished metallic surface. The 
streams of light regularly reflected from the polished intervals between 
the tiilings proceed from a virtual image of the source as if they came 
through the intervals from behind the siurface. If the surface be 
plane the case will be analogous to that of the transparent grating 
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'>i|(ust conslderecL and tbe expression for the reUruawun, 

'■;;/the light is incident at an angle i and diffracted at an angle 
becomes ^ 


5 = (a + 6)(sin iisin ^). , 

Appearances of the same nature and attributable to the same causes 
are often observed when a metallic surface has been polished with 
a rather coarse powder. The powder leaves minute strite which 
affect the light as described above. A simple way of producing 
a similar result is by passing the finger over the surface, of a 
piece of glass moistened with the breath. The exquisite colour of 
mother-of-pearl and other striated substances (formed of a vast numb«p 
of very thin layers) are natural instances of the same phenomena. 

,* 142. Curved Gratings. — Let the surhice on which the lines are 

rule<l be not plane, but have any curved section AB (Fig. 11 6)? per- 
pendicular to the lines of the grating. If 
light from a source S fall upon it at an 
angle i with the normal, and be diffracted 
at an angle Oy the retardation will be 

PQ(8in i ± sin 0), 

Consequently for brightness we have as 
before, if PQ = (a + 6), 

7iX = (« -f i sin 0), 



* the negative sign being taken in the case 

of reflection, if S and S' lie on opposite sides of the normal (as in 
Fig. 116). 

To obtain the image S' of S, virtual or real, let us consider two 
rays SPS' and SQS' incident at angles t and t + dt, and diffracted at 0 
and 6-\- dd respectively, and let the normals to the curve at P and Qa 
meet at C. Denote the small angles at S, C, and S' by a, /?, and y 
respectively. Then clearly we have 


a + + i + supplement of angle at M, 

i3 + ^=7 + ^-fd^=:8Uppleinent of angle at X. 


{'Ck>n8eqnently di-a- p, and d0 = p -y. 

\ ^ But if S' is a focus, 8 must be stationary, and this condition givei 


or 


sin sin const., 


cos idi- cos 0d0=::O, 


, Hence, substituting for di and d$, we obtain 




(« - j8) cof i - (/9 “ 7) coa a= 0. 
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'^Now if we write 

\ -I 

W 0 have 

Therefore (1) becomes 


P8=:p, PO=R, PS'=p', PQ-«, 
pQ.^e cos t, R^=<j, p' 7 =e cos 6. 




from which we find at once 


Rp C08-6 


“ p(C08 6 + cos l) - R COS'i ’ 


m 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


Here we may regard p and i as the polar co-ordinates of S, and p 
and 0 those of S' ; hence if S describes any curve, S' will describe 
&other, the focal curve, defined by the above equation. 

Cor. 1.— If p = ll cos /, then p = U cos (9— that is, if S describes a RowUnd^s 
circle on 11 as diameter, S' will move on the same circle. Hence if the 
gratfng curve be a circle of radius R, a source situated on a circle 
described on R ns diameter will give spectra situated on the same circle. 

This important deduction has been iitilised in a masterly manner 
by Professor Rowland in the construction of his concave gratings. 

^Cor. 2. — When i- ±6, if p-li cos i (as in Fig. 117) wo have 
p = p. Hence in the position of minimum deviation, as for prisms, the 
source S and its image S' are equidistant from the grating. Con- 
sequently the diffracted rays returning to S form an image superposed 
on the source. 

Cor. ^ — If the grating be plane R is infinite, and 


/ p'“ - p COS'^^/CO.S‘J. 

\}si48. Rowland's Concave Gratings. — Professor Rowland has suc- 
cessfully ruled fine gratings on a concave spherical surface of polished 
speculum metal. The lines are the inter- 
sections of the surface with a series of 
parallel equidistant planes, one of which 
(the central one) passes through the centre 
f^of the sphere. 

Let PM (Fig. 117) be the surface of 
phe grating, C its centre, and M the 
middle point of the ruled surface. On 
CM as diameter describe a circle. Then, 
as shown above' (Cor. 1), a source S on 
this oWle will give an image at S' on the same circle, defined by the 
equation. 

. ' n\ = (rt -f 6)(8in i - sin 6), 

the negative sign occurring here because we have taken ^ and S on 
opposi^ ^ides of the normal MO, 



Fig. 117. 
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- ' Real diffraction spectra will consequently be formed on the circum- 

ference of the circle SOS', having their lines parallel to the lines of the 
grating. If three arms of equal length be hinged at F, the principal 
focus of the spherical surface, one to carry the grating G, another the 
slit or luminous origin S, and the third an observing telescope or screen, 
by rotating this latter all the spectra may be successively observed. 
The length of each arm is half the radius of curvature of the grating. 

In the third arm, instead of the screen or photographic camera, a 
sensitive radiometer may be substituted, and the boating effects of the 
various parts of the spectrum studied, as has been done by Professor 
S. P. Langley.^ 

In order that a large part of the field of view may be in focus at 
once Professor Rowland places the eye-piece at C, so that ^ = 0, and 
the value of i for the'/ith spectrum is then given by 
(a + !>) sin i~«X. 

This arrangement is secured mechanically by placing the slit at S 
(Fig. 118), the intersection of two arms SG and SC set at right angles. 

At the extremities G and C of these 
arms tlie grating G and the camera 
or eye-piece C are placed. This 
arrangement is specially advan- 
tiigeous for photographing the 
spectrum. Rails are placed on 
SG and SC for the locomotion of 
the grating and camera-box. 

SG and SC are heavy wooden 
beams of which SG is fixed, while 
SC has a slight freedom of rotation 
alx)ut S, controlled by screws at C. 
The rails for the grating-holder and camera-box are of iron and fastened 
to these beams by screws which admit of adjustment, so that the rails , 
may be straightened if the beams warp. GC is a tubular wrought- 
iron girder pivoted at its ends directly over the rails, on two iroil^ 
carriages. Its length is approximately equal to the radius of the 
grating, and has a range of adjustment of about 6 inches. The 
carriages have wheels resting on the iron ways, and these enable 
the girder to be easily moved from one position to another. The 
camera-box and grating are themselves movable along GC, and have 
freedom of motion, but can be finally clamped in place. 

The slit, which is generally open not more than ’001 inch, can be 

* S. P, Lsngley, Phil. Mag. vol. xxi. p, 894, May 1886. 
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adjusted parallel to the lines of the grating. This adjustment is one 
of the last to be made in mounting the grating, and is executed by 
turning the slit until the definition is the best possible, a condition 
very important in photographing the spectrum. If the slit be out 
0'’*5 the definition is spoiled. 

Stops can be placed at the top and bottom of the slit, thus causing 
the grating to be illuminated only by the centre of the solar image ; 
otherwise the definition may be endangered liy the rotation of the 
sun. The image of the sun on the slit should consequently be large. 
With the apparatus in the Johns Hopkins University it is 1*2 cm., and 
this is reduced one-half by the stops. For solar work the light is 
thrown on the slit by means of a condensing lens and a totally reflect- 
ing prism.^ Between the lens and the prism absorbing solutions can 
bo placed. For ordinary purposes a 10,000 grating is sufficient, but 
for photographing in the ultra-violet it is best to have a 20,000 grating 
with a ruled space of 5 J inches on a G-inch polished surface. The radius 
of curvature is generally 2 1 ‘5 feet. The photographic plates are 19 
inches long, 2 inches wide, and inch thick, which allows them to be 
bent to the required radius without breaking. 

In the Asirophysical Journal for 1910 A. Eagle describes an 
alternative way of mounting a grating, which is easier to set up and 
has other advantages which are deuiled in his paper. In this mode 
of mounting the grating is turned so that the diffracted rays return 
practically along the path of the incident beam. 

144. Spectrum Photographs -ChoiceofaGrating. — Mostgmtings 
give a brighter spectrum at one side than at the other ; and so before 
placing the grating in the bolder it must be examined to see which 
side should be used. Every grating has spectra of different brightness 
on the two sides ; and one should be used which is bright in the jmr- 
ticular spectrum desired for observation. The red of one spectrum may 
be bright and its violet faint. . Further, the various parts of the grating, 
especially if it be concave, may give spectra of varying brightness. 
For instance, the second spectrum may be uniformly bright for all parts 
of the grating, while one end of the grating may give a bright third 
spectrum and the other a faint one. Having selected the grating 
which we wish to use, it is mounted in its holder and the colli- 
mating eye-piece is put in place. The focus is then carefully adjusted 
by altering the length of p till the cross-hairs are exactly at the ceptre 
of curvature of the grating. On moving the bar the whole series of 

^ In Fig. 1 1 8 the light is thrown on the slit by means of a totally reflecting prism. 
This of coarse is necessary only when the aspect is such that the light cannot be 
thrown on the slit directly. 
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s^otra ar^ deen in exact focus. The rail SC on which the carriage 
moves is graduated to equal divisions representing wave lengths^ since 
ithe wave length is proportional to the distance SC. The instrument 
may thus be set to any particular wave length we desire to study, or 
the wave length may be obtained by a simple reading. By having a ^ 
variety of scales, one for each spectrum, we can immediately see what 
Ijnes are superimposed on each other, and identify them when we are 
measuring their relative wave lengths. Replacing the eye-piece by a 
camera, the spectrum may be photographed with the greatest ease. 
“We put in the sensitive plate either wet or dry, and move to the part 
we wish to photograph. Having exposed that part we move to another 
position and expose once more. We have no thought for the focus, 
for that remains perfect, but simply refer to the table giving the proper 
exposure for that portion of the spectrum, and so have a perfect plate. 
Thus we can photograph the whole spectrum on one plate in a few 
minutes from the F line to the extreme violet, in several strips each 
20 inches long, and we may photograph to the red rays by prolonged 
exposure. Thus the work of days with any other apparatus becomes 
the work of hours with this. Furthermore, each plate is to scale, an 
inch on any one of the strips representing exactly so much difference of 
wave length. The scales of the different orders of spectra are exactly 
proportional to the order. Of course the superposition of the spectra 
gives the relative wave lengths. To get the superj^osition, of course, 
photography is the best.” * 

Between the slit and the camera-box no lens is interposed. Besides 
the saving of light and cost, there are no corrections necessary for 
spherical aberration, imperfection of lenses, etc. The concave 
grating is astigmatic ; i.e. a point of light, as the source, is brought to 
focus, not in a point, but in a line. By the astigmatism a small 
spark of light at the slit is broadened out into a wide spectrum, 
greater accuracy in comparing solar and metallic lines is afforded/' 
; and a spectrum is obtained which is broad enough to stand' 
enlarging. ^ 

The spectrum is normal at C, 0 being small (see Art. 137), Further; J 
in this case wA = (a + b) sin i But SC p sin i « A, thus if an absolute; 
wave length be marked on SC and the instrument is in perfect adjust^ 
ment, we can mark on the arm SC a scale of wave lengths for each 
= spectnim, and the absolute wave length of any one line is known at oneiifj 
It is important to notice that this scale on the beam is identical 
the scale on the photographic plate (as follows from the values of SC/X' 
and d^/dA), and that all the spectra are in focus at C at the same time,* 

* Brofessor H. A. Rowland, Fhit. Mag. p. 197, September 1883. 
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and m/om, however 0 moves along SC, it being rigidly attached 
to Gf. The concave grating, besides, is the only spectroscope suitable 
for the ultra-violet and infra-red. Much longer photographic plates 
can be used than with any other instrument, since they can be easily 
bent, so as to be throughout in focus. 

A 10,000 grating ^has on the whole better definition than a 
20,000 one, and is of course much cheaper. It is only for work with 
^ the camera in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum that it becomes 
’ necessary to use a 20,000 grating. This is due to the fact that the 
same dispersion and resolving power are obtained with a lower order 
of spectrum, where there are fewer overlapping spectra, with the 
20,000 than the 10,000 grating. 

A spectroscope is used for two purposes— to measure the lines in 
the solar or metallic spectra, or to establish coincidences simply. 
For both these purposes the concave grating is far superior to any 
other on acQount of the overlapping spectra. 

Owing to the astigmatism of the grating it is not possible to adopt 
the usual method of illuminating part of the slit with the solar image 
and part with the spark or arc, and so a different and far better plan 
is adopted. A compound photograph of the two spectra is taken. 
The solar spectrum is photographed along the middle of the sensitive 
plate; the sunlight is then turned off and the metallic spectrum 
is allowed to fall upon the upper and lower pirt of the plate. 
Then, finally, the sunlight is turned on again along the middle of the 
plate. If there has been any gradual displacement of the camera 
during the operation the error is eliminated by this process if the two 
times of exi) 08 ure to the solar spectrum are the same. A record of the 
barometer and thermometer readings must be kept, for corrections due 
to variations of temperature and pressure may be considerable. 

146. Difficulties of Construction.— The difficulties attending the 
construction of a grating are descril)ed by Mr. J. S. Ames : ^ “It takes 
months to make a perfect screw for the ruling engine, but a year may 
easily be spent in search of a suitable diamond point. . . . Most poinU 
make more than one ‘ furrow ’ at a time, thus giving a great deal of 
diffused light. Moreover, few diamond points rule with equal ease 
and accuracy up hill and down. This defect of unequal ruling is 
especially noticeable in small gratings, which should not be used for 
accurate work. Again, a grating never gives symmetrical spectra; 
one or two particular spectra take all the light. This is, of 
f fourae, desirable if these bright spectra are to be used. Generally it 
18 not so It is not easy to toll when a good ruling point is 
* J. S. Ames, Phil Mag., May 1889. 
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found ; for a ‘scratchy* grating is often a good one; and a bright 
ruling point always gives a * scratchy * grating. When all goes well it 
takes five days and nights to rule a 6-inch grating having 20,000 
lines to the inch. Comparatively no difficulty is found in ruling 
14,000 lines to the inch. It is much harder to rule a glass grating 
than a metallic one ; for to all of the abovj difficulties is added the 
one that the diamond point is continually breaking down.” 

'A 146. Measurement of Wave Lengths. — The introduction of the 
diffraction grating provided an exceedingly accurate method of de- 
termining the absolute wave length corresponding to any part of the 
spectrum. This method involves the accurate measurement of the angle 
of deviation of the ray under consideration, and also the measurement of 
the absolute length of the grating or grating space. The latter is diffi- 
cult to determine accurately. Metallic gratings are much larger than 
glass gratings, and consequently an error in measuring them is of less 
importance in the result. However, it requires several days to rule a 
large grating, and as the coefficient of expansion of speculum metal is 
more than twice that of glass, changes of temperature give rise to 
greater irregularities in ruling, but this advantage of the glass grating 
is more than counterbalanced by the groat difficulty in ruling one 
free from flaws occasioned by the breaking down of the diamond point 
on the hard material. 

The interference methods of determining \ usually require the 
exact determination of some very small length ; they are therefore 
much inferior to the diffraction method, which lends itself more 
readily to linear measurement besides affording very pure spectra. 

Transmission gratings may be used in two ways: (1) with the 
incident light perpendicular to the plane of the grating, in which case 

nX = (a + 6) sin 6, 

and (2) in the position of minimum deviation, when the equation 
which determines A is 

nX = 2(a + 6)8in iD. 

The former method was used by Mr. Louis Hell ^ as offering fewet 
experimental difficulties; but with either method the accuracy with 
which the angular deviation can be determined far surpasses that of 
the measurement of the grating space (a + b). 

The spectrometer and grating being placed in exact adjustment, 
readings may be taken on the Dj line in the spectra on both sides of ^ 
the slit, and the angle measured five or six times in succession. j 

Mr. Bell worked with the third spectrum, as in it the definition 


* Louis Bell, Phil, Mag. p. 265, March 1887. 
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was particularly good, and being of the highest order that could be 
conveniently observed, an error in the angle could produce little effect 
in the result. No correction was considered necessary for the effect 
of the velocity of the apparatus through space (see Chap. XIX.). 

The accurate determination of wave lengths was first rendered 
possible by Fraunhofer’s researches in the solar spectrum. The dis- 
covery of dark lines in the spectrum gave a definite standard of refer- 
ence, and Fraunhofer^ himself, with a wire grating, necessarily very 
defective, obtained very fair determinations of the wave length of the 
D line. 

His mean result was *0005888 mm., which is remarkably accurate, 
considering his gratings and the fact that most of his angles of devia- 
tion were less than I"". 

These determinations were not improved on till the importance of 
spectroscopic work was established by the great researches of Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff, and the art of ruling gratings was much improved by 
Nobert. Mascart employed four or five of Nobert’s gratings, and 
worked with them in the position of minimum deviation ; that is, so 
that the incident and diffracted rays made equal angles with the plane 
of the grating. This method avoids the necessity of placing the 
grating perpendicular to the axis of either telescope, hut it is rather 
more difficult in the experimental w'ork, and is perhaps of questionable 
utility. 

In the same year (1868) Angstrom’s researches appeared, and for 
long remained the standard of reference in all questions of wave 
length. He used Nobert’s gratings, and in spite of the fact that these 
were small and inaccurately ruled, giving imperfect definition and 
showing numerous “ ghosts,” his results would have been very nearly 
exact if his standards of length had been correct. 

In all the earlier determinations of the wave length insufficient 
attention was paid to the measurement of the grating spaces, and this 
of course requires an accurate standard of length. Thal^n,® who 
assisted Angstrom in his work, corrected it afterwards for the error in 
the assumed length of the Upsala metre. 

Ten years after Angstrom’s research Mr. C. S. Peirce^ again 
attiicked the problem with Rutherford gratings far superior to any 
previously used. 

' “Neue Modifikation des Lichtes durch gegenseitige Einwirkung und Beugung 
dor Strahleii, und Gesetze dorselben,” presented to the Munich Academy in 1821. 
See Bell, “On the Absolute Wave Length of Light,'’ Phil, Ma^. p. 246, April 
1888. 

Thal4n, Sur le spectre du /or, Upstila, 1885. 

* American Journal qf Science, third series, xviii. p. 51, 1879. 
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The grating space (a + 5) is never perfectly uniform throtighoufe:^; 
the whole extent of the ruled surface. Regular or periodic vanations ■* 
produce ** ghosts” and differences in focus of the spectra on opposite"; 
sides of the centre. There are other varikions of an irregular' 
character, such as the displacement or omission of one or more lines,^ 
or, what is far worse, the more or less sudden change in the grating 
space, forming a part having a grating space peculiar to itself. This 
latter is by far the most formidable type of error. The other irreg- 
ularities are harmless, and occur in most gratings. If the abnormal » 
portion of the grating be confined to a few hundred lines, they will 
merely diffuse a certain amount of light without producing false lines 
or sensibly injuring the definition. They will, however, lead to an 
incorrect result if we determine the grating space by measuring 
the total length of the grating, and dividing by the total number 
of lines. 

Mr. Bell ^ describes an experiment illustrating the effect of those 
errors of ruling : “ Place a rather bad grating — unfortunately only too 
easily obtained — on the spectrometer, and, setting the cross-hairs care- 
fully on a prominent line, gradually cover the grating with a bit of 
paper, slowly moving it along from one end. In very few cases 
will the line stay upon the cross-hairs. A typical succession of 
changes in the spectmm is as follows : Perhaps no change is observed 
until two- thirds of the grating has been covered. Then a faint 
shading appears on one side of the line, grows stronger as more and 
more of the grating is covered, and finally is terminated by a faint 
line. Then this line grows stronger till the original line appear 
double and finally disappears, leaving the displaced line due to th 
abnormal gratiiig space.” 

The effect of an abnormal portion of the grating is, therefore, b 
cause a displacement of the lines of the spectrum and lead to error ii 
:the evaluation of the deviation, as well as in the calculation o 
the grating interval. The abnormal spacing generally occurs a 
the end of the grating where the ruling was begun, for th 
engine after starting requires some little time to settle down to j 
uniform state. 

To detect and evaluate the errors of irregular spacing Mr. Bell 
proposes the calih'ation of the grating. In this process the grating i 
examined under a microscope from end to end. This gives the varia 
tions in the lengths of the spaces in different parts of the grating 
BelFs mean result for Dj with four corrected gratings, two on glass an( 

‘ Bell, Phil. Mag. p. 362, May 1888. 

* Louis Bell, PhU. Mag. p. 863, May 1889. 
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two on spoculum metal, gave at 20° C. and 760 mm. pressui 

* ‘Xi>j = 5896*18 tent)i metres, 


or in vacuo 


Xn, = 5897*90 tenth metres, 


277 ^ 
in air 


which, as far as errors of observation go, he considers should be cor- 
rect to within one part in half a million. Tlie wave lengths of the 
other lines in the spectrum derived from this are in air at 20° and 
760 %m. 


A (lino between 
of group) 

B 

C 

(D, 

Id, 


‘ liead ” 


and “ tail ” 
. 7821*31 
, 6884*11 

. 0563 07 
. 5896*18 
. 6890*22 


K, (line between “head” and “tail 


of group) . 

K-> 

C, 


. 5270*52 
. 5269*84 

. 5183*82 
. 4861*51 


Mr. Bell has given with the above figures the chief results pre 
viously obtained for 1)^ as follows: 


Mascart *. 

Van der Willigen 
Angstrom 
Ditacheiner . 
Peirce . 


5894*3 

Angatrom corrected by Thalen 

5895* 

5898*6 

Muller and Kempf . 

5896*2 

5895*13 

Mac4 de Lepinay . 

5896*0 

5897*4 j 

Kiirlbauiii .... 

5895*9 

5896*27 1 

Bell 

5896*18 


Every method of determining wave lengths must necessarily involve 
the uncertainties of the standards of length used. The experimental 
difficulties involve small but troublesome corrections, such as the effect 
of moisture in the atmosphere, changes of pressure, uncertainty as to 
the true temperature of the grating, and variations of the grating 
space. 

Kungo {Astronomy and Astrophysics^ vol. xii. p. 426) gives an 
, example on the necessity of allowing for the dispersion of air in deter- 
mining wave lengths by the method of coincidences: “Suppose at a 
temperature of 20° Celsius and a pressure of 760 ram. two rays have 
' th^ wave lengths 6000 and 2000. They would then exactly coincide 
> if one was observed in the first and the other in the third order. 
;Now reduce both rays to vacuo. They would no longer coincide, 

' the ray in the third order lying to the less refrangible side bj^ 
:^0*636 X 3 - 1*633 = 0*272, Since the corrections are proportional to 
H^the density of the air a barometric pressure of say 770 mm. and a 
temperature of 12° Celsius would make the distance between the two 
fjpines 0*011, an amount which is larger than the probable ^error that 
be reached with well-defined lines.” . 

He gives the, following table for reducing to vacuo Rowland’# 
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standard wave lengths and all wave lengths that are determined from 
them by interpolation : 


Wave Lengths. 

4 

For Rwl action 
to Vacuo add 

i w I 41.. For Reilurtloil 

Wave I-rtlKtlia. , Vacuo a<ld 

8000 2 164 Angstrom 

7000 I 1-893 ,, 

' 6000 1*633 

5000 1-369 

1 . 1 
1 ' 

1 4000 ri 09 Angstrom 

; 3000 0-8f)7 

’ 2500 0*739 

‘2000 0-635 ,, * 


Compare the table on p. 161 containing Kayser afid Kunge’s 
indices for dry air. 
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Section III. — Investigation of the Intensity in 
Diffraction Patterns 

A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

147. Application of the Graphic Method. — In the foregoing 
sections we have considered merely the general character of the ejects 
produced by diffraction when light, diverging from a luminous point, 
falls upon a narrow aperture or passes by the edge of an opaque obstacle. 
The actual calculation of the intensity of the illumination at any point 
of a diffraction pattern (that is, the fringe system produced by diffrac- 
tion) is generally a problem of some difficulty when attacked directly 
by the analytical method, but in many cases the solution may be 
effected with great simplicity by means of the elegant graphic method 
'introduced in Art. 45. We shall therefore recapitulate briefly this 
method of representing the resultant of 
a system of vibrations of the same 
period, but of diflerent amplitudes and 
phases. 

Thus it has been shown that if a 
polygon be constructed so that the 
lengths of its sides (P'ig. 119) represent 
the amplitudes n^, a.y, . . . a,i of a system 
of vibrations simultaneously superposed 
on a particle, while the angles which 
these sides make with a given line OX 
represent the phases of the corresponding vibrations at any instant, 
then the closing side OP of the polygon represents the amplitude, and 
the angle XOP which it makes with OX represents the phase of the 
resultant vibration. In this figure the phases of the successive vibra- 
tions are taken in ascending order of magnitude, and are such that there 
is an abrupt change in piissing from each to those adjacent to it. If, 
however, the change of phase be not abrupt, but varies continuously in 
passing from each to the next, and if the amplitudes be very small, 
then the sides of the polygon will be very short, and the angles which 
they make with each other will be very small, so that in the limit the 
figure beepmes a continuous curve, as shown in Fig. 120. This is 
what happens when we attempt to represent the effect of a complete 
Wave, or of any part of it, at an external point. 

The shape of such a curve depends on the manner in which the 
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_ I and phases of the vibrations change in p^ing frpm each; 
Ciii^Atun. to the next of the system, the curvature at any point being measured; 

by the rate of variation of phase with amp]i> 
tude. Thus if the element of length of the 
curve be ‘denoted by and ifHhe angle 
between two consecutive elements be then 
d<l> will be the difference of phase between 
two consecutive vibrations, and the radius of 
I curvature at the corresponding point of the 

vibration curve will be The form of 

the curve representing the effect of any part 
of a wave will consequently depend on the manner in which the wave 
is subdivided into elements of area. 



In the particular case in which the vibrations form a system of 
equal amplitude and uniformly increasing phase the curvature is the 
same at all points, and the vibration curve (as already noticed in Art. 
45) is a circle. This is the case discussed in Arts. 51 and 52, in which 
the influence of obliquity is neglected, and where tlie wave front is 
divided into ring elements corresponding to equal increments of phase. 
The areas of these elements are not equal, but vary directly as their 
distances from the point 0, at which their joint effect is to be calculated, 
and it follow.s therefore that when the influence of distance only is 
considered, the amplitudes of the vibrations produced at 0 by the . 

Ifte rin^ various rings are the same. When the influence of obliquity is taken 
into account, on the other hand, the amplitudes form a diminishing 
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Fig. 121,-Vii>ratlon Spiral. 


series, and therefore in the vibration curve ds continually diminishes . 
as </> uniformly increases, so that the curvature gradually increases as 
we proceed along the curve, and consequently the effect of the wave, ’ 
instead of being represented by a circle, is represented by a spiral:, 
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eurri encircling a point J (Fig. 121) with convolutions of ever-dimin- 
vishing radius, ^ 

^ This method of dividing the wave front into elements of equally 
increasing phase if^ undoubtedly the most desirable when it can be 
applied, but there are many cases in which it ceases to be convenient, 
and other methods of subdivision have to be adopted. For example, 
the ring method applies at once if we wish to calculate the intensity 
at any point on the axis of a circular aperture, or the effect of any 
circular or annular portion of a wave at a point on its axis. When 
the aperture is rectangular, or when the light is diffracted over a simple 
straight edge, it is best to divide the wave into elementary strips 
parallel to the edge of the obstacle. We shall consequently consider 
this method of strip division in some detail before applying it toThestr 
particular problems. In the ring method the surface of the wave is 
divided into elements of area by meiins of a system of spheres having 
a common centre, while in the strip method the surface is intersected 
and divided into strip areas by means of a system of planes having a 
common edge. 

148. The Method of Strip Division. — Let two parallel right lines 
AB and CD (Fig. 122) be drawn 
the a so 

as to include a narrow strip 
it be re- 
to the effect of 

any point 

0. the very 

narrow wo may by 

the 123), 

elements of 
MjM 2 , by 

: ' points taken on at equally in- IHHHHHHHHHHii 
‘ creasing distances from 0, These Fig. 122 . 

' elements are such that 

/ i ^ ^ OMi - OP = OM a - 05i , = etc. = OX' - OX = 5. * 

I^hey are elements of uniformly increasing phase, but are not of equal 
length. To express the length of any one of them, XX' for example, 

'v^^e have by similar triangles 

i" ^ , (OX' - OX) : xr : : PX' ; OX'. 

Denoting OX' - OX by fi, and writing r and z for OX' and PX' — that 
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is, for the distances of the element from 0 and P respectively — we 
have^ 



Hence, if we neglect the influence of obliquity, the amplitude of the 
vibration contributed by the element XX' will be proportional to 

XX' ^5 
r X. 

We conclude therefore that when the strip is divided into elements 
corresponding to uniformly increasing phases their effects diminish as 
they recede from the polo P, the diminution of effect being inversely 
as the distance of the element from the pole of the strip. When the 
influence of obliquity is taken into account this rate of decrease in the 
efiects of the elements, as they recede from the pole, is made still more 
rapid. Hence when we compare two consecutive half- period elements 
of the strip, as in Art. 51, it follows that when they are near the pole 
they differ considerably in effect, but when they are far away from the 
pole they approximately neutralise each other. 

Denoting the effects of the consecutive half-period elements by Wj, 
m. 2 , etc., and taking into account the two halves of the strip, viz. 

Single AP and BP, the whole effect of the strip may be written in the form 

stripb^ 

S = 2(/«, - ffi.j + -- -f etc.}. 

In this series the terras diminish rapidly at first, so that they soon 
become very small, and ultimately equal and oi)positc. We may 
therefore conclude that when the wave length is small the whole 
effective portion of the strip is confined to a small region in the 
neighbourhood of the pole. In the same w’ay every other strip may 
be reduced to a small effective portion in the neighbourhotxl of its 
pole with respect to O, and the whole wave may be replaced by a 
narrow equatorial band QQ (Fig. 122) passing through P in a direction 
at right angles to the strif>s. 

The calculation of the effect of the whole wave at 0 is conse- 

Equatorial quently reduced to that of the equatorial band, QQ. Now this band 
i& cut into elements by the strips ABCD, etc., which correspond to 
equal increments of phase, and as the effects of these at 0 vary"^' 
inversely as their distances from P (when the effect of obliquity is 
neglected), it follows that the successive elements produce effects at 0 
which rapidly diminish as they recede from the pole. This diminution 
is rendered still more rapid by the influence of obliquity, which also 
causes falling off in amplitude as we recede from the pole. The 

* Thl« merely expresses that rdrssxdx. 
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result is that the effective portion of the equatorial band is confined^ 
to a small area in the neighbourhood of P, and, as before, the effect of 
the whole wave may be limited to a small 
area surrounding the pole. 

Now if the effect of a single strip, 
such as AB^(Fig. 123), be represented 
graphically in the manner already ex- 
plained, it is clear that (since the ampli- 
tudes of the vibrations contributed by tlie 

successive elements of the strip rapidly Single 

diminish as they recede from the pole) the 
curvature of the vibration curve will in- 
crease rapidly at first, and then more 
slowly, so that the curve will be a spiral 
similar to that shown in Fig. 120, with 
convolutions of ever-decreasing radius en- 
circling a point J. This s})iral represents one half of the strip, and 
the other half will be represented by the same spiral repeated. The 
effect of the whole strip will consequently be represented in 
amplitude by 20J, and in phase by the angle XOJ. This angle 
measures the difference in phase between the rosidtiint vibration con- 
tributed by the whole strip, and that contributed by the centi-al point 
or pule of the strip. 

Having determined the amplitude and phase of the vibration con- 
tributed by each strip — that is, by each element of the equatorial band 
QQ — a spiral may be drawn in the same way to represent the effect of 
the complete wave. Now since the phase of the vibration contributed 

I by the whole wave differs from that arriving \vhole 
from the pole by 90" (Art. 52), it follows 
that the spiral representing the equatorial 
j band must encircle a point J on the axis OY 
(Fig. 124), and must start from 0, not as a 
! tangent to OX, but, making an angle with it, 
j determined by the phase difference between 
the resultant vibration of a whole strip 
I and that contributed by its pole. This, 

Fig 124 represents one half of the equatorial 

band, and the other half is represented 
by the same spiral repeated, sb that the whole amplitude is 
measured by 20J. 

In the case of a spherical wave the surface may be divided into a Sph^rtoiJ 
series of strips by a system of planes passing through a diameter of 
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’’the sphere. Thus if APB (Fig. 1%5) represents the front of a spherical ■ 
wave diverging from C, and if it is required to calculate the e||pect at ‘‘ 
0 of the whole, or some portion of it, the* 
surface of the wave may be divided into 
a system of strip areas by a system of ^ 
planes passing through a^diameter AB,\ 
of the wave drawn at right angles to OC. 
These planes, which may bo called mer- 
idian planes, intersect the surface in great 
circles, and divide it into elementary 
strips, which are lunes of small area. 
Each of these strips may be reduced in 
effect to a small area in the neighbour- 
hood of its pole, and may be represented 
by a spiral curve after the manner of Fig. 120. It follows therefore 
tha% as in the case of a plane wave, the spherical wave may be 
replaced in effect by an equatorial band lying along the great circle 
PMN, which cuts the meridian planes orthogonally. This band in 
turn may be represented graphically by a spiral curve after the manner 
of Fig. 124, and its effective portion is restricted to a small area in 
the neighbourhood of P. When represented in this manner the ampli- 
tude of the resultant vibiation is 20 J (Fig. 124), 
and its phase is 90^ in advance of that of the 
vibration arriving from the pole of the wave. 

The only other form of wave which we 
CyiUidrical need consider is the cylindrical wave, such as 
diverges from a long narrow slit. In this case 
the surface of the wave may be divided into a 
series of rectilinear strips pai'allel to the length 
of the cylinder by a system of planes drawn 
through its axis, as shown in Fig. 126. Eiich 
of these strips may be reduced to a small 

effective portion, and the whole wave as before may be replaced / 
by an equatorial band PMN. This in turn reduces to a small 
portion around P, and may be represented graphically, as in the 
«case of a plane wave. ^ 
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Fig. 120. 


B. FRESNEL FRINGES 

'149. Fresnel Fringes, — Before making any calculation of . this, 
. actual intensity at the various points of a diffraction pattern, we 




^ 4RT. feesnel fbinges 
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consider in a general manner the fluctuations of intensity in some of ’l 
elementary cases already noticed > (Sec. L). 

purpos'e, when the strip method of division is employed, each 

half of the wave gives rise to a spiral curve, and these spirals are 
; identical in shape and position. In- 
I stead of superposing them, however, it 
^ < will often be found convenient, for the 
purposes of representation, to draw one 
. of them above the line OX, and the 
■ other below it, as shown in P^ig. 127. 

, The chord joining any tw’o points on 
the upper spiral will represent the re- 
sultant effect of a corresponding por- 
tion of one half of th^ wave, and the 
chord joining two points on the lower 
spiral will represent a portion of the 
other half of the wave. Thus OJ re- 
presents the w'hole effect of the upper half of the \vave and OM 
represents the effect of a portion of the lower, whereas JM is the 
resultant of these tw'o (viz. OJ and OM) taken together. This applies 
to the cfise of light diffracted over a straight edge. 

Straight Edge . — It has been alreiidy indicated that when light 
passes by the edge of an opaque screen a system of fringes exists just 
outside the geometrical shadow, but that inside the shadow the light 
fades away gradually without passing through any alternations of 
brightness and darkness. The illumination at any point outside the 
shadow is contributed by a complete half w’ave RS (P'ig. 107) and a 
fraction RA. The effect of the half wave will be represented by OJ 
and the fraction by OM (Fig. 127), w'here M is some point on the 
other half of the spiral. The resultant effect will therefore be repre- 
/Jented by JM. Hence as M moves along the spiral JM passes through 
a series of maxima and minima. There is consequently a series of 
.alternations of brightness and darkness outside the geometrical shadow. 
For as the point on the screen moves outwards from the shadow, the 
point M moves round on the spiral towards J', and JM passes through 
maximum and a minimum every convolution. The least value is 
) that due^^to half a wave. The intensity then rises and falls, the 
iyilhies of the maxima being greater than JJ', that due to the complete 
^ i^aye, and the values of the minima greater than JO, that due to half 








; C * This applioation was published by M. Cornu as a “ Mdthode nouvelle pour la 
^ 4^Q8sion des probUmea de diffraction dans le caa d’une onde oylindrique ” {Journal 
dit tom. iii. 1874), 
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a wave. At the edge of the geometrical shadow the amplitude is OJ, 
and the intensity is consequently one-fourth of that produced by the 
whole wave. 

For the illumination at any point within the geometrical shadow 
we have only to deal with part of the spiral OJ 
(Fig. 128), as only a fraction of half a wave is 
now in action. As P recedes within the shadow 
the tracing point M recedes from 0 along the 
spiral OJ, moving round towards the point J. 
The line JM, which represents the resultant 
vibration, continually decreases towards zero, 
without passing through any maximum or mini- 
mum values. The illumination therefore falls off gradually to zero 
within the shadow. 



Xairow Aperture . — Let us now consider the illumination produced 
at any point by a very narrow rectangular slit. Since the element of 
arc of the spiral measures the amplitude of vibration of a corresponding 
element of the wave, it follows that the length of the complete arc 
of the spiral which represents the wave from the slit is simply pro- 
portional to the width of the slit ; consequently the amplitude of the 
resultant vibration at any point on the screen will be measured by the 
right line joining the extremities of a constant length of the curve, 
viz. an arc proportional to the width of the slit. Inside the geometrical 
projection the arc in question passes 
through 0 and belongs partly to one 
half of the spiral and partly to the 
other. Outside the projection ihe arc 
is situated altogether in one half of 
the spiral. In all cases it is clear 
that there will be generally fluctuations 
of intensity at different points of the 
screen. 

If the slit be very narrow, so that 
the corresponding arc of the spiral is 
small, then inside the projection the 
intensity will remain constant over a 
considerable range, and be very nearly proportional to the square 
of the width of the aperture, since here the arc will nearly agree 
with its chord. 

Narrow Wire . — The case of a narrow wire can be deduced from that 
of a narrow rectangular aperture of the same dimensions. Inside the 
shadow of the wire the effect of that part of the wave which ;^as8e8 one 
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side of the wire is represented by JM (Fig. 129) where M is some point 
on the spiral OJ, and the effect of the part passing the other side of the 
wire is represented by J'M' where M' is some point in the spiral OJ' 
and the ai:c MM' is proportional to the width of the wire. If the wire 
subtends a considerable number of half-period elements at the screen, 
the arcs OM and OM' will contain several convolutions of the spirals 
and the lines JM and J'M' will be nearly equal, so that there will 
be* destructive interference when JM and J'M' are in opposite 
directions, and maximum illuminations when they are in the same 
direction. In the interior of the shadow we have thus a system of 
interferejice bands. As we approach the borders of the shiulow, the 
point M, suppose, moves towards O on the spiral and the point M' 
moves towards J', since the arc MM' must be of constant length. The 
lines JM and J'M' in this case differ considerably in magnitude, so 
that when they arc parallel and in opposite 
directions there will still be some resultant 
illumination and the minima wdll not be 
places of complete darkness. Outside the 
shadow wx have a complete half wave and a 
fraction from one side of the wire. These 
will be represented by OJ and OM' respec- 
tively, while from the other side we have a 
portion represented by J'M", where M" is 
some point on the spiral near J'. The arc 
M'M" is absent and of a constJint length pro- 
portional to the width of the wire. Thus if from J' we draw J'N 
(Fig. 130) parallel and equal to the chord of the arc M'M", then since 
JJ' represents the effect of the whole wave, and since J'N represents 
the effect of the intercepted portion, it follows that JN will represent 
the transmitted portion. JN therefore represents the effect at a point 
outside the shadow, and as J'N revolves round J' — that is, as the point 
recedes from the edge of the shadow — the line JN will pass through 
a series of maxima and mirn’ma, which represent the external fringes. 

In the case of the narrow aperture it is JN that is intercepted and 
J'N transmitted. ^ 

Ttoo Narrow Rectangular Jperfures . — In the case of two equal nar- 
row apertures we have to consider the resultant of two arcs of the 
spiral of lengths proportional to the widths of the apertures. These 
arcs are separated by an arc of constant length, proportional to the 
distance between the apertures. The resultant is therefore the vector 
sum of V the chords of the two arcs; that is, the diagonal of the 
parallelTOgram having its adjacent sides parallel and equal to the chords. 
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This diagonal will pass through a maximum or minimum value accord- 
ing as the chords of the arcs are parallel and in the same or opposite 
directions. 

Two narrow wires give a corresponding system of fringes, and th<S 
diffraction patterns afforded by other arrangements may be investigated ' 
in a similar maimer. 

Circular Aperture , — The intensity at any point on the axis of 
a circular aperture may be easily expressed in the same manner. 
Thus we have already seen (Art. 53) that when the aperture is divided 
into circular annuli, corresponding to equal differences of phase, the ^ 
amplitudes of the vibrations produced by these elements are qqual, and 
therefore (when the influence of obliquity is neglected) the vibration 
curve is a circle. Hence, as in Art. 154, if s be the length of the arc 
of the circle which represents the resultant vibration, we have 
OM = 2R8in0, ands = 2R^. 


Therefore the intensity may be expressed in the form 






siiiV 


where 2<f) is the phase difference of the vibrations from the centre and 
the circumference of the aperture. 

When the radius of the aperture is small compared with the other 
distances involved we have approximately, as in Art. 130, 




•»f***.» 

2a 2b 




irr‘^{a + b) 
ab\ 


where r is the radius of the aperture, a its distance from the luminous 
origin, and b its distance from the screen. Now by Art. 53 the arc 
s is proportional to 2ira8l{a + t), and* this by the foregoing reduces to 
vr^jb. Hence the expression for I becomes 


- /jrr^X^sinV 

where 

^ = Trr*(a 4- 6)/2a5X. 

160. General Investigation. — The components of the resultan^^ , 
vibration at any point and the intensity of the illumination may be" 
very easily expressed by means o{ the vibration spiral. Thus if x and 
y be the co-ordinates of any point on the spiral, and (/> the inclination ;* 
of the tangent at that point to the axis of then </> is th^ phase pf 
the vibration from the corresponding point of the wave. 

Now in any curve we have, if ds be the element of arc, 
do; = cos and dy=: tin <pd9. 

Therefore 

" 4;=^ cos and sin 



AM. '» , ,' ' ' &ei#1beal investigation ’ sss , 

and consequently the radius vector is given by the equation 

' i'' t' 

, y ' ' r®=a;*+j/®=[y cos ^rfsp+yain tpdsf. 

But the resultant amplitude is given by the radius vector r of the 
spiral, consequently the intensity of illumination is measured by 

f] ' I = yco8 0f/sp+ysin 

Iphe phase of the resultant vibration is given' by the inclination 
of r. to the axis of x, and we have consequently 


tan = 


.»/ 

j : 


ysin 

y cos (fn/s 


the integrals being taken between limits which are determined by tfie 
problem under investigation. 

Now the element of arc ds of the spiral is taken proportional to 
the amplitude of the vibration contributed by an element of area dS 
of the wave fronc, and this amplitude is taken proportional to the area 
and inversely as the distance (r) of the element from the point under 
consideration. Further, the amplitude will depend on the inclination 
of r to the wave normal ; that is, on the obliquity, as well as on the 
direction of the vibration in the wave front. The full expression for 
d$ is consequently of the form 


where / is some function of the co-ordinates, which diminishes as the 
element recedes from the pole of the wave. 

The general expressions for the resultant consequently take the 
form 

x~J f co.s <p ^ , y~ I f sin <p ^ . 


The iatensity of the illumination is consequently 

while the phase of the resulUnt is ' 


niu ^0=^ 


i ^ . f/S 

I / sm ^ ^ 
J / cos ^ 


la the foregoing investigation the amplitude of the vibration con- 
tiibuted by aoleloment dS of the wave front, situated at a distance r, 
. bw beeir represented by the expression /dS/r, and it is consequently 
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desirable to investigate the constitution of the symbol /. Now if A 
be taken to represent the amplitude of the vibration in the wave 
front, then the amplitude produced by an element at a distance 
f may be written in the form 


where \p is some function of the angles which r makes with the wave 
normal and the direction of vibration, and b is a quantity which has 
yet to be determined. Now a and A are of the same dimensions, 
being both amplitudes, whereas i/' is a function of angles and is of zero 
dimensions, consequently b must be the inverse of a length. But the 
only other quantities that can have any reference to a are v and A, and 
of these v is eliminated by the fact that it is a function of the time ; 
hence the only length that can enter into the quantity h is the wave 
length A. We conclude, therefore, that b is of the form /'/A where k 
is a constant of zero dimensions. Using this notation the complete 
expression for the amplitude is of the form 


Comparing this with the form /</S/r, we find that / is of the form 



where k may be taken as unity. We have thus reached the important 
result that the factor / contains the reciprocal of the wave length as a 
constituent besides its dependence on the obliquity and the amplitude 
of vibration in the original wave front. 


Examples 

1. If the radius vector r, from an external |K)int 0, to any element of a plane 
wave makes an angle 6 with the w.ivc normal, the components of the vibrations 
at 0 are 

x—kjeo^ {2whu/\) .J.du, 
y=kj sm ./. du, 


where a— sec ^ - 1, and A: is a constant. 

[Divide the wave up into circular elements around the |>ole P as centre (Fig, 24). 
Let p be the radius of one of these elements and r its distance from 0. Then if 
0P=&, we have p~b tan 6 and r=b sec ^=6(1 +«), 


ip=j{r-b)^ 




\ ’ 


d&=2irpdp=:2irlP tan d sec* $d0 :=2irlr^{l ti)du,^ 
Thcreihre dS/r=2ir6dw, etc.] 
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2. I f/= constant, show that the vibration curve is a circle. 

[Here we have 

x=X:J cos (27r6ii/X)rfw = a sin (2vhu}\\ 

y = kj sin {27rbu/\}du = a{l - cos {2vbuj\)} 

where a is a constant. 

Hence 

which shows that the. amplitude curve is a circle, of radius «, passing through the 
origin and having its centre situated on the axis OY (cf. Art. 154).] 

3. In the same case prove that the vibration excited at 0 by the complete wave 
is in phase a quarter period beliind that which readies it from the pole P. 

[For the complete wave we have, if we assume that co.s =sin oc =0, 

./• — cos (2nhul\)dH = 0, 

f/ = k Hin {2irbu/\)du=:k. 

Hence if 0 ho the phase of the resultant vibration, wc have 
tan 0 = ;//.r=oo, 

therefore 

4. If tlie eirective portion of a wave be confined to a .small portion around the 
pole, which is sensibly jiliine, and for which f is constant, the amplitude curve will 
be a circle. 

[We have 

dS = 2‘npdp ~ irdp^, 

and 

2r . p~ 

• 

Hence 

dS - /Ad5, 


and therefore, since /is supposed constant, 

j; — a cos 5d5 = a sin 5, 


and 


fS . 

y = a sin 5d5:=rrt(l - cos 5), 


4- (// -■ a)" — (f", etc. ] 

6. Deteriiiino the radius of curvature of the amplitude curve, Ex. 1. 

[The amplitude of the vibration excited by the element d8 is projiortional to 


^'^- = 2irh/.du. 

Hence the element ds of the amplitude curve is proportional to fdUy and if be the 
angle the tangent to it makes with OX, wo have dtli=2irbdul\. Hence the radius 
of curvature p is proiiortional to 
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ly 


Hence if /= constant the araplitncie cum is a circle, and if / diminishes gradually 
from the jwle of the wave, the curve is a spiral of ever-decreasing radius of curvature 
aa.we move along it, setting out from 0.] 

6. If 

24-tt 

/=l + eostf=i + „, 
we have for a ]ilani* wave (Ex. 1) 


y=ij> 


COS {2irbn \) . —nif, 
I + it 

sin {‘2irbn/\) 


161. Second Graphic Method.— A second method of representing 
the resultant amplitude of a system of superposed vibrations has been 
given in Art. 45. This method is based on a second graphic representa- 
tion of the resultiint of a system of forces, and it follows that if a 
system of linos OPj, OP.,, etc. (Fig. 12), be drawn from any point 0 
such that the lengths OPj, 0P.„ etc., represent the amplitudes of the 
vibrations, and the angles they make with a fixed line OX their phases, 
the resultant will be represented by n times the line OG, joining 0 to 
the centre of mean position (G) of the points Pj, Pg, etc. 

If in this manner we plot down the curve for a complete wave, 
beginning at the pole of the wave, we sec at once that we have a 
spiral curve surrounding 0 with many con- 
volutions of ever-decreasing radius (Fig. 131)* 
With this spiral the resultant effect of any 
portion of the wave is not represented by 
the chord joining 0 to a point on the curve, 
but by that joining it to the centre of 
gravity of the corresponding arc of the curve. 
This obviously passes through fluctuations 
ns in the case of the other spiral. 

This method may be applied with thS 
greatest facility to the c<dculation of the intensity of th(| illumination 
at any point of a diffraction pattern when the incident light is parallel* 
In this case the curve becomes a circle, and the problem is reduced at 
* once to the finding of the centre of gravity of an arc of a circle, lead- 
ing to all the results we have already arrived at. The deduction of 
these results by this method will form a simple and useful exercise. 

The equation of the second spiral, and the integrals giving tEe 
general expression for the intensity, may he derived very simply. For 
if X and y bo the co-ordinates of the centre of mean position of tltjO 
extremities of the radii vectores of the spiral, we have 
tt nx=s.^x. and 911/= 2i/. 



Fig. 131. 
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1 \ ■ v>*' ■ ' _ 

Jlence 

' Now any radius vector p of the spiral represents one of tl^e 
constituent vibrations in amplitude and phase. The length of p is con- 
sequently (as in Art. 150) given by the equation 

dH f 

' But if X and )j be the co-ordinates of the extremity of p we have 


x = pcos 0, y = p sin 0, 

where </> is the phase of the corresponding vibration. Hence the 
expression for the intensity of the illumination 


{ii . OG)‘ = {2j;)‘'^-+ (i^y)^=(5!pco8 0)‘'* + (wpsin 0)“ 

gives as before 


162. Fresnel’s Integrals. — In the foregoing articles it has been 
proved thjit the intensity of the illumination at any point of a diffrac- 
tion piittern may be expressed in general as the sum of the squares of 
two integrals token between limits defined by the nature of the problem. 
By making certain assumptions ami approximations Fresnel deduced 
special forms of these integrals which we shall now consider. Let us 
take the ease of a cylindrical wave and lot it be divided into a system 
of narrow strips by lines 
drawn on the surface of 
the wave parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, as 
indicated in Art. 148. 

Further, let each of these 
strips be replaced by its 
central effective portion, 

. so that the whole wave is 
yreduced to its eijuatorial band. By this process the calculation of 
‘ the effect of the wave is reduced to finding that of a circular band, 
i and we know that of the whole band it is oidy a small portion in 
the neighbourhood of the pole that is effective. The whole effect 
iS^herefore equivalent to that of a small arc of a circle. Let a be 
/the radius of this circle — that is, the radius of the cylindrical wave — 
and let h be the distance of the point 0 (Fig. 132) at which the effect 
•is sought, from the pole P of the wave. Then if OM = r and if PM = s 
we have 


. \/ 

0 /> i 


ac (« -f 6)* + a* “ 2rt(a + b) cos s/( 
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consequently when $ is small we have approximately 


That is, the relative path retardation of the vibration from M is 
proportional to the S(|uare of the arc PM. The phase difference is 
consequently ^ 




ir{a + b) o 
(ib\ * * 


Hence if we assume that the amplitude of the vibration produced at 
0 by an element ds of the circle is simply proportional to the length 
of the element, the quantity //S/r in the preceding integrals must be 
replaced by rfij, and the expression for the intensity becomes 


[ - cos ; 


or, wTiting (f> in the form ^Trr where v = s \^2{a + b):ab\, we have ds 
proportional to dv, and therefore I may be expressed in the form 

I ^ I cos • 

This is the formula deduced by Fresnel, and the two integrals which 
appear in it are known as Fresnel’s integrals. 

It should not be lost sight of that in expressing 1 in this form 
certain assumptions and approximations have been made, and that it 
is on account of these assumptions and approximations that integrals 
of this form appear. Thus it is practically assumed that the effective 
portion of the efpiatorial belt is so small that </> is sensibly propor- 
tional to 5 ^, and that r is approximately constant and equal to h. 
Further, the amplitude of the vibration contributed by any element of 
area is taken proportional to the area, and this amounts to assuming 
either that fjr is constant, or that the function / is constant as well as r. 

Now in examining the effect of a plane or a spherical wave at any 
point, we have seen (Arts. 52 and 53) that the only factor left 
by which the approximate rectilinear propagation may be explained 
is that the function / is not constant, but is such that it decreases 
as the obliquity increases ; that is, as r increases. Consequently it is 
not legitimate to assume either that / is constant or that fjr is con- 
stant, for it is on the variations of / and r (however small) tlfet 
the whole outstanding effect depends in the case of a complete wave. 

The final result obtained by Fresnel amounts to saying at once 
that the effective portion of the wave front is confined to a small arc 
which^ 80 short that throughout it </> may be taken proportional to 
anmhis is what stamps Fresnel’s integrals with their peculiar form. 
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This assumption confines the effective portion of the wave to a small 
portion around the pole, and therefore virtually introduces a law of 
iimirthtion of effect with obliquity ; or, in other words, a form of the 
function /. 

To determine the law which Fresnel introduced inadvertently by 
these assumptions let us suppose that the wave is divided into ring Fortuitous 
dements, as in Art. 53, so that dS is proportional to rd(p. Then 
fdS/r = kfdfji where k is a constant, and / cos (jxlhlr = kf cos c/xi</). Now 
in order that this may take the form cos zHz it is only necessary to 
jupposo that 

f OC cc 

v0 \'r-b 

Thus the law inadvertently introduced is that / varies inversely as the 
square root of the phase retardation, and consequently its rate of decrease 
its we recede from the pole is very rapid, and the efiect of a small area 
3un*ounding the pole must be approximately the same as that of the 
whole wave. We should therefore expect that the value of either of 
Fresiiels integrals when tiikcn between the limits 0 and v should be 
sensibly the same whether we tiike v fairly large or infinitely great. 

In fact, as v increases from zero the value of each integral fluctuates 
i,nd passes through a series of maxima and minima, but these fluctua- 
tions soon become less and less pronounced, the maxima decreasing 
while the minima increase until they become sensibly equal, and the 
value of the integral remains sensibly constant as c increases in- 
definitely. 

This may be seen geometrically by plotting the curve y = cos .r-, in 
which the value of the ordinate varies periodically between the limits 
± 1 as a; increases (Fig. 133). The 
[irea of this curve is / ydx - / cos a:V/, 
and may therefore be taken to re- 
present the value of one of Fres- 
nel’s integrals. Now while y varies 
between constant limits +1, it is 
to be remarked that the disUnce 
between two consecutive points of 

intersection of the curve with the axis of r continually diminishes 
Mia; increases. In fact, if x. and x + h be the abscisste of two consecutive 
points of intersection of the curve with the axis of we have 

^ = (2n + 1 )t/ 2, and [x, + A)*= (2?t + 3)7r/2, 

30 that by subtraction we obtain 



A*+2u.7t = ir, 
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and, therefore, tis x increases h must diminish, me roiararea of .the' - 
curve is thus the sura of a system of loops which are alternately % 
positive and negative and which decrease indefinitely in abfeliite^; 
value. Hence the integral, after passing through a series of raaxime^^l 
and minima, rapidly attains a stationary value, as shown in theV^ 
following tiihle after Gilbert : 


Table of Fursnel’s Intecirals ((Jilbert)* 


r. 

1 C03 iirr^dr. 

j 

/’%in '1 

y. i 


cos 

sin 

0-0 

0-0000 

0.0000 I 

2-6 

0-3389 

0-5500 

0-1 

0-1000 

0-0005 

2-7 

0-3920 

0-45'29 

0-2 

0-1999 

0-0042 1 

2-8 

0-4675 

0-3916 

0-3 

0-2994 

0-0141 

2-9 

0-5624 

0-4102 

0-4 

0-3975 

0-0334 ' 

3-0 

0-6057 

0-4963 

0-5 

0-4923 

0-0047 1 

3-1 

0-5616 

0-5818 

0-6 

0-5811 

0-1105 

3-2 

0-4663 

0-5933 

0*7 

0-0597 

0-1721 [ 

3-3 

0-4057 

0-5193 

0-8 

0-7230 

0-2493 1 

3-4 

0-4385 

0-1297 , 

0-9 

0-7018 

0-3398 

3-5 

0-5326 

0-4153 i 

1.0 

0-7799 

0-4383 

3-6 

0-5880 

0-4923 

M 

0-76; l 8 1 

0-5305 . 

3-7 

0-5419 

0-5750 j 

1-2 

0-7154 i 

0-6234 ; 

3-8 

0-4481 i 

0-5656 

1-3 

O .03 S 0 ! 

0-6863 

3-9 

0-4223 1 

0-4752 

1-4 

o-.viai 1 

0-7135 

4-0 i 

0-4984 ! 

0.4206 

1.5 

0-4153 ; 

0-0975 

4-1 

0-5737 i 

0-4758 

1.0 

0-3655 1 

0-6383 ! 

4-2 

0-5417 : 

0-5632 

1.7 

0-3238 i 

0-5492 

4-3 

0-4494 f 

0-5540 

1-8 

0-3337 t 

0-4509 

4-4 

0-1383 ! 

0-4623 

1.9 

0-3045 

0-3734 

4-5 ; 

0-5268 

0-4342 

2-0 

0-4883 ! 

0-3434 

4-6 

0-5672 

0-5162 

2-1 

0-5811 

0-3743 

4-7 

0-4914 1 

0-5669 

2.2 

0-6302 

0-4556 

4-8 

0-4338 

0-4908 i 

2-3 

O -020 S 

0-5525 

1-9 

0.5002 , 

0-4351 

2.4 

0-5550 

0-6197 

.5-0 

0-5636 : 

0-4992 

2-5 

0-457 1 

0-0192 i 

CO 1 

0-5000 i 

0-5000 


When the values of the integrals expressing the intensity are know 
then if one of them be denoted by x, and the corresponding value' 
the other by y, it is clear that when a curve is constructed with x ar 
y as co-ordinates, the radius vector r drawn from the origin to ar 
point on the curve will represent the resultant vibration arising fro 
the corresponding portion of the wave. For we have = a:* + y\ ar 
consequently r- represents the intensity of the illumination, or 
represents the amplitude of the resultant vibration and the angl^j 

* Gilbert, M4m, cmironii^s de VAcad, de Bruxtlles, tome xxxi. p. 1, 1803^ T 
values of the cosine integral for v=0‘l and 1‘8 have been corrected. Amo 

extended table for values of ^ for intervals of 0‘1 from 0 to 20 is given in Briii 
Avociati^n Beporl ^Oxford Meeting, 1926). 
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in^ike^ with tho axis of x represents its phase. The curve constructed 
ifl, this manner is, in fact, the vibration spiral. Using the values of 
Fresnel s integrals given in tho foregoing table, M. Cornu constructed 
the spiral shown in Fig. 134. The branch OMjM^J refers to one 
half of the wave, and the branch OJ' to the other. The part OM^ 
represents the first half-period element, M 1 M 2 the second, MgMg the 
third, ^ and so on, the successive convolutions winding with ever- 
increasing curvature round a central point J. This point is situated 
on the line bisecting the angle between the axis, for its co-ordinates are 

x~ = amlr/= J ^ ain iTri^dr-i, 

jonsequently at J and J' we have ./• = ;/ ; tliat is, these points lie on the 
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Fig. 134.— Conm’a Spiral. 


ine bisecting the angle XOY. The phrase of the resultant would thus 
ippear to be only 45° in advance of that which arrives from the 
mtral element. It must be remembered, however, that in evaluating 
. by this method the wave surface has been reduced by the strip 
aethod to an equatorial band, so that each element of this band is 
llp resultant of a strip. The phase of each element of the band is 
hereby advanced by 45° relatively to that of the vibration from the 
K)le of the strip. ,The whole phase of the resultant is consequently 
[P® in advcnco of that arriving from the pole of the wave surface. 
Elis rota^ the spiral through 45° and throws the points J and J' on 
as in Fig. 127. 
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Methods of evaluating FresneFs integrals have been given by 
JFresnel, Gilbert, Cauchy, and Knochenhauer. These methods are 
noticed in the following examples and will be found at length in 
Verdet’s tom. v. p. 328, etc. ; Optiqae Physique^ tom. i. 


Examples ^ 

1. At what distance from a slit of width '2c is it necessary to place a screen so that 
the central fiinge may be of minimum intensity ? Determine this intensity (Cornu). 

Here we must determine the points of the two branches of the spiral which are 
nearest. Since in this case they are symmetrically situated, tiie line joining them 
losses through 0, and with a compass the minimum distance is found to corres|)ond 
to r = db 1 '87o. Since s — c we have 


2{a + b) 
ab\ 


r=(l-875)2 


Again the intensity is measured by the scpiare of the chord of tlie curve, and this 
is (1*08)“ = 1*17 w’here the intensity of the light due to the whole wave is 
•The relative intensity of the central band is therefore 0*585. 

2. Prove that 


I cos ^ l^sin I 2/«)-sin 

I sin cos i7r(r + 2ii0 + cos 

(Fiesncl, (Kuvres, torn. i. p. 319), 


where h is a small (piantity and i given. 
[Keplacing r by i + u we haw 


cos .\irr -cos }.ir{i i- v f ~ coh W{i- + 2iu) 


neglecting h\ 


Hence 



cos hvr-(/r~ I cos 2iu)du 

rj cos Triudic - .sin Wr sin Triudu, 


which is integrable at once. 

By this methfKl Fresnel calculated the values of the integrals, taking n = 0 * 1 and 
i successively equal to 0, 0 * 1, 0 * 2, 0 * 3, etc.] 

3. Prove that 


+ sin ^ ~ 1 . 3 . 5 77 1 . 3 .6.7 . 9 . 11 ~ ‘ ‘ ' / 


(Knochenhauer, IHe UndulatlQmihmrie ties Lichtts^ p. 36). 

[Integrate by parts.] 

4. Writing the result of Ex. 3 in the form 


/ COS {viMv-yi cos + N sin 
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show that 

Hence 

and 


j sin sin Attv^-N cos hirv^. 

cos ^Trr^rfijJ sin =M''^+N*-^, 


tm . tm 

. =l-7rrN, , =7rrM. 
(tv ilv 


' 5. Prove that 

r 1 o, 1 •./ 1 1.3.51.3.6.7.9 

I cos At (-<Zc -cos A Try- +— 

7, “ \T-y' T*y’ T^y'* 

• . , 1 1 . 3 1 . 3 . 5 . 7 \ 


■■) 


(Cauchy, Comptes remhat, tom. xv. pp. 534, 573). 

[Integrate by j)arts. ] 

0. Writing the c<]iiation of Ex. 5 in the form 


show tltat 

i 

and also 


f 

/: 


cos ^TyVe - P cos Ati*'^- Q sin ATy-, 


sin ATcVy—P sin Atj~ f Q cos Ati", 


(/P 

dr 


tvQ - 1 , 


'/Q 

dl 


TcP. 


7. If axes of reference be taken in tlie wave front at P, or parallel to it through 
0, we have 


p- - ^ ir, and »/S d.t'fl y. 


Hence if/- constant and r~b, that is, if the etlective portion is limited to a small 
area around the pole P we have 5 = t/"76\ (Ex. 4, p. 291), and the intensity of the 
illumination is pioportional to 

[/"cos ^Tc(.y- + y-)d.<v/v]"4 [/sin Atc(/- + 

whore c is a constant (2/5\) in the ease of a plane wave, and it represents 2irt + h)/ah\ 
for a spherical wave of radius a. 

Denoting these integrals by M and N respectively, w'e have by expansion 

M=ycos iTc.r(/,i/t'os ^ircyMy ~Jsu\ \vc^dxjm\ \Tcy~dijy 

N— ysin jTiv^^f^/cos \Trcy\iy^ ATC.iV.^in \irc\^(iy. 

Replacing c.)^ or af by the calculation of these integrals is reduced to the calcula- 
tion of the integrals (Fresnel’s) 

C—ycos A S=ysin ATyVr. 


Particular Cases 


{d) Complete Wave . — If the wave is unobstructed, we have 


r-f 00 





Hence' 


Therefore 

and 
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M=0, «ndN=^. 


M>+N‘'=?. 

tan ^=:N/M = 00 , 0 — ^tt. 


CHAP, 


( 6 ) Straight Edge . — If the wave passes over the edge of an opaque obstacle, we 
integrate with resjKJct to y between the limits -f « and - oo, so that 

M cos AireVy - J ^\\\ hirv-dv, 

N =y*coa \vi^dv + y* sin ^ 7 rr<fr, 

M-’ + N‘‘‘= 2 f/cos 2 l/ sin ^Trif-We^ 

Outside the shadow the integration extends over one half of the wave and part 
of the other half, thus 


Hence outside 


J cos cos lirc-dc-k r j cos lirv-de. 

I = [^ i + I cos Airi-VrJ ^ ^ J . 


But inside the shadow the integration extends over part of half a wave, from r to 
00 , and 

/ X -75 

COS ^ircVr - j cos ^s-rVe - j cos t7rr'//r -- A - j cos Ar/'We. 

Hence inside the shadow 

I-j^A -- I eos AiriVi'J • ~ I . 

The cases of a narrow wire and iiariow slit are tieuted in the same luanin i 

.153. On the Scattering Action of very Small Particles, and 
&e Colour of Skylight. — In applying the wave theory to deduce the 
ordinary laws of reflection of light (Chap. IV.) the linear dimensions 
of the obstacle at which reflection occurs have been supposed enor- * 
moualy great compared with the length of the reflected waves. For^^ 
this reason the ordinary laws of reflection involve no reference toihe i 
wave length, and the screening action of the obstacle is perfect except 
for a narrow band around the edge of the geometrical shadow. The 
width of this band, however, and the intensity at any {joint of jt,. li 
- depend on the wave length (being greater for the longer waves that|fc 
. for the shorter), and consequently a small obstjicle will not he 
^ eflfective as a screen to the longer waves as to the shorter. 

Thus we have seen (Chap. III.) that an obstacle will screen a ppinir 
from the influence of a wave when it is wide enough to cover a lar§|i| 'J 
number of half-period elements of the wave front, but the width off 
Jany half-period element increases with the wave length, and eons0- ? 
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ijuintiy a given obstacle will act most effectively as a barrier to the 
shortest length. We are consequently prepared to admit 
that when ordinary white light passes through a medium (such as 
the atmosphere) in which very small particles are suspended, the 
waves of greater length will be more freely ti-ansmitted than those 
^of higher refrangibility. After passing through a certain thickness 
of such a medium the light from a white source should consequently 
appear yellowish (like the snow on a disLint mountain), and as the 
thickness increases the tint should become reddish. 

To say that the longer waves are most freely transmitted is 
equivalent to saying that the shorter are most copiously reflected, 
.and wo should thercfoi'c expect the light reflected (or sciittered) in 
any direction by such particles of matter to be rich in the rays of 
higher refrangibility. Now the light which reaches us from the open 
sky is that part of the light of the sun that has been reflected, or 
scattered, by the fine particles of matter suspended in the atmosphere, 
and if these particles are small compared with the wave length of 
j|ight, the tint of sky should belong to the blue end of the spectrum 
rather than to the red. 

In estimating the quality of this light, however, it must be re- 
membered that it has suflered from the modifying action of trans- 
mission as well as scattering. For it is clear that the light which 
reaches the eye after scattering in a certain locality is merely the 
residuum of the .solar liglit which has survived after transmission 
through a cerUiin thickness of the air, as well as the scattering 
action ot the particles. Thus the light first passes through a certain 
thickness of air and is modified by transmission. This modified 
light is then reflected or .scattered by certain particles, and the 
scattered light is subsecpiently transmitted through some thickness 
of air to the eye of the observer. Now we have seen that transmis- 
sion is detrimental to the rays of higher refrangibility, while the 
scattering cuts off those of lower refrangibility, and the light which 
survives and reaches the eye will therefore be weak in both ends of 
the spectrum. In other w’ords, it will be composed chiefly of the 
waves of intermediate length from the region of the blue or green. 
The exact colour of course will depend on the size and plenitude of ' 
the particles; for example, when the particles are relatively large 
Aey will affect all wave lengths of light in practically the same 
degree, and the scattered light will be white, 

^ This explanation of the blue colour of the sky was proposed by 
Lord Rayleigh^ in 1871, and the law according to which the scattering 
' ^ TkoJIon, J. W. Strutt, PAil. Moff, vol. xli. pp. 107, 275. 
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takes place for waves of different lengths may be easily deduced from 
elementary considerations. Thus we have seen (Art. 150) that if 
the amplitude, of the vibration contributed by an element of a wave 
surface to any point be taken to vary directly as the element of area, 
and inversely as the distance, then the complete expression for the 
amplitude must contain A"\ so that the intensity must vary inversely 
as the square of the wave length. In the same way, if we consider 
the light scattered in any portion of space laden with very small 
particles, and if we assume that the amplitude of the vibration con- 
tributed by any element of volume clY of this space is proportional 
to that element of volume, and inversely as the distance, then in the 
expression and reasoning of Art. 150, dS must l)o replaced by dV, 
and the complete expression for the amplitude must conUiin A'% so 
that the intensity of the scattered light will vary inversely as the 
fourth power of A ; that is, when scattering alone is considered, 



Now the light which reaches the eye is scattered, and also transmitted 
(both before and after scattering) through some thickness x of the 
medium. Hence its composition will be determined by finding the 
effect of transmission on the quantity This problem is equivalent 
to that of finding the intensity of a pencil of light after transmission 
through an absorbing medium when the absorption varies inversely as 
the fourth power of the wave length. Hence, as in Art. 282, wc 
have 

rfl _ kdr 

I " 

where k is a constant, and the change of intensity in passing through 
a layer of thickness dx. The intensity of the light reaching the eye 
after suffering scattering as well as transmission through a total thick- 
ness X of the medium is therefore 

I^I^-Ar/A4 

and substituting for I, we have finally 

This expression exhibits the joint effects of scattering and tranamissioBj 
and shows how 1 diminishes for the large values of A as well as for 
the small. The maximum value of I corresponds to some intermediate 
wave length A^ given by the equation 

m ' 
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and the corresponding maximum value of I is 

I,« = AX;;^r* = A/«ybr, 

while the intensity I, corresponding to any wave length A, is related 
to Im by the equation 

T = where y = [X^/Xp. 

In order to test this theory Lord Rayleigh compared the blue 
light of the sky taken from the neighbourhood of the zenith with 
sunlight diffused through white paper. The results of this com])arison 
are contained in the following table for the fixed lines C, D, F of 
the spectrum, and, considering the difficulties and uncertainties of 
the comparison, the observed and calculated values appear tef agree 
tolerably well. It must of course be observed that the comparison is 
based on the assumption that the light diffused through white paper is 
similar to the scattered light which illuminates the sky. 

C. I). 63. F. 

40 63 80 (oalculatofl) 

“5 41 70 90 (observed) 

It appears thereforfe that the skylight, when compared with that 
diffused through white paper, was bluer than that required by the 
theory ; and this. Lord liayleigh suggests, may arise from the possible 
yellowness of the paper, or from the yellowness of the sunlight when 
it reaches us compared with that in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere where it is diffused. 

In a later paper Lord Itayleigh discusses the interesting (juestion 
as to what the particles are which cause the scattering of light in the . 
atmosphere. That small particles of saline or other matter (including 
organic germs) play a part cannot be doubted, and to them may be 
attributed much of the bluish haze by which the moderately distant 
landscape is often suffused. “But it seems certain that the very 
molecules of the air themselves are competent to scatter a blue light 
not very greatly inferior to what we receive.” Eiirly estimates were 
based upon a value for the number of molecules of air per cubic 
centimetre, which has since been shown to be too small. Schuster 
has pointed out that the modernly accepted number almost exactly 
accounts for the degree of atmospheric transjmreiicy observed at high 
elevations in the United States, apparently justifying to the full the 
inference that the normal blue of the sky is duo to molecular scattering. 

C. FRAUNHOFER FRINGES 

164. Narrow Reotangumr Aperture.— It is very easy to examine 
by the graphic method the case in which the incident light is a parallel 



in dtinilc words, a plane wave. 'We shall 
i;of a narrow rectangular aperture of width a, and i 
omit all consideration of the leng 
and investigate only those phenomena which ariaO^^^ 
from the narrowness of its width. ■ ; )) 

Let AB (Fig. 135) bo a cross section of thd^^ 
aperture by a plane drawn at right angles to ifa/i;' 
length, and let the incident light make an angle, 
90° - i with the width AB ; it is required to deter- / 
mine the intensity of the illumination at any point / 
on the other side of the aperture when a lens is 
185. placed before the aperture, as in Fig. 113, so that- 

all the light which leaves the aperture parallel to a given direction 
is focusc<l at a single point. For this purpose let ns take the beam 
of diffracted light which leaves the slit in any given direction AX, - 
making^ an angle 90^ -- 0 with AB. Then it follows, iis in Art. 136, 
that the relative path retardation of the extreme rays AX and BY is 



first t®0‘.tr 
t present'we 
bh of the aneriuie^ 



5 — a (sill 1 +8111 ^), 

and their difference of phase is found by multiplying this by 27 r/A. 
Now let the aiicrture be divided into a very great number of exceed- 
ingly narrow strips of equal width, the lengths of the strips being 
parallel to the length of the aperture. This is e<iuivalent to dividing 
AB into a great number of small ele- 
ments of equal length, and since the light 
is parallel it is clear that each of these 
elements produces vibrations of equal 
amplitude and corresponds to ecjual in- 
crements of phase.‘^ The problem there- 
forcinTfiduces to the calculation of the re- 
sultant of a number of vibrations of 
equal amplitudes and uniformly increas- 
ing phases. Such a system, we have 
already seen (Art. 45), gives a vibration curve of uniform curvature—^ 
that is, a circle — and the resultant is consequently represented in 
amplitude and phase by the length and direction of a chord OM (Fi^ 
136) of a circle. The intensity of the diffracted light consequentty 

^ The angles are taken this way in onier to embrace the case in which the 
i»f incidence is not the sanoo as the plane of dilfractioii. Here i and 0 are the 
which the rays make with a plane perpendicular to AH. ./ f ■ 

' \ * Each term ought in strictness to be inulti^ied by a factor depauding oft tM 
obliquity, such as Stokes* factor (l+cos d). When comparing the ibi^htiUM 
different values of $ it cannot correctly bo omitted. 
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depends on the Wl position of the tracing-point M ; that is, upon 
' the ph^ difference of the extreme rays AX and BY. For example, 
when this phase difference is an even multiple of tt the intensity is 
zer6, for then the tracing-point coincides with 0, and OM is zero. • 
Now if we denote the phase difference^ of the extreme rays by 2<^, w^*" 
have 2<f) - OCM - 27r6/A, and therefore 


But we also have 


0— (sin i + siii 6}. 

A 

0M = 2R sin iOCM = 2R sin <p 


where R is the radius of the circle. Further, if s be the length of the 
arc OM, then by the manner in which the curve is plotted s must be 
proportional to the width of the aperture. - 

So that if we Ukc the constant of proportionality to be unity we 
may write 

s-a. 


But .S’ - 2li</», therefore 2R - «/</>, and tlie expression for OM becomes 

<P 

and the resultant intensity is measured by 



Cor. 1. — Since the lino OM makes with OX an angle MOX = JMCO, 
it follows that the phase of the resultant vibration is the siirae as that 
of the vibration contributed by the middle strip of the aperture. 
Hence if the vibration from B be represented by y - sin wf, that from 
A will be y ~ sin((u/ + 2 </j), and the equation of the resultant vibration 
is 

sill <h . , 

y-a- ^sin {u)t t 0). 

0 

C(fr. 2. — If the light be incident perpendicularly on the aperture, 
the intensity at any point of the diffraction pattern is proportional to 


* It is to be remembered that the tracing- point may have described the circle 
^veral times, and finally settled in the jxisition M. The angle 20 is the whole 
angle through which the radius CM has revolved, and the arc s referred to in the 
text is the whole length of arc described by M. 

It is also worthy of note that R varies from jioint to [loint of the screen. It is 
the widft of the aperture that remains constant, and it is for this reason that 
the maxima are not determined by 0=san odd multiple of t/ 2, as shown in Art, 155, 



. ' •osj^'qursom Faiuop’ . r* 

■ ■■■'■'. ' .i" 

Itatemination of the Maxima and Minima.— The exprekion. | 
for the intensity at any point, being a function of the angle 6 of (dif%< 
fraction, will vary from point to point on the screen, and pass through 
a series of maximum and minimum values. This has already been indi- 
cated by the elementary examination of Art. 129, but we are now in 
a position to inquire into the phenomena more accurately. 

For brevity we have written <!> = ^(sin i + sin ^), and we have 

found the intensity measured by sin-</>/</>-, hence as the angle 0 varies, 
the intensity passes through a series of maximum and minimum values 
as follows. 

Minimi. —I - 0 when </> - «7r, excluding the value n ~ 0, which 
corresponds to a maximum. Hence at points in the direction 6 de- 
termined by the equation 

.sin i + sin 6- yiX/n 

there is complete darkness when n 
is any integer other than zero. 

Mtminn . — Equating to zero the 
first derived of sin (/)'</>, we find 
that the values of </> which make I 
a maximum .satisfy the equation 

«/> “tan 

To solve this equation graphically, 
plot first the curves 

= and (2) //-tan Jc. 

The first represents a lino bisecting 
the angle between the axes of x and 
y (Fig. 137). The second consists 
of an infinite number of branches 
of amplitude v. The first branch AA' passes through the origin 0 
. and touches at infinity the lines x= which are its asymptotes. > 
The second branch BB' cuts the axis of x at the point x = ir and touches 
at infinity the lines « = and x = ^Tr, The maximum values^of I- 
cotisitopond to the values of y which satisfy both these equations, sinpe, 
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. , cnwi W6‘ osvd aj * tan z, 'me maxima are therefore determined by the 
. iriterflection of the line OC with the curves AA', BB', CC', etc. The 
corresponding values of <f> are less than the ckIU multiples of Jtt, but 
. .'as n increases the value of approaches more and more nearly to 
l)i7r. The values of corresponding to the maxima values of 
: >he illumination have been given by Schwerd' as follows : 


00 = 0 

0i = l*43O3ir 
0a = 2*459Ojr 
03 = 3‘47O9ir 
04=4*47747r 
0a = r)‘48187r 
0n-=6-4844T 
07 = 7-4866ir 


I« = l 

Ii = 8inVi/V 

Ia = «i»V3/03“ 
l4 = sinV4/04^ 
I,, = sinV5/05- 
Irt=:sin‘V«/0B^ 

l7-Sin‘‘^07/072 


Thus, while becomes more nearly ( 2 a+l)| 7 r as n increases, the 
, corresponding values of I (the inaxima illuminations) decrease rapidly, 

being approximately in the ratios of the quantities 1 (?)' (^Y 

, J, , . . ’ VW’ \W- 

etc., which correspond to </» being equal to odd 

multiples of tt. If the intensity of the first 
maximum be taken as unity, the values of the 
second, third, artd fourth will be approxi- 
mately and respectively. Fig. 

138 represents the variations of intensity, its 
abscissie being the angle. <fi and its ordinates 
the corresponding intensities. The first maxi- 
mum is very much greater than the others, 
and these again diminish very rapidly. With 
white light we have a series of rainbow- 
coloured fringes, violet at their inner and red 
at their outer edges. The spectra formed 
by a single narrow aperture Fraunhofer terms spectra of the first class. 

V .. 166» Two Equal Rectilinear Apertures. — The same graphic 
method may bo applied with facility to the case of two very narrow 
apertures, each of width a separated by an opaque interval of width b. 
:^the apertures bo OA and BC (Fig. 139). Then, as in Art. 154, 
the effect of each aperture may bo represented by an arc of a circle 
bf ^gnitude 2a, where 

^ a=’^(8ini+8mtf), 


1} 


and thesa.aifcg (Fig. 139) will be separated by an arc AB of magnitude 
3 j 8 aivan^ by the equation 

* ScKweit). JJeuounaMrscAginunacn (Manuhoim, 1835). 
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/3=™ (sint+sin^). 

The resultant amplitude due to each will be measured by the chord 
OA or BC— that is, by a sin a/a-— but as the resultant vibrations due 
to OA and BC differ in phase by an amount 
2(a -i- namely, the angular distance between 

their middle points, it follows by Art. 43 
that the resultant intensity is measured by 

I = ros- (a + /S). 

The equation of the rosultiint vibration is 
therefore 

w=:2a <‘os (tt^ fi) sin (wi 4-2a + /J), 

Fig. 189. ^ 

and this corresponds in phase to the middle strip of the opaque interval. 
For the resultant vibration transmitted by OA is ♦ 

sill a . - , . V 

y^~a — ' Mn {wt -I a), 

Cl 



and that transmitted by BC is 

y.^ = a sin (w/ 4- 3tt 4- 2/9). 


But y = yi + therefore, etc. 

The intensity depends on two variable factors, one sin a/a, which 
gives the fringes of a single aperture, and the other cos (a 4 - /?), which 
gives a system of fringes corresponding to the interference of the lights 
from the two apertures. This factor vanishes when 

(af/9) = (27i4-l)2; 

that is, when 

(a f 6)(8in *4 Hin (?) = {2/M 1)^' 

In this case the light from the second aperture is an odd number of 
half-period elements behind that from the first, and the two destroy 
each other by interference. But if 



a4-/3=WT, 

(ct4-i)(8in i4-sin 6)^n\ 


then the two are concordant, and the illumination is a maximuitt*< 
These are termed maxima and minima of the second kind, or spee^kij 
the umi elm. , • 

We may therefore consider the phenomena observed as the 
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position of these two systems of fringes; that due to the first factor, a 
diffraction -system, and that due to the second factor, an interference 
system^J The intensity is zero when either factor vanishes* 

The dispersion of the second system being inversely as a + ft is less 
than that of the first system, which is inversely as a, it follows that, 
when the apertures are not very close, the second system is nearly all 
contained within the first two bands of the first system. 

The points of maximum intensity consequently do not in general 
coincide either with those of the first system or with those of the second. 
U^hl, Small Rectangular Aperture. — In the calculation of Art. 
154 the diffraction pattern is considered only in so far as it depends 
on the width of thh aperture. In the case of a long narrow slit the 
pattern consists of a system of rectilinear bands parallel to the length 
of the slit, and these bands arise from the narrowness of the aperture. 
The length of the slit, in fact, is so great that all diffraction effects in 
this dimension are lost, for the whole effective portion of a strip of the 
wave taken parallel to the length of the slit is transmitted when the 
aperture is long. 

On the other hand, when tlie aperture is short as well as narrow, 
so as to have the shape of a small rectangle of length a and width ft, 
then the limited length comes into operation and produces diffraction 
effects. The whole eftective portion of a wave strip taken parallel 
to the length is not transmitted, but partly obstructed, by the 
aperture. The pattern consists in fact of a system of bands parallel 
to the length of the aperture, and also a system of bands parallel to 
the width. The former arise from the limited width of the aperture, 
and the latter from its limited length. In order to determine the 
intensity, let the aperture be divided into a great number of very small 
strips parallel to its length. Each of these strips will be of length «, 
and will give rise to a vibration, at any point under consideration, of 
amplitude (Art. 154) 

. sin a . ’Trt , . . . 

A = rt I where a = (sin t + sin 
► a A 

an(?the incident light makes an angle 90" - i with the length of the 
slit, while the diffracted light makes an angle 90° ~ B, We have now 
to find the resultant of a great number of vibrations of amplitt|de8 
Att:a sin a/a and varying in phase from id to d + 2/3, where 

|9=-y(8in i* + sin 6% 

90® - i and 90° - ff being the angles which the incident' and dif- 
fracted light make with the direction of the width of the slit But 



■ , ■ •■■* -'i: . .-j.-. v*' 

■f, . as b<Sfore, the resultant amplitude of these will be Ab sin fi/p, “ Hence.. 
. * the intensity of illumination will be measured by [ 

The illumination at any point therefore depends on two variable 
factors, one of which gives rise to a series of bands jKirallel to the side ; 

a of the aperture, while the other gives 
a scries of bands parallel to the side b oV 
the aperture. These lines enclose a 
system of rccUngles (Fig. 140) similar 
to the aperture turned through 90®, 
The greater the length of a side the 
narrower are the bands perpendicular 
to that side. It is thus we have only 
one system of parallel fringes with a 
long narrow slit, for the width of the slit is so small that the 
bands ])arallel to the length are fairly broad, while those parallel to 
the width are invisible on account of the length of the slit. 

^•,^68. Talbot’s Bands.— The system of bands which are seen 
C Crossing a tolerably pure spectrum, when it is viewed through a small 
hole half covered with a thin transparent plate, has been mentioned 
already in Art. 106. We are now in a position to deduce easily; 
the e.xpression for the illumination at any point, the aperture being , 
'supposed rectangular. * ^ ^ 

Let AB (Fig. 141) represent the plate covering half the aperture 
AC. The effect of the illumination from AB will be represented by 




an arc OA = 2a (Fig. 142) of a circle, but as the plate produc<M/^^ 
retardation, it follows that the ray from B (Fig. 141) which 
tmverse the plate will be accelerated relatively to that which ‘ 
^rou^ the plate by some amount 2$. Hence the effect of thaf ^freo 
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part ^ of the aperture will be represented by the arc BO = 2a (Fig. 
•142) of the circle, where AB = 2«, the retardation in the plate. It 
followa easily that the inclination of the chords OA and BC is 2(a - 5), 
consetiuently if they are each equal to p, their resultant is 

r; 2p cos (a - S). 


But by the preceding article p- (i^ sin a sin j3 lap ^ where ah is half 
the area of the aperture, consecpiently the resulUint illumination is 
piroportional to 


which is the formula deduced analytically by Airy.^ A table of 
the values of this expression for various values of a and p was 
constructed by Airy, and he also plotted curves showing the fluctuations 
of intensity. This accounts for production of bands with mono- 
achromatic light, but does not indicate why, in order that bands may 
be formed, the slip must be held on a particular side of the opening. 

J e return to this question later (Art. 1626). * 

169. The Diffraction Grating— Any Number of Parallel, Equal, 
and Equidistant Narrow Rectangular Apertures.— In the case of a 
system of n very narrow ecjual apertures, 
separated by equal opaque intervals of width 
6, we have to find the resultant of a system 
of amplitudes represented by the chords of 
n ^cs of a circle each of magnitude 2a, 
and separated from each other by arcs each 
equal to 2p (Fig. 143). 

If we take any axes of reference OX and 
OY, and if any one of the chords makes an 
angle with OX, the consecutive chord 
will make an angle ?/ + 2 a + 2 /? = 7 ; + y sup- 
pose, and the other chords will make angles >/ + 2y, 7 ; + 3y, . . . 
7 ? + (w - l)y respectively with OX. Hence if X denotes the sum of the 
projections of all the chords on the axis OX, and if p be the length of 
eath chord, we have 



X=p[cosi7 + co 8 (i; + 7) + co8(i?-{-27) + . . . cos + 1)7}] 

^ sin iy 

In the case of a long narrow aperture (Art. 150), such as we are now 
considering, p is given by the equation 


sin a 



/ Airy, Phil» Tram, p. 1, 1841. 
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Similarly if Y denotes the sum of the projections on OY, we have 

Y=p[sini7+siu{i; + 7) + sin (ij + 27) + . . . sin {17 4 - (n- 1)7}] 

sin {i7 + i(n-l)7}8ini«7 

. siuf7 * ^ 

Hence ^ 

siu^ ^7 

Bat X® + Y^ is the square of the resultant amplitude. Consequently 
the resultant intensity is measured by 

. 2 sin- n(a + / 3 ) 


where is the intensity produced by a single aperture (Arts. 149-157). . 

Cor. — The phase of the resultant vibration is given by the 
equation 

Y 

tan 0 = ^- = tan {17 + i(n - 17)} 

« =tan{77-Kn-l)(tt + ^)}; 

it is consequently the same as the phase of the vibration from the 
middle point of the grating. Hence if the equation of the vibration 
from the first aperture of the grating be // = p sin o)/, the equation of 
the resultant vibration will be 


160. Determination of the Maxima and Minima Intensities— 
The expression for the intensity of the illumination produced at any 

^ Otherwise thus denoting;^/ - 1 by i, we have, since cos 0 4-1 sin d~e^' 


Similarly 


X + tY=rf)[g +« -fe -f . . . 1= - ' . ' 


Y 'V rS "‘’’x 1 

X~iY = fie +e -f- . . . — \ 

l~e' 


Multiplying we find 

X^ + Y^=t^ = o« C “ cos ny) _ o sin^ ^ny 

I-CO 87 ^ 8 in»i 7 * 


iily - iny 


So'also by addition we find 


fsd by subtraction 


X = n ^ 

^ sin i7 

V _ . *in {’?+!(»- 1)7} sin i»i7 
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point by a grating is the product of two variable factors; one p® 
corresponds to the diffraction produced by a single aperture, and has 
been already discussed. The other factor, 

p _8ia^7i(a + p) 

* ain2"{a + /3)’ 

also produces a series of maxima and minima corresponding to the 

interference of the light from the various apertures. For brevity let 

us write .T = a + /?, then the bright and dark bands are determined by 

equating to zero the first derived of sin^ — that is, by 

2 sin na: , . ^ ^ 

. {n 8111 ^ cos nx - cos x sin na*)= 0 
8111 

-2 ... (n cot 7ia:-cot x), 
sin'll; 

which is satisfied by 

(1) (sill 7ur)/(sin a-) = 0, (2) n cot 7M'=cot ar.* 

Minima. — In the first case the amplitude clearly vanishes and we 
have a series of minima of zero value. They occur when sin iix = 0 
and sin x = 0. 

Principal Ma.nma. — If, however, x-miTy both the numerator and 
denominator of the expression sin nx / sin x will vanish. Its true value, 
however, will be //, so that the intensity will be a maximum and pro- 
portional to wl This corresponds to 

a + /S = WIT, or {a + />)(.sin i + sin 6) - m\. 

These maxima are very intense and are termed principal maxima. 
There are obviously n - 1 minima between two principal maxima. 
Secondary Maxima. — The roots of the equation 
n cot 7U’=cot X 

other than x = mir (which correspond to the principal maxima) give 
rise to another set of maxima termed secondary maximii, much less 
intense than the principal maxima. From this equation we find fqr 
any of the maxima 

sin^ 7ix 

^Yi'^ J- 1 +{i^ 1 ) sill* X ’ 

which shows that the ratio of these secondary maxima to the principal 
maxima (n^) is 

1 + (n^ -l) 8in**x’ 

' The usual expression is tan «j*=«tanx; but this takes no aooount of the 

maxima whioh occur when 'av=:?r, etc., when 7t it odd, since for these 

2 2 2 ’ . 

snglea Un n;e3:~ tan » and not n tan ar. 
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These i^ondary maxima are strongest when they are biMtf Uhe 
principal maxima, and they become zero or unity when = 
according as /« is even or odd. Hence when n is large and the^ 
priiic1J>al maxima have intensity a® the secondary maxima nearljj;^ 
midway are quite negligible. But this is not altogether the case for 
the secondary maxima that are next-door neighbours of a principal 
one. The following gives the ratio of intensities, and also the posi^ 
lions for the case of various numbers of openings r 


1 "■ 

»u. 

« lUtio of Intensities of 
Principal to Adjacent { 

Secondary. j 

3 

HhiTT *270" 

9 j 


,, 1203^37' 

13*.^» 

1 5 

,, • 2f)l -12' 

16-0 1 

I,*) 

„ -‘257''*f)0' 

20*0 

Infinite 

.» •2.'i7’-27' 

21 *2 * 


Thus even witli an infinite number of openings the secondary intensity 
is nearly one-twentieth of the principal. It is at first surprising that 
^hey are not seen except when n is small. But it must be remembered 
that the intensities of actual spectral lines are themselves only feeble, 

and one-twentieth their in- 
tensity is below visibility. 
The distribution for six 
openings, as calculated by 
Schwerd, is shown in Fig, 
144. 

The secondary maxima 

mhy be determined by the intersections of the curves. 

(l) y=n cot n/’f and (2) ?/=cot x, 

in a manner analogous to that employed in the case of a single 
aperture (Art, 155). 

The first equation represents a curve asymptotic to the line x = 
while the second is a similar curve, or a set of similar"^ cur 
aeymptotic to nx = rriTr where m is an integer. 

The equation 

(n + 1) sin (« - l)a;=(7i - 1) sin (n + 1)* 

aUo determines the maxima and is preferable, because it lends itself^ 
joaore readily to graphical " 





Fix. 144. 
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• {'The symmetry of x shows that the effect of this factor remains un- 
altered if the opaque portions be made transparent and the transparent 
portions opaque, as this merely amounts to interchanging a and /3. 

The resultant illumination at any point being determined by the 
product of the two factors sin^a/a^ and sin^ waj/sin^ a;, to obtain it we 
must multiply the ordinates of the curve (Fi^. 144-) by the corresponding 
ordinates of the curve relative to a single aperture (Fig. 138). The 
variations of the latter are very feeble compared with those of the prin- 
cipal maxima, so that they scarcely aflect the position of a maximum. 

* If it should happen, however, that a zero value of sin ala should^ 
correspond to a principivl maxi- 
mum of the other curve, then 
this maximum will be absent. 

This will happen when 

a(sin i -t- sin 6) = ?n\, 
anil also (a + />)(siii i + sin d)-rn'\ ; 

or a _ m 

b m' - m 

where la and m are whole 
numbers, and the correspond i?ig 
principal maxima, or spectra, 
are absent (see Art. 144). 

In Fig. 145 is shown the 
actual distribution of intensity 
in the aise of three openings 

separated by sjjaces equal to the width of tlie openings. It will be 
seen that the spectra of even order arc absent. 

; V ll81. Any Number of Narrow Rectangular Apertures, Parallel 
and Equal, but not Equidistant. — The foregoing calculation is based 
on the supposition that the opaque intervals are of equal width, or, in 
other words, that the grating has been ruled uniformly ; the investi- 
gation may, however, be applied with the greatest facility to the case 
in which the length h is variable, which is that of a system of equal 
aperuires placed at random distances apart. 

\ Each aperture will be represented by an arc 2a of a circle, and these 
arcs will be arranged at random round the circumference of the circle ; 
that is, separated by variable intervals. Let the chords of the arcs 2a 
make angles • • • Vn with a fixed axis OX, and let each chord 

be p as before then, the sum of the projections of the chords on OX is : 



Xkp{co%yii+<iOB + * . . cos u«), 
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and the sum of theii* projections on the perpendicular axis OY is 
Y~/)(sin i?i+siniya + siii )jj,+ . . . sin r}»). 

Hence the square of the resultant amplitude is 

X* + Y^=(p[n + *221 cos {r}^ ~ ) 7 a)J. 

Now the sum 2 cos embraces all combinations of the angles 

Viy Viy • • ' Vnj «‘^nd the values of its constituents vary irregularly, 
taking random values between + 1 and - 1. Admitting that their 
sum is negligible or sensibly zero (see Example, p. 50), we have 

or the intensity is n times that produced by a single aperture. Sub* 
stituting for p from Art. 157, we have 


I = " 




yt/ i82. The Echelon Speetposcope.— We have seen (Art. 138) that 
the dispersion of a grating varies directly as the order («) of the spec- 
trum and inversely as the distance {u + b) between consecutive rulings. 
Consequently to increase the dispersion the rulings must be made closer 
or else a spectrum of higher order must be observed. On account of 
the extreme faintness of high order spectra the second alternative 
afforded no promise of improvement in the construction of gratings 
until Michelson ^ investigated the subject. 
He pointed out tlic conditions, depending 
on the shape of the grooves made in 
ruling, under which a reflecting gra^^”^ 
would concentrate most of the light 
into particular gro«jp of spectra, and he 
constructed a mo^t ingenious and valuable 
ti-ansmissicjo grating by means of which 
the saTjie effect is produced. Michelson 
took a number of plane-parallel plates of 
optical glass of exactly the same thick- 
ness (e) and built them rn /the form of a stair, each step being of 
«.>v^8ame depth (f). To ensmre equality of thickness it is necessary 
to cut them from a single i plate whose faces have been made a$ 
nearly as possible parallel ta/ one another. 

The Echelon may be rj/jgarded as a grating in which there is a 
i^es of openings each of midth /, through which light is transmitted, 
ihe light that is so tranwimitted in any one direction, has a phase 

‘ Hi^hsltoti, Th* ^ttrophyikqX Journal^ vol. vlii, p, 87 (June 1898) 



Fig. 1-160. 
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(in the focal plane of an objective) depending partly upon the thick- 
ness of glass passed through, and partly on the value of 6. Let 
PACQ and PjBjAjQ^ represent rays of light incident normally upon 
the plates and diffracted at corresponding points A and A^ on con- 
secutive steps. Draw A^C at right angles to AQ. The retardation of 
the second ray on the first is /xBjAj - AC if /i is the refractive index 
of the glass. Now AC is equal to the sum of the projections of 
ABp B^Aj, and AjC on its direction ; that is, AC= - ABj sin 6 + BjA^ 
cos By or -/ sin 0 ■¥ e cos 6, The phase difference is therefore 

sin 6 - e cos 6?). This corresponds to 2x in Art. 160. Hence 
the factor F 2 arising from the distribution of the openings is 
where n is the number of plates. This must be multiplied by the 

2ir ^ 

factor due to each opening. If 2a = ^ •/ sin 0 the final value for the 
intensity is 

j siii-u sinhi.r ^ 

■ We may conclude therefore that principal maxima will be obtained 
whenever x is an integral times r unless sin’a/a^ vanishes ; t>. the m'* 
spectrum will be given by 

m\=nr+f sin 6 -e cos 6 

— +/<? aj^proxiuiatel}" 

for small angles, which alone have any imporUance. Now a for a 
single opening is sin B=^^^B approximately. 

Thus 

o = ^[njX-(/i-l)4 

Let us suppose that c, yx, and B are such that at the maximum a = 0, 
then this spectrum will be as bright as possible. If we now' examine 
the (r?i+ 1)^^ maximum, it will be found that a = 7r, and therefore the 
value of sin a is necessarily zero, so that the principal maximum will 
be absent (Arts. 140 and 160). This is true also for all the spectra 
^ except the Thus the light is concentrated into a single spectrum 
as in the case of prisms. How^over, the condition that a = 0 for ^e 
^ spectrum may not He quite satisfied. It is obvious, however, that 

sin a/a has no great magnitude except, say, for a between i y • If the 
maxiihum of Fa corresponds to a = J, then the (7?»-l)^ will 

* correspond to a = - ^ ; in this case these are the only two maxima 
which have any considerable ma^itude, and there cannot,^ moreA 
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\ than two, We have considered the incidence to be normal ; wnen it • 

:av ■ «- - 


is not so/Sili i + sin ^ (to a first approximation must replace sin 0, 
is clear that we can bring about the satisfactlbn of either of the aboV^.^) 
' values of a by slightly inclining the grating ; i.e. altering the angle f. 

The importance of this gi’ating arises from its very high chromatic^ 
resolving power. Since the equation sin^a/a^ ■ sin-waj/sin^a; is of the j; 
same form as for the ordinary grating, the resolving power is also 
given by the same formula as in that case if /x can be taken as.Jpde’ " 
pendent of A ; ie. R.P. = nm. When ^ = 0, iti = (fi- 1)6'/A. Let 
e = 0'5 cm., A = 5 X 10“^ cms. ; then 7/? = 5000. ; 

If there are 20 plates, the resolving power is 100,000. A Rowland 
^grating, having 14,000 linos to the inch and ruled over 6 inches, 
would only have a resolving power in the first order of 84,000. 
Messrs. Adam Hilger have made Echelons containing 50 plates. ; : 

The difference between the two types of grating can be displayed ^ 
by indicating that the Rowland produces comparatively large devia- 
tion for even very low order sfKictra, but comparatively small 
dispersion. In the case of the <^*chelo!i several orders are visible at 
once in the field of the telescope, w’hile the dispersion for different 
colours is very great. This is seen wisily by examining the equation , 
for the rettwdation. The value of w changes by unity for a change of 

angle de=j (this gives the separation of two adjacent orders of 

spectrum) while a change of wave-length d\ changes the angle for a 
given order by 


Ad. 


md\ 


^ and the ratio 


AO 


e dfi 
fdx' 

dn 

‘dS 


(l\, 


dX. 


According to the usual convention, resolution takes place wlign 
is dSIn ; hence the re-solving power is 




The term involving the variation of /t is negligible in pnictice. 

The overlapping of the spectra is overcome by isolating the specti^ 
line under examination by means of an ordinary spectroscope. OTn 
'eye-piece is removed, and a slit placed in the focal plane ofJPtb^ 

... * 

iCt expression for x when the incident angle is i is T/X{e(M cos r-qol 
Fain ^)| where r is the internal angle in each plate. It is douhtfilh 
ir anything can be gained , by estimating this to more tlian the first 
ntities owing to other complications which have been neglected.. *“ *■ 
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objective allows only one such line to pass through a'collimator to the 
^helon grating. A slit is necessary because, as with the Ordinary 
1 ^; gratuig, the coloured images are images of the source. 

hummer -Gehrcke Interferometer.— -In 1903^ Lummer 
^nd Gehrcke introduced an apparatus which may be regarded as an 
f^altemative to a Fabry and Perot interferometer. In the Fabry 
finstrument (with two parallel plates) the increased reflecting power 
.^hich is necessary to bring about high resolving power is obtained 
by HBsilvcring the surfaces.* The new apparatus consists of a single 
. plate with a right-angle prism cemented to it at one end. Light 



admitted at right-angles to the hypotenuse of the prism is multiply 
reflected at the two surfaces of the plate, part of it emerging into the 
air at each incidence upon each surface. The prism serves' to prevent 
the large loss of light which would occur if the light were incident 
^ very obliquely. Two groups of parallel beams are thus obtained, to 
each of which the equation for a transmitted system (Art. 114) 
applies, viz. : 


lT-(l-a“)2 



(1 - 


The rays will emerge at a nearly grazing angle if the internal angle 
of incidence, r, is little less than the critical angle. But it can be 
shown that the reflecting power, in such a case approjiches the 
value unity (see Chap. XIII.), and it is on this fact that the success 
of^the device depends. The result that was otherwise gained by 
silvering is here gained by altering the angle of incidence. For a 
^ pven angle i the reflecting power depends upon how the light is 
polarised; it takes either the value sin*(t - r)/sin*(t -i- r) or the value 
tan*(i - r)/tan*(t + r) according to whether the plane of polarisation of 
incident light is i^rallel or perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 
;lt is somewhat greater in ^e former case. 

1 Attfk d, u. Chm,i 4th set. vol^ x. 467. 
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If we assume resolution will occur when the oixler maxiirium 
for a second colour is at the for the first, as in the case of a 

grating,^ the johfQmatic resolving power will be given as for a grating 
C.R.P.=:Nm. ' '' 

Now N is approximately //(2d tan r) and m is approximately 
{^lie cos r)/\ ; whence 

X am r 

If we take r as nearly the critical angle sin ? = 1///, whence 


C.R.P.i=^(/i3 


1 ), 


li 


X X 

Fig. 145c, 




which is independent of the thickness. For / = JO cms., /i= 1*5, and 
A = 5 X eras. C.R.P. = 225,000. This is an upper limit for this 
length of plate. 

Needless to say, the plate must be very accurately a parallel plate. 
With the first ones made, a number of supernumerary images 
(*‘ ghosts ") appeared, and special means had to be employed in order to 
distinguish true from false. Plates made by Hilger do not show these 
defects. It is used in the same way as an Echelon for the resolution 
of isolated spectral lines. But no narrow slit is necessary ; indeed, if 

one were employed, only a 
series of point images would 
be obtained. To obtain a 
system of lines light must 
be allowed to fall from 
various points of the source, 
as in the case of Haidinger s fringes, such as are produced in a Fabry 
and Perot’s interferometer. With the plate placed horizontally, and 
a vertical slit, the spectral maxima will be horizonUd lines the sharp- 
ness of which does not depend on the slit ; the lengths of these 
maxima will be proportional to the width of the slit. In Fig. 1456 
is shown the resolution of the mercury green line into components, 
the length of the lines indicating their relative intensities, 

1626. Talbot’s Bands. — We are now in a position to examine 
further the formation of Talbot’s bands. This becomes etvsy wheh it 
is realised that the arrangement is in reality an Echelon grating of 
two openings, and therefore the distribution of intensity in the focal 
plane of a lens is 

~ ft* ’ 

* This would follow at ynce if the minima zeros : they become more wd' 
nearly so as a* appr^lies unity. 
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^here, for small angles, 

; a-~r(i + tf), and a;=~^(M- l)« + r(i + ^)J = /9+a. 

, If * for any particular wave length P-rmr where m is an integer 
and a = 0, I will be the greatest maximum for that wave length. For 
a somewhat longer wave length, 

+ c?X, the value of p will be differ- 
*nt. The value of P varies chiefly 
with X ; there is in addition a small 
variation due to change of /x, which 
we will neglect. The value oi p + a 
may still be maintained unchanged if 
the angle of incidence, i, be changed 
according to the equation 
da _ dg 

<I\ “ d\ Fig. 14M. 

Owing to 0 being a fixed direction and i + 6 sensibly zero, this equation is 
practically 

di _{^L- \ y 
^ \r ’ 

which is a positive quantity. Thus, in order for the chief maximum 
for each of the tw’o wave lengths to be in juxtaposition, the value 
of i must increase with the wave length. Such a cliange in / can be 
brought about by appropriately placing a prism in advance of the 
grating. If it is placed in the position shown in the diagram it is at 
once seen that i wdll be greater for red light than for blue. If it were 
inverted so that the refracting edge was toward the point A the 
condition could not be satisfied ; the prism would in fact tend to 
separate these maxima, and the resultant effect would be uniform 
distribution of light ; t>. there would be no kinds. 

For a prism of the same kind of glass as the slip and of angle A 
the deviation is 

' to satisfy the required condition. Hence for a prism of given angle 
, A (^finite proportion must exist bet>yeen e and r. 

Even then perfect blackness will not in general be obtained, so far 
^ .as the range of wave length, dA, is concerned, for this would require 
^Jhat the interval between two successive maxima should be constant 
for the range. Following the method of examination which we have 
previously employed, since 
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CHAP. IX 


(w + 1 )\ = (m - Ik + + 0 
where 6^ is position of the (r»+ 1)'* spectnira for A ; 
therefore 

X = r(<?i+i). 

If the {tn + 1 )** spectrum for A + c? A is in the same position, 

\ + d\ = r{$i + i+di), 0 

or 

d\ = rdi~ 

This requires that ?7i = 1 ; so that a very thin slip would he required 
to make the adjacent maxima coirespond. 

\ i 162c. Resolving Power of Prisms. — From the point of view of the 
general theory of diffraction a prism must be regarded as a diffraction 
grating having a single opening. The distribution of light in the 
focal plane of a lens when a parallel beam 
is incident is therefore rhinhjii^ where 
K = [)r/A];(i + 0)r - ill - l)f}. 

All angles are here assumed to be small. 

For the wave length, A, tlie chief maximum 
is at $ where i + f/ = (/i - l)ejr. Since ejr 

is the angle of the prism, this position corre- 
sponds to that calculated for the image by the 
methods of geometric optics. On the diffrac- 
tion theory, however, this image is accom- 
' panied by lateral spectra (on each side). The first zero is when 
= TT, and its separation from the centre of the chief image is there- 
fore A$=:A/r. The chief image for a neighbouring wave length, 
A + dA, is given by (i + d + dO)r = {{l - 1)^’ ; 
whence 







On equating dB to - in accordance with the usual convention 
in regard to chromatic resolving power, we arrive at the following 
equation : 

Chromatic resolving jwwer =;X/rf\= 

. 't,' 

The same result is true when none of the angles are small. We 
have proved (p. 127, Plx. 15) that 

COS r cost 

ia the general formula for the angular dispersion due to a prism. If 
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the difference of length of the extreme paths through the prism be 
e and the breadth of the emerging beam be b it is easily shown that 
the value of di'ldfi given above equals «/b. The diffraction effects will 
be those due to an opening of breadth B when the light is incident 
normally upon it; consequently A^ = A/b instead of as before. 
Finally, putting di' = - the same value for the C.R.P. is obtained. 

Lord Rayleigh has also obtained the same result by another 
method. If and B are two positions of the wave front for light 
of wave length A before and after refraction, then every ray takes the 
same time in passing from one to the other ; or if we reckon the 
total optical path for each ray {i.e. each length of path multiplied by 



the refractive index) the sum represents this time and will be the 

same for each ray. Hence 

rA + AQ=:P'M+/4<J + NQ'. 

Now calculate the optical length from P to Q for a wave length 
of refractive index /x + dfi. We do not need to determine the 
precise path that this ray will take. Owing to Fermat’s principle 
the time taken by it is a minimum (when comparison is made with 
neighbouring paths), and therefore we ciin calculate it for the neigh- 
bouring path PAQ without introducing an error of more than the 
second order. This path is therefore sensibly the same as for A. The 
beam will be inclined to the first one, and the new wave front 
through Q will take up such a position as QQ", and we have 
P'M + (/i + <iiJi)€ + NQ" = PA + AQ — P'M + /«? + NQ' ; 

whence 

Q"-Q'= -cdfi, 

and the angle turned through is 


^ The remainder of the proof is the same as before. When the 
beam does not extend to the refracting edge of the prism, e equals 
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the difference between the thicknesses of glaas'^sed througji^by the 
extreme rays. , ^ 

As an example, take a heavy silica flint glass the refractive indei^ 
for X 4861 AU being 1*771 and for X 5893 being 1*751. To separate 
the sodium orange lines, for which kjdX = 1000, would require a prism; 
with a base of 0*5 cin. In practice, when allowance is made for the 
slit-width even this width of base would be insufficient. 

A number, N, of prisms placed in line with one another would 
constitute a grating which would have N times the resolving power of 
a* single one for which again the light would be concentrated, in the 
main, in one spectrum as in the case of the Echelon. 

162(i. Effect of Inequalities. — The values found for the various 
cases are ideal limits ; many causes will tend to reduce the resolving 
power obtained. In the case of gratings any inequality in the rulipgi 
such as is brought about by variations of temperature during the ruling 
process, tends to broaden each spectral image. In bad cases this 
even gi^es rise to supernumerary lines. For example, if half the 
grating has a different spacing from the other half all the spectral 
lines will be duplicated. 

In use, any inequality in illumination acts, in general, in the same 
direction. For example, if the amplitude of the incident wave changed 
according to the cosine law from unity at one edge to zero at the 
other, the integral for the case of one opening becomes of the form 


^ = j^cos mx cos {wt -qx sin $)dx, j^where >»>•='] 

1 /*r 1 /*^ 

= 2/ co8[«'^- (^4- + cosfjri - (y - ;«)/8in 

1 r sin u, , , \ , sin 1 

- J. ^co8{w/-«i) + ^cos(m?/ -?/ a) > 

= (<7 + m)r sin (?, and 2H^ = {q - m)r sin 6. 


The intensity is therefore 


1 fsioS «in%, 

41 uf if 2 

instead of the first term only. In the case supposed [mr = ir/4] the 
third term is zero and each spectral line would be doubled. 

168. Diffraction In Optical Instniments— Circular Aperture.-r% * 
In many optical instruments the aperture through which the 
enters is limited by a circular stop, and for this reason the Atudjr 
diffraction in the ease of a circular aperture has attre^ted 
attention. 

la).Telempes.--For example, when a point source of ‘ 
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a distant star, is viewed through a telescope, the wave falling upon tlie 
object glass is limited by a circular aperture, and instead of having a 
point image of the source (as the geometrical theory would lead us to 
expect with an aplanatic lens) in the focal plane of the object glass, there 
is a diffraction pattern^ which consists of a bright central spot surrounded 
by a series of rings alternately bright and dark. With white light the 
central spot is approximately white and the rings are coloured. The 
brilliancy of the rings diminishes rapidly from the centre outwards. 
For the exhibition of several rings a strong source of light is required, 
and with a faint source only the central spot can be observed. The 
diameter of the central spot in all cases varies inversely as the diameter 
of the aperture. 

Let the incident light be parallel and fall normally on the aperture, 
and let the diffracted pencil make an 
angle 0 with the normal to its plane. 

Let C be the central point of the 
aperture, CN a normal to its plane, 
and CO the direction of the diffracted 
beam, then OCN = and the plane of 
diffraction at C — that is, the plane of 
CO and CN — meets the piano of the 
, aperture in a line AB. Lot 1* bo any 
point of the aperture, and let the 
radius vector CP( = p) make an angle </> with AC. Then the element 
of area at P is 

dS = pdipdp, 

and the phase retardation S of the vibration from this element, relative 
to that from A, is the same as for that from D, where PD is perpen- 
dicular to AB, and therefore 

irfTr wir 

S~ AI) sin 0 - .*»in 6 . {r~pcos(p)~ h(r - p cos (p) 

A A 

where and r is the radius of the aperture. Hence the 

vibration excited by the element dS at P is proportional to 
sin 4- A(r - p cos <(>)}pd<pdpf 

>nd the resulttint vibration for the complete aperture will be 

i ' fr 

j p sill {b)l + hr-hp cos 4>)d<piip 

= 8m {tat + hr) j JJp cos {hp cos <p)d<pdp~QOS {<at-\-hr) j J p sin {hp cos ip)dipdp, 
?^he second double integral on the right fs zero, for the elements of 

, '^Noticed by W. H^rschel in 1782, Phil, Trans, Roy, Soc, p. 62, 1806. 


r 

y II. 

<> ' \ 
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it which arise from any two points situated at equal distances on 
opposite sides of C are of opposite signs and destroy each other. 
Hence the resultant vibration is 

riv .V 

sin {bit + hr) j j p cos {hp cos (p)d<pdp, 

and the intensity in the direction CO is 


= ^ j ^ . 


I 


The integration with respect to p is obtained at once by parts, 
thus — 


j'f cos CAICOS ^ sin (Afcos ^ JJsi 


sin (/ip cos tp}dp 


r . \ ( ^ 

=r sin {hr cos 0) + ; 'I cos {h r cos 0) - 1 / 

Acos0 /rcos^0l ^ J 

_ ^>sin {hr cos 0) _ ^^^in“( cos 0) 

{hr cos 0) * {^hr cos <f>f 


Hence, writing 2m = hr= sin 0, we have 




sin {2m cos 0) 
(2m cos 0) 


d<p~lr'^j 


/-"■ sin®(m cos 0) 


(m cos 0)‘ 


,fW]- 


The further integi’ation, with respect to </>, may be obtained in 
series, for we have 
sinj? 

“*'|S 'j? ' ■ ■ ■ 

sin^ J- _ 1 - cos 2 j: _ 2’./* 


Therefore 


Vl--=r-r/l- 


(2m cos 0)2 {2m cos <f>)* 


]d<i> 


But wc have 


J. r 13 " 16 ' 

- 1 - 2’'™ 2’{™ oos 


/’2» 271 , 

I cos xdx 


1. 3.5. ..(2n-l), 


2 t, 


2 . 4 . 6 ... 271 

therefore finally 

/T 2/ 1 1/77*2 \ 2 1/771^\2 1 

Or denoting the series within the bracket by S, we have 

I = (t 7 ^) 2 S 2 , 

which is the result obtained by Airy.^ 

* G. B. Airy, Camb. Phil, frans. p. 283, 1834. Th« series where 

m 

J|(2m) is Bessel’s function of order unity. 
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The senes S is convergent for all values of m and passes alternately 
through positive and negative values as m increases from zero. The 
intensity consequently presents maximum and zero values, correspond- 
ing to ^ = 0, and S = 0, respectively ; and when the corresponding 
values of m have been fount], the deviation B is given by the equation 


irr sm 0 . ^ m\ 

- - ^ , or sin ^ = 

A. irr 


Hence the deviation corresponding to any bright or dark ring, 
being small, is proportional to A and inversely as the radius of the 
aperture. The intensity is proportional to the square of the area of 
the opening. 

The subjoined table taken from Verde t’s Optique Physique contains 
the values of w/r corresponding to the first few maxima and minima. 
The table shows the rapidity with which the maxima decrease, and 
also that the difiference between two consecutive values of m tends to 
become constant and e([ual to \tt. 



W/ff. 

.S2 

Ist max. 

0 

1 

2ii<l max. 

0-819 

0-01745 

3rd max. 

1 -383 

0-00415 

4th max. 

1-847 

0-00165 

5th max. 

2-361 

0-00078 



ifi'ir. 

Intensity 

S'i. 

1st min. 

0-610 

0 

2n(l mill. 

1-116 

0 

3i(i min. 

1-619 

0 

4th mio. 

2-120 

0 

5th min. 

2-621 

0 


In the foregoing equation 0 is obviously the angular width of a 
ring as seen from the optical centre, and .as this is very small we may 
write 6 for sin B, Hence the angular width of the first dark ring is 
given by the equation 

r 

When two very close point-sources of light are viewed through a 
telescope their diffraction piitterns will overlap, and they cannot be 
distinguished as distinct sources if the overlapping of the central spots 
of their images exceeds a certain limit. Now the intensity falls from 
unity at the centre of the spot to 0*37 at a distance from the centre 
equal to half the radius of the first dark ring. Consequently if the 
distance between the centres of the two central spots is equal to the 
radius of the first dark ring the intensity should be 0’74 half-way 
between the two centres and unity at each centre. This variation of 
intensity should be easily observable, and a double star should there- 
fore be resolved by a telescope when the angular separation of the 
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components is 0*l>i X/r. In reality, observations on stos tbiroUgb 
" telescopes show that a double stafir can be recognised as ^uble when 
the stars are separated about 20 per cent, less than the abov^ 
conventional limit. * 

. vM‘) MicToscoj[>€s. — The consideration of the resolving power of 
microscopes is based on the same principles. The essential differences . 
are that the stars are at great unknown distances, and it is their , 
angular separation that can be dealt with ; further, the objective' ^ 
subtends a small angle at a star. In the microscope problem the 
object is “accessible,” and its actual size is the important datum; 
moreover, the lens subtends a large angle at it. The particular^ 
approximations that are made in the case of the telescope no longer 
apply. The following method of attacking the problem is due to 
Lord Rayleigh : If PP' is small object the rays from P meet in an 


.1 



image- point at Q. At this image-point the various rays that meet 
are isophasal. From the point P' rays proceed and are diffracted to 
- Q, the extreme rays having traversed the paths P'AQ and FA'Q. 
Their paths differ therefore by 2PP' sin By as is easily seen if perpen- ^ 
diculars are dropped on the dotted lines from P' and P. If the whole 
difference is equal to X one half of the beam will cancel the other half 
very nearly and the effect at Q will be zero, or nearly so. According 
to the usual convention we may consider that the points PP' will then 
be clearly seen separate in the image-plane. Hence the smallest 
distance apart of points for which they will be recognisable as distinct 
is PF = or thereabouts. (This can be compared with the value 

for a telsscope if we write PF = wa and AA' = sin 0.) If the 
. mediums in the object space have a refractive index the same ; 
expression holds good, but A is the wave length in that spac^/i 

Writing the standard value we have PP' ~ The geometn%;j 
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' resolving power is taken as the reciprocal of this and is equal to 
^ r The term /a sin $ is called the numerical aperture (N.^.). 

The resolving power is increased by increasing it, and by diminishing 
:the waye length of the light employed. The increase due to /a " is 
one of the objects gained by employing an immersion lens — oil of 
cedar-wood or bromonaphthalene being placed so as to fill up the gap 
;^J^between the objective and the cover-glass. 

It should be noted that the points P and P' have been treated as 
though they were independent sources (like two stars). A microscope 
,||)bject is, however, not self-luminous, and it is necessary to consider 
' how it is illuminated. If the 
condenser focuses a perfect 
image of the actual source(flame, 
etc.) upon the object, each 
point on the object receives 
light only from one point of 
the source, and so also for 
other points. In this case the 
light from P has no per- 
manent phase relationship 
with that from P'. The case 
is analogous to that of two 
stars or two candles — the in- 
tensities of their contributions 
at Q must be simply added 
together (Art. 44, Example). Fig. H(y,. 

If the source shone directly 

upon the object each poiiit of the source \vould illuminate a wide 
extent of the object, and there is consequently a permanent phase 
relation between the contributions which the lens receives from neigh- 
bouring points. Fig. 1466 is drawn to illustrate the differences. The 
dotted lines show the images from two neighbouring points, the maximum 
of each being at the same place as the zero of the other. If the lights 
are independent, the sum of the ordinates gives the resultant intensity 
(Curve A). It will be seen that there is a pronounced minimum at A 
— the points should be seen as distinct points. If a permanent rela- 
tion existed at P and P' the resultant at Q would have been as shown 
hy Curve B, and there is no indication of duplicity. Thus a condenser, 
properly used, increases tfie resolving pomr — nearly doubling it in fact. 

t Abbe developed an alternative way of regarding the problem 
ich is very instructive. He took as his representative object a 
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grating, and investigated the spectra which it would produce in the 
back focal plane of the objective. These spectra are Fraunhofer 
spS^tra. They make angles with the axis given by PA = ^ sin 6 when 
th^ light is incident normally on the grating. If due to a slight 
obliquity only one spectrum was formed and sent light to the eye- 
piece, uniform illumination would be seen ; i.e. there would be no 
indication of the object having a structure. If two spectra are 
formed and the light from them enters the eye-piece, a set of fringes 
such as are formed by Fresnel’s mirror will be seen ; the image has 
now a structure similar in its periodical rulings to the object itself. 
In other words, we have the first beginnings of an image. It is very^ 
imperfect, however, and has no definite localisation ; the eye-piece may 
be withdrawn considerable distances without sensibly changing them : 
except in size there is in fact no focus. If three or more spectra contri- 
bute, localisation of the fringes is introduced, and we now have an image 
if we focus for a particular plane ; moreover, it is more nearly a perfect 
image. Abbe rightly considered that in order to get a perfect image 
all the diffracted rays would have to be gathered together in appro- 
priate phases. Indeed the principle of reversibility requires that this 
should be so. 

The distance from the objective of the plane in which the fringes 
are localised is connected with the spacing of the fringes by the ordinary 
rules of geometric optKSy with the spacing and distance of the grating- 
i object. 

Abbe’s condition for the limit of resolution, as quoted above, is 
twice that of the value obtained by liayleigh s method ; i.e. the 
resolving power is half of Rayleigh’s value. This is a consequence 
of his grating-object not behaving as a self-luminous object. 

When a given resolving power has been obtained it does not 
follow that the detail resolved will actually be seen. It is the “ thing 
seen ” with which we are concerned, and this depends upon wlio sees. 
The human element enters, and in consequence it is not possible to - 
make exact statements. All that it is useful to get is a rough 
estimate by which the quality of optical instruments can be com- 
pared. Now the eye does not distinguish detail finer than that 
which subtends 1 or 2 minutes of arc ; the division lines on a scale, 
for example, are not detectable unless the distance between two 
• neighbours subtends this angle. If it does not, the angle must be 
magnified by means of a lens. The permissible magnification may be 
considerably greater than that which gives the above angle. We do 
not place a scale just at the limit at which the divisions are seen ; 
advantage is gained often by bringing them much nearer. In the 

^ It 
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case of a microscope a magnification of 1000 for N.A. = 1, or 1500 for 
N.A. To is permissible. But it scarcely needs to be said that no 
amount of magnification will reveal the detail if, owing to insufficiency 
of resolving power, the detail is not there. 

The attainment of as close an approach as possible to perfect 
images is limited by the extent of the elimination of all the aberra- 
tions calculable by the methods of geometrical optics. Professor 
A. R Conrady emphasises the fact that extension of numerical 
aperture has surpassed the value warranted by the existing design 
and construction of lenses. The same may be said of condensers 
*even more emphatically. Moreover, the action of a condenser is 
modified by the presence of a “slide’* of very imperfect optical quality 
through which the light must pass. Again, with biological specimens 
the objective “ focuses ” a thin layer only. If this happens to be near 
the top surface of the specimen the light from the condenser is scat- 
tered by the layers beneath it ; if it is near the bottom, the same 
statement applies to the emergent light. In either case there must 
be diminution of resolution. 

Ulimmicnmopif . — The above considerations give no indication 
of the visi})ility of isolated particles, but only of the possibility of 
detecting detail in them ; for example, their shape. If each gives 
sufficient light (either by self-luminosity or by illumination by means 
of a powerful beam athwart the line of vision), the particle will be 
seen. This latter mode of illumination is employed in what is known 
as ultramicroscopy. The visible disc seen is certainly much larger 
than the geometric image of the particle : it is a diffraction image 
from which comparatively little can be learned owing to difficulties 
of interpretation. Similai ly, an isolated luminous line gives an image 
much wider than its geometric image. A dark line on a bright back- 
ground (the light of which is all of one phase) may well remain 
visible when the width of the line is only one thirty -second part of 
the minimum distance required for resolution. 

Rayleigh describes the following experiment : “ In front of the 

naked eye was held a piece of copi)er foil perforated by a fine needle 
hole. Observed through this, the structure of some gauze just dis- 
appeared at a distance from the eye equal to 17 inches, the gauze 
containing 46 meshes to the inch. On the other hand a single wire 
*034 in. in diameter remained fairly visible up to a distance o£ 20 
feet. The ratio between the angles subtended by the periodic struc- 
ture of the gauze and the diameter of the wire was thus 

•022 240 _. . » 

•034 ‘ r? “ * 
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This experiment illustrates the' need of caution in the interpre*' 
tation of («.<;.) fine lines of pearlite on a dark background formed by^ 
the rest of a metallurgical specimen. 

Measurement of Stellar Diameters. — Lord Eayleigh haA 
\ shown that the resolving power of a telescope objective would be 
increased by stopping out all but a peripheral zone of it. The 
central diffraction disc is thereby made smaller ; i.e. the radius of the 
first dark ring is reduced. Unfortunately, at the same time, th§ 

^ relative intensity of the first bright ring becomes brighter, and hencb 
more confusipn results between the overlapping diffraction figures 
formed by the light from neighbouring stars. 

Michelson has adapted this restriction of aperture to the measure- 
ment of the angular diameter of stars. Instead of employing the 
whole of such a peripheral zone, let the whole of the lens be stopped 
out except two small patches at opposite ends of a horizontal 
diameter ; as a particular case, let these patches be rectangles of 
horizontal “breadth a, and let b be the distance between their centres. 
This is equivalent to a diffraction grating of two openings. Con8ide|' 
the variation of the intensity along a horizontal diameter of the image 
in the principal focal plane. For any point source at infinity on the 
axis of the telescope the intensity is given by 

T osin-Ji 8in''2r 
I -- (I * - — - 
u- 

where 2u = qaBm6 and 2r = ^6sin^, and where 0 is the angular 
distance from the principal focus. 

If a second luminous point exists so that the two subtend an 
angle i at the objective, thei intensity due to it is 


8in‘^2<7' 

sinV 


■iirbere 2u = qa (sin 6 + sin i) and 2r' = qb (sin 6 + sin i). 

The two sources being independent of each other, the resulting ^ 
intensity is 

8in’‘V, h\n^2v sin^u' 8in*2r'”| 

sin'^y ^ J’ 

Since a is taken small compared with b we may neglect the difference 
between u and u\ and the intensity for different values of $ is. 
proportional to 


I+r=aC 


to 

nov 

^vai> 


sin*^ 

sir?!; 


sinW 


2+coi2i7 + cos 2v\ 

will thus, ^ in general, be vai^tions of intensity alongf 
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Hoijj^outal diameter. These fluctuations will, however,^ disappear if 
cos 2t»'=; - cos 2v and be replaced by uniform illumination proportional 
to 2 ; because this condition requires that v - v, i.e.^5 sin i, shall be 
an„ odd multiple of a right angle, and qb sin i dependslWHy upon b and 
i and is independent of 0 (which defines any particular point on the 
diameter); so that when the intensity is 2 at one point of the 
diameter it is the same value at all Variation of h can bring about 
the satisfaction of this condition ; in all other cases fringes appear, 
fhus for a given value of b the fringes will first disappear when 

sin,=|. 

This allows two stars to be judged as being two when about ten 
times as close as the limit found for the same objective without any 
diaphragm. It should be observed that the inference is only an 
indirect one — the stars themselves are not seen separate. 

Similar observations enable even the angular diameter of a single 
star to be estimated ; but to effect the estimation it is necessary to 
integrate the effects arising from all the elements into which the 
complete disc of a star may be divided. 

Michelson has still further increased the sensitiveness by placing 
iwo mirrors at 45”, one in front of each of the apertures, and two 
)ther mirrors, also at 45”, one on each side, so as to catch light from 
jhe star and reflect it to the former pair. The extreme rays so 
jollected make with one another the angle that the distant pair 
jubtends at the star. The vanishing of the fringes depends upon the 
listance between the distant pair, although the angular distance 
between the fringes (when they appear) stijl depends upon the distance 
}etweon the apertures. Examining a Orionis Michelson found that 
<he fringes vanished with the outside mirroi’s 121 inches apart From 
bis he inferred that the angular diameter of that star is about *047 
leconds of arc. 


Examples 


1. Taking AB (Fig. 146) and a perpendicular to it as axes of * and y respectively, 
how that with an aperture of any form, the intensity at 0 in the direction CO 
uaking an angle 6 with the wave normal ia 

(? 

[Divide the aperture into narrow strips perpendicular to the axis of sc. The area 
!f>f one of these strips is ydXf t^e length of the strip being y and its width dx. Also 
if the phase of the vibration from the origin of co-ordinates be wt, the phase retarda* 

the vibration from the element t/dx will be a? sin $, and hence it will be 
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represented by 

y sin^w< + -^® sin 
The resultant of the whole aperture will be 





Jy sin ^ut + sin 0^(lr 


= sin utjy sin ^^(^a; + cos cotjy sin^^^j? sin 


Therefore, etc.] 

2. The sine of the deviation (sin ff) corresponding to a inaxiniiim or minimum * 
intensity (Ex. 1) is proportional to the wave length X. Hence the linear dimensions 
of the patterns produced by differently coloured homogeneous lights are })roj>ortion8l 
to the wave lengths. 

3. With similar apertures the sines of the deviations (sin (9) corresponding to a 
maximum or minimum intensity of a given order are inversely as the linear dimen- 
sions of the apertures. 

[For let 7n be the ratio of the corresponding lines of two apertures, and the 
expression for the intensity given by one aperture be that of Ex. 1, the expression for 
the other will be derived by substituting ?n,r, and my for a- and ?/, viz. 


m^sin^^j^ww: sin | > 


nrycoat s\n 




Hence if makes the first a maximum or minimum, the second will be made a 
maximum or minimum by <9.^, if m sin = that is, if 


sin m , 
sin S. 2 ~ 1 * 

4. The intensities transmitted to corresponding jioints by two similar and 
similarly situated apertures are in a con.stant ratio. 

[This follows from the expression of Ex. 3, the constant ratio being m*.] 

5. If one aperture can be obtained from another by disjilacing parallel to them- 
selves its ordinates (y) without altering their lengths, the intensities in the piano xz 
are the same for the same directions. 

6. The intensity at any point due to a system of e<|ual, similar, and similarly 
situated apertures is equal to the intensity produced by a single aperture multi- 
plied by that produced by a system of [wints similarly situated on the apertures, 
one on each. 

[Consider a point situated on one of the apertures and take a point situated simi- 
larly on each of the other apertures. The vibration produced by tliis system of 
points will be of the form A sin {(at + d). As the chosen point moves ovsr the first 
aperture, the corresponding points will move over the other apertures and obviously 
A will remain constant. 

Hence if the intensity produced by a single aperture, or by a system of similarly 
situated points on the system of apertures, be zero, the intensity produced by the 
whole system will be zero. In this case then there will be in general two series 
of minima.] 

7. Show that the pattern produced by diffraction through an elliptic aperture 
may be determined by reduction to the case of a circular aperture. 

8. Determine the character of the diffraction pattern produced by a squafe 
aperture. 

9. ^Determine the character of the pattern produced by diffraction through ft 
triangular aperture. 



CHAPTER X 

ON THE POLARISATION OF LIGHT BY REFLECTION AND DOUBLE 
REFRACTION 

164. Transverse Vibration — Plane Polarisation. — In the study 
0 ^ the phenomena with which we have been hitherto engaged, we have 
deduced no evidence whatsoever as to the nature of the vibrations in 
the luminous waves. Throughout our investigations of the phenomena 
of interference we have only supposed the vibrations of the interfering 
rays to be similar to each other, but as to how they are directed jn 
space, or as. to the relation of this direction to the direction of propa- 
gation of the ray, we have made no assumption, nor yet dealt with 
any phenomena calculated to attract our attention to it. From time 
to time our knowledge of the theory of sound has proved of consider- 
able assistance in the study of analogous phenomena in the theory of 
light, but we now approach a class of optical phenomena which have 
no analogue in the theory of sound. These have consequently been 
supposed to arise from the diiference in the nature of the vibrations of 
the ether which constitute light and those of the atmosphere which 
produce sound. 

In the case of sound we know that the vibrations of the atmosphere 
are longitudinal — that is, in the direction in which the sound is being 
propagated ; the same is the case when rods and strings vibrate longi- 
tudinally, or in the direction of their length. However, in the case of 
a sounding fiddle-string (or the cOrd of Art. 34) the vibrations of the 
string are perpendicular to its length, or transverse. A cord or rod 
is thus capable of two distinct kinds of vibrations, longitudinal and 
transverse, and these are propagated along the cord with different 
velocities. So, in general, if a disturbance is being propagated by the 
vibration of an elastic medium in any direction, we may resolve the 
vibration into two others, one longitudinal, and the other transvc^e to 
that direction, and if this applies to the ether, we should have thV Wo 
species of waves in it. 
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Tlie question now at issue is whether the luminiferous vibratioiw 
(supposing them to be periodic displacements) are longitudinal or i 
transverse, o»if both species exist in the ether and affect our sense q(/ 
sight. This question can only be answered by experiment, but before'^ 
adducing any evidence on the point, it will be well to return to the^;' 
consideration of a vibrating cord (Art. 34). 

Let AB (Fig. 6) represent a stretched cord, such as a fiddle-string. '^ 
If this cord be rubbed in the direction of its length, it will start to ^ 
vibrate in that direction, i.e, longitudinally, and emit a piercing note. 
But if a bow be drawn across it at right angles to its length, it will 
oscillate transversely and emit quite a different note. In the former 
case the appearance of the string is the same on all sides, or in all 
’ planes drawn through its length, but in the latter case the string 
vibrate? in a definite plane, and its appearance is not the same in ^11 
planes drawn through its length. It has definite sides on it wi^h 
regard to the space around it. It looks flat, like a ribbon ; when 
vibrating it has acquired sides and may be siiid to bo polarised. 

Now suppose the string AB to pass freely through a narrow rect- 
aj^gular slit a little wider than the diameter of the cord. It is clear 
that the longitudinal vibrations will not be interfered with, but will 
continue unmodified, no matter how the slit is turned round the 
vibrating string. The case is quite different when AB is vibrating 
transversely, for when the length of the slit is in the direction of the 
vibration of the string — that i.s, parallel U> the plane of vibration — the 
string is free to oscillate, and its vibrations will not be disturbed. 
However, as the slit is turned round the cord so as to be at right 
angles to the plane of vibration, the cord is no longer free to oscillate, 
and its motion is interrupted by the sides of the slit. Thus, by 
turning the slit round the cord, we detect the transverse vibrations 
which give a iwo-sidedness or polarity to the vibrating string, and even, 
though it were invisible we should learn that it does not present the 
same aspect on all .sides.^ 

It occurs to us now to endeavour to determine by some analogous^, 
method the nature of the luminiferotls vibrations, and for this purpos^ 
we may, with profit, first operate with a plate of tourmaline 
parallel to the axis of the crystal. When a beam of light is ji11om?W^ 
to fall perpendicularly upon such a plate part of it is transmitted, aira^ 
we shall see now that this transmitted portion has the peculiar 
sided property of the transversely vibrating string. To the 
traiumitted light appears to have suffered only a slight colouring ,3tie 

* Tips might also b« detected by placing a smooth plane surface th^ 

' string. 
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(to tfe natural tint of the crystal. But if we allow the light which 
p^es through the plate to fall upon another similar plate, we find 
that the light from the first passes freely tlirough the second when 
the two are parallel ; that is, similarly placed with respect to the ray 
as ‘ A and B (Fig. 147). As the second plate is rotated (A'B') roufid 
the beam as axis, its plane being always perpendicular to the ray, the 
light transmitted by it is 
observed to fade gradually, 
and when it has been turned 
through a right angle ( A^B") 
the light is completely ex- 
tinguished. It is immaterial 
which plate is turned, but 
the bodily turning of both at the same time is without effect. If th( 
rotation be continued beyond a right angle, the light reappears anc 
increases in intensity till a second right angle has been completed 
when it is as bright as at the outset. When the plates are at righi 
angles to each other, i.e. crossed, the light from the first is refusec 
transmission through the second, just as the transverse vibrations o 
the string were stopped by turning the slit, 

/ Now the beam transmitted through a single plate of tourmalim 
Trains unaltered in intensity as the plate is rotated, we therefon 
detect m^wo-sidedmss in ordinary or natural light; but it is quit 
other wiseTWIth the transmitted beam, for we see that the amount o 
it which the second plate allows to pass depends on the orientation o 
that plate with respect to the first, and in one* position it entireb 
refuses a passage to the light. This beam, then, which has passec 
through the plate of tourmaline has acquired a tuv-sidedness. It is fo 
this reason said to be 2 )lane-pokrised^ and for this reason it has beei 
supposed that its vibrations are transverse, jand all in one plane, lib 
the' vibrations of a string plucked aside. 

It is very important to remark that there is one position of th^ 
second plate which entirely cuts off the beam transmitted through thi 
first, and this has been taken to show that the light vibrations canno 
be longitudinal, for if they were, the orientation of the second plat 
Ivould not be expected to affect them, just as the turning round of th 
^lit did not affect the string vibrating longitudinally. The fact tha 
^0 light gets through the second plate in one position appears t< 
show that the longitudinal vibrations, if they exist in the ether, an 
Apt propagated as light by themselves, but it does not prove t||Lt : 
^longitudinal component does not exist in the vibration as a necessar; 
the extinction of the transverse constituent might entail tha 

■ 
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of the longitudinal as well. In fact, it. is not easy to see how waves 
of transverse vibration can be propagated in a medium such as an elastic 
solid without being attended by more or less of the longitudinal 
element. Further evidence on this point will appear in what follows. 

^ 165. Polarisation by Reflection — Biot’s Polariseope.—The polari- 
sation of light was first noticed by Huygens when studying the refraction 
of light through a crystal of Iceland spar, but it remained an isolated 
fact in science for more than a century afterwards. About 1808 Malus 
discovered, accidentally, that light when reflected from the surface of 
glass acquires properties similar to those possessed by the light trans- 
mitted through a plate of tourmaline — that, in fact, light may be 
polarised by reflection — and pursuing the inquiry further, he found 
that the same occurs when light is reflected from water and other 
transparent substances. Hence the two-sidedness of the light which 
has passed through a tourmaline plate may be detected by allowing 
it to fall upon a plane glass plate. By turning the plate round the 
beam the reflected light is seen to vary in intensity, and in one 
position of the plate the reflected light vanishes altogether. By 
keeping the glass plate stationary and rotating the tourmaline we 
may obtain the same results. 

Similarly the beam may fall first upon the glass and afterwards 
be transmitted through the tourmaline with the same effect. In one 
case we polarise the light by transmission through the tourmaline and 
analyse it (that is, detect its polarisation) by reflection from the mirror, 
and in the other case it is polarised by reflection 
from the mirror and analysed by transmission 
through the tourmaline. It is clear, therefore, 
that the tourmaline may be dispensed with 
altogether and replaced by a plane gltiss mirror, 
since the mirror can act the part either of a 
polarlser or an analyser. On this principle 
instruments termed polariscopes have l)een con- 
structed. One of the first of these was designed 
by Biot,^ but it has long since been superseded 
by more commodious forms. It is represented 
in* Fig. 148. At each end of a tube T plane 
mirrors of polished black glass are placed. Each 
mirror is capable of two motions — one round a 
diameter of the tube ; that is, round an axis 
perj^ndicular to the axis of the tube. The amount of this rotation 
measured by the graduated circles M and N. The second motion 
* Biot, Traill de physique^ tome Iv. livre sixiime, chap, i. p. 255. 
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ig round the axis of the tube. This is obtained by the mirrors 
being attached to rings G, H, which are graduated and movable on f 
the tube. 

The mirrors can thus be inclined at any angle to the incident light 
and to each other. 

Angle of Polarisation. — AVhen the planes of the two mirrors 
^are placed parallel, the light which is reflected from the first and falls 
' upon the second is there partially reflected. By rotating either mirror 
round the axis of the tube, the amount of reflected light will diminish 
and become a minimum when the mirror has been rotated through 
90°, so that the mirrors are crossed. The amount of light reflected 
in this position will depend upon the angle of incidence, and for one 
particular value of this angle the reflected light will vanish entirely.^ 

We consequently infer that there is one particular angle of incid- 
^ ence at which light is completely polarised by reflection from glass, and 
this is termed the angle of polarisation^ or the polarising angle. 

When light is reflected from glass, the reflected beam in general is 
only partially polarised. It cannot be completely extinguished by a Partii 

^ According to Fresnel’s theory (see Art. 210), light, incident at the polarising 
angle, should not be rellecU'd at all, if 'polarised t)erpcndicularly to the plane of in- 
cidence. Lord Rayleigh draws attention {Phil, Mag, vol. .x?i. pp. 444-449, Sept. 1908) 
to uncertainties arising from the nature of the reflecting surfaces. These may he 
covered with films of moisture, grease, or even condensed air, and may be still 
further complicated by residues of the polishing material. Thus he found for water 
{Phil. Mag. (5), vol. xxxiii. p.. 1, 1892) that, with pro|)er precautions to remove grease, 
when the light is polarised i>eri>endicularly to the plane of incidence, much less re- 
flection may be obtained than that observed by Jamin, or, in other words, the polarisa- 
tion of light incident at the |)olarising angle is much more complete for water than 
Jamin supposed. Also Drude {Wied, Ami, vol. xxxvi. p. .532, 1889) found that the 
cleavage surfaces of transparent crystals, w’hen fresh, gave complete polarisation 
within the limits of error of his experiments. However, Rayleigh finds for glass that, 
while with careful jwlishing it may be brouglit to give zero elliptic jwlarisation, with 
further polishing it again gives elliptic polarisation, hut with the sign reversed of 
the component vibration in the plane of incidence. Such a polished surface is, 
however, soon contaminated under onlinary conditions ; j>art of this contamination 
may be removed by breathing on the glass and then wiping it with a cloth, but for 
its complete removal repolishing is necessary. It has also been found that the 
elliptic polarisation is affected by pressure .on the reflecting surface (Volke, Ann, d, 

Phys. (31), vol. iii. pp. 609-632, March 1, 1910). It is to be noted that Fresnel's theory 
is based upon the oocurrence of a completely discontinuous change oocurring at the 
surface of separation of the two media, though it is unlikely that such an abrupt 
change actually takes place. Apart from contaminating films, probably a rapid but 
continuous transition occurs from one medium to the other, due to interpenetratioij of 
the two media (see Wheeler, Phil. Mag. vol. xxii. pp. 229-245, August 1911). Drude 
has determined the effect of the film or layer, if very thin, and shown that ellipticity 
of different sign may be expected according as the film is of greater refractive index 
than either medium, or of refractive index intermediate between those of the 
. two media. 
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^iwurmaime pja» or oy reflectidn' from another mirror at any 
|11ie amount of polarisatihn depends upon t]^e angle of incidence} 
at one particular angle the polarisation becomes complete. 1 ^ 

Wo must not hastily infer that for every substance there is an anj^i 
of complete polarisation. In fact, it is proved by experiment thai 
as the angle of incidence increases, the polarisation in general al^ 
. increases to a maximum, and then decreases after passing through th( 
angle of maximum polarisation. For each substance there is an angh 
of incidence which gives a maximum of polarisiition, and this angle ii 
termed the polarising amjle of the sul>stance. 

M. Jamin, who investigated this subject, found that .only a fey 
substances, of refr’active index about 1 *4 6,« polarise light completely 
by reflection. For all other substances the polarisijig angle is merely 
the angle of maximum polarisation. For glass the polarising angle ii 
about 57°, and for pure water 53 1 T. 

>5^ 167. Plane of Polarisation. — When plane-polarised light falls a 
the polarising angle u[>on a glass mirror, the intensity of the reflectec 
light de{)enda upon the {)osition of the plane of incidence with regart 
to the ray. Thus as the mirror is rotated round the ray, kcepinj 
the angle of incidence constant the^intensity of the reflected pend 
varies, and that particular plane of incidence in which the lighM 
most copiously reflected is called the plane of polarisation. WhjjjO- th' 
polarised light has been obtained by reflection, it is obvious that th 
plane of jjolarisiition, us defined above, is the plane of reflection of th 
light, for thi.s beam would be most copiously reflected by a secom 
surface when it is parallel to the polarising surface. 

According to the theory of Fresnel, the vibrations of plane 
polarised light are perpendicular to the plane of polarisation. Thu 
the direction of vibration in light, |)olarised by reflection, is perper 
dicular to the plane of reflection ; that is, parallel to the reflectinj 
surface. The relation of the direction of vibration to the plane c 
pol^sation has been a subject of much dispute, and w'e postpone it 
consideration for the pre.sent. It will be well to bear in mind, hom 
ever, that something may be going on both in and jHirpcndicular to th 
plane of polarisation, and that the vibration may not bo a simpl 
displacement in the wave front (Chap. XXL). 

>^108. Double Refraction. — Hitherto we have assumed that wlw 
light is incident on the surface of a transparent medium, the refracU^ 
' portion pursues in all cases a single definite direction. That this j 
not always the case was discoveretl by Erasmus Bartholinus, a Dan|| 
. pbiloeopber, about the year 1669. Experimenting with a cUaW^I 
^^leeland spar (carbonate of calcium), he found that a beam of lj| 
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jrenaCTion ac lut surrace travels tnrough the cleave in two determinate 
one of which t^versea it according to the known laws of 
^^frhdtion, while the other is bent according to a new and extraordinary 
;'la% not previously noticed.^ 

f'; A few years after the discovery of double refraction, Huygens * 
a satisfactory explanation of it in uniaxal crysUils on the principles 
f6l the wave theory, and whilst repeating the observations of Bartho- 
linus, he was loci to the discovery of the ‘‘ wonderful phenomenon ” of 
the polarisiitiori of light. 

* The property of producing two refracted beams is culled double 
refraetion^ and is possessed by all crystallised minerals except those 
whoso fundamental form is the cube. It belongs also to animal and 
vegetable substances possessing a regular arrangement of parts, and 
to all bodies whose parts are in a state of unequal compression or 
dilatation. 

‘4’he angular separation of the two refracted pencils varies with the 
direction of the incident ray with reference to the natural figure of the 
prystal. In every doubly refracting crystal there is at least one direc- Of 
tion, and in many two, in which no such separation occurs. These 
'directions are willed optk axes of the crystal. The refracted rays 
•^re most widely separated when the incident beam is perpendicular to 
he optic axis. 

In Iceland spar, the substance in which it was first observed, the 
>henomenon of double refraction is very strikingly exhibited. This 
uineral crystallises in many forms, all of which may be reduced by 
leavage to therhombohedron, which is accordingly the fundamental form. 

't is also found in considerable masses of great purjty and transparency, 
Dhe rhombohedron is bounded by six 
)arallelogram3, the angles of which are 
iOl** 65' and 78® 5' respectively. Two of 
be solid angles, a and h (Fig. 149), 
liametrically opposite, are contained by 
hree obtuse angles, while each of the 
emaining four is bounded by one obtuse 
ipd two acute angles. The direction 
faking equal angles with the faces at the summits of the obtuse 
iplid angles is called the a^is of the crystal. Thus if the edges of the 
bomb be equal to each other, the line ab adjoining the obtuse solid 

^ An account of these experiments was published at Cof)enhagen in 1669 under 
be title Experimnia Crystalli hlandici dis-diaclasticiy quibus mira tt insolUa rtfraclio 
A full account of them is given in the Edinburgh Philosophuxil Journal, 
271. ^ 

Huvwns. TroiU de la lumiire, “ De I’estrange riftraction du Criatal dlalande.^*, 
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angles, or any parallel line, is the crystallographic axis. The angles 
at which theiaces themselves are inclined a^ 105® 5' and 74® 66'. 

When a transparent cleave of Iceland spar is placed over a small 
black dot on a sheet of white paper, two images of the dot are seen on 
looking through the crystal, and if the eye be held perpendicularly 
over the face of the crystal while it is rotated over the dot, one of the 
images remains stationary, while the other rotates round it. The 
fixed image appears a little nearer than the movable one, and the line 
joining them is parallel to the shorter diagonal of the rhombic face 
through which they are observed when the sides are made equal. 

'Ol/i 69. Polarisation by Double Refraction.— The properties of light, 
which has suffered double refraction, may be best examined by allow- 
ing a pencil from a small aperture to pass through a large cleave so 
as to receive the two emerging beams on a screen. 

Of the two portions into which the refracted light is divided by a 
uniaxal crystal, that w’hich obeys the ordinary laws of refraction is 
called the wdimry ray, and this gives an image on the screen called 
the ordinary image. The other refracted ray does not obey the 
ordinary laws of refraction. It is called the exiram’dimry ray and 
gives an ‘‘extraordinary image.’' These rays and images may be denoted 
Both by the letters 0 and E. By placing a plate of tourmaline in the 
path of either of the rays produced by double refraction, it is found 
loltfised. on rotating the tourmaline that in one position it refuses to transmit 
^ the ray, while in other positions the ray is transmitted with more oi 
less freedom. Both the rays then are two-sided or plane-polarised. 

It must be realised that it is the ray in the rhomb that follows an 
“ extraordinary ” law ; there is nothing extraordinary about the ray 
when it has emerged from the spar. If owing to the position of the 
' spar the ordinary ray is polarised in the vertical plane, the extiu 
ordinary is found by the above tests to be polarised in the horizontal 
plane. This latter ray, when it falls upon a second cleave of spar, 
will follow either the extraordinary or the ordinary law according tc 
the orientation of the second spar. The term “ extraordinary image ’ 
must therefore be considered only as an abbreviation for “imag^ 
formed by the extraordinary ray." 

This behaviour of rays may be shown by allowing the pencils tt 
pass through a second crystal of calcspar. When the second crystal if 
parallel to the first, the two behave just like one of their joint thiclc: 
ness. In this position the ordinary and extraordinary rays of the fir|t 
crystal traverse the second as ordinary and extraordinary rays, bUI 
when the second is rotated through an angle, each of the rays 0 and 
£ is doubly refracted in it, so that four rays emerge from the secofid 
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crystal and four images are depicted on the screen. The ordinary ray 
of the first rhomb gives rise to an ordinary and an extraordinary 
0<, while the extraordinary gives rise to an ordinary and an extra- 
ordinary E< 5 . As the rhomb is turned, the pair 0^ and E^, which are 
faint at first, gradually increase in brightness, while the other pair Oo 
and E^ diminish in intensity and finally vanish when the rhomb has 
been rotated through 90°. We have now again only two images, viz. 

Og and Eq. On rotating the rhomb farther, these images grow fainter, 
while the other pair Oy and Eg reappear and increase in intensity till 
the rhomb is rotated through 180° from its first position. Here we 
have only two images Oy and Eg as at starting. Thus in one position 
the second rhomb allows the pencils to pass freely through — the 
ordinary as ordinary, and the extraordinary as extraordinary — while 
in a position at right angles to this it refracts the ordinary ray entirely 
as an extraordinary, and the extraordinary entirely as an ordinary, 
and in any intermediate position it refracts both doubly. 

By utilising the persistence of visual impressions, this form of the 
experiment is susceptible of a very elegant modification. Let one of 
the pencils emerging from the first rhomb fall upon the second. This 
beam will in general be divided into two others by the second, and the 
refracted pencils will depict two spots on a screen placed to receive them. 
By placing the screen at a proper distance the spots may be made to 
overlap partly. Now let the second rhomb be rotated rapidly around 
the direction of the incident pencil of light. The spots on the screen 
will describe circular luminous bands on the screen which partly over- 
lap. Three concentric rings are consequently presented. The middle 
ring is due to the overlapping of the two images, and is uniformly 
bright all round, for the overlapping images are complementary in all 
positions. This central ring is bordered on either side by other rings, 
one due to the ordinary image and the other to the extraordinary. 
These do not appear uniformly bright. The former will be brightest 
in the plane of polarisation, and darkest in the perpendicular plane. 
The reverse is the case in the extraordinary ring. 

The ordinary and extraordinary rays emerging from a rhomb of 
Iceland spar or any other doubly refracting crystal are consequently 
in a condition singularly diflferent from that of common light, for while 
a beam of natural light is always divided into two of equal intensity 
on entering the crystal (except when it passes in one particular direc- 
tion called the optic axis), the subdivision of the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary ray by a second rhomb depends on the orientation of the 
second crystal with respect to the first. 

It was in this form that the polarisation of light was first notice(|^. 






5 J>y ’ Huygens. On analysiiig his observations, he detomined ‘ that a 
J,be&in of solar light is always divided into two (except when it traverset 
the crystal in a direction called the optic axis), and that each of the 
. resulting beams will be singly or doubly refracted by a second crystal 
of spar according to the relative position of the p rincipal secti ^ ; these 
are planes drawn through the optic axes of the crystals and per- 
pendicular to the refracting faces. If the principal planes of twe 
crystals be either parallel or at right angles to each other, then the 
rays which emerge from the first are not doubly refracted by trans- 
mission through the second. If the principal planes are parallel, 
the ordinary ray from the first traverses the second as an ordinary 
ray, and the extraordinary as extraordinary ; but if these sections 
are at right angles, the ordinary ray from the first is refracted as an 
extraordinary ray in the second, and the extraordinary ray as an 
ordinary. 

The ordinary wave is found to be polarised in the princijxil plane, 
and the extraordinary wave is polarised perpendicularly to the principal 
plane, the plane of polarisation being defined as in Art. 167. 

A beam of plane-jK^larised light possesses the following character 


istics : 

L It is not divided into two others by a doubly refracting crystal 
in two positions of the principal section with respect to the ray, while 
in other positions it is divided into tw^o pencils which vary in intensity 
and are complenienUiry as the crystal is rotated. 

II. It is not reflected at the surface of a transparent substance 
when the plane of incidence is perpendicular to the plane of polarisa 
tion, provided that the angle of incidence has a certain value depeiidini 
on the nature of the substance. 

170. Property of Tourfnaline. — In our preliminary experiment we 
obtained polarised light by transmitting a pencil of ordinary light 
^through a plate of tourmaline. Now tourmaline is really a doublj 
refracting crystal and divides the intromitted beam into two parts — ai; 
ordinary and an extraordinary — yet it is only the extraordinary bean 
that emerges from the plate, for the ordinary pencil is rapidly absorbed 
by, the crystal, so that a plate of small thickness (1 or 2 mm.) is almosi 
impervious to it. It is this property that renders tourmaline plates s( 
'readily adapted to the operations of either producing polarised light oi 
. pi walysing it when already obtained. 

(The wave velocity is then not the only property aflfected by crystal 
^ line struAur^ In many crystals the two polarised lays suffer diifereni 
grates of absorption, and it is this property that qualifies a single plat 
Ipf tourmaline to act the part either of a polariser or an analyser. 
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/ iflroperty of double absorption is without dbubt intimately related to 
of double refraction. 

!.[. If.. Tourmaline, however, is not a very transparent mineral for either 
strong beams of polarised light cannot well be obtained with 
'Hencejt is (juite unBtted for work when the illumination is 
:;rtont, and consequently other forms of polarisers and analysers— that 
apparatus for producing and studying polarised light— have been 
^^^'itavented. The most important of these are Nicol’s and Foucault’s 
’■■pnsm8(see Arts. 182, 183). 

Brewster’s Law. — About the year 1811 Sir David Brewster 
.'. commenced an extensive series of experiments with the object of deter- 

■ mining the polarising angles of different media, and of connecting 
^ them by a law. The outcome of his investigations was the simple and 
.^remarkable law, “ The index, of refraction of the substance is the tangent of 

■ ■(he'plansing angle." This law, which is expressed by the formula 

j tan t=/ 4 , 

informs us that the polarising angle ranges in different substances 
^from 4o upwards, and, when the refractive index is known, the angle 
Of polarisiltion is inferred. 

Since the refractive index is different for differently coloured lights 
1 follows that the angle of maximum polarisation is different for the 
different rays of the spectrum, and consequently if a beam of solar 
light bo reflected successively from two glass plates whose planes of 
reflection are at right angles, the reflected beam will never be wholly colour « 
extinguished, but will be reduced to a residuum coloured with a red 
or blue tihge, according as the angle of incidence is the polarising ' 

-angle of the more or less refrangible rays. When the angle of incidence 
IS at of polarisation of the most luminous part of the spectrum, the 
reflected light is of a purplish tint, formed by the mixture of the 
.reinaimiig rays in different proportions. These effects are best marked 
in highly dispersive substances. 

iThe geometrical interpretation of Brewster’s law is that when a 
I^ncil of light falls upon a transparent substance at the polarising 
.jngle, the reflected and refracted rays, are at right angles. For if 


tani=)n, thou 


sin i sin i 


and t-f r=:90'', 


^erefore i and r are complementary, or the reflected and refracted 
are at right angles. 

!u* ****! Plates.— The law of Brewster applies to light reflected 
the surface of the rarer as well as from the surface of the denser 
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me^um, and since the refractive index in the former case is the 
reciprocal of that in the latter, it follows that the angles of polarisation , 
in the two cases are complementary. From this it follows that when 
a beam of ordinary light falls upon a parallel plate of any transparent 
substance at the polarising angle, the refracted portion will meet the 
second surface at the polarising angle, and if it still contains an un- 
polarised part this will be wholly or partially polarised by reflection 
there. Hence if several plates of glass be arranged parallel to one 
another, a pencil of light incident on the first at the polarising angle 
will, after refraction, meet all the succeeding surfaces at their polarising 
angles also. So that all the light reflected from these surfaces will be 
plane-polarised. Such an arrangement is termed a pile of plates^ and 
is very useful as a polariser when the light is not incident in a 
parallel beam as in the case of skylight, for the reflected beam is much 
more intense than that obtained from a single plate. 

173. Polarisation of the Refracted Light. — So far we have only 
considered the modification which the reflected pencil has suffered. 
However, when the refracted pencil is examined, it is found to contain 
a quantity of polarised light. The relation between this polarised 
light and that of the reflected beam is very intimate. It was discovered 
by Arago and stated thus : “ IVhen an unpolarised ray is partly reflected 
at, and partly transmitted through, a transparent surface, the reflected and 
transmitted portions contain equal quantities of polarised light, and their 
planes of polarisation are at right angles to each other” 

The operation of the plate is purely selective, for the polarised 
component which is missing in the reflected light, is represented in 
the transmitted light. Each beam, in general, also contiiine an amount 
of common or unpolarised light. 

If the transmitted light be received upon a second parallel plate, 
the portion of common light which it contains undergoes a further 
subdivision, and so on* for any number of plates. Hence, when the 
number of plates is sufficiently great, the transmitted light will be (^m- 
pletely polarised, and consequently if a beam of light be incident on a 
pile of plates at the polarising angle the transmitted light, after traversing 
a certain number of the plates, will suffer no further diminution in in- 
tensity except by actual absorption in the plates. For the refracted light 
will become wholly polarised in a plane perpendicular to the plane of in- 
cidence, and no portion of it will be reflected by the succeeding plates* 
Law of Malus. — These results were established by Malus 
who also conjecturally assumed that when a pencil, polarised by reflec- 
tion at one plane surface at the polarising angle, is allowed to fal) 
upon a second at the polarising angle, the intensity of the twiU^f^Ueid 
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hmn varies as the square of the cosine of the angle between the two planes, 
of reflection. The truth of this law was afterwards established by the 
experiments of Arago. 

Thus if we assume with Fresnel that the direction of vibration is 
perpendicular to the plane of polarisation, then if the incident light be 
polarised in a plane making an angle 0 with the plane of incidence, 
the incident vibration, of amplitude a, may be resolved into two com- 
ponents, one a cos 6 perpendicular to the plane of incidence and the 
other a sin 6 parallel to it. The former is polarised in the plane of 
incidence, and is reflected ; the latter is polarised at right angles to 
the plane of incidence, and is transmitted. The reflected light is thus 
in all cases polarised in the plane of reflection, and its intensity is 
proportional to cos^O. The law of Malus is thus simply accounted for 
by the principle of resolution of vibrations. 

Comr/wn lighl, w'e know, is broken up by a crystal into two parts 
polarised at right angles to each other, and convei'sely, the preceding 
law of Malus enables us to regard common light as consisting of two 
equal plane-polarised rays polarised in planes at right angles. For 
consider two such rays, and let a and 90" - a denote the angles which 
their planes of polarisation make with the plane of reflection ; then if 
I denotes the intensity of each of the rays, the intensities of the 
reflected rays are I cos^-^a and I sin'-a respectively, and the sum of these, 

1 cosV-h I siu*a = I, 

is the resultant intensity of the reflected. It is therefore constant and in- 
dependent of the position of the plane of reflection with respect to the ray; 
but this is the distinctive characteristic of ordinary unpolarised light 

Hence in ordinary light the direction of vibration is supposed to 
be quite irregular, but when it falls upon a doubly refracting medium 
the vibrations behave as though they were resolved in two definite 
directions, constituting two equally intense rays polarised in per- 
pendicular planes and differently refracted by the medium. 

If a pencil of common light of intensity I falls upon a crystal of calc- 
spar, it is divided into ordinary and extraordinary rays, each of intensity 
|I, and if these fall upon a second crystal, they will be again subdivided 
according to the law of Malus as indicated in the following table : 




|*^"l7B. Partriafer Polarised Reflected Ught-^Wheadighi is ihridedj 
ft a teflec^g surface at an angle either greater or less than the pol^t^ 
ing angle, it was observed by Malus that the reflected light possesses 
nly in part the properties of polarised light. Neither of the two penpjll 
ito which it is divided by a rhomb of Iceland spjir ever completiely 
anishes, but each varies in intensity as the rhomb^is rotated. 
ansequently concluded that the reflected light consisted of two parts, 
ne perfectly polarised, while the residue remains in the state d 
itlinary light. Partially polarised light is then, according t6 Malus, 
mixture of ordinary light with a part wholly polarised, and in thh 
ypothesis be has been followed by most subsccpient philosophers, 
[)r the light possesses all the properties of such a mixture. 

If this partially polarised light be reflected from a second surfaci 
t the same angle, the reflected pencil is found to conUin an increasec 
[uantity of polarised light, and by augmenting the number of reflec 
ions the light may be almost wholly polarised. This was first noticet 
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)y Sir David Brewster, and he found that light may be polarised a 
my incidence by a sufficient number of reflections, the number of re 
lections required increasing as the angle of incidence is more remove* 
Tom the polarising angle. Hence the utility of a pile of plates. 

176. Interference of Polarised Light.— We have seen that ligh 
mffers an important modification by transmission through doubl 
refracting crystals and also by reflection, and it has also been foun 
that this modified or polarised light, as it has been called, obeys th 
ordinary laws of reflection, refraction and dispersion. It is importan 
therefore to determine if the phenomena of interference are produce 
by it under the same circumstances as by ordinary light. For th: 
purpose the refractometer of M. Billet, already described (Art. 103 
iHll be found convenient. A beam of plane-polarised light produce 
by a tourmaline T, or otherwise, falls upon a narrow slit S (Fig. 160 
The light diverging from the slit falls upon the segments L and U ( 
a divided lens, which bring the rays to foci A and B. At thft 
points thin plates of Iceland spar, or tourmaline, or other donbl 
refracting crystals may be placed. If tourmalines be at A and B th^i 
a sThgle polarised beam from each, and it is found that wh^ 
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.^JSSBal^SSSSJttft^^ have interference fringes on the s^wn? 

the case of ordinary light, but when one of them is rotated so' 

^-|hat they are crossed the fringes disappear entirely. This is what we 
should have expected, for we have already learned (Art. 47) that two 
,:reotangular vibrations differing in phase in general compound into an 
Velhjitic vibration. 

j If thin plates of Iceland spar be placed at A and B with their 
•pnncipal sections parallel, and if the incident light lie polarised in or 
■ perpendicular to their principal sections, it will traverse the crystals 
^thout double refraction, either as ordinary or as extraordinary rays. 

The planes of polarisation of the emerging beams will be iiarallcl and 
'interference fringes will be formed on the screen. If however the 
: incident light is polarised in any other plane, double refraction will 
occur in the plates at A and B, each giving rise to an ordinary and 
to an extraordinary pencil. The two ordinary beams interfere and pro- 
ducp a system of fringes. Superposed on these fringes we have another 
(System produced by the extraordinary beams, but no destructive 
interference occurs between the ordinary and extraordinary parts. 

■ . If now one of the plates A and B be turned through 90°, so that 
they are crossed, the ordinary ray from A will be polarised parallel to 
the extraordinary ray from B, and these will interfere and produce 
a system of fringes. The centre of the system will however be dis- 
placed towards A, for the ordinary ray travels more slowly in the 
crystal than the extraordinary, as we shall see immediately. Similarly 
^ thyxtraordinary my from A will interfere with the ordinary from B 
and produce a system displaced towards B. 

Fresnel and Arago, who investigated directly the interference of Cendi«,a 
polarised light, summarised their conclusions as follows : * 

(1) Two rays of light polarised at right angles do not interfere de- 
structively under the same circumstances as two rays of ordinary light. 

(2) Two rays of light polarised in the same plane interfere like two 
rays of ordinary light. 

(3) Two rays polarised at right angles may be brought to the same 
p ane of polarisation without thereby acquiring the quality of being 
able to interfere with each other. 

(4) Two rays polarised at right angles, and afterwards brought to 
he same plane of polarisation, interfere like ordinary light if they 

ori^nally belonged to the same beam of polarised light. 

. (The fact that rays polarised in perpendicular planes cannot intor- 
tere destructivelyja in itself ^ indication that the direction of vibratioa . 
^odon pf pro^ 

Fmmel, (Suvre9, tome i. p. 621. 
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DOUBLE KEFRACTION IN UNIAXAL CRYSTALS 

Y77. Wave Surface in Uniaxal Crystals. — Before proceeding to 
the general theory of double refraction and the more complicated 
phenomena arising from refraction in biaxal crystals, it will be well to 
first give a general statement of the phenomena and laws of refraction > 
in uniaxal crystals, and it will be interesting afterwards to see how 
these may be deduced as particular cases of the general theory when 
we suppose the two optic axes of a biaxal crystal to coincide. 

It has been already stated that double refraction was discovered 
in Iceland spar by Erasmus Bartholinus. Soon after its discovery 
Huygens,^ who had already unfolded the wave theory of light and 
accounted for ordinary refraction and reflection, was naturally anxious 
to reconcile the new properties of light discovered by Bartholinus with 
the same theory, and in bis desire to assimilate the two classes of 
refraction he was happily led to assign the true law of extramdinary 
refraction in uniaxal crystals. He had already shown that the form of 
the wave of light propagated in glass and isotropic substances was a 
sphere, and as one of the rays in Iceland spar was found to obey the 
ordinary laws of refraction he assumed that the corresponding wav^/ 
was also a sphere. The law which governed the other ray, though not 
so simple, he imagined to be next in order of simplicity, and he 
usaumed the extraordinary wave to be a spheroid — that is, ap ellipsoid 
)f revolution. 

The velocity of the extraordinary ray in any direction is conse- 
|uently given by the following construction : “ Let an ellipsoid of 
•evolution be described round the optic axis having ite centre at tfie 
}oint of incidence ; and let the greater axis of the generating ellipse 
w to the lesser in the ratio of the greatest to the least index of refr^ v^ ' 
ion; then the velocity of any ray will be represented by the radlf^ : 
rector of the ellipsoid which coincides with it in direction.^* 

* Huygens, Trait4 de la lumUre^ chap, v. 
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ABT. m WAVE SVBPAOE IN UNIAXAL OEY8TALS 

The surface ^iescribed here is the wave* surface of Huygens. The 
law correctly describes how the velocity, in any direction of propagation 
can be represented ; but it gives no hint as to what determines 
, the velocity. In reality it is not the direction of propagation which 
detemines it but the direction in which the vibrations take place, as 
will Ike shown later. To distinguish these directions from one another, 
and thus to avoid confusion, we shall henceforth speak of the direction 
of propagation tind of the azimuth of vibration which is at right angles 
to the direction in which the wave goes. For any one direction of 
propagation there are an infinite number of azimuths of vibration, 
for any one of which the velocity along the ray is different (in general) 
from that for any other. 

The law of Huygens was found to apply to many crystals besides 
Iceland spar, but in all of these there wjis only one optic axis, or one 
direction along which a ray of light passed without division. The re- 
searches of Brewster, ho\vever, made known a class of crystals having 
two axes or two directions of no separation of the ray.^ Huygens’s 
law was then found not to be general, and in this state the problem was 
taken up by Fresnel, who proposed a theory which met not only all the 
requirements of the ascertained facts of the refraction in biaxal crystals, 
but which even outran the existing knowledge and predicted results of 
the highest consequence, afterwards verified by direct observation. 

According to the construction of Huygens the wave surface or the 
secondary wave in a uniaxal crystal consists of two portions or sheets. Two sheets, 
one a sphere which gives rise to the ordinary ray, and the other a 
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pheroid giving rise to the extraordinary ray. These two surfaces, 
the sphere and spheroid, touch at two points, and the line joining 
these points is the optic axis. 

* In the case of Iceland spar and all negative crystals (Art 180 ) 
^ They are different from the optic axes as will be seen later (Art. 202). 
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j 18 entirely within the spheroid, and in th| case of 

and posiliw crystals the spEeiwd^irwittim the sphere. Thus if 
spheroid is generated by the revolution of the ollipso 

round its minor axis and the sphere by the revolution of the circle?^ 

round the same axis, any section of the wave surface through th^ 
optic axis (b) is an ellipse (axes a and b) and a concentric circle of 
radius b touching it at the extremities of the axis minor (tig. 151). J 
In positive crystals the wave surface is generated by the revolution; 
of the ellipse round its axis. major and a concentric circle of radius a- 
touching it at the extremities of that axis (Fig. 152). ^ 

A section of the complete wave surface by a plane perpendiculacj- 
to the optic axis consists df two circles, one of radius a and the othel 
of radius h, 

Huygens verified his theory by well-contrived experiments, but. 
much more accurate measurements were necessary to prove the extra- . 
ordinary wave to be truly an ellipsoid of revolution. 1 hesc measure- ^ 
ments'were made in 1802 by Wollaston, and afterward.^ by Stokes,.; 
Mascart, and Glazebrook with the most i)erfect optical instruments, 
resulting in the complete verification of Huygens s hypothesis. 

178. Huygens’s Construction. — f^et us now seek the directions of^ 
the two refracted rays in a crystal of 
calcspar when a plane wave falls; 
upon it from air. Lot I A (Fig. 153) 
be the direction of the light incident 
on the face of the crystal, and let; 
AB be the trace on the plane of thd 
paper of the incident wave front, 
and AA' the trace of the face of the 
Kir. 163 . CTysUil. The ificidcnt wave front is 

a plane through AB perpendicular* to the paper, and the face of 'the^ 
crystal a plane through AA', also perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. 

When the disturbance reaches A this point becomes the cpala?iKj5| 
fa spherical wave reflected back into the air, and also the centre* 
double wave propagated in the crystol. The plane of the papex^ ,^31 
cut this wave in two curves, the sphere in a circle and the s] 
f’generalljr in an ellipse. The diagram represents the particulAB.^ 
wbich the optic axis lies in the plane of the paper, and conse<^ 


/Vf 
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wr circle and ellipse touch each other. If the disturbance from I 
'^ches A' at* the instant the wave in the crystal is just developed U 
We extent represented in Fig. 153, then through a perpendiculai 
• drawn at A! to the plane of the paper — that is, through the line ii 
. which the inci<lent wave meets the surface — draw a tangent plane tc 
the sphere. This plane will be the ordinary wave front. It wil 
touch the sphere at C in the plane of the paper, and AC will be th< 
>; ordinary refracted ra^. Through the same line draw a tangent plan( 
S'to the spheroid. This plane will be the front of the extraordinar) 
wave, for all the wave surfaces diverging from the various points o 
' AA' at the same instant will touch it. If this plane touches th( 
spheroid at a point C', then C' will not in general lie in the plane o 
the paper, unless the optic axis lies in (or is perpendicular to) tha 
'^Ijlane ; AC' will be the extraordinary ray, and in gerieral it will no 
,be in the plane of incidence or obey the ordinary laws of refraction 
;^If the optic axis lies in the plane of the peper — that is, the plane o 
inddence, as in the diagi-am — the point C' will also lie in that plane, s< 
that the extraordinary ray AC' will lie in the plane of incidence am 
will thus obey one of the laws of refraction. 

There is one case, however, in which the extraordinary ray shoulc 
obey both laws of refi’action, viz. when the optic axis is perpendiculai 
to the plane of incidence. In this case the section of the spheroid bj 
W® plane of incidence is equatorial, and is therefore a circle, so tha 
the extraordinary ray AC' is not only in the plane of the paper, bu 
,the sine of the angle of incidence bears a constant yatio to the sim 
of the angle of refraction. This ratio is called the extraordinary inde, 
of refraction. If the velocity in air be denoted by unity, and th( 
velocities of the ordinary and extraordinary rays l\v b and a, the radi 
of these circle.s, then 

ordinary index, 

-extraordinary index. 

The extraordinary index of refraction is thus the least value of th 
index of refraction of the extraordinary ray in negative crystals. 

It is necessary to add that on Fresnel’s theory the azimuth of th 
rt^ation of which AC is the ray is at right angles to the plane of th 
l^per ; whereas for the extraordinary ray AC' it is parallel to C'A 
it is thus not in general at right angles to the ray. 

179. Verification of Huygens’s Construction.— The simplest am 
exact method of showing that one of the rays in Iceland spa 
bpeys the ordinary laws of refraction, no matter in what direction i 
Haverses the crystal, and consequently that its wave is spherical, is t 
m Beyeral slices in different directions from a rhomb of spar am 
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' to cement them together and then to ciit the whole intio a prism^ 
ha\nng its edges perpendicular to the planes of junction (Fig. 164). 

Examining through this prism the light from the slit, 
of a spectroscope, the exti*aordiiiary spectra furnished 
by the different slices are observed to be differently' 
deviated, but there is only one ordinary spectrum, or 
the ordinary spectra furnished by the different slices all 
coincide ; that is, the refractive index of the ordinary 
ray is independent of the direction in which it traverses 
Fig. 154 . crystal. Its wave surface is therefore spherical ; 

^and its refractive index is measured in the same manner as that of 
any uncrystallised substance. 

To verify the consti'uction for the extraordinary wavc^ we examine 
the following cases. ^ 

(1) Ucfmciing Face parallel to the Optic Axis, and the Plane of Incidence 
perpendicular to the Axis .-‘ — Let the face of the crystal be a planej 
through A A' (Fig. 155) perpendicular to the plane of the paper (which 
is supposed to be the plane of incidence). Then in this case the optic 
axis at A is a line through A perpendicular to the plane of the 
diagram. The section of the sphere is a circle of radius h, and the 
section of the spheroid, being its 
equatorial section, is a circle of 
radius a. The tangent planes from 
a line through A' perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper, to the 
sphere and spheroid, touch them at 
C and C' in the plane of incidence. 

Taking the velocity of light in air 
as unity, the velocity of the ordinary 
ray will be the velocity of the 
extraordinary in this case will be a, and the refractive index for the 
extraordinary ray is 

Bin _ 

It therefore obeys both laws of refraction. i 

Cutting a prism of Iceland spar with its refracting edge parallel 
to the optic axis, two spectra are obtained ; the light of one is 
polarised in the principal plane and the other in the perpendicular’" 
plane. By interposing a plate of tourmaline in the path of either 
it can be cut off and the other examined. , The indices pa ^^nd pi 
can thus be calculated for the several rays of the spectrum* 
results of experiment are in complete accordance with the fore^R^ ; 
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f theory, and thei section of the extraordinary wave perpendicular to the 
optic axis is therefore a circle of radius a - 

This wave is then a surface of revolution round the optic axis. 
To determine tlie form of the gcnerat- 
ing curve, we shall study the refrac- 
a plane passing through the 

(2) Optic Axis parallel to the Face nf 
the Crystal and to the Phme of Inculence . — 

When the refracting cont;uns 

the axis of the cryshil the plane of 
incidence passes through that axis, the 
■ section of y;ie spheroid by the plane of 
incidence will lie an ellipse whose lesser axis (the optic axis) lies in 
the surface (Fig. 150). The section of the sphere will be a circle 
I touching the ellipse at the extremities of the minor axis. The 
tangent planes from A', as before, will touch the sphei*e and spheroid 
in C and C' respectively in the plane of incidence, and since A' 
is on the minor axis it follows that the line CC' will meet AA' at 
right angles. For the polar of any point on the chord of contact of a 
circle and ellipse liaving double contact is the same with regard to 
both curves. Hence CC' must be the polar of A' with regard to both 


(' 
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the circle and ellipse, and is consequently perpendicular to AA', We 
, have therefore 

tan r _DC' 

lull F” I)C(^,fr iu„ 

This remarkable relation has been verified by Malus ' as follows ; Two 
scales AC and BC (Fig. 157) engraved on a plate of polished steel 
,,are inclined to each other at a small angle and divided into small 

^ ** Tniorie do la double r^fraotioii ” (Af^owires des Savants dlrangers, tome ii. p. 808). 
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e^ixal parts. A thick plate of the crystal having its faces parallel 
the. optic axis is laid on the scale, so that its principal section^ iS* 
' perpendicular to AC, and viewed through a telescope LM mounted(,oa^ 
a graduated vertical circle in a plane j)arallcl to the optic axis of the^ 
crystal. The scale and rhomb are supported on a horizontal circle, and 
the horizontality of the upper face of the rhomb is ensured by turning 
the platform round and observing that the im^go, by reflection fronij 
it, of a distant point is not displaced. The proper orientation of the 
crystal is secured by means of fine lines marked on the scale per- 
pendicular to AC, the crystal being turned round till both images of 


these lines are coincident. 

Two images of each scale are seen, and if these be denoted by 
aV, /v, 6V, there will in general be some point of bf' coiijj^iding with 
some point of (i c. TiCt this point be h. Then h is the image of some 
point 1) of the scale AC, and also of some point E of the scale BC. If 
the axis of the telescope is directed to view this point, it will cut the 
surface of the rhomb at II and the position of H can be determined 
with reference to the scales ; or the divisions at Eand 1) which appear 
to coincide can be read off and the distance El) rletermincd by actual 


measurement. 

If e be the thickness of the crystal IIP wc have 
El) “KI* I)P-<^'tau »' tAii r^. 


But tan r is known, for the langle of incidence is e(|ual to the inclina-, 
tion of HM to the vertical, and is consequently equal to the angle made 
with the vertical by the axis of the Udescope, and sin i •- sin r ; 
therefore /* is kno\wi and r may be determined by the al)Ove formula. 
If this value of / agrees with its value as determined by the formula, 

tan r _ He 
tan r 


j the experiment will have proved that the section of the extraordinary 

i wave by a plane through the opt^l 

axis is an ellipse, and consequently^ 
since the wave front is a surface oi 
revolution, it must be a spheroid 
’of axes a and h. The expei^* 
mental results are here in accot|l' 
ance with the theory; butv't|| 
method is not extremely sensitii^ll, 
and indirect methods are much more sensitive and verify ;th< 
/theory with greater precision. ^ 

(3) Opik Axis perpendiculdt to the Refracting Surfacee-^\ 



Fig. 158. 



vwiidAilyE AHb posn^fi W»’ 

"*'*» « pwiicuuicumr lo Lne lace ot me rnomt) ft must be parallel 
^ |He plane of incidence, and the section of the wave surface should. 

circle of radius b and an ellipse of axes a and h, as in Fig. 168 . ' If: 
a circle of radius a bo described with centre A it will touch the 
ellipse at the extremities Py of its axis. A tangent from A' to this 
circle will toucli it at C , and if the tangent to the elli{>se touch it at 
C' then C'C" will be ppriicndiciilar to the axis I’t^ of the ellipse. Con- 
sequently if the angle OAC" ( = AA'C") l>e denoted by we have 

t.'ui p DC* // fif. 

f tan r ~ J)C" a " p.,' 

But sin /) = A(r/AA' = sin hence 

* 

lan/ = ;iunp - ^ ^ 

^ I - siii‘ / 

This relation, like the preceding, has been verified by aMalus, and 
it therefore aflbpds additional evidence that the sin face of the extra- 
ordinary wave is an ellipsoid of revolution. 

180 . Negative and Positive Crystals. — All uniaxal crystals may 
be divided into two classes. In the first class, to which Iceland spar 
belongs, the wave surface consists of a sjfiieroid with a sphere intenor 
to it touching it at the extremities of the axis minor. The radius of 
the sphere is consequently always less than the corresponding nidius 
of the spheroid, and the ordinary velocity is less than the extra- 
ordinary, The ordinary index is consequently greater than the extra- 
ordinary and the latter ray is less bent towards the normal than the 
former, hor this reason such cryst^ils arc called negutlve or rejmlsive 
cry&iah. 

In the second class, to which quariz belongs, the reverse is the 
case, the spheroid is Inside the sphere and the ordinary velocity is 
^therefore greater than the extraordinary. The index of refraction 
of the extraordinary ray is consequently greater than that of the 
ordinary ray. The former ray is more bent towards the normal 
than the latter. These are therefore called positive or attractive 
cpjstals. 

Since the sine of the angle of incidence at total reflection is the( 
reciprocal of the refractive index, it follows that the critical angle ie! 
always less for the ordinary than for the extraordinary ray in negative 
op^stals, while the reverse is the case in positive crystals. 

''V lolloAving tables contain the values of the ordinary and 
^t^ordinary indices for a few crvstaili: 
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PosrriVR Crystals 



! Mo. 

M,. ^ ' 

' 

1 

[ Quartz 

1 -544 

i-sss 

j Suljihate of Potash 

1-493 

1-.502 

j Dioptase 

1*667 

1*723 

Ice . 

1 *306 

1*307 

1 Zircon 

1 ‘92 to 1 -96 

1*97 to 2*1 

Ne(;ativr Crystals 


M... 

M.. 

Iceland Spar , 

1 •6r.s 

1*486* 

Tourmaline . 

1*637 to 1*614 

1-619 to 1*622 

Bci^l .... 

1*584 to rr»77 

1-578 to 1-572 

Apatite 

1*646 

1 -642 

Nitrate of Soda . 

1*5854 

1 -3369 


? 181. Wave Velocity and Ray Velocity. — In the case of onlinary 

refraction, such as occurs in isotropic media, the wave diverging from 
any point is a sphere, and, as shown in Art. 65, the refracted ray Is 
perpendicular to the front of the refracted wave. For this reason the 
direction of the ray is the same as the direction of propagation of the 
wave, and the ray velocity is the same as the wave velocity. 

The direction of the ray in all cases is found by joining the centre 
of disturbance A (Fig. 46) to the point C, in which the secondary 
wave diverging from A touches the wave envelope A'C. When the 
secondary wave is spherical the ray is perpendicular to the wave 
envelope, but when the secondary wave has any other shape the ray 
in general will not be normal to the wave envelope, and the direction 
of the ray will not be the same as the direction of propagation of the 
wave. Thus in Fig. 153 A'C is the front of the ordinary wave, and 
AC is the ordinary ray emanating from A. So also A'C' is the front 
of the extraordinary wave ; that is, the extraprdinary wave envelope, 
and AC' is the extraordinary ray from A. The extraordinary ray is 
therefore in general not at right angles to the front of the extraordinary 
wave. 

Now as the secondary wave (that is, the sphere and spheroid) 
diverges from A the point C and C' move along the lines AC and 
ACy with certain definite velocities, termed the ray velocities] and it 
is clear that the ray velocities are proportional to the radii AC and 
ACT respectively. At the same time the planes A'C and A'C' (that 
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is, the wave fronts) move forward with certain definite velocities, 
termed the wave velocities. The direction of wave propagation is normal 
to thi> wave front, thus the ordinary wave front moves in the direction 
of the normal to A'C, while the extraordinary wave moves in a direction 
perpendicular to A'C'. It is clear, therefore, that the direction of 
propagation and velocity of the extraordinary wave are in general not 
the same as that of the extraordinary ray, for while the ray velocity is 
proportional to the radius vector AC' the wave velocity is proportional 
to the perpendicular from A on A'C'. It is to the ray velocity that 
the statement of Huygens’s law in Section 177 applies. The relations 
connecting the wave velocities and the ray velocities may be very 
easily found as follows : 

JMafion hetween the Ordinary and Extraordinary IFave Velocities . — Since 
the wave is propagated in the direction of the normal, it is clear 
that the ordinary wave velocity is measured by AC, the perpendicular 
from A on A'C, while the velocity of the extraordinary wave is 
mefisured by the {)erpendicular p from A on A'C'. Now since A'C' is 
a tangent to the ellipse + y- ^ = 1, it follows that the perpen- 
dicular p from A on A'C' is given by the equation 

p- = sin- a -f- b- a 


where a is the angle which makes with the axis minor of the ellipse ; 
that is, the angle between the wave normal and the optic axis. 
From this e([uation we obtain at once the relation 

- U' == (a- - V^) sin- a. 


Now b is the velocity of the ordinary wave, and this equation proves 
that the difierence of the squares of the two wave velocities is propor- 
tional to the S([uare of the sine of the angle between the optic axis 
and the direction of wave propjigatioii, or normal to the front of the 
extraordinary wave. 

Rdation between the Ordinary and E.rtraordinary Ray Velocitks . — Since 
the ray velocities are measured by the radii AC and AC', then if we 
denote AC' by r and the angle which it makes with the optic axis 
by Of we have at once from the equation of the ellipse 


1 sin*'^ 0 eo8- 0 

which gives at once the relation 


1 

Pi 



sin* 0. 


Hence 4;he difference between the squares of the reciprocals of the 
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ordinary apa extraordinary ray velocities bears a constant ratio ^ to' thf 
iquare of the sine of the angle between the extraordinary ray and t^'e 
)ptic axis. ^ 

This proposition is duo to Biot^ and similar relations of a mbrO 
general nature will be found to hold for biaxal crystals (see Arts. 206,' 
107). 

^ 182. NicoFs Prism. — ^The most effective and convenient method 
)f procuring a strong beam of plane -polarised light is by double 
•efraction. When ordinary light is transmitted through a crystal of 
[cttland spar two refracted beams arise, and these we have seen are 
)Oth plane-polarised and their planes of polarisation are at right angles. 
Sence if one of the beams is intercepted by any means the other will 
‘urnish a pencil of plane - polarised light. An attempt might be 
nade to stop one of the two refracted beams by placing an opaque 
liaphragm on the second face of the crystiil, but it may be easily 
leen that this method would present difficulties, for unless the source 
)f light is very small or the rhomb very long the refracted beams 
vill overlap. 

The former condition entails a great reduction of the illumination, 
ind the latter requires large specimens of Iceland spar of sufficient 
)urity, which are costly. The difficulty might, however, be evaded 
)y receiving the light on a lens placet! in contact with the first face of 
;he crystal. After transmi.ssion through the lens and crystal the light 
vill converge to two foci — the ordinary rays to one and the extra- 
)rdinary to the other. One of these foci may now bo covered by an 
)paque diaphragm, and the rays diverging from the other received by 
i second lens and reduced to parallelism if necessary. The first lens 
nay be plano-convex and may be cemented to the face of the crystal 
nrith Canada balsam. 

The most convenient method, however, is to stoj) one of the pencils 
l)y total reflection insi<le the crysUd. This is the method adopted in 
t^icol’s prism. A long lozenge-shaped rhomb of calcspir is formed by 
deavage from a crystal, so that its length AG' (Fig. 159) is about 
ihree times its width AD. This rhomb is cut in two * by a plane 
passing through the obtuse angles A and A' and parallel to the longer 
diagonal BD of the end ; that is, perpendicular to the principal plane, 
ACA'C', which contains the optic axis and is normal to ABCD. 
The cut faces are then polished and cemented together in their original 
position by a thin film of Canada balsam. The refractive index of th^e 

^ Iceland spar is rather friable, and in practice it is^und easier to grind 41^ 
half of the rhomb instead of cutting it as generally described. The remaining ball^id 
if two rhombs thus ground are then cemented together. 
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is greater than that of the extraordinary i*ay' in the spar and 
lew than that of the ordinary. Now total reflection occurs only in 
{y^'sing from a more to a less refracting medium. It follows, therefore, 
that the extraordinary ray falling on the balsam will be always trans- 
mitted, but if the incidence be sufficiently oblique the ordinary ray will 
be totally reflected at the surface of the balsam and refused transmission 
through the crystfil (Fig. 1Gb). The extraordinary ray alone is there- 
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Flg. 159. Nicr>r.s Pnmii. Fig, 160. 


fore transmitted, and the light emerging from the prism is plane- 
polarised at right angles to the principal plane. 

The plane of division of the crystal must be drawn so that the 
light incident nearly normally on the end of the rhomb may fall upon 
thq Canada balsam at an angle not less than the critical angle for the 
ordinary i^ay. This angle is eiisily calculated, for the ordinary index 
of the spar is about 1'65, while the index of the bidsam is nearly 
1*55. Hence the index of refraction of the ordinary ray from the 
crystal to the balsam is 1*55/1 *65 = *939, and the sine of the angle of 
incidence for total reflection must have this number for its minor limit 
Hence if the angle of incidence of the ordinary ray on the balsam is 
eoual to or greater than 69^ 30', total reflection will occur. 

^ Pil88. Foucault^s Prism. — The Canada balsam in Nicol’s prism 
might bo replaced by any substance of less refractive index than 
calcspar for either ray, or both. It is clear that the less the index of 
the substance between the two segments of the prism the less the 
, critical angle, and the less the critical angle the shorter the rhomb 
'required to construct a prism of given width. 

' The value of the extraordinary ray is not tlie value to bo found iu tables. 
This latter value U that |pr a ray vibrating i)aralle) to the axis. The value liere 
^|bonoerned dependi on the angle of incidence and lies in between the two extreme 
'fbfractivs indicbi, 
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For tliis reason Foucault dispensed with the balsam, or cement, 
altogether, and in the prism which bears his name there is a film of 
air between the two segments. The critical angles for the ordinary 
and extraordinary rays are about 14' and 42° 23'. Hence if the 
angle of incidence on the film of air is intermediate between the 
critical angles of the ordinary and extraordinary lays, the former will 
be totally reflected and the latter transmitted. Although the use of 
the air film permits of a considerable shortening and consequent reduc- 
tion in price of the rhomb, yet there is more loss of illumination by 
reflection from the film. With Nicoi s prism the index of the balsam 
is so near that of the extraordinary ray that the last-named is trans- 
mitted almost in its entirety. 

184. Other Prisms. — A great many varieties of Nicol prism have 
been devised. The ordinary variety deviates the ray to one side, 
though the emergent ray is parallel to the incident. Tiiis is obviated 
in the Prazmowski prism, through which the light goes at right angles 
to the end faces which are not cleavage planes but aio ground down so 
as to suit normal incidence. Reference should he made to an article 
by the late Prof. S. P. Thompson in the Transadions of the Optical 
Conventim for 190-1. 

^186. Rochon’s Prism. — If a small pencil of light be transmitted 
through a parallel plate of a doubly refracting substance both the 
emergent pencils will be piirallel to the incident beam and therefore 
parallel to each other, while their interval of separation will be pro- 
portional to the thickness of the plate for a given angle of incidence. 
But if the faces of the plate be inclined at an angle, .so as to form 
a prism, the emergent beams will be inclined to each other ami tlieir 
separation will increase as they recede from the prism. 

Such a separation of the rays is useful in many investigations, and * 
in order to render the divergence as wide as possible the prism should 
b^ cut with its refracting edge parallel to the optic axis, so that the 
incident light may be perpendicular to that axis, for in this case th6 
* diflerence of the ordinary and extraordinary indices is greatest. Such 
a doubly refracting prism may be achromatised by means of a prism of^ 
glass with its refracting edge turned in the opposite direction. 

A better arrangement, however, is that employed by Kochon. Two 
prisms of calcspar, or quartz, of the same angle arc cut so that the 
refracting edge in one is parallel to the optic axis and in , 
the other perpendicular to it (Fig. 161). They are then cemented ' 
together with their edges in opposite directions so as to form a 
parallelopiped. Thus in a normal cross section of the united prisms 
tho section ABD of one contains the axis, its direction being per- * 
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pendicular to the face AD, while the section BCD of the other is 
perpendicular to the axis. 

A ray incident normally on the face AD of the first prism travels 
through it without division, as its direction is parallel to the optic 
axis; on arriving at the interface double 
refraction occurs, but the ordinary ray 
, proceeds undeviated. The extraordinary, 
however, is deviated towards the edge or 
towards the base of the prism ADB accord- 
ing as the crystal is positive or negative. 

In the first prism the two rays travel with a kik. lei.-Rochon’s Piism. 
common velocity, namely, that of the ordinary ray, and in negative 
crystals the ordinary velocity is least, while in positive crystals it is 
the greatest. If A denotes the angle of the prism and 5 the devia- 
tion, then since the angle of incidence on the interface is A, the 
angle of refraction is A -i- 4 ^ud 

sin (A -f 5) jv « 
hin A ~ 

or, as 5 is small, we have approximately 
1-15 cot A-ajb, 

from which we find 

5= , tHii A. 

0 

Again, if r he the angle of emergence from the other face of the 
prism, then, since the angle of incidence there is S, we have 

sin 5 

— r- (f 

sill ;• 

if we take the velocity in air as unity. Conseiiuently ^ « sin r, and 

we have, by the previous equation, 

sin /•= tan A = tan A, 

which gives the angular separation (r) of the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays, since the ordinary ray traverses the system normally without 
deviation. 

Rochon’s prism is ordiiiarily constructed of quartz, so that the 
deviation is in the opposite direction ; that is, towards the base of the 
second prism, since in quartz ^ is less than /Xe. 

186. Rochon’s Double Image Mlcpometer. — If a Rochon’s prism 
be placed in an ordinary telescope (Fig. 162) between the object glass 
and its principal focus, t^o images, an ordinary and an extraordinary, 
will be formed there. The distance between the images will depend 
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oil the distance of the* prisih from the focus ; accordingly, by moving 
the prism suitably, the images may be broug{it into contact, lor this 
purpose the prism is movable within the telescope, and when th,e 
images appear in contact the distance of the prism from the focus can 
be read ofl’ on a graduated scale. By this means Arago determined 
the apimrent diameters of the planets with great accuracy. 

Let / be the focal length OF of the object glass and x the distance 
between the prism and the focus F. Then, if a be the apparent 
angular diameter of the planet, 

zr f tan a - tan 5, 

in which, if we know /, y, and 8 the deviation, we can determine a 
For a given instrument the (piantities / and S will be constant, and 
could bo determined by direct observation on an object of known 
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diameter placed at a known distance. The quantity tan S// bein^ 
determined may be regarded as the constant of the instrument. 

Again, if an object of height h be at a distance d, we have 

h - d tail a, 

from which we find either A or if if the other be known. 

187. Wollaston’s Prism. — This prism differs from that of llochoi 
only in that the optic axis of the first prism ABD (Fig. 163) isparalle 
to the face AB, so that it is merely Rochon’s prism turned tbupugb j 
right angle. A ray incident normally on the face AB travels, alon| 
the normal in the crystal as an ordinary ray .with velocity Vo and alsi 
as an extraordinary ray with velocity v^. On reaching the interfaci 
the ordinary ray is refracted extraordinarily, for the principal planes <) 
the two prisms are at right angles, hence the angle of emergence o 
the ordinary ray is, as in Kochon’s prism, given by the equation, 

sin r tan A. 

The extraordinary ray in the first prism ABD traverses it with^'i 
velocity v„ but it traverses the second prism as an ordinary ray 
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a'TrQlppity Vo.' HencVexactly as Before, the angle of emergence from 
the second face CD is^also given by the above equation. The two 
emerging rays are therefore equally deviated 
^0^1 opposite sides of the normal and their 
an^ar separation is doubled. By this 
, ^duplication the feeble double refraction of 
quartz is rendered very sensible. 

‘ It should be remarked, however, that 

the deviation is different for the different Fi;,', 163.— Wollaston's Prism, 

colours, and the images are coloured. In Rochon's prism the ordinary 
image has suffered no deviation and is therefore uncolourcd. 



If all four external faces of the prism arc polished, it is both a 
Rochon and Wollaston prism — a Wollaston if used as shown, a Rochon 
if the light gbes between the faces BC and AI). 



CHAPTER XII 


DOUBLE REFRACTION (FRESNEL’S THEORY) 

188. The Wave Surface in Crystalline Media. — In homo- 
geneous isotropic substances, such as glass, the physical (pialities are 
the same in all directions around any point, and if any element be 
displaced the forces of restitution called into play will be opposite and 
parallel to the displacement. The disturbance will travel with the 
same velocity in all directions, and the wave surface will be spherical. 
The optical properties of such substances are also alike in all directions, 
and the elementary ether waves are spherical. 

It is otherwise in the case of crystalline substances. Hero the 
physical properties, such as hardness, elasticity, compressibility, and 
conductivity for heat and electricity are different in different directions 
around any point. If any element of such a medium be displaced the 
forces of restitution will not in general be parallel to the displacement, 
but may be inclined to it, and will not in general tend to pull the 
element directly back into its original position. A disturbance will 
not travel with the same velocity in all directions, and the wave 
surface will not be spherical. 

It is consequently to be expected that the optical character of a 
crystalline substance will also depend upon its structure, and that the 
velocity of propagation of the ether waves will be different in different 
directions, so that the wave diverging from any |W)int will not be a 
sphere, but a surface of some shape determined by the state of the) 
ether within the crysUd and its relation to the molecules of the crystal 
In the case of a uniaxal crystal we have already seen that the wave 
surface consists of two sheets, one a sphere and the other a spheroid. * 

Thus if we assume that the ether within a crystal possesses the ^ 
properties of a homogeneous elastic solid, the solution of the problem 
of double refraction is afforded by the theory of elasticity, and as such 
it has been developed by Green, MacCullagh, Neumann, and Cauchy. 
This is known as the elastic solid theory, and is based on the supposi*\ 
■ ' 366 ' 
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tion that the ether consists of distinct particles, regarded as material 
points (at least as far as Fresnel is concerned), which exert forces on 
each other in the directions of the lines joining them and varying as 
some function of the distance. In crystalline media the arrangement 
of the ether particles is supposed to he different in different directions, 
but symmetrical with respect to three mutually rectangular planes. 

The ether is thus modified in its arrangement or properties by the 
presence of the crystalline matter. According to Fresnel the density 
is modified, while according to Neumann and MacCullagh it is the 
elasticity which undergoes modification. In all cases the ether is 
supposed homogeneous, and its axes of .symmetry are parallel to those 
of the crystivl. 

We might, however (very reasonably), assume the ether to be 
isotropic everywhere, and the .same in all bodies as in free space, 
and then proceed to explain reflection, refi'action, dispersion, etc., as 
the effects of the momentum communiaited to the matter particles by Isotropic 
the motion of the ether. When light traverses a transparent substance 
the matter particles may be set in vibration, thus absorbing some of 
the energy of ether waves and impeding their progress ; and further, 
the amount of this may depend upon the direction of propagation in 
crystalline media, hut it will be the .same in all directions in isotropic 
substances. Within a crystal the velocity of propagation and the 
absorption of energy in any direction may also depend upon the relation 
of that direction to the azimuth of vibration. It is on this basis of 
the interaction of the ether and the matter particles that Boussinesq, 

Voigt, Sellmeier, Helmholtz, Lommel, and Thomson have built their 
theories.^ Hroat difticulties arise, however, in connection with the de- 
velopment of the elastic solid theory, especially ifi connection with the 
conditions that relate to the boundaries between two media. Fresnel’s 
theory is given here as an illustration, in terms of easily pictured 
phenomena, of the general way in which polarisation may arise. 

189. The Wave Surface as an Envelope. — Whatever be the nature 
of the assumed dynamical conditions, everything is finall}^ reduced to 
Hhe determination of the ^■elocity of propagation of a plane wave, and 
the mode of vibration which must exist in such a w^ave in order that 
it may be propagated with a determinate velocity. The problem 
before us is therefore to determine the law according to which a 
plane wave travels in any assigned direction through a crystal dn the 
most general (iase. When this is known the deduction of the form 
and properties of the wave surface becomes merely a matter of 
geometry. 

^ See Glazebrook’a “Report on Optical Theories,’* Brit, Assoc, Iteporif 1885. 






f reanei arrived at the form of the wave surface by considering It 
the envelope of a system of plane waves. Thus if a system of plan^'*^ 
uvaves starts from any point in various directions at the same instant, v 
3 ach wave travelling in the direction of its normal with a velocitj^ 
iepending on its direction of propagation, then after any given interval;; 
ill these plane waves will touch the wave surface, for the surface*, 
touching all these planes will be the limit to which a disturbance- 
travelling out in all directions from this centre will have reached in : 
the given time. The construction for the wave surface considered as^ 
sn envelope is therefore as follows : On the radii drawn out from a 
point measure lengths proportional to the velocities of normal propaga- 
tion in their directions, and at each point thus determined draw a 
plane perpendicular to the corresponding radius. The envelope of 
these planes will be the wave surface. 

The principle involved in the preceding, viz. that the plane wave; 
moves parallel to itself, is very fundamental. For this wave preserves 
not only its direction of motion but also the identity of its vibration, ; 
and, for these to be jyreserved, it is nmssary that the elastic forces called into ^ 
play by the displacement should be parallel to the azimuth of the displacement, 

190. Fresnel’s Hypotheses. — The hypotheses on which Fresnel 
founded his theory may be summarised as follows : 

(1) The vibrations of polarised light are at right angles to the 
plane of polarisation.^ 

(2) In all cases the elastic forces called into play by the propaga- 
;!^ion of a train of plane waves (the vibrations being rectilinear and 
transverse) bear a constant ratio to the elastic forces developed by 
the displacement of a single molecule, the others remaining at rest. 

(3) When a plane wave is propagated in any homogeneous medium, 
^t is only the comi)onent of the elastic force parallel to the wave front 

which is effective in the propagation of the wave. 

(4) The velocity of propagation of a plane wave, of permanent type/ 
in any homogeneous medium, is proportional to the s(juarc root of the 
effective component of the elastic force developed by the vibrations. 

Little can be said in support of the seconil hypothesis, and Fresneji 
himself was conscious of its weakness. Nevertheless the close agree- 
ment of experiment with the results of Fresnel’s theory must always 
entitle it to favourable consideration. The fourth hypothesis is intrpr 
duced^n account of a vague analogy between the transverse vibrationil 
of the ether and those of a stretched string, while the difficulty of tii 
third is removed by the supposition that the ether is incompressible' 

'In the 6nal form of* Fresnel’s theory, this is rather a deduction than.a 
? mental hypothesis, as pointed out by Walker, Naturty vol. Ixxiii. p. 319, Feb. 1, 
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'io velocity of propagation of the longitudinal vibrationw la 

<ij|ifin\te. Although dynamically unsound FresneFs theory of double 
:}yefraction will ever possess a high historic interest, and we shall accord- 
ingly detail its leading features and discuss the geometry of the wave 
^surface deduced from it. 

191. The Ellipsoid of Elasticity. — Fresnel assumed the ether to 
f consist of particles mutually attracting each other, and which, when 
disturbed from their positions of rest, vibrate under the influence of 
their mutual attraction. 

Assuming the ether to be molecular, and that each molecule is in 
stable equilibrium under the influence of the others, we can show that 
the potential energy of displacement of a single molecule is a quadratic 
function of the three components of the displacement parallel to any 
i set of mutually rectangular axes. 

‘ Let V be the potential of the molecule at any jx)int j, y, c, due to 
the whole system of particles. The components parallel to the axes 
of reference, of the force on the particle at this point, will be each zero, 
r^since it is in equilibrium initially, and therefore we have 


dV 

ilx 


= 0, 




(1) 


Now let the particle at x, y, c he displaced to a ncivr point .r + y + 

'z + f, while the others remain at rest. The potential at this point will 
be V'4- dV, or, since ( are supposed very small, 


dV MV 


dv .d^y , yM-y . „ .rf'-v , n 


The components of the force on the molecule are found by differentiatinj 
(2) with respect to ?/, f respectively. Hence, remembering thi 
equations (1), wc have 


Sr, writing 


(f-'V 

d^y 



4- 

i:. 

^^dxdz 

d^y 

d^y 

V <^‘y 

' dydx 

^^df 

'^^dydz 

.d^y 

if^y 


dxdx 

^ ^didy 



(3 


<py 


= A, 


(i^y 

df 


=lh 




dydz ’ dzdx 


d^y 

dxdy 


H, 


:W,e have, for the forces [>arallel to the axes of reference, 


X = A^ + Hij + Gn 
Z = Gf + F7^ +Cfj 


jMeuch if we construct the quadric 


(4) 
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we have, denoting the left-hand memb^ of this equation by 2S, 


x= 


rfS 


Y = 




’ dr} ’ 


Z = 


rfS 

dr 


( 6 ) 


Now f are proportional to the direction cosines a, ft, y, of the 
displacement, and if the displacement be taken as nnit}^, f will be 
numerically equal to a, j8, y respectively ; but the resultant force on 
the molecule will not bo in general in the siime direction as the dis- 
placement, for the direction cosines of the resultant force are propor- 
tional to X, Y, Z, and these by (b) arc proportional to the directipn 
cosines of the normal to the quadric (5) at the point ?/, f. The 
resultant force on the molecule is consecpiently not parallel to the 
direction of displacement, viz. along the radius vector to J, ?/, f, but is 
along the normal to the quadric. 4 

There are, however, three directions at any point along which if a 
molecule be displaced the resultant force will be parallel to the dis- 
placement, and tend to restore the particle to its original position. 
These directions are the axes of the quadric (5), and if we take them 
for axes of co-ordinates the equation of the (piadric may be written in 
the form 

(7) 

In this case the expression (4) for the components of the force on a 
molecule displaced through a distance + + will become 


or 


X = pa*a, Y = pb‘^^, Z = pt'^ J ’ 


( 8 ) 


while the restoring force along the line a, ft, y of the displocemeot will be 
F=Xa hY/J + Z 7 - + c- 7 -), 




(9) 


where r is the radius vector of the quadric (7) drawn in the direc- 
tion Of y. 

Fresnel then a.ssumed that the elastic forces due to the relative dis- 
placements occurring during the propagation of a wave are proportional 
to the elastic forces, determined as above, for absolute displacements, 
if the displacement is in each case in the same direction, further, 
likening the medium to a collection of stretched cords (cf. Art. 35), anc 
considering the stationary waves formed by interference between at 
advancing train of waves and the waves reflected by a plane reflectillf 
surface, he assumed that, as in the case of a cord the length of th< 
cord that will vibrate with a certain frequency is proportional to tbl 
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square root of the tension, or to the square root of the effective restoring 
force on the displaced elements, so in the case of the medium the 
distance between two consecutive nodes and therefore the velocity of 
propagation of the wave is proportional to the square root of the 
effective restoring force on the displaced elements. He considered the 
ether as incompressible and the component F, along the line of displace- 
ment of the particle as the effective restoring force, and it followed 
that the velocity of propagation of a plane w'ave, in which the displace- 
ment of the molecules is parallel to a given direction, is inversely 
proportional to the radius vector r of the ellipsoid of elasticity drawn 
in that direction. 

Cor . — If V he the velocity of propagation of a plane wave whose 
vibrations are in the direction a, /i, y, then, since v x l , r, we may 
write equation (7) in the form, 

r - i:,V < r./pt- i iyy\ W 

or 

{v‘ - r,^ia- i - r.r + (r- - v/)y--0 (11) 


where r., arc now the velocities of propagation of waves vibrating 

parallel to the axes of elasticity. If /Xj, /x.,, /x.^ be the principal refractive 
indices we may write, if we take the velocity outside the crystal to be 


unity. 


1 



1 



1 



and (10) takes the form 


, 7- 

, f- I- 


(12) 

(13) 


192. Azimuths of Resolution. — The essential condition, for the 
propagation of a plane wave without alteration, is that the effective 
component of the elastic force developed by the displacement should be 
parallel to the displacement. This condition is only satisfied for two 
azimutlis in any plane, viz. the axes of the conic in which that plane 
cuts the preceding quadric. 

When the elements in the front of a plane wave are displaced 
parallel to a given directiijn in the w^ave front, we have seen that the 
force of restitution on each element will not in general be in the 
direction of the displacement, nor even in the plane, but will be normal 
to the ellipsoid of elasticity ; that is, perpendicular to the central 
section of the ellipsoid which is conjugate to the direction of displace- 
ment. Thus if AB (Fig. 164) be the section of the ellipsoid of 
elasticity by the plane of the wave front, and OA the azimuth of 
displacement of the elements in the front of the wave, OB the radius 
of the section conjugate to OA, and OC the radius of the ellipsoid 




|ohitlgate;Stire’ section AB, then the force of restitution will 
*rparallel to ON the normal to the plane BOC. Now if the projection 

of ON on the plane AOB coincides 
with OA, the plane of ON and 0^ 
must be perpendicular to the plane 
AOB. But ON is perpendicular to 
OB, therefore OB will be perpen- 
dicular to OA ; that is, OA and OB 
are the axes of the section AOB. 
Thus the resultant force on any par- 
ticle may be resolved into two com- 
ponents, one in the wave front and 
the other perpendicular to it. If the disjdacement is along either 
of the axes of the elliptic section AOB, the force compotient 
in the wave front will also he along that axis, and these axe^ 
are the only azimuths in the wave front possessing this ju'operty.’ 
These two azimuths are termed the sinr^nhir directms or azimuths of 
resolution in the plane of the wave. 

If the plane be parallel to either of the circular sections of the 
quadric, every direction is a singular direction, and a vibration in any 
direction in this plane will be propagated without alteration and there 
will consequently bo no double refraction. 

Thus when a displacement occurs in any azimuth in the front of a 
wave it is only its component parallel to the singular directions that 
are propagated as permanent weaves, and these are proj)agate(l with 
different velocities (except when the plane is parallel to a circular 
section). Conse<iueiitly the bifurcation of the ray on entering a 
crystal is accounted for, as is also the polarisation of the two rays, and 
■ the fact that their planes of polarisation are at right angles. 


We have now arrived at the fundamental law of double refraction — 
In one and the same direction of propagation iu'O sfjstems of plane waves^ 
are propagated^ having their ribrations parallel to the axes of the section of the 
ellipsoid of elasticity by a diametral plane, perpendicular to the direction^ and 
the velocities of propagation of thx two systems are inversely prcgmrtional id 
the lengths of these axes. 

We see also that there are in g«*neral two dircction.s of propagation 
along which there will be no double refraction, and these directions 
are perpendicular to the circular sections of the ellipsoid of elasticity*-’ 
They are termwl the axes of single wave velocity or the opdic axes of 
the crystal. For waves propagated in tlicsc directions the velocity is 
the same whatever be the azimuth of vibnition. The wave fronlf ' 
will coincide, but there may be a separation of the rays (Art. 20$).^ * 
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193. Problem. — To a variable plane drawn through the centre of 
the ellipsoid 

I perpendicular is drawn at the centre of the section, and portions . 
3Ni and ON^ (Fig. 1G4) are taken on it which, measured from the^ 
jentre, are equal to the axes of the section, to find the locus of their 
extremities. 

If r he the length of either axis, and /, w, n the direction cosines 
[)f the normal to the plane, we have ^ 

dn’^ chi^ _ 

r- - d^ 7 - - ^ H - t '** 

(Sec Salmon’s Geomelrij of Three Dimension.^ Ai’t. 101.) 

In this equation r is the length of the radius vector of the 
required locus, and /, w?, u are its direction cosines ; the equation of 
the surface is therefopc 

ftV VY 


194. The Normal Velocity Surface.— Around any point 0 con- 
struct the ellipsoid of elasticity, and consider a system of plane waves 
passing through 0 in all directions at the same instiint. Let any one 
of the planes cut the ellipsoid in the section AOB (Fig. 164) of which 
the axes are OA and OB, Draw a normal at 0 to the plane of the 
section and measure off ON^ and ON., on it inversely proportional to 
the axes OA and OB, then if planes be drawn through Nj and Ng 
parallel to the plane of the section, they will represent simultaneous 
positions of the waves which will be propagated with their fronts 
normal to ON^N.,, the one having its vibrations parallel to OA and 
the other parallel to OB, for we have already seen that the velocities 

^ If d, It' be tlio axe.s of any central section, /, n the direction cosines of the 
normal to its iilane, and H the intercept made on it by the surface, wo have 

1 1 1 _1 1 1 
a ^ R*'* d“^ ^ ’ 

therefore 

1 1 _ 1 \ \ Y n- 

But 

L 1 _ ^ p 

a''Y^ ~ aYc* ~ ^ cY ^ dY 


Whence the quadratic for r, either .semi-axis, is 


1 1 A-f* 

a'* ^ ) 




=.o, 


ffUJoU tiisy be written in the form above, by reraeral>ering that + n*. 
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of propagation of these waves are inversely proportional to OA and 
OB respectively. These planes therefore envelop the wave surface. 

If the plane AOB be supposed to turn round 0, the points Nj and 
Nj determined as above will each tmce out a sheet of a surface, and 
the locus of both will therefore be a surface of two sheets, termed the 
surface of normal relocitieSy since any radius vector of it determines the 
two normal' velocities of the plane waves propiigated in that direction. 

The equation of this surface is easily found, for it is described as 
the locus of points on the normal (at the centre) to a variable central 
section of the quadric 

ah^ + = 1 , 

the distances from the centre to the points being inversely propor- 
tional to the axes of the section. The locus is therefore found from 
the equation of the preceding article, by changing «, h, r, r into 
their reciprocals, and we thus obtain 

z- 

-I — - .1 . - — 0 


Cor. 1. — If V be the velocity of propagation in the direction /, m, w, 
we have r pro|X)rtional to r and //, z, proportional to /, m, «, therefore 



Cor. 2. — The direction cosines of the vibration being a, /i, y, we 
have (Art. 191, Cor.) 

{v^ - f {v^ - 1 './)/^“ + (r- - iy}Y ~ 0, 

and, since the vibration is perpendicular to the M'ave normal, wc have 
also 

la + + 717 = 

Combining these equations with that of Cor. 1 we find 
I m ^ n ' 


196. Equation of the Wave Surface. — If r be the velocity of 
wave propagation in the direction niy w, the wave surface is the 
envelope of the plane 

lx + my + nz~v ( 1 ) 


where v is related to /, m, n by the equation 




^0, 


( 2 ) 


and in addition we have always 

/ /*+7rt*+«‘*= 1. 


0 
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Differentiating (1), (2), (3), regarding m, n as variables, we obtain^ 

+ \dm + '/jhi -’dv - 0, 

Idl mdm, , 'ndn f P in^ n~ ^ 

^ ^ v.f ^ ~ V./ 1 ^ (t“ - V./)- ^ (i^ - v./f / ^ ^ 

Idl + mthn + lubi = 0 


where X, Y, Z are the co-ordinates of the point where the plane touches 
the wave surface. From which by the use of indeterminate multipliers 
A and B, we have 


X-A/ -1-;-), 

V - Ain f B/y//('«“ - r./j, 
Z = A/t I- - ly), 


f /*“ 7Ti^ \ 

(r“-rr)- {r-tyj-i 


“ 1 . 


(B 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


Multiplying (-1), (5), (6) by /, m, u respectively and adding we find 


r = A, (8) 

while the same equations, srpiarcd and added, give with the aid of (7) 
XUV’ + Z-’-- A-'rB/V, 

or, writing K- = X- + Y- i Z- and using (8) we obtain 

H-r(R‘-r'). (9) 


Substituting these values of A and B in (4) we have 


Therefore 

Similarly 

and 


.. , , K2- r,- 

X Iv ,,-lv ■, • 

<•“ r" - r,“ 


K* 


H* “ r./ r 
1^- ly Z 

r' 


Hence by substituting these values of /, w, n in (1), we have finally 

r,“ IV /X- Y- Z‘\ 

■'■r- iV- ' 'h- - n,- ' '^'r-' r/ ’ iR-"‘ R- '' R-j’ 


or 


r/v-- 

R2.,.^K'i V K--iy ’ 


which is the equation of the wave surface. 

196. Direction of Vibration at any Point of the Wave Front 
—We have seen that in each direction in the crystal two waves can in 
general be propagated with different velocities, and these are plane* 
polarised in planes at right angles. The azimuths of the vibrations 

^ Archibald Smith, P/iil, Mag,, 1888, p. 836. 
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ilk thosd waves are par^lel to the axes of the elliptic section or tne^ 
elasticity ellipsoid. We shaP now show that this azimiilfti in 
Case is parallel to the projection of the radius ^vector of the wai^^S 
surface on the tangent plane at the corresponding point. For by- 
Cor/2, Art. 194, wo have /, m, n related to a, /^, y hy equations of^ 
the form 

I 






ir - V, 




Therefore tlie equations (4), (5), (6) of the preceding Article become 
X = A/ + Ika, Y^-Aw+lkjS, Z-AK + lJ^y, 


which show that the direction of vibration a, /i, y lies in tbo plane 
containing the radius vector to X, \ , Z and the perpendicular /, wi, n on 
the corresponding Uingent plane to the wave surfjice. But the vibra- 
tion tiikes place in the wave front, and is therefore parallel to the line 
joining X, Y, Z to the foot of the perpendicular on the tangent plane, 
or the direction of vibration in any ray is parallel to the projection of 
the ray on the corresponding tangent plane. 

197. Relation of the Azimuths of Vibration to the Optic Axes. 
—The planes of polarisation of the two rays which correspond to any 

given plane wave front are very sinjply 
related to the optic axes. Let ON (Fig. 
165) be the normal to the piano of the 
wave, OM and DM' the optic axes. Then 
the planes of polarisation of the two rays 
are the planes which pass through ON, 
and the axes (OA and 013) of the section 
in which the ellipsoid of elasticity is cut 
by the plane through 0 to which ON is 
■ Fis. nift. normal. Now the circular sections of the 

ellipsoid are perpendicular to OM and OM', they will therefore meet 
the elliptic section ARB in radii which arc equal to each other; and 
^perpendicular to the planes MON and M'ON. respectively. That is, 
the radii of the section which are peq)endicular to the radii OR and 
OR' are equal, OR and OR' are therefore also equal, and they are 
consequently equally inclined to the axes OA and OB of the section), 
and hence the planes containing ON and these axes will bisect th^ 
. angles between the planes MON and M'ON. That is, the azimu^hft 
‘;,of vibration of the two rays bisect the angles between the planes con-; 
taining the wave normal anjl the optic axes. 

198 . Equation of the Wave Surface by Means of the Reelj^ 
^ imal Ellipsoid. — We have already deduced the wave surface 
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‘ijrfVelppe of a variable plane. It occurred to MacCulIagh ^ that the 
^i^e surfaie might also be described as the locus of a point by using 






--+^ +-- = 1 


,lf any piano he drawn through the centre of this (piadric cutting it in 
jfa section of axes a and h\ and if along the normal at its centre por- 
^tions be measured off equal to the axes a'and h' respectively, the locus 
of the extremities of these portions will be the wave surface. Its 
'equation is thus found at once to be 


Peveloped in terms of th(‘ co-ordinates, jT, y, the eijuation becomes 

+ ?/*'* -}- z^){a^.tr + -f rz^) - -f C’)x^ - lr{c‘ + - c^{a^ + V^):^ f = 0. 


The surface is consequently of the fourth degree, and consists of two 
sheets. We shall suppose a >6 >c. 

199. Uniaxal Crystal. — If two of the principal velocities are equal, 
suppose, the above equation may be written in this form 

f ^ {x^ + )/“ -t- z’ - + f/\tr + z~) - ((Vi^] = 0. 

The surface consequently breaks up into the sphere 

ir+Z'-b-y 

and the spheroid 

+ b'\jr + ~ a'ffi. 

In this case the sphere and ellipsoid of revolution touch each other 
where the axis b meets them, and this is the optic axis of the crystal. 
The sphere lies entirely within the spheroid, so that the ordinary index 
of refraction is greater than the extraordinary, and the crystal^ is 
negative like Iceland spar when h is less than a. 

If, on the other hand, b is equal to u, then the radius of the 
sphere is eqiial to «, and the spheroid lies entirely within the sphere, 
|the two touching where a meets them ; a is the optic axis and the 
crystal is positive or attractive, the ordinary index being less than the 
extraordinary. 

Finally, a-b^c the wave surface reduces to the sphere 

"'vbich represents the case of isotropic media, or crystals belonging to 
tbe cubic system. 

200. Principal Sections of the Wave Surface. — If in the 

, • K 

^ MaoCttllagh, **On the Double Refraction of Light in a Crystallised Medium 
&0<^rdiog to the Principles of Fresnel" {Trans, Royal Irish Academy^ June 1830). 
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equation of the wave surface we make successively « = y = 0, 
sr = Gl' we obtain the equations of the curves of section of the wave 
surface by the planes of yz, zx, and xy respectively. Each of these 


(, 

" '■ .7 


Fig. Iwi. Fig. 107. 

sections consists of two curves, namely, a circle and an ellipse having 
the SAirae centre. 

(1) Thus making x~ 0, we find 

(y- + - a^jlb'-ir i- - b~c“} - 0, 

therefore the section of the surface liy the plane //: consists of the 
circle of radius (q 

and the ellipse 

(rfr f c~z^ ~ 6''(~ 

of axes b and r, which consequently lies entirely within the circle, as 
shown in Fig. 1G6. 

(2) Now .suppose y-0, and we find the .section )>y the plane zx 
to consist of the circle 

and the ellipse 

r/V 

the radius of the circle being h and the axes of the ellip.se being, 
a and c it follows that the circle meets the ellipse in four points, as 
represented in P'ig. 167. 

(3) Again, making z-O^ we find the circle 
and the ellipse 

The circle therefore lies entirely within the ellipse, as shown in 
Fig. 168 . 

Fig. 169 represents a segment of the surface of the wave by the 
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principal planes. It intercepts segments b and c on the axis of 
c and a on the axis of y, and a and h on the axis of z. It presenfaffour 
conical points in the plane zx^ where the circle of radios b meets the 
ellipse of axes a and c. The lines OP, OP' to these points are such 
that only one ray will be propagated in their direction, and they are 
consequently called the axes of single rag velociUj. 

Models of the wave surface may be ])rocured, and an examination 
of one of them will assist the ideas of the student with reference to 
the nature of the surface. 

201. Construction of Huygens. — The form of the wave surface 
being known, the directions of the refracted rays arc determined by 



Fi}^. iGa 


tangent planes drawn to the t\^o sheets of the suiface according to 
the construction of Huygens (Art. G6). Thus when a plane wave is 
incident on the face of a biaxal crystal each point of the surface is a 
centre from which elementary wave surfaces diverge ; each wavelet 
consists of two sheets, and the envelope consists of two planes, one 
touching all the interior sheets, the other all the exterior. To 
determine the directions of these planes it is only necessary to con- 
struct one wave surface, and draw tjingent planes to both its sheets 
through the trace of the incident wave on the face of the crystal, as has 
been already indiciited in Arts. 66 and 178. The line joining the 
centre of any wavelet to its point of conUict with the tangent plane 
.gives the direction of the refracted ray. 

It may happen that no real tangent plane can be drawn to one or 
both of the sheets of the wave surface under the prescribed conditions, 
and total reflection will then occur as in the case of isotropic media. 

202. The Optic Axes or Axes of Single Wave Velocity— Axes 
of Internal Conical Refraction, — The form of the section of the 
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V wave surface by each of the princip^il planes 'has been arrived at in 
^ Art||99. Each principal plane cuts the surface in a circle and ai|^ 
ellipse having^he same centre, but in only one ciise, that of the plane* 

zXf do the circle and ellipse intersect, . 
Here the radius of the circle is b and . 
the axes of the ellipse are a and c., 
The curves conse(piently intersect in 
four points P, P', Pp P'p and have 
four common tiingents MN, MjNj, 
M'S\ (Fig. 170). 

Now the planes passing through 
these common tangents and per- 
pendicular to the plane of the sec- 
tion are tangent planes to tlio wave , 
surface. Moreover, they do not, 
like ordinary tangent planes to a 
surface, merely touch it at one point, 
or even at two points, M and N, etc. The points P, Pp etc., are what 
are termed conical points on the surface ; they are little pits or dimples, 
and the tfingent planes MN, etc., cover them over and touch the 
surface, as Sir William Hamilton proved, all round the perimeter of a 
circle of contact.^ 

The lines OM, OM' are pci’pendicular to these planes, and they are 
therefore such directions of the wave normal that only one wave front 
exists, for the plane MN touches both sheets of the wave sur face. 



* The i>oints on the .surface S at which the tangent i>lane is parallel to the axis of 
, t/ satisfy the condition -'^Pplyh^K this to the wave .mirface we find 

1/ r «-) -f -} - 0. J, 

The factor t/ = 0 corre.sponds to jK)int.s situated in tlic jdane xz, which obviously 
satisfy the coinlitions of the problem. The second factor lepreseiit.s an ellipsoid' 
which clearly possesse.s the tame planes of circular section as the ellipsoid of 
elasticity a^jc^ f }l^if Hence a plane wave parallel to a circular section of 

the ellipsoid of elasticity— that Is, jierpendicular to either ojdic axis-will meet the 
above quadric in a circle, at every point of which it touclies the wave surface. For ‘ 
oa eliminating between this quadric equation and that of the wave surface, tht- 
result breaks up into factors 




+ 6 



which lire the four tangent pianos at the conical points. 
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.^he directions OM and OM' are for this reason termed the axes 
of iSmgle wave velocity. * For these directions there is only one plane 
wave, for other directions there are two ; they fire therefore thlpp/tc 
i^s of the crystal. 

I ’ The angle between the optic axes may be easily expressed in terms 
iof the principal velocities, for since OM( = h) is a perpendicular to the 
’Wgent MN to the ellipse + z^ju^ ~ 1 (Art. 200), its length is 
ven by the equation 

if ' - c’ co8’«/> + (f? si 11-0 

.where </> is the fingle OM makes with the axis of .r that is, half the 
angle MOM\. 

Consequently 

\ a- ~r > a- - r \ a~ - o- 

or, in terms of the principal indices of refraction, 

^ ' Ml" -Mr Mf-Mc" 

■ Since tan </> = :/a: it follows that the equations of the optic axes 
OM and OM' fire 

:■ = ± . ~ . j*, and y = 0, 

which shows that they arc normal to the circular sections of the quadric 

In general tq />, c ai'C functions of the wave length, and consequently 
the angle between the optic axes varies with the colour of the light 
203. Internal Conical Refraction — Lloyd’s Experiment. —The 
direction of a refracted ray is given by the lino joining the centre of 
disturbance to the point of contact of the wave surface with the wave 
envelope, as determined by Huygens’s construction. 

Hence if 0 (Fig. 170) be the centre of disturbance (say a point on 
the face of a crystal on which a phine wave is iiicident), and if MN be 
the direction of the front of the refracted plane wave, it follows that 
any line from 0 at any point of the circle of contact of MN with the 
.Wave surface is a possible direction for the ray in the crystal. We 
. should expect then that a ray incident on the face of the crystal in 
^Buch a direction that the refracted wave in the crystal is parallel to 
^^N (that is, the plane wave in the crystal travels in the direction of 
the optic axis) should on entering the crystal be divided not into two 
-;rayi^^ but into a cone of rays, viz. the cone joining 0 to the circle of 
,cpntact of MN with the wave surface. 

m result was predicted by Sir William Hamilton, and at Ids 
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tequest the experiment was undertaken by Dr. Lloyd, ^ who found the 
antkipations of the theory verified in a most remarkable manner. 

pT plate of aragonite was used, having its faces perpendicular to 
the bisectors of the angle between the optic axes, which, in the crystal 
submitted to experiment, was about 20°. One of these lines is parallel 
to OM (Fig. 171), and its direction was determined beforehand by 


means of the phenomena of the colours of crystalline plates. A slender 



pencil of light, SO, limited by 
two screens, one of which, CD, 
was at some disUnce from the 
plate, and the other, which, 
was a thin leaf of meUil, was 
pierced by a small hole and 
placed on the face of the plate. 
The emergent rays were re- 


Fig. 171. 


ceived on a screen of silver 


paper, EF. The minuteness of this phenomenon and the perfect 
accuracy required in the incidence rendered it very difficult to observe. 
The crystal was moved with extreme slowness so as to vary the direc- 
tion of incidence very gradually, and when the required position was 
obtained the two images on the screen EF suddenly spread out into a 
continuous ring of light. No sensible enlargement of this ring could be 
observed as the distance of the screen EF from the jilate w'as altered, 
showing that the emergent beam was cylindrical, and that consequently 
the path of the light in the crystal was the cone OMN. Tl)e angle of 
this cone was found to be 1° 50', and its magnitude as indicated by 
the theory was 1° 55', so that the observed and theoretical values 
agreed very closely. 

To measure the angle of incidence Lloyd received the pencil 
reflected at 0 on a screen, and marked the point K where it fell. 
He then removed the plate and arranged a theodolite so that its axi^i 
of rotation passed through 0. He was then able to measure the angle 
SOK, which is double the angle of incidence. The observed angle 
of incidence was 15° 40', and its value as indicated by theory 15° ID'. 
The agreement of the theory and experiment is thus exceedingly com- 
plete. The diameter of the ring on the screen EF determines the 
angle of the refracted cone. 

The existence of conical refraction has been regarded as one of the 
most striking proofs of the general correctness of Fresnel’s theory of 
double refraction, but Stokes *^ has pointed out that it is not competent 


Lloyd, Trans. Roy. Irish Ami, vol. xvii. p. 14.0, 1833. 
* Stokes, Brit. Assoc. Report i 1862. 
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to decide between the several theories which lead to Fresnel’s wave 
surface as a near approximation. Internal conical refraction de^nds 
upon the existence of a tangent plane to the wave surface which tonbhes 
it along a- plane curve, and this property would be possessed by the 
wave surface arising from any reasonable hypothesis. Other forms of 
the wave theory, based on very different a-ssumptions, lead to Fresnel’s 
wave surface exactly. The existence of conical refraction cannot 
therefore be regarded as deciding in favour of Fre.sncl’s particular 
doctrine. 

Aziinvth of rUmitim . — It i.s easy to determine the azimuth of the 
vibrations in each of the rays which constitute the cone OMN, for the 
azimuth of vibiation of any refracted ray is found by projecting the 
rayon the corresponding tangent plane to the wave surface (Art. 196). 
Now is a point on the circle in which the 
tangent plane touches the w^ave, and OM is 
perpendicular to this plane, therefore if ON (Fig. 

172) is any ray of the cone its projection on the 
plane of the circle will pass through M and con- 
sequently be the chord ISIN of the circle. Hence 
the azimuths of the vibrations of the different 
rays of the cone are parallel to the chords of the 
circle of contact drawn from M to the points 17‘>. 

where the rays meet this circle. It follows therefore that two rays 
meeting this circle at diametrically opposite points are such that 
their vibrations are at right angles ; they are therefore polarised 
at right angles. To verify this it is only necessary to receive the 
emergent cylinder of light on a tourmaline plate or a Nicol’s prism, 
and of the two extremities of the s;imo diameter of the ring one will 
be completely dark and the other brightest, the illumination gradually 
fading round the ring from the latter {)oint to the former. 

204. Axes of Single Ray Velocity. — We have seen that the wave 
surface presents four singular points in the plane :.r. These points P, 
P', Pj, P\, are common to both sheets of the surface, and are such that 
at any one of them P an infinite number of tangent planes can bo 
drawn to the surface, and not merely two, as Fresnel appears to have 
imagined, viz. — one to the circle and one to the ellipse (Fig. 170). 
This system of tangent planes forms a tangent cone to the surface at 
.the conical point P. Now if a ray travels in any direction in the 
crystal, tlie velocity of the ray is measured by the radius vector of the 
wave surface drawn in its direction. Consequently in any direction 
We have in general two ray velocities, since the radius vector has in 
-general two \'alue8, one given by each sheet of the wave. But if a 
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'{rajr travels in the direction OP there i& only one value of the radius; 
vector, and consequently only one velocity bf the ray. Consequently 
botlH^ys travel in the direction OP (or OP') with tlie same velocity^ 
and these directions are called the axes of dngle ray velocity. They are 
generally very close to the optic axes, or axes of single wave velocity, 
but they are not on that account to he confounded with them. * 

The angle between the axes of single ray velocity may be easily 
expressed in terms of u, !>, c. For the co-ordinates x and :: of P are 
common to the circle 

and to the ellipse 

+ 1; V = ft V ; 

therefore 


ft- - r ^ ft' - r 


Hence if the angle FOx (Fig. 170) bo denoted by we have tiui ^ = c/ic, 
and therefore 


tan " "A. 

c \ ft* -- 


The right lines joining 0 to P and P^ are consequently given by 
the equations 

i = ±- . / , .r anti 1 / - 0 ; 


they arc therefore per|)endicular to the circular sections of the 
reciprocal ellipsoid 


Cor.— The ato ve values of the co ordinates of P show that it is a 
singular {)oint on the surface, for they satisfy the etjuations 




==o, 


= 0 


where S denotes the equation of the wave surface. There is. con- 
sequently at P a tangent cone to the surface. 

, The axes of sittgle ray velocity are called the axes of exinml conical 
^refradion. 

205. External Conical Refraction. — The direction pursued by a 
refracted ray, after emerging from the crysUl, is determined by thf 
position of the tangent plane to the wave surface at the point whef^ 
the ray meets it. But at any one of the conical points P tKere 
an infinite number of tangent planes enveloping a cone, consequent!^. 
;the ray which traverses the crystal in the direction OP (or OF) mfty’ 
; bn emergence pursue the direction determined by any one of th^^ 
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tangent planes. The emergent beam should therefore be of a conical 
form. 

I Dr. Lloyd found that this was fully verified by experiment. 
Taking the plate of aragonite already mentioned, he placed on each face 
of it a thin plate of metal, perforated by a very minute aperture, as 
shown in Fig. 173. These plates were so adjusted that the line 
connecting the two apertures coincided with the direction of the axis 
of single ray velocity. A flame of a lamp was then brought near the 
aperture 0 in such a manner that the central part of the convergent 
beam should have an incidence 
of 15° or 16°. When the adjust- 
ment was completed a brilliant 
annulus of light was seen on 
looking through the aperture P 
in the second plate. Whenever 
the second plate was ever so 
slightly moved, so that the line 
OP connecting the apertures no 
longer coincided with the axis of 

single ray velocity, the phenomenon rapidly changed and the annulus 
resolved itself into two separate images. 

The incident light was also brought to a focus on the surface of 
the plate by means of a lens of short focal length. In this case the 
upper plate wa.s dispensed with and the lamp removed to a distance. 
The rays of the sun were also used and the emergent light received 
on a screen. Each ray of the incident cone of light is doubly refracted 
at 0, but for all the rays on a certain conical shell ^f the incident 
cone of light one of the refracted rays will travel along OP, and 
emerge as a ray of the external cone. If the aperture in the second 
plate is not very small, some of the rays which do not travel exactly 
along OP will bo allowed through, and considenible discrepiincy will 
.occur between the results of observation and theory. However, 
when the necessary correction is applied, the agreement between the 
theoretical and observed magnitude of the angle of the cone was 
found to be nearly complete, the observed angle being 2° 69' and the 
calculated angle 3° 0' 58". 

Dr. Lloyd also determined that when external conical refraction is 
exhibited the ray OP is parallel to the axis of single ray velocity. 
In order to do this he observed the angle of incidence of the axis of 
the convergent beam on the first face, and he found it 15° 58' when 
the conical refraction occurred. He also calculated by theory the 
angle at which the axis of the incident cone should meet the first 

20 
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face in o^er that the refracted ray should he paral|el to th(^ .axb,o| 
single ray velocity, and he found it to be M 5® 25' 8". 

It was also found by experiment that angle hetmen Umjpldt/n^ 
of polarisation of any two rays of the cone is half the angle between the planer 
containing the nij/s themselves and the axisl' This romarkahlo law jS ali 
in complete jaccordance with the theory as in the case of interni 
conical refraction (Art. 203). , ' 

/ 206. Relation between the Velocities of Propagation of a Plane 
Wave and the Position of the Wave Normal with respect to the 
'^Optic Axes. — The velocities of the two waves travelling in any direct 
tion are given by the radii in that direction of the surface 
of normal velocities; they are consequently determined 
equation 

where n arc the direction cosines of r. Hence 

0 ri - [(6^ 4- (^)P 4- (<r* 4- a')m- f (a* 4 4- 26V“/^ -- 0, 

or, denoting the roots of this equation by and r'’\ wo have 

I c2)P, 


by the 


and 




Now if r makes angles 0' and 6" with the optic axes, and, using the 
notation of Art. 202, if the direction angles of the optic axes be 
Jtt, Jtt - </>, and tt - <f>, Jr, W - (j) respectively, we have 


Therefore 


cos O' = f co.s <f} hn sin (f>, 
cos d' ■- - I cos (ft k-n sin 0. 


cos O' - cos 0" / ■ r '^ 


(Art. 202.) 


ros^'4-co.s^" , - /a'^-c^ 

"= 2mn« =i(cos»+c«»«) 


’ A remarkable variation of the phenomena took place on substituting a narroi^ 
linear aperture for the small circular one in the plate next the lamp, the line being'. 
60 adjusted that the plane passing through it and the aperture on the second 
should coincide with the plane of the optic axes. In this case, according to thi^ 
hitherto received views, all the rays transmitted through the second aperture shotiljl^ 
be refracte<l doubly in the plane of the optic axes so that no part of the line 
appear enlarged in breadth in looking through this ajierture ; wliile acoording'&j^ 
Sir William Hatullton the ray which proceeds in the direction OM shonld 
refracted in every plane. The latter was found to l)c the rase ; in the neighbottj^f' 
hood of each of the optic axes the Inniinous line was bent, on either side df th|' 
plane of the axes, into an oval curve. This curve, it is easy to show, is the 
o/Mcomedes, whose ai^mptoteis the line on the first surface (Lloyd, 
o/HgM, p. 212). 



f '^ja®i.ATi03Sf oossmum bay velocities ' . w 

'OiUU 

I--- )n*=l-p-»a ■■ 

Hence 

r'^ + r "^ = aa + c® - J (i;os 6' - cos - c*) 4- ^ (cos d' + cos ff'fiei ~ c^) 

^ . ‘ = a* + 4- (na _ c^) cos ' cos tf", 

and 

- - ’•'’'''”=“’<'^ + n«’-c^rtcoH>r+pos’0 + J(«‘-<^)co*tf'co9^ 

From whicli we have 

(r'a - r"y= (r'2 H r''-')'-" - 4r'''‘r"-‘= (a” - c^f siii^ O' .sin» r, 

or, finally, since / and r" measuic the velocities, we have 

i'"^ - t>"> = r'» - r"« = (a'J - c'‘) sin O' sin 0", 

Sind 

y'a -j. + (or ~ cr) cos 0' ^'os 6", 

which establishes a relation between the velocities of the two plane 
wi^ which are propagated in any direction and the angles which 
this direction makes with the optic axes. 

Cbr.— The normal velocities of the two waves propagated in the 
same direction are 

r V- = i («“ 4- C-) 4 - 1 {a- - f2) cos ( B' - B"), 

r - i(a- d 4- i{rt2 „ ^2^ 

207. Relation connecting the Ray Velocities in a given Directs, 
and the Angles made with the Axes of Single Ray Velocity.— Writing 
the equation of the wave surface in the form 


I - r’^a-{0" + r 


and denoting its roots by and r"\ we have 
Ki^nd 

^ -s''" 

Now if the radius vector r makes angles ff’ and 0" with the axes of 
single ray velocity, and if the direction angles of these lines be ir, 

- Jtt ~ and TT - Wy K - x//, respectively, then * * 

cos B* — I cos yp+ n sin rp, 

* cos ^''= - ; cos ^ 4 - n sin xp. 

Therefore 

, COS - cos , , , h 

- cosn^ 


^ cosfJ'f-cos^ ,, /a^~t 
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while m* is detennined by the equation 


m®=l 


Hence 

and 

1 

Whence 


' cos 0", 


1 1 1 1 /I 1\ 

= + <^'> + 2(^4 - ?) ™ ^ “ ^'■ 


The difference of the squares of the reciprocals of the ray velocities is 
consequently proportional to the product of the sines of the angles 
^hich the common direction of the rays makes with the axes of single 
ray velocity. Denoting the velocities of the rays hy v and i " we may 
write this relation in the form 

!>'-* - v’-'^—{a-^ ~ c~‘^) sin 0' sin 

Car. 1. — Since the velocities are inversely proportional to the 
refractive indices, we have 

- ^"*=: (/Xj2 - ytt/q sin (f' siii a", 

or approximately 

* ji - fi' = (Ml - Ma) sin 6' sin B". 

Coi\ 2. — Since the relative retardation introduced V)y a plate of 
thickness e is €(fi - fi) for normal incidence, we have 

3=«(M'-M'')=dM| -fh) ^ 

Car. 3. — The ray velocities are given by the equations 

u'~2 = ^ .. (jQjj 

v"~^- |(c-* + a-q - i((r“ - «“-) cos (B' + 6"). 


BIAXAL CRYSTALS 

PRINX’IPAL INDICES FOR SODIUM LIOHT 


Least ^ Mean Greatest Temp, j Observer. 


Aragonite 

1-53013 

1-68157 

1-68589 


Rudberg. 

Borax 

1-4463 

1-4682 

1-4712 

23" 

Kohlrausch 

Mica 

1-6609 

1-5941 

1-5997 

23" 


Nitre 

1-3346 

1-5056 

1-6064 

16" 

Sohrauf. 

Selenite . . > 

1-52082 

1-52287 1 

1-68048 

17* 

V. Ung. 

Sulphur (prism) ! 

1-9605 1 

2-0383 i 

1 2-2406 

16" 

Schrauf. 

Topaz . , 1 

1-61161 ( 

1-61375 ! 

1 

1*62109 


Rudberg. 



CHAPTER XIII 


REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF POLAIUSEI) LIGHT 

208. Fundamental Principles and Hypotheses. — The first 
attempt to determine the relation between the intensities of the 
incident, reflected, and refracted pencils when light falls upon the 
surface of separation of transparent media was made by Young, ^ but 
he .confined his investigations to the particular case of perpendicular 
incidence. The amplitude, form, and phase of the incident vibra- 
tion being given, the problem before us is to determine the 
amplitudes, forms, and phases of the reflected and refracted vibrations. 
Thus if the simple vibration 

y-a sin (w< + a) 

gives birth to the simple reflected and refracted vibrations 

= h sin (ul f and y.j = c sin (u>t + 7), 

which differ from the ificident in phase and amplitude, we require to 
determine b and r, and y in terms of the known quantities. 

In approaching this subject hypotheses must be made in two 
departments, one with respect to the nature of the vibration, and the 
other with respect to the nature of the difference in the properties 
of the ether in different media, and as to whether the change of con- 
dition is sudden or gradual at their surface of 8ei3aration. 

The hypotheses adopted by Fresnel lead to formulre which are in 
very close agreement with the results of experiment. He founded his 
theory (in 1821-23) on the following principles.^ 

(1) Th Principle of the Consemition of Energijy from which it follows 
that the energy of the incident wave is equal to the sum of the 
energies of the reflected and refracted waves which arise from it. 
Denoting the amplitudes of the corresponding vibrations by u, ft, c 
respectively, we have the energy equation (Art. 68) 

p[a^ “ 6*) sin 2i =/>'c’ sin 2r, (energy equation) 

^ Art. “ Chromatics,” Ency, Brit. Snpplmerd. 

* Fresnel, QSuvres^ tom. i. pp. 441-799. 
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r^mplitudes *Qf thd in^ciSKi't, reflected; 


.^coanecfeibg i 

': vibrations. ’W' ^ 4 . 

This equation of course is deduced on the supposition that th^ 
secorid medium absorbMI^Tio part of the refracted pencil. In generalj 
however, the second medium absorbs a j)ortion of the refracted light, 
and the corresponding energy appears as heat in the elevation ol 
temperature of the substance. The calculations and formula} founded 
on this equation are consequently limited by this supposition, and they 
theraforo apply only to the case of waves which are transmitted without 
absorption. It is further assumed that the transverse vibrations of 
the incident light excite only transverse (or light) vibrations in the 
second medium, or that the entire energy of the incident light appears 
-.again as light in the reflected and refracted pencils. In the case of 
elastic solids, however, both longitudinal and transverse vibrntions are 
produced by reflection and refraction, so that we have in general two 
reflected and two refracted waves, one transverse and the other 
longitu(£nal, and these are propagated with different velocities. 

{2), Hypothesis of Uniform Elasticity of the Ether. — Some hypothesis 
must now be made concerning the symbols p and p which are called 
the densi[|ies of the ether in the two media. Fresnel assumes that 
{^the velocity of propagation in any medium varies inversely as the 
square root of the ether density in that medium, so that 

r _ sill / 
r 

.Now the velocity of propagation qf waves in elastic matter is 
measured by the square root of the elasticity divided by the density ; 
this assumption i? consequently analogous to saying that the elasticity 
of the ether, or that property of it which corresponds to the elasticity 
^f ordinary matter, is the same in all media. Introducing this assump- 
tion into the energy ecpiation we have PVesners piodificd form * 




tan i 
tan r 


(Fresnel’s energy equation.) 


(3) Continuity of the Displacement , — To determine the ratios of h 
ind i to tt wc require another equation. This is obtained by suppOS' 
ing ttliat the displacement roniains the 6araq|rin crossing the sur^cO; 
^offseparatidn!^ Thus if planes be drawn parallel to the interface an4 
^ear it, one in each medium, the velocities and d^8placemellt•^:^ 
elements in these planes can only (Jiffer by an infinitely entail 
Iwtion^of their. own value. If the ethers in the two media treated 
portions^ of dijferent^ elastic substances (like jclli^for examdi^; 
then- at the interface they must always r§ip.ai%Mn 0 Q]^H||i- 



dt iNfiihRNnfe' "V ^ 


:j^^??S:^;auriiB tne ,m is no slipping of one oh the other 

to the surface, and also there should \be no separation or 
%i<|tive motion perpendicular to the surface. The displacement at 
i’Ke' .common surface must be the same in the* two media, and this 
rmuSt^include the longitudinal displacement, or pressural Avave, as well 
as the transverse vibrations whicli are supposed to constitute light. 

According to the elastic-solid theory the ether belonging to any 
medium always remains in that medium, never crossing the interface 
or changing its density. If, however, we look uj)on the ether in the 
two media as being continuous but differing in density, a portion of 
the ether in either may cross the interface into the other, and a thin 
layer of the ether at the surface might suffer rapid periodic changes of 
density. However, if we admit Fresners assumption that there is no 
change of phase in crossing the surface, this layer of variable den.sity 
must be infinitely thin compared with the length of a wave, so thin, 
in fact, that the pliases of tlie vibrations on each side of it may be 
considered the same.^ 

Fresnel did not consider the component of the displacement per- 
pendicular to the surface, he merely secures continuity parallel to the- 
interface, so that there is no tangential slipping of the ether in '^‘one 
medium on that in the other, 

MacCullagh, on the other hand, worked on the supposition that 
the vibrations in tlie two coraiguous media are equmlent ; that js, the 
resultant of the incident and rcHected vibrations is the same, both in 
magnitude and direction, as the resulUint refracted vibration. This 
hypothesis he termed the principle of equivalent vibratumsr 

Light Polarised in the Plane of Incidence. — According to 
the theory of hresnel the direction of tlie vibration is perpendicular to 
the plane of polarisjition, so that for light polarised in the plane of 
incidence the vibration is parallel to the surface of separation. Again, 
since no change of phase is supi)osed to accompany the reflection and 
refraction, the extreme displacements rt, />, ( will be atUiined at the 
mme instant. Hence the complete displacement* in the first medium 
is their algebridc sum a + 6 (where b may be inherently positive or 
negative with respect to a), fuid bv the third principle at the interface 
this must be equal to c,^the displacement in the second. Hence to 
Jetermino h and c we have th^ equation of continuity 


. a + 6-.f, 




Glazebpopk’s “Report on Optical Theories,’' Brit. Assoc. Beyort^ 

p. UA \ . 

D' Refraction," TWes.- 
vol. x?iil,. JaJiuaW 1837. 
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! together with Fresael’s energy equation, 

* a* - t&n i cot r. (2) 


Dividing (2) by (1) we obtain 

a - 6=c tan 2 cot r. 


Combining (1) and (3) we find at once 

- sin (i-r) 
0 = - a . - . - 

sin (<■!-/•) 

and 

_ 2rt COS / sin r 
sin (/ t r) 




(3) 


(reflected) 


(refracted) 


Thus the sign of b is opposite to or the same as that of a according as 
i is greater or less than r ; that is, according as the second medium is 
more or less refracting than the first. 

It should be remarked that the relative intensities of the incident 
reflected and refracted rays are not measured merely by a\ U\ but 
by the rates at which energy is propagated by the corresponding 
waves (Art. 68) ; that is, according to Fresners theory, by 
(i^ tan i cot r, 

or by 

o osin^ (f - r) .,sin 21 sin 2 r 
a- :a- . ~ : (r . » , . . • 

sin** (< + /•) 8in“(t4-r) 

Cy. 1- — The expression for b may be written in the form 

, sin(i-r} u COST -cos 2 - cos iV cos r 

b — ” 0 .,, — ~ a , ~ (t . * 

sin (t -c r) /i cos r + cos i n I cos ij cos r 


Hence if i = r = 0 we have cos i - cos ? = 1, and tlierefore at perpen* 
dicular incidence 


b= 


/x-l 

VhT 


which is the expression arrived at by Young. 

As i increases from 0 to 90 the value of b increases numerically 
from Young’s value to - «, because 

co^'_ / 1-sin^i 
cos r~ ll - (sin'* i)/ ’ 

which diminishes continuously from unity to zero as i increases from 
0" to 90^ 

Similarly 

e - ^ ^ 

sin (t + r) cos r 4 cos i 
Therefore at perpendicular incidence 
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consequently c decreases from this value to zero as i incre^a from 
zero to Jtt, The intensities at perpendicular incidence are propor- 
tional to 



These formula? have been verified photometrically by Arago, while 
Provostaye and Desains, by means of the thermopile, have confirmed 
their accuracy for heat radiations. 

Light Polarised Perpendicularly to the Plane of Incidence, 
—^n the case of light polarised perpendicularly to the plane of incid- 
ence the vibration, according to FresnePs theory, is in the plane of 
incidence ; but the vibration must bo in the wave front, it is therefore 
along the azimuth AB (Fig. 47) and makes an angle i with the sur- 
face of separation. In the reflected and refracterl waves it is along 
A'B' and A'C', making angles i and r respectively with the surface. 
Hence the algebraic ^ sum of the displacements in the upper medium is 
(a + b) cos i parallel to the surface, and in the lower medium c cos r, 
consequently for no slipping at the surface of separation we have 


{a -1- h) cosj* ~ ( 'fos r. 


Combining this with the energy equation 


we have, by division, 
Therefore 


and 


I cot /' 

a-b-CHin v/sin r. 

. till [i - r) 

_ 2a C 08 i sin r 
~siii (/ + /•) C 08 {i - r)' 


(reflected) 

(refracted) 


Hence, if i + r< 90”, wo see that if i be greater than r then a and 
b will have opposite signs ; but, on the other hand, when the 
first medium is more refracting than the second, a and b have the 
same sign. The relative intensities are in the ratios a-.b-.c^imi 
cot r I that is, 

•2 gta n^(/ - r) sin 2/ sin 2r 

^ ^ Un^i -I f )’ ” sin'^ {i -t- r) cos'-* (/ - r ) 


Cor. 1. — Writing the expression for b in the form 
, u cos r - cos i cos (i + r) 

i» = - tt • . • / • 

/It cos r + cos t cos (i - r) 


^ 6 is h®*-® taken as positive when its conqwuent along the surface is in the same 
direction as the component of the incident vibration along the surface, i.e. (Fig. 47), 
if AB is thn positive direction of the incident vibration, B'A' is the positive direction! 
for the reflected vibration. 



|;«^tiitn^ j^ol'^Hd^boVe' value by- merely dividing the 
Fdenomirtator by sin r, we see that vrheii t = r = 0 we have 


6 = - a 


M-l 

/i + 1’ 


the square of which measures the intensity of the light refici^ed 
normally. This expression is the same as that which determined th(^ 
normally reflected beam when the incident light is polarised in the 
■plane of incidence, as it obviously should be, for in both cases when 
the light is incident normally, the vibration is parallel to the surfJl^e, 
and the two should be reflected according to the same law. 

Similarly when i ~ r - 0 the expression for r becomes the same 
in both cases, and the reflected and refracted intensities are+coni- 
-j plementary. 

2. — If t + r = 90“^, which is the general conditibn at the angle 
of maximum i)olarisation, we have 

& = 0, juulc = rt/ju. 

The light is therefore all refracted, and its intensity, measured by 
tan i cot r, becomes at once (since i + r - 90''), or <r, which is the 
measure of the intensity of the incident light. 

Hence the amplitude of the reflected pencil decreases from Yoiing^s 
value to zero, as the angle of incidence increases from zero to the 
polarising angle (tan i = /x). It then changes sign (or the phase changes 
by v) as i increases, and attains the value a at grazing incidence. 
<^211. Light Polarised In any Plane — Change of the Plane of 
Polarisation by Reflection. — Let us now suppose the incident light 
to be plane-polarised in a plane inclined at any angle a to the plane 
of incidence. The direction of the vibration now' makes an angle 
90° - a with the plane of incidence (following Fresnel), and we can 
therefore resolve it into tw'o components 

'i 

' a cos a, and sill a, 

perpendicular to, and in, the plane of incidence respectively. The 
former component may be regarded as a beam of light polarised in:J 
plane of incidence, and it will give rise to reflected and refracted 
yays determined by Art. 209, in which a is to be replaced by a cos 
The latter component is a pencil polarised perpendicularly to the planM 
of incidence, and also gives rise to reflected and refracted rays detf^ 
mined by Art. 210. r 

Hence the reflected light is the resultant of two portions, 
polarised in the plane of incidence and the other polarised perpendicU;;.;i 
larly to it, the amplitudes of these portions are 
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Mn(f+r)’ "■"■""tan(iT^) 
Ktwpoctively, while the rorracted light consists of 

COS I sin r 

8111 (i-f r) 008 (t- r/ 


cost sin r . ^ . 

® ’“sinCi-l r)’ 


(ceflecteU) 


(refracted) 


perpendicular to the plane of incidence respectively. 
If then the reflected li^dit he plane-jiolurised in a plane making an 
angle P with the plane of reflection, its components perpendicular to 
and in this plane are bcosfi and ^ sin f3 respectively, where b is the 
rto^tude of the reflected vibration. So also if c be the amplitude of 
|the refracted vibration, and y the angle its plane of polarisation makes 
^ith the plane of refraction, its components perpendicular to and in 
that plane are c Cos y and c sin y respectively, consequently we have 


Aco8^=:-acosar-^t-^^'| 


^*sin - a. sin a 


tan(i'- r) j ’ 


taii( 


cco,y = 2aco<,a^^^^^^^^'‘ 
sin (t + r) 

^ o . cost sin 7* 
c 8111 7 = 2(1 sin a . 


] 


(reflected) 


(refracted) 


r _ j* 

sill [t + r) cos 

From those equations we can determine the positions of the planes 
of polarisation of the reflected and refracted pencils, for we have at once 


Etnd 

Hence ^ 


cos (t - r) 
tan 7 = tan a sec (i - r). 


tan /3 = tan 7 cos (i4-r). 

So also for the amplitudes of the vibrations, we have 


md 


I — : — 4 wo ^ - - - 

l Un4*»-r) siir (i -I r)j’ 

„ _ 4 a^ cos* i sin* r r sin* a „ \ 

sin*(t + r) Uo8*(t-r)^^‘®* */ 


4 a*co 8 *t 8 iu*r/, ,.0.0,. vl 


thile the intensities of the incident, reflected, and refracted beams are 

^The relation connecting a, / 3 , and 7 may be stated in the form ; “ The vibrations 
I the incident and reflected waves coincide with the projections of the refracted ‘ 
ihr^tion on ^ose. waves, or, the planes of vibration of the three waves intersect iri 
diwetion of the refracted vibration” (MacCullagh, Trajis. Hoy* 
vol. iS|ii. 1887 ^ 
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respectively pro^rtional to 

a\ h\ c‘ tan i cot r. 

Cor, 1. — If i + r= 90°, we have /? = 0 ; that is, if the light is incident 
at the angle of maximum polarisation, the reflected light is polarised ^ 
in the plane of reflection. ^ . 

Cor. 2. — From the expression for tan /3, it is clear that while i + r is . 
less than 90°, we have cos (i + r)<cos {i - r), and therefore tan /3< tan a, 

» while as i increases (a remaining constant) ft passes through zero as 
i + r passes through 90°, and becomes negative when i + r increases 
beyond 90°. The numerical value of bin /i is therefore always less 
than that of tan a, or the effect of the reflection is to bring the plane^* 
of polarisation nearer to the plane of incidence, and at the angle of 
maximum polarisation the two coincide. 

Cor. 3. — If the first medium is more refracting than the second, 
total reflection will occur when r = 90°, and in this case tan p will be 
equal to - tan a, so that a and /i are supplementary. 

Cor. 4. — If the same pencil of plane-polarised light be reflected n 
times at the same incidence /, and in the same plane we have for the 
azimuth of the resultant vibration after the 7i reflections 


tan /3n ~ tan a 


co8’*(i4-r) 
cos'' (i - r/ 


while if the refracted beam suffers n refractions by passing through 
parallel plates of the two media, we have 

tan y„ ~ tan a sec" {i - r). 


For by refraction into a plate we have tan y, - tan a see {i - r), and by 
the refraction out at the second surface we have bin y., - tan y^ sec (* - r), 
»OT 

tan y.^— tan a scc'^ (t - r). 

In passing through u j)arallel plates the ray sufftTs 2n refiactions, and 


tan 7 - tan a sec*" (i r). 

^ The general effect of reflection is therefore to make the piano of polar- 
isation more and more nearly that of incidence, while for refraction it 
is more and more nearly at light angles thereto. It is as though the 
azimuths of vibration robitcd in jumps ; but the total change never 
be as great as ninety degrees. 

212. Elliptically and Circularly Polarised Light. — We have seen 
already (Art. 47) that two rectangular vibrations differing in amplitude 
and phase compound into an elliptic vibration, aiKi^onversely we inis^ 
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decompose an elliptic vibration into two rectangular vibrations of the 
form 

x — aain ut, andy^ftsin (w< + 3). 

Consequently, if the incident light be elliptically polarised, we may 
resolve it into two components, one polarised in the plane of incidence 
and the other polarised perpendicularly to it, and apply the foregoing 
formulie to determine the nature and intensity of the reflected and 
refracted rays. The gtmeral expressions for these elliptic vi])rations can 
bo formed without difliculty, but as their discussion presents no particu- 
lar interest, we shall only consider the Ctise of circularly polarised light. 

If the incident light be circularly polarised, its component vibrations 
may be represented by 

./• = a cos u)t, and 7j = a si n lot. 

The components of the reflected and refracted vibrations may be 
written down from the formube of Arts. 209, 210; thus for the 
reflected vibration we have 

sin (/ - r) 

x= - (I . , . cos <i)t - A cos w/. 

tan(/-r). ^ 

.sin w/- bsin 
tan (14 r) ' 

so that 

or the reflected light is elliptically polarised, the axes of the ellipse 
being respectively in, and perpendicular to, the plane of reflection. 

If the light is incident perpendicularly, we have / = r = 0 and 

A-B-: 1)/(M4-1), 

so that the reflected light is circularly polarised and its intensity is 



It is to be remarked, however, that the sense of the circular vibration in 
the reflected light is opposite to that in the incident light, for the a: com- 
ponent of the vibration is affected with the negative sign.^ This theoret- 
ical deduction of Earnshaw hius been verified experimeiiuilly by Powell.^ 
The character of the refracted light may be investigated in a 
similar manner. It is to be observed in all cases tliat the y componentx 
of the reflected vibration vanishes when i + r = 90®, or the reflected 
light is always plane-polarised in the plane of reflection at the angle 
of maximum polarisation. 

* The sign of y is also negative, but tho jKisitivo direction of h with regaixl to 
the direction of propa|fation of the light is opi^site to that of See Note, Art. 210. 
Powell, mi, AToy. (3), vol. xxii. pp. 92, 262. 
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218 . Reflection and Reft>action of Common Light.— THe ch^ 
tei^tic of ordinary light is that on transmission through , a,, doubl 
refraoting crystal, such as Iceland spar, it is divided into two penc^ 
of equal intensity. If the crystal be also doubly absorbing, tli 
ordinary and extraordinary rays will be of unequal intensity, and (a 
in thq case of tourmaline) only one of them may be transmitted, {jj 
entering the crystal, however, the light is divided into two equal beain 
vibrating in two rectangular planes, and this whatever bo the orients 
^ tion of the crystal. Hence if ordinary light bo resolved into any tW( 
rectangular components they will be equal, and therefore the com 
ponents of the incident beam in and at right angles to the plane o 
incidence will be equal in intensity, and each half that of thi 
incident light. Consequently the intensity of the reflected light wil 
be (Arts. 209, 210)- 

I = ia^r 4- 

* Lsm' (» + ri (i + r). 
and the intensity of the refracted light will be 

sin 2t sin 2r 


:]■ 


,, , ors»n2isin2r 

1 =:Aaq . . H 

L8in“(M-r) 


sin‘“*(i + r) cos* 


b,} 


In the case of the reflected light the second term M'ithin the bracke 
represents the light polarised perpendicularly to the plane of incidence 
If the two terms were equal, then the reflected light would be like th( 
common light of the incident beam. The second terra, however, ii 
always less than the first, except under nearly grazing incidence, con 
sequently there will in general be an excess of light polarised in thi 
plane of incidence ; that is, the reflected light will be partiallj 
polarised. 

At the particular incidence i + r = |;r the second term vanishoi 
entirely, and the reflected light is wholly polarised in the plane o 
incidence. 

Again the first term in the expression for the intensity of th( 
refracted light is less than the second, and this indicates that there k 




an excess of the refracted light polarised perpendicularly to the planq 
of incidence, but the whole refracted light is not completely polari80a‘ 
in this plane at the polarising angle. At this incidence the reflect 
light alone is completely plane-polarised, and the two beams contai^^ 
equal quajUities of polarised light. 

Total Reflection. — When the first medium is more 
refracting than the second, total reflection occurs when the ao]^ 
cidence reaches a certain critical value determined by /*sin Thh. 
corresponding value of r is 90°, and if i be increased beyond ihreritfesT 


ryalue a value of sin r greater than unity is required, so thai 
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If be<J^os imaginary, and the formulae which determine the amplitudes' 
:and in^nsities of the reflected and refracted pencils are no longer 
^applicable. 

Experiment proves that when i exceeds its critical value the 
Mfracted ray ceases to exist, and the reflected ray is equal in intensity 
the incident. Theory confirms this result, for the construction of 
(Huygens shows that in the second medium no real wave envelope can 
be drawn, and the conservation of energy then requires that the 
intensity of th<' reflected ray should be equal to that of the incident. 

Taking the case of light polarised in the jilane of incidence, we 
h^ye for the amplitude of the reflected ray 

- a ^ ^ ii n - i 

. si n ( t + r) fxami cos ^ + sin i\^\ - sin 2 ( ’ 

by writing sin r - /x sin i, fx being the index of refraction from the less 
to the more refracting medium. Hence when i increases beyond the 
critical value we have /xsini>l, and the expression for b becomes 
imaginary. This imaginary form has been interpreted by Fresnel in 
the following manner, which is undoubtedly ingenious, but which 
must be regai’ded rather as an interesting curiosity than as a rigorous 
demonstration. 

Dividing the numerator and denominator of the expression for b 
by sin i and multiplying each by the conjugate form of the denomin- 
ator, it becomes 

a ^ 0 -■ 2m cos I \ 1 M" si>i‘^ i 

M“COS“t -{1 -M-siir'i) 

The denominator of this expression is simply (r-1), so that it 
reduces to 


where 


l~2M-sin2i 2MCosi / , . \ 

'I M--1 - ^.,1 NM-sm-.~lN -]) = 






and therefore 


- iSM sm t j . 2 m cos i I 

, and sin'-' < - 1, 




Hence if wo take P - cos S we will have Q = sin 5, and the expression 
for b bocomos 

h ~ tt(oo8 5 - V - 1 aiu 5). 

Hence^if the equation of the incident vibration bo y = asin(i»f, the 
equation of the reflected vibration will be 

‘ y=n(«os 5 “ V- i sin 8)sin «<. v 

^r6Sqel auspeoted that since the occurrence of V t- 1 in fireomfitrv 
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indicates a rotation of 90*^ in the position of the line whose length 
is multiplied by it, so it is probable that here the imaginary quantity 
v/ - 1 denotes a change of Jtt in the phase of the vibration to which 
it is attached. Proceeding on this assumption the equation of the , 
reflected vibration becomes 

y=a{coa 5 8in wt - sin 5 sin (w/ + 90")} 

= a(c()s 8 sin ut - sin 8 cos ut) 

=asin(w/ -5). 

The interpretation, therefore, according to Fresnel is that the phase 
of the reflected vibration has been altered at reflection by an amount 
8 given by the equation 

^ Q 2m cos i J sin‘^ j’ - 1 
tan 5 - j: = — 1 > — — ' 

while the amplitude of the reflected vibration is equal to that of the 
incident. 

In the same manner we may treat the case of light polarised at 
right angles to the plane of incidence, and the corresponding (piantities 
P', Q', 8' will be found to be as follows : 


),_ M-^ l-(M^ + l)sirr i 

1) 1(m“+ 1) shi'' i - 1) ’ 

, _ 2m cos i M^ sin'^ i - 1 
"(M“- l){(M" + l)HiTi-r-l}’ 
_ 2m cos i m'^ sin'"^ i ~ 1 
^ ~(M='t-l) -(M-* + l)8iM--^V 


When the light is polarised in any azimuth, we may resolve it into 
‘ two components, one polarised in the plane of incidence and the other 
polarised perpendicularly to it, and when total reflection occurs the 
fonner will suffer a change of phase 8 and the latter a change 8', deter- 
mined as above. The difference 8 - 8" is all that concerns us experi- 
mentally, and we have 


cos {8 - 5')- 


1 - (m'*' -t 1) i -f 2 m^ nin* i 
(M*+l)siri'^i- 1 ’ 


the reflected beam should therefore be elliptical ly polarised, the phase 
difference of the two components being 8 - 8'. 

\j^ Cor. 1. — If 8 - 8' = 0 ; that is, if the change of phase produced by*^ 
the reflection is the same for the component in the plane of incidence ay 
for that perpendicular to it, the reflected ray will be plane-polarised. 
In this case cos (8 - S') = 1, and we have, therefore, 

1 - (ju®+ 1) sin ^ i + 2m^ sin"* i={fji,^ ]• 1) sin*^ i-h 

or 




M* sin* i - (m^ + 1 ) sin* i + 1 — 0, 
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= 1 or 

The first value of sin i corresponds to grazing incidence, and the second 
to the limiting incidence for total reflection. At the two limits of total 
reflection, therefore, the reflected light is totally plane-polarised. 

Cor. 2. — The difference of phase 8 - 8' jmsses through a maximum 
value at an angle of incidence determined by the equation 

(/4“ 4 1 ) sin'^ i = 2, 

and the corresponding maximum is given by 


cos (5 -5') = 






^^^Cor. 3. — If cos (8 - 8') = 0, the axes of the reflected elliptic vibration 
are in, and perpendicular to, the plane of incidence, and the correspond- 
ing incidence is given by 


2/Lt^ i • {fi‘ -1- 1 ) sin- i i 1=0. 


If at this incidence the plane of polaiisation of the incident light 
makes an angle of 45" with the plane of incidence, the reflected light 
should be circularly i)()lariscd. This aftbrds an experimental means of 
verifying the foregoing theoretical results, but in order that the values 
of if determined by the foregoing (piadratic, should be real, it is neces- 
sary to have 

s'S, 

consequently, a substiinco of refractive index nearly espial to 3 would 
be required. 

The required difference of phase may, however, Be produced by two 
or more totiil reflections from a .substance such as glass with a smaller 
index of refraction. Thus if the azimuth of the plane of polarisation 
of the incident light be 45 \ and if a difference of phase of 45" be intro- 
duced at each reflection, the light twice reflected will be circularly 
polarised, or if a difference of phase of tt/'Jh bo produced at each reflec- 
tion, the light n times totally reflected will be circidarly polarised. In 
the first cjise the angle of incidence is determined by the equation 

co8(J-5') = 1/\/2, 

or 

silP i - (2 -f v'2) (m-* f 1) siii^ i 4- 2 -f ^,'2= 0. 

This gives real values of i for glass and media whose index of refraction 
lies between 1*4 and 1*6, 

‘ Wo may at once write down the corresponding formulte for three, 
or four, total reflections ; that is, for 8 - 8' = tt/C, ;r/8, etc. 

2 I) 
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215. Fresnel’s Rhomb. — In verification of the foregoing- qiw* 
elusions Fresnel con|tructed a parallelepiped of glass such that 9 raj|r 

of light AB (Fig. 174) falling normally on 
end suffers total reflection internally at B, where 
it falls upon the face at an incidence of 55®, and 
again at C, and then emerges normally at the 
other end of the rhomb. At B a difference ol 
phase of 45 is introduced — that is, JA retarda- 
tion — and the same difference is again produced 
at C, so that in all 90'' difference of phase is in- 
troduced, or a retardation of JA, and thus if 
the incident light he polarised at an angle oi 
45® to the plane of incidence ABO^ its co% 
I ponents in and perpendicular to tlie plane ^ 
incidence will be equal, and the emergent light is found to be 
circularly polarised. 

Conversely, if the incident light be circularly polarised, the rljoml; 
introduces a further difference of phase* of 90®, so that the emergent 
light is plane-polarised. Hence, generally, if a ray of light originallj 
plane-polarised in an azimuth of 45® to the plane of incidence bo passed 
through any number (?/) of Fresnel’s rhopibs, the emergent light wil 
be circularly or plane-polarised according as n is odd or even. Witl 
such rhombs we may therefore test between ordinary light and cir 
cularly polarised light. 

By means of this rhomb we may also convert elliptically plarisec 
light into plane-polarised light. For if the axes of the elliptic vibra 
tion be in and peq^ndicular to the plane of incidence ABC, the tw( 
internal reflections will introduce a further difference of phase of 90 
between its components, and the emergent light should bo plane 
polarised. This light will then be extinguished by a Nicol’s prism, an( 
we can therefore test between elliptically polarised light and partiall;| 
polarised light. | 

Fresnel’s rhomb consequently possesses all the properties of 1 
quarter- wave plate (Art. 223), and is preferable to it in working wit! 
white light, sineq^the difference of the velocities of the different colour 
in glass is inconsiderable. However, the emergent beam of ligh 
changes its position when the rhomb is rotated, so that there is trou^! 
In following it with the other parts of the apparatus. It is best 
fore to use a quarter-wave plate in working with monochromatic ligibi 

216. Theory of Neumann and MacCullagh.-— The prin 
the continuity of the ether adopted by Fresnel demands that 
l^'eipents parallel to the surface of separation should be the 
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;lk)th media. But it also requires Jbhe displacements perpendicular to 
V the surface to be the same, consequently if we have the equation 

' * (tt f- 6) cos i~c cos r (no slipping), 

j^-we should also have 

{a ■ i)sin A — csin r (no separation). 

Hence by multiplication wc obt/iin 

\ , (rt” - h'^) sin i cos i = c“ sin r cos r. 

tbo conservation of energy we have 

/)(a^ - V^) sin i cos i — p'c^ siib/* co.s r. 


( 1 ) 


(2) 


r' 

and therejpre the equation derived from the principle of continuity 
'Will be in accordance with that derived from the conservation of 
eqergy if 

P=p. 


Hence Fresnels assumption that the density of the ether is different 
ip different media is inconsistent with the continuity of the ether 
at right angles to the surface. 

Adopting the above equations, Neumann and MacCiillagh postulate 
that the density of the ether is the same in all media, but that its 
^elasticity is different. On solution they find expressions for the 
amplitude of the reflected rays which dittVr from those arrived at by 
Fresnel only in that the expression for light vibrating in the plane of 
incidence is that which h'resnel arrived at for light vibrating perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of incidence, so that according to their theory 
the direction of the vibration lies in the plane of polarisation and not 
perpendicular to it as in the theory of Fresnel. 

According to either theory the reflecting power for ordinary 
light is 

. ( sin- ( i - r) tan- ( i - r) 1 
^ (f -f r) tan’-^ (/ 4 r) / ’ 

If this expression is expanded in powers of /, remembering that 
sin t = p sin r, the first term in the brackets gives 


the second gives 




1+ . +;..3(3 + 12fA-^2), etc.], 


fl 6/Ei» 




2t^ 


,(9-12 /m 4 5A etc. J, 


and. the reflating power for ordinary light is ' 
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this shows that the reflecting power remains sensibly constant if the 
fourth power term can be neglected. Moreover, when i increases from„ 
zero, the reflecting ^ower will increase or diminish, for small angles, 
according as 1 - is less or greater than zero. Thus, for increase, 

fi=2± jY-V where P is a positive quantity ; but if /x > 3-732 . . . 
or less than 0-268 . . . the reflecting power would decrease at*, Apt 
with increase in i. No transparent substance has a value of /x either 
as great or as low as these limits, and consequently an increase is to be 
expected in all cases whether the reflection takes place externally 
or internally. 



CHAPTER XIV 

METALLIC REFLECTION OF POLARISED LIGHT (FRESNEL’S THEORY) 

217. Partial Polarisation by Reflection in General.— Mains, who 
discovered the polarisation of light by reflection from glass, observed 
that natural light is never completely }>olarised by reflection from 
a meDillic surface. The laws deduced from the theory of Fresnel 
are therefore not applica))lc to metals or highly refracting substances. 
M. Jamin, who investigated the question, found that only a fe\v sub- 
stances completely polarised light by reflection, that the angle of 
incidence at which this occurred was tair^/x), and for these sub- 
stances For all other substances there is an angle of 

maximum poIarlMition determined by the e(piation 


tail = 

instead of an angle of toial polarisation, and this angle is termed the 
polarising angle. 

Malus was of opinion that common light is never polarised by 
reflection from meUls, but in 1813 Brewster corrected this error, and 
showed that the reflected light was partially polarised, the amount of 
polarisation depending on the incidence and passing through a maxi- 
mum at a certain angle. 

Biot verified the observations of Brewster, and remarked that if 
light is partially polarised by one reflection at a metallic surface, it 
ought to be completely polarised by a sufficient number of reflections 
taking place at the same angle of incidence. In 1830 Brewster^ 
found that when plane-polarised light is reflected from a metallic 
surface it remains plane-polarised if the incident my is polarised in or 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, but in any other case the 
light is partially ^depolarised” (that is, becomes in part eMiptically 
polarised) by the reflection. 

* Brewster, Phil. Tmm.f 1830, p. 287. 

m 
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218. Chaise of Phase and Elliptic Polarisation M 
Reflection. — AVhcn the incident light is polarised in any ^ifluth 
may be replaced by two components, one parallel to and the other 'ai 
right angles to the ]>lane of incidence. Now these components may 
become altered in two res})ects by reflection. In the first place, tbei? 
amplitudes may be changed, and, secondly, their phases may be a^red.: 
The change of amplitude alone merely alters the plane of polarisation 
{i.e, rotates it through a certain angle), the reflected light remaining 
plane-polarised ; hence if the reflected light is not plane-polarisedi, 
the phases of the component vibrations must have been changed by 
the reflection, and changed by difterent amounts. If this view be cor- 
rect the depolarisation observed by Brewster is none other than elliptic 
polarisation arising from the change of phase introduced by reflection 
between the components parallel and })erpenclicular to the plane 
of incidence, and that this is so is supported by many experiments. 

Thus when plane-polarised light sufl’ers reflection at a metallic 
surface it experiences in general a change of phase by the reflection, 
but the change is less for light polarised at right angles to, tharf 
for light polarised in, the plane of incidence. Consequently if the 
incident light be polarised in or at right angles to the plane of 
incidence, the reflected light will remain plane-polarised in the same 
plane ; but if it be polarised in any other plane the reflected com- 
ponents in and perpendicular to the plane of reflection will differ in 
phase, and tlio reflected light will in general bo clliptically polarised,^ 
This difference of phase increa.ses from zero at normal to tt at grazing 
incidence. 

In the case of light polarised in the plane of incidence the reflected 
light increases in intensity from normal to grazing incidence when it 
is all reflected; but when the incident light is polarised at right 
angles to the plane of incidence the reflected ray diminishes in* 
intensity from normal incidence to a certain angle at which it hcoomes 
a minimum, it then increases again to grazing incidence. This mitii- 
mum is little marked for silver, but is very decided in the case of^flteei 
and certain metallic oxides. 

219. M. Jamin’s Experiments. — A method of observation, suii- 
ceptible of great accuracy, has been employed by M. Jamin 
measure the intensity of the light reflected from metals. 
principle of his method is the comparison of the light reflected 
the ^il^h that reflected from glass. Ho employed a 

mirror, one half of which was metal and the other half glasiv ^8^ 
polarised by a NicoPs prism fell upon this mirror, and the 
* Annaki de C%iinU ei eU Physique, third tom. xii. 
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was e^amin^a oy a uouuiy reiracting analyser. Two images are 
(f)rmed' analyser, each of which consists of Wo parts, one 

formed by reflection from the glass, the other from the metal. The 
letter half is generally coloured, so that it is easily distinguished, 

^ If the incident light be polarised in the plane of incidence, and 
if the principal plane of the analyser make an angle a with the 
plane of incidence, the intensities of the ordinary and extraordinary 
images will be measured by 

OKliiiaiy. E\traordinary. 

Glass . . . 

Metal . . . ;/rsin^a, 


where h, accordint>: to Fresnel’s formulae, is e<nial to - and m 

’ 'A 8 m(i. + r} 

is a coefficient for the meUd. 

To determine m we might seek the case when the two halves of 
the images are of etiiial intensity, and Ave would then have 


... .,snr i-r 
sin- (t -hr) 


But as this incidence does not exist, and since the ordinary image of 
one part of the mirror and the extraordinary of the other vary from 
zero to a maximum in inverse senses, there will always be two values 
of a, which make the ordinary image of one half equal to the extra- 
ordinary of the other, and we will have 

?n- ttj = /r siir a,, or a.j =: I- cos- cl,, 

from which we obtain 

iii- jz tan- a, = h- c ot- a,, 


the angles and arc therefore complemcnUiry. In practice both 
ttj and a.2 are determined, and one observation corrects the other. 
The colouring in the image of the metal renders it difficult to say 
when the intensities of two images compared are equal, and besides 
this the images are not very close to each other. 

For light polarised at right angles to the plane of incidence we 
have similarly 

zz a' j - V- cot'^ a 

where 






tan^ (i - r) 
* t{ur(t^-r) 


To Calculate m it is necessiiry to know the index of refraction of the 
glass. This M. Jamin determined by the change of the plane of 
poMIrfBation caused by reflection. If the azimuth of the incident 
light, ^ a, and that of the reflected we have 


tan ^ = tantt 


cos (i +r )^ 
cos ( t - r) 
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Consequently if a = 46® we have 

^ ^ cos ( t + r) 1 - tan t tan r 

tan 7. , . .1 , 

cos (i - r) 14- tan t tan r 

1 - tan /3 

ttfcll I I^All / ^ - 

or 


or 


tan i tan r= J ^ ^ = tan (45® - /S), 


tan r — tan (45° - j9) cot /. 
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This equation determines the angle ?*, and the refractive index is 
found from the equation sin t = /i sin r. 

Jamin applied the same method also to transparent substances 
and his experiments show that, for them, the difference of phase is 
small from normal incidence to an angle a little less than the polarising 
angle ; it then increiises rapidly, reaches 90® at the polarising angle, 
and becomes very nearly equal to tt at an angle a little greater than 
the polarising angle. The change of phase therefore does not occur 
suddenly at the polarising angle, but takes place contiimously and 
rapidly in the neighbourhood of this angle. According to Fresnel’s 
theory (Art. 211) we should say that the difference of phase between 
the two reflected components is zero up to the angle of maximum 
polarisation, that there it suddenly changes to ;r, and remains so up 
to grazing incidence. 

A verification of the elliptic polarisation of light by metallic 
reflection was observed by Brewster. He found that if a ray of 
plane -polarised light be reflected twice at the same angle, but in 
perpendicular planes, from two similar metallic surfaces, the ray will 
be again plane-polarised after the two reflections. De Senarmont 
interpreted this experiment mathematically as follows : 

Let the reflection change the component })arallcl to the plane of 
incidence by altering its amplitude in the ratio ni : 1 and its phase 
by By and let the corresponding quantities for the other component 
be m and Then the incident and reflected vibrations in Brewster’s 
experiment, in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence respectively, 
are 

Incident. Once reflected. . Twice reflected. 

a sin wt, am sin {tat 4- S). amm‘ sin 4- 8 -f 5'), 

u! sin w<, am' sin {u>t 4- 3'), a' mm' sin [wt f 5 | 5'), 


Hence the phases of the twice reflected components are the same, and 
the ratio of their amplitudes is the same as originally. The reflected 
beam is therefore plane-polarised in the primitive plane. ^ 



CHAPTER XV 


INTERFERENCE OF POLARISED LIGHT-COLOURS OF THIN 
CRYSTALLINE PLATES 

1. rarallel Plane- Pohrised Litjhi 

220. Intpoduetory Statement. — We now proceed to the study of 
the phenomena which occur when polarised light is transmitted through 
thin plates of doubly refracting substayccs. The first discoveries in 
this region were made by Arago^ in 1811. Placing by chance a thin 
plate of mica in the path of a pencil of plane-polaiiscd light (the blue 
light of the sky) and e.xamining it through a doubly refracting prism 
(Iceland spar), he observed that both the ordinary and the extraordinary 
images were richly coloured. In general, when plane-polarised light is 
transmitted through a thin plate of any doubly refracting sul)Stance and 
then examined by means of a doubly refracting analyser, both images 
are richly coloured and, if they overlap, their common portion appCiirs 
white, w'hich shows that the colours of the images are eomplementaiy. 

If plane-polarised light be received by a Nicol's prism, or other 
analyser, we know that in one position of the Nicol the light is refused 
transmission. The Nicol being set in this position, if a thin plate of a 
crystal be introduced across the path of the light, the capability of 
transmission through the Nicol is suddenly restored, and a portion of 
the light is transmitted which depends oii the position of the interposed 
crystal. For this reason the light was sjiid to be “ depolarised ” by the 
crystal, and by moans of this property the doubly refracting structure 
of many substances was detected by Malus, where the separation of 
the ray was too small to be observed tlirectly. The effect is due to 
light becoming elliptically ix)lariscd in passing through the crystal. 

TJiie colours appear to be painted on the crystal slice as in the case 
of the colours of soap films. They can be projected on a screen if the 
lens is so placed that the slice and the screen are in conjugate planes. 

' Arago, (Euvres completes^ tom, x. p. 36. 




refraction when subjected to strain^ and if the strain be homogdneoil^ 
the opticiil properties of the substance are similar to those of a nat\{fc£ 
crystal, the priucii>al axes of the wave surface coinciding with those 
the strain. A feeble doubly refracting power is conferred on glass byj 
bending or straining it Unequal heating produces the same eflfect, 
it is accompiuiied by expansion, which gives rise to internal strain.: 
This double refraction may be detected by examining the glass between^ 
crossed Nicols, and so deliciite is this test that it is difficult to fina 
large pieces of glass so free from internal strain as to show no revivaj. 
lOf light when so examined. 

221. Intensity of Illumination at any Point.— Let us now 
sec how far the physical theory accounts for these appearances#’' 
In th^ first place, there are three essential conditions for their 
production. 

(1) The polarisation of the incident light. 

(2) The interposition of a thin crystalline plate. 

(3) The action of an analyser on the light after passing through 
the plate. 

Let the principal plane of the polarising Nicol be parallel to OP 
(Fig. 175), and let the principal plane of the analysing Nicol be parjfllel 
to OA, Then since it is the extraordinary ray that is transmitted 
through the Nicol, and since by FresnoPs 
h}q)othesis the vibrations of this ray are in the 
principal plane, it follows that the incident 
vibration at 0 will be parallel to OP. On 
entering the plate it becomes broken up into 
two others, polarised at right angles to each 
other, one parallel to OX and the other parallel 
to OY, where OX and OY are two determinate 
rectangular directions in the crystal. Hence if the incident vibration 
be y=-a sin mt it gives rise to 
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a cos a sin and re sin a sin 

along OX and OY where POX = a. 

As these waves travel through the plate with different velocitte 
they will be unequally retarded, and consequently on emergence they 
will rliffer in phase by an amount 8. The transmitted vibrations 
therefore take the form 


a coe a sin and a sin asin (u>M S). 

On reaching the analyser these vibrations become resolved 

its principal plane OA. If therefore AOX = we have twp^ yibr|^ 
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{itiqilff -^rallel to 'the principal plane of the analyser : the component 
^eos asin^ci)^ along OX giv»8 a cos a cos /i sin w/ along OA, and the 
[^mponcnt a sin a sin {(at f gives a sin a sin ft sin {(ot + 8) along OA, 
^nd these com}X)iind into a resultant vibration 
; y = a coH a cos ^ sin (at -f a aiti a sin fi sin ((at + 5), 


^parallel to OA. The intensity of the resultant vibration is therefore 
given by (Art. 43, Chap. II.) the equation 


I =ft®{cos''^ a cos*-^ /3 + sin- a sin- /i -f 2 sin a cos a sin fi cos fi cos 5} 

=-«'-^{cos‘‘^ a coH^ fi + sin- a sin*^ fi »- 2 sin a cos a sin fi cos ^ (1 - 2 sin- ^5) [ 
= {(cos a cos fi + sin a sin fif - 4 sin a cos a sin fi cos fi sin- AS} . 


Hence; finally, 

I = {cos- (a -- fi) - sin 2a sin 'Zfi siir ^5} 

where a- ft is the angle between the principal planes of the polariser 
and analyser. 

If the analyser be merely a doubly refracting rhomb two images 
will be presented. The above expression refers to the extraordinary 
image, and it is seen in the same manner that the intensity of the 
ordinary image is 

= a‘‘^{sin- (a - 4 sin 2a sin 2(i sin- ^3} , 

which shows that it is complementary to the extraordinary. We shall 
confine our attention to the extraordinary, as it is that furnished b\^ a 
single image analyser such as Nicol's pri.sm. 

In the case of white light 8 will be ditferent for the various wave 
lengths,^ and if a also varies with the wave length, the general expres- 
sion for the intensity will be 


I = (a - /3)2a‘^ - sin 2a sin 2^^- sin- 


The first term being independent of 8 will have no effect in prcKlucing 
colour in the image, but in the second term 8 will depend on the wave 
length, and consequently the different colours will enter it in different 
amounts. If the incident light be white the transmitted light will in 
general consist of two parts, one of which is white, depending on the 
• first term, and the other more or less coloured, arising from the second. 

jj|?*th a given plate the combined rotation of the Nicols, or the rotation 
,/ of the plate round its normal, will affect all the colours in the same 
f . proportion, and consequently the tint of the second term will remain 


^ In soino crystals the disjKjrsiuii seii.sibly inoditics the relative retai\lation as 
dependent on the wave length. Hei’schel (Art. “ bight," JUiwj. Metropolilana, § 915) 
V observed that the rings exhibited hy a common variety of iiniaxal ajwphyllite were 
. _ approximately achromatic, indicating that 5 was almost independent of X, and under 
4 Uiei|a crrciimatances a very great number of rings may become visible. It must be 
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the same, but its intensity will vary as sin 2a sin 2/8 varies. Now 
sin 2a sin 2/8 may be either positive or negative, and for this reason the 
resultant colour of the plate may be either of two different tints. For 
example, when sin 2a sin 2/i is jwsitive (which will hold as the plate 
is rotated from a = O"’ to /8 = 90^), the resultant light will consist of a 
certain quantity of white light, from which a varying amount of light ' 
of a given colour is subtracted^ and when sin 2a sin 2/? is negative 
(which will hold from [3 = 90' to a = 90'), the resultant will consist of 
.a given quantity of white light, to which a varying quantity of light of 
a given colour is added. In each case the resultant tint remains 
unaltered as the plate is rotated (until sin 2a sin 2/8 changes sign), 
except in so far as it becomes more or less diluted by the greater or^ 
less admixture of white light arising from the first term of 1. 

The colouring, depending on the second term, will be most marked 
when a - /8 = 90^, and least marked when a - /8 - 0, the corresixmding 
values of I being 

I =: -<r sui” 2a sin- A5 (colour most nuiikcil), 

I = - siir 2a sin- .U) (colour least nuu kcil). 

In the former case the field of the analyser would be dark if the plate 
were removed. In lK)th cases the appearances are most marked when 
sin 2a = 1, or a = 45 ; that is, when the principal planes of the polariser 
and analyser bisect the angles between the principal planes of the 
plate. 

When the light falling on the thin plate is not polarised there is 
no exhibition of colour in the field of the analyser, and the images arc 
white if the incident light be ordinary white light. Let the common 
light be resolved into two components — one vibrating vertically, the 
other horizontally. The former will be treated by the slice and 
analyser as though it had been obtained from a Nicul with its principal 
azimuth vertical ; the other, as if l^y a Nicol with its princi[){d azimuth 
horizontal. But the.se effects are complementary. Hence they add 
up to white light. 

Cor. 1. — The intensity in any position f3 of the analyser is comple- 
mentary to that in the perpendicular position [3 + 90 For if I^ and 
denote these two intensities, we have 

L=a^{cos'“^ (tt - /9) - sin 2a sin siii'*^ ^5} , 

and changing /8 into 90"' + /8, we have 

(a - /9} f sin 2a sin 2/5 ^5}, 

therefore 

Ij ■+• = 

or the sum of the two intensities is equal to that of the incident light. 
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The effect of rotating the analyser through 90® is therefore to 
.change the intensity, and also tlie tint, into its complementary. If 
the analyser be merely a doubly refracting rhomb, the two images 
will exhibit these complementary tints, and if the analysing rhomb bo 
removed altogether these complementary images will become super- 
f’posed, and wo have a single image without colour. 

Cor. 2. — For a given relative position of the Nicols — that is, for Achro- 
a - /? = constant = y — the intensity of the coloured component will vary ™Dditio!i. 
as the plate is rotated round the normal to its plane, and the image 
will be uncolourcd when 

sin 2a sin — d ; 

that is, when a - 0^ or OO®, and when ft ~ 0 ^ or 90". There are con- 
sequently four positions in which the image is achromatic, viz. when 
the principal section of the plate is parallel or perpendicular to the 
principal plane of the jx)lariser or analyser, and the intensity of the 
achromatic image is 

I = rt- coV- 7 . 

This will be a maximum when y = 0 ’ — that is, when d = ft^ or when the 
polariser'and analyser are parallel, and zero when y = 90 — that is, when 
the Nicols are crossed. In both these cases the four positions giving 
an achromatic image obviously reduce to two. 

Cor. 3. — If a = ft, or the principal planes of the Nicols are parallel, 
we have for the intensity of the transmitted light 

I =d‘-(l - sin- 2a sin- ^5). 

Cor. 4. — If in addition a = 0 or 90"", we have 
l = <n 

or the transmitted liglit is ccjual to the incident. The plate has here 
no effect, as is easily understood, for if a is cipial to 0 ® or 90’, the 

direction of vibration of the incident light is parallel to one of the 

possible directions in the crystal. It therefore passes through unaltered 
to the analyser. 

If a = /^ = 45 , 1 = a- cos- 4S. Hence if 8 - ('2n + 1 )- and a~ ft = 45 ®, 
the tran'Imitted light is zero. 

JJor. 5. — For any given positions of the Nicols and plate the intensity 
is a maximum when sin i(S = 0 and a minimum wdien sin|S= ± 1 
if sin 2a sin 2ft is positive, or 

I“«2fo.s‘-'.(a -(i), 5 = '2nw, (max.) 

I jeos- (a - (i) sin 2a sin , 5 - (2;i r 1 )jr. (min.) 

But if sin 2 a sin 2ft is negative, the case is reversed. The difference 



^^i[)f phase 8 is determined by the thickness of 'the plate traversel} 

';the wave length of thd" light under investigation. . ; 

Cor. 6.— -If a-j8 = 90^ so that the Nicols are crossed, we 
sin 2/3 = - sin 2a, and 

I = a-*sin®2asin'^i5. 

* • "-''J 

So that for a given value of a the intensity I will he a maximum when 

8=^ (2a + l) 7 r and zero when S = 2n7r. In the former wvso the intensitj^ 
will l)c the greatest possible when a = 45 , for then I = and 
intensity will be zero if a = 0 or 90^ 

Cor, 7. — To determine the phase of the res\dtant vibration 


we have 


=ff [cos acos/3 sin wf + siii a sin )8 sin (w< -t 5)} 
= A sin.{w/ 1-/)), 


A sin sin a sin /Jsin 5, 

A cos p = a {cos a cos (i -f sin a sin fi cos 5} , 
sin a sin 8 mu d 

Un p= — . - ^ ,• 

cos a cos p + .sin a sin p cos o 

Hence if a and fi are the semi-sides, and ^ the included angle, of a 
spherical triangle, p is half the sphericid excess. 

Cor, 8. — The light emerging from the thin plate is irf general 
elliptically polarised, the e<iuation of the vibration iieing (Art. 47) 

. JT ir 2/*vcos6 0 . 0 * 

■ . - =a^ sin" 5. 

coa^a sura sinaco.sa 

222. Conditions for Interference — Transverse Vibrations. — 
The phenomenon of double refraction .shows that in the crystal the 
light is divided into two waves travelling with different velocities. 
On emerging therefore from a thin plate one will be retarded on the 
other, and in general a difference of phase will exist. Hence if light, 
undulations were purely longitudinal, like those of sound, the emerging 
waves should interfere, and the thin plate alone should be sufficient to 
produce all the phenomena of interference and coloiir without either 
polariser or analyser. Su^, however, is not the case, and it was 
found by Fresnel and Arago, who investigated the subject ,of the 
interference of polarised light experimentally, that two plane-polaris^ 
rays interfere and produce fringes as ordinary light only when^lhey are 
polarised in the sttme pla ne and originally belonged to the sa me pl j^e- 
pol^sed pencil (Art. 176). . ' ' 

Two rays polarised in different planes in general combine iiit^ 
a resultant elliptic vibration, and this is an immediate consequepc^f oi 
>he theory of transverse vibrations. The office of the analyser in 
experiments is to transmit one component only of each of. 

'VAVAft from fchfl Arvatfil r these comnonents havinfir the Sam^? blauSPol 
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Thejr can then interfere with the production of colours. 

other component of each is stopped ; if transrirftted, these also would 
R^rfero with one another, and, as we have seen, would produce the com- 
plementary effect. If both pairs act together they produce only white 
light. All the phenomena are therefore in confirmation of the theory 
jirhich supposes that the vibrations of the ether which constitute 
light involve a component which is transverse to the direction of 
propagation. 

223. Calculation of the Difference of Phase — Quarter-wave 

plate. — So far we have only considered the nature of the vibration 
which reaches the eye from a single point 0 of the thin plate, or from 
ii uniform plate transmitting parallel light. If the incident light he 
not parfillcl, and if the thickness of the plate varies from point to point, 
the retardation S of one component on the other will also vary from 
point to point of the plate, so that the calculation of the appearance of 
the plate requires the determination of S at each point. 

A ray incident at an angle i gives ri.se to two refracted rays, and 
the relative retardation introduced by a plate of thickness e we have 
already found (Ex., p. lOG) to ]>e 

S-csiwi (cot - cot r^) = cos - //j cos 7 j ), 

and on the calculation of the qimntity 8 the determination of the 
character of the pattern presented in the field will depend. 

For normal incidence the retardation becomes e(/Xo - fti), and if the 
thickness of the plate is so adjusted that 

- Ml) = 

the plate will be a quarter-wave plate for the wave length A. Such 
plates are of importance in the study^ of circularly polarised light. 

224. Thick Plates— Colours produced by Superposition. — Th# 
phenomenon of colour we have seen to be due to the difference of 
phase introduced by the thin crystalline plate, and if the plate he not 
thin this diflerence may be a great number of^ wave lengths, so that, ^ 
as in the case of Newton’s rings, the colours of different orders hiay 
come toi)o superposed, and the resultant light will be white. 

Thus for a given position of the Nicols and plate (a and given) 
;%lie intensity will be a maximum or a minimum according as sin* = 0 
gr 1, assuming sin 2a sin 2/3 positive. The maximum or minimum 
intensity for any colour will consequently correspond to retanlations 
(2n+ l)|A respectively. But if the plate is thick n will be 
vnctr frroat, sflT that if A and A' are two near wave lengths, we may have 

2?i. iX = (2a4 l)iV, 
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. and thus if the plate is dark for X' it will be bright for an adjacent wave 
length A. It will trili'efore be bright for many wave lengths along- 
the whole range of the spectrum, and will consequently appear whitC 
When examined under a spectroscope it should, nevertheless, exhibit a 
spectrum crossed by many dark bands. 

The tints may, however, be produced in thick plates by superposing 
two of them in such a manner that the ray which has the greater 
velocity in the first shall have the lesser velocity in the second. Thus 
if the crystals be uniaxal and both positive (or both negative) their prin- 
cipal sections should be placed at right angles, whereas these sections 
should be placed parallel if the crystiils are of opposite denominations. 

225. Superposition of two Crystalline Plates. — Let us now examine 
the appearances presented when plane-polarised light passes successively 
through two superposed thin crystalline plates, before being received 
by the analyser. 

Using the notation of Art. *221, we shall Uike the direction of the 
vibration incident on the first plate to be parallel to OP, and this 
according to Fresnel’s theory is pjirallel to the principal plane of the 
polariser when the light is polarised by transmission through a Nicol’s 
prism. Then if OX and OY be the two directions of vibration in the 
first plate, the components of the light ennerging from it may be 
written in the form 

a cos a sin (ut -f 5, and a sin a sin {u>t + 5\} 

where and are the phase retardations introduced by the first plate. 
When these vibrations reach the second plate they are each split ^up 
into two components, except in the particular cases in which the 
principal planes of the plates are parallel to each other or crossed. 

For the sake of simplicity wc shall first consider the case in which 
»»1 the principal planes of the plates are parallel to each other. In this 
case the foregoing vibrations traverse the second plate without sub- 
division, and on emerging from it they may be written in the form 

'« cos a sill (w^ 4- -t- 5.^,, and « sin a sin (w< -f 3', -I 5',) 

where and are the phase retardations introduced by the second 
plate and correspond to and respectively in the first. The whole 
retardation of one ray is Sj + while that of the other is 6^, + ; hence 

falling upon the analyser we have two rectangular vibrations differing 
in phase by an amount (dj + y - (S'j + and the intensity of the light 
vibrating in the direction of the principal plane of the analyser is 
consequently found from the expression of Art. 221 by mere}|^' 
-replacing the (quantity 6 by the quantity (^j + Tbj$ is 
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^ UlJIRI^II^ary itnage, and tbarofora its intensity is given by the’, ' 
W** (« - i3) - Bin 2a sin 2/3 ain^ -f 5.^ - y, - y.^)} . 


the intensity of the ordinary image, if transmitted by the 
taalyser, wilFbe 


‘ . Io = a^{Hin“(a-/3) 4 sin 2aain 2/3siir i(5i }-5o - 5\ - y.^’'}. 

rfeus when the principal planes of the plates are parallel, the combina- 
ionacts as a single [date of thickness ecpiivalent lo the joint thicknesses 
>f the two. When the plates are crossed the phase retardation of one piates 
■ay is .obviously + S'gj while that of the other is S\ + ; consequently 

he difference of phase on reaching the analyser is (8^ + S[,) - (S\ + y* 
and the intensity of the extraordinary image is 


h = a-lcos'-^ (a - /?) - sin 2a sin 2/3 sin- ^(5, 4 d'n - 5'j - 5.,)} , 


while the intensity of the ordinary image is given by the complementary 
expression 

Ifl-a'-^lsin- (a ~ ^) 4- sin 2a sin- 2/3 sin ^(5, 1 5'.,- 5', - 5.^)}. 


In the same way the expression for the intensity may be written down 
at once when any number of plates are superposed with their principal 
nlanos either parallel or crossed, or when some of them are parallel 
^hile others are crossed, for we have merely to replace the quantity S 
in the formulaj of Art. 221 by a corresponding quantity ^8 - where i 
25 is the whole phase retardation of one of the rays emerging from 
the system of plates, and 25' the whole phase retardation of the 
Other. * 

In the more general case in which the principal planes of the plates Principal 
are inclined to each other at an angle, the calculation is more tedious 
but presents no serious dilliculty. Thus, using the same noUition, if the * ^ 
^vibrations emerging from the first [)late [virallel to OX and OY are 


a coa a| sin (<at i- 5|), and a sin a, sin (w/ i- 5'j) ; 

^then if the directions of vibration OX' and OY' in the second crystal 
inclined at an angle a, to those in the first, viz. OX and OY, the 
foregoing vibrations give for the vibration parallel to OX' 

X =:a cos tt] cos Ojt sill (w< 4 4- Sj) 4- a sin a] sin 04 sin (w^ 4- y, + Sj), 

labile parallel to OY' we have 

Y » a sin Oi cos a., sin / 4 - y j 4- 5'.^) - a cos aj si n a^ sin {ut 4- + 5 3). 

2J 
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Hence if tlie principal plane OP of the analyser makSs an angle ag 
with OX', the component vibration parallel to OP is 


y=X 008 03+ Y sin Oj. ^ 

Substituting for X and Y and collecting the coefficients of cos (jd and 
sin (at we find 


where 


y = Pco 8 w^ + Q sin ut 


P/rt = cos Oj cos Oo cos Oj sin (5j + 5.,) + sin a, sin aj cos o^ sin (S', + S.,) 

+ sin Oi cos o.^ sin Og sin (5', + S'.j) - cos Oj sin a., sin a., sin (5^ -f S'»), 

and 

Q/a = cos Oi cos a> cos o^ cos (3, + + sin a, sin o.^ cos Og cos (5', + Sg) 

+ sin O] cos Og sin Og cos ( 8 \ + 5'g) - cos aj sin sin cos (5j + S' 2). 

Consequently for the intensity of the light vibrating parallel to the 
principal plane of the analyser — that is, for the extraordinary image — 
we have 

I. = P‘^ + Q‘“. 

« 

Hence by taking the sum of the squares P and Q, and noticing that 
the coefficients of the quantities sin (<5j + Og), etc., in the expressions 
for P and Q are exactly the terms which occur in the expansion of 
cos (uj - Og ~ ttg), we obtain 

b = a'-^ {cos'^ (a^ - ttg - O;,) - sin 2ttisin 2c4co8 2a3sin‘'^|(5, - 6'i) 

- sin 2ai cos^ cuj sin 2% sin'*^ i(3, ^ S.^ - 5'i - S' 2 ) 

+ cos 2aj sin 2 clj sin 2a3 siii” ^{S.^ - S'^) 

+ sin 2aj sin- sin 203 sin*^ + ^'2 " * ^a)j • 


In the same way for the intensity of the ordinary image 

b = a-{siir (a, - aj - O 3 ) + sin 2 aj sin 2a.y cos 203 sin- J( 5 j - 3 ',) 

+ sin 2aj cos^ sin 203 sin- i(3, -f S.^ - 3', - 3',,) 

- cos2ai sin ‘iog sin 2a., sin- ^(32 - 3 2 ) 

- sill 2a, sill- a, sin 2a3 sin- J(3, 1 3^ - 3', - S^)! 

By adding these expressions together we find that the two images are 
complementary, for we have 

Io+b = ft-. 

The tint of the image in either case will vary with a,, a 2 , and Ug, ; that 
is, when the analyser or either of the plates is rotated. ^ 

Oor , — Making Ug = 0, we obtain the expression for two plates with 
their principal sections parallel, and making = SO'", we obtain the 
formulsB for two plates crossed. 

The foregoing enables us, in a simple manner, to determitie 
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whether a crystal is positive or neg ative. For this purpose take a Sign 
thin plate of the crystal and observe the^ints It produces in polarised 
light. Now superpose on it a plate of quartz or some other crystal of 
known sign so that the principal sections of the two plates may be 
parallel. The two crystals will be of the same or contrary signs 
according as the new tints presented in the analyser are higher or 
lower in Newton’s scale of colours than those afforded before the inter- 
* position of the quartz jdate. 

If the principal sections of the two superposed plates are parallel 
or perpendicular the images presented by the anal ysei* are not altered 
by interchanging the positions of the plates, but this is not generally 
the case when the principal sections make any other angle with each 
other, for the above formulai show that if the plates be interchanged 
' the values of and also change except when 02 = 0" or 90^ 

226. Projection on a Screen. — The phenomena indicated by our 
theory may be observed by simply looking at the sky through two 


/ / 


‘ / 


Fig. 176. 

Nicol’s prisms separated by a thin crystalline plate. But by pro- 
jecting the images on a screen as follows tliey may be observed on a 
larger scale and exhibited to an audience. 

Let the light of the sun, reflected from a heliostat if nccessiiry, be 
transmitted through a polarising Nicol or Foucault prism P (Fig. 176). 

The polarised light from P falls upon a system of two highly con- 
verging lenses L and I/, having a common focus at S. It is clear that 
L produces an image of the sun at S and the light leaves L in the 
same condition as it enters L. If another converging lens IJ be placed 
in the path of the light it will again be brought to a focus at S', where 
we shall have a second image of the sun from which the light will 
diverge. It is at S', where the pencil is very narrow, that the analysing 
prism is placed. 

Now if a diaphragm be placed at FF we may regard each point of 
it as the origin of the small conical pencil of 16' aperture which it 
receives from the sun. Any one of these pencils diverging from F 
V will be refracted at L and travel along LS in a parallel beam and then 




coitne to a roa! focus F from which it divergesjTaud falling upon 
brought to a focus F upon a screen F"F. . 

If we wish to observe the tinta produced by a crystalline plat 
when the incMent light is i^rallel, it is placed at FF or FT', th< 
pair of lenses L and L' in this case having obviously no effect. Tb* 
incident light being polarised in an nziniuth a to the principal sectioi 
of the plate will be divided by it into two piirts |)olarised at righ 
angles and differing in phase. Both these parts are concentr^ited h] 
U' at S', where the analyser is placed, and are agiiin reduced by it U 
a dehnite polarised pencil, which paints an image on the screen F^F 
If the analyser is merely a doubly refracting prism we shall have tw( 
images on the screen which are complementary in colour, as is verifiec 
by the fact that if they are partially superjwscd the overlapj)ing poi 
tion is always wliite, no matter how the plate is changed. By inclininj 
the crystalline plate to the direction of the light, by turning it roum 
a line in its plane, we alter the thickness of the plate traversed am 
change the difference of phase, and therefore vary the tints of tb< 
images. 

For the success of these experiments it is necessary to work witl 
strong light, on account of the magnitude of the image on the screen 
The solar light may be replaced by electric light, cast by a lens on thi 
polarising Nicol in a parallel beam. 


2. Convergent or Divergent Plmie Polansed Light 

227. The chief object of the lenses L and \1 is to study th< 
phenomena produced in convergent light. For this purjx).‘»e thi 
crystalline plate is placed at S. From ^ch a point as F proceeds \ 
cone of rays whose angle depends upon the original aperture througl 
which the light comes. This cone becomes an inclined parallel bean 
after passing L. Every ray in this beam goes through the crystal a 
the same angle, and is divided by it into two rays which are relativelj 
retarded the same amount for each original ray. But F is imaged a 
a point F" on the screen, and no other ray reaches F". Hence thi 
interference colour at F" is the same for all the rays meeting there 
Any other [mint in the plane FF gives rise to a parallel beam thrpug] 
the crystal passing at a different angle. It is finally represented bj 
an image-point on the screen. The colour at this point will depenc 
upon the retfirdation which is common to every ray of this seooDt 
beam. Hence the colours are completely sorted out on the 
We shall now consider various special cases in detail. It mil 
p^erved that the crystal is not imaged on the screen and 
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any point of the aoreeii does not arise from one point of' th'i^ 
on^^, but from the whole area of it which is traversed by rays 
'^ving one definite angle of inclfnation. 

f 228. Unlaxal Crystal— Plate cut at Right Angles to Optic Axis.— 
Let a plate of a uniaxal crystal, cut perpendicularly to its axis, be placed 
at*S so that the axis of the ))eam is perpendicular to the face of 
.the plate, and consequently passes through it in the direction of the 
optic axis. 

Consider a circle through FF (at right angles to the axis). All R 
the raij^s which p-iss through points of this circle meet on the screen 
at the corr 0 b|)onding points of the image of the circle on the screen. 

If 0 is the cefftre of the circle FF (Fig. 177), and X is a point on it, 
^hen the ray.s from it will all he 
resolved in the crystal iiito two com- 
ponents — one vibrating in the principal 
section, and therefore parallel to OX, 
and the other at right angles to that 
azimuth. These rays experience a re- 
lative retardation, the same for all that 
proceed through X, aiid the colour 
on the corresponding point on the 
screen depends upon this retardation 
and upon no other factor. Now the 
retfudation will be the same for all such points X which lie on the 
circle. If, however, we consider a larger or smaller circle the inclination 
of the rays through the crystal will be <lift’ercnt, and so also will the 
retardation and the ultimate colour. Hence the appearance on the 
screen will be a sequence of coloured rings. Any one of these, however, 
is not equally bright all round. Compinng Figs. 177 and 175 we see 
that if OP (Fig. 177) is parallel to the principal section of the polariser, 
and OA to that of the analyser, then the angle XOP'= a and XOA = ft. 
Further, applying the considerations of Art. 221, the intensity is 
given by 

' I - <r'‘^ I .-os-Va - /S) .sin 2a sin 2^ j , 

for liomogeiieous light. 

If wo denote the variable angle XOP by 6^, and the angle A OP by 
^ 7 — that is, if we write 0 for a and y for a - — the expression for the 
intensity becomes 

I -a-{oos'^ 7 - sin 20 aiii 2(0 - 7 ) sin- . 

Now if the point X be anywhere on the line OP or on its perjAn^ ■ 
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Clici^r OP', the incident vibration, being parallel to OP, will be in the 

principal plane in the former case and perpendicular to it inN^he latter, 
^^s<^hat it will pass through the plate without decomposition until it is 
finally resolved in the analyser. The lines OP and OF should there- 
fore be eacli of uniform illumination, and should exhibit no colour. Our 
formula points to the same conclusion, for if X is on OP or OP' we have 
a = 0° or 90°, the term on which the colour depends vanishes, and in 
both cases 

I = a® cos^ (a - j8) = cos" y 

where y is the angle between the principal planes of the polarisor and 
analyser. We have therefore a rectangular cross of uniform illumina- 
tion a^cos^y, having one arm parallel to and the other perpendicular 
to the principal plane of the polarizer. 



Fig. 178.-(a-S==0 ). Fig. I71t.-(a-^ =y(n. 


Similarly, if /i - 0° or 90°, we have the siime value of I, viz. 
I = cos“ y, and hence another uniform cross exists in the field having 
its arms respectively piirallel and perpendicular to the principal plane 
of the analyser. 

In geneml, then, two recttingular crosses are seen in the field, and 
'these are of the same uniform illumination, a^cos- y, and uncoloured. 

If y = 0° — that is, if the principal planes of the polarisor and 
analyser are parallel — the two crosses coincide, and we have one white 
eross of uniform illumination a^, viz. that of the incident light 
^Fig. 178). 

If y = 90° — that is, if the Nicols are crossed — the two crosses again 
coincide. But in this case the single cross is black, for cos y = 0 and 
the intensity is zero (Fig. 179). 

If sin 2a sin 2(3 is positive, the points of maximu^n intensity along 
a given radius between the brushes are determined by 


sin® Si 0, or i = 2rtT, 
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and the minima by 

8iii*J5=l, or 3=(27H-l}ir. 

But if sin 2a sin 2j3 be negative the intensity will be least when 8 = 2n7r, 
and greatest when S = (2n + l)7r. 

The curves of equal intensity for a given position of the Nicols are 
determined by the equation 

cos^ 7 - sin 20 sin 2(0 - 7 ) siii^ ^5 = constant. 

The. effect of superposing on a uniaxal plate, out perpendicularly to Sign 
the axis, another uniaxal plate cut in a similar manner is the same as 
an increase or a decrease in the thickness of the first plate according as 
they arc of the same or of opposite signs. If they are of the same 
sign the rings contract, and if they are opposite signs the rings 
dilate. We are thus afforded with a ready and simple means of 
determining the sign of a crystal, by comparison with another uniaxal 
crystal of known sign. 

229. General Considerations. — When slices of crystal, uniaxal 
or biaxal, are examined in this way the figure on the screen is, in 
general, traversed by two systems of lines. If white light is used 
one of the systems of lines is brilliantly coloured, and these are termed 
the isochnmaiic lines or simply the fringes. Their form depends on the 
nature of the section of the crysUil — that is, on the direction in which 
it has been cut with reference to the optic axis or axes — and their 
brightness depends on the position of the amdyser, the colour being 
most distinctly marked when the polariser and analyser are crossed 
(a- 90''), as indiciited by the equation 

I - {co 3 “ (a - J3) - sin 2a sin 2fi sin- ^5} . 

The lines of the second system are not coloured. They intersect the 
fringes and are termed the achromatic or neutral lines^ and, as the above 
equation shows, they are determined by the equation 

sin 2 a sin 2/3=0 ; 

that is, a = 0"’ or 90'", and fi = 0'^ or 90°, while the points of maximum 
intensity are determined by 

sin“J3 = 0, or5 = 2»jr, 

and the minimum points by 

sill* = 1 , or 5 = (271 + 1 )ir, 

if the product sin 2a sin 2/3 be positive ; but if this product be negative 
the maximum points will be determined by 

siu*I5 = l, or 5=(27i + l)ir, 
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the minimum points by 

sin®i6=0, or8=2uir. 

The maximum lines in one case, therefore, correspond to the minimum 
lines in the other. 

of Now it is easily seen that sin 2a sin 2/3 generally changes sign ill 
passing across a neutral line. For such a line arises from sin 2a = 0, 
or sin 2j8 = 0, or lx>th ; but when any function passes through a zerg 
value its sign in general changes. Thus sin 2a passes through zero 
and changes sign as a passes through the value kir. Hence in crossing 
a neutral line corresponding to sin 2a = 0 the fpiantity sin 2a sin 2/3 
will change from a positive to a negative value or vice versa^ and 
consequently the bright fringes at one side of the neutral line will 
correspond to the dark bands at the other. If, however, sin 2a = 0 and 
sin 2/3 = 0 simultaneously, the quantity sin 2a sin 2/3 will not change 
'*lsign, and the fringes will preserve the same tint in crossing the 
line. 

Hence in crossing a neutral line the isochromatic fringes in general 
change to the complementary tint, except when sin 2a and sin 
vanish simultaneously; an example of this latter case occurs when 
we have a uniaxal plate cut j)erpendicularly to the axis and a - /3 = 0® 
or 90°. Here the neutral line is a rectangular cross ; sin 2a and sin 2j0 
vanish simultaneously, and the rings in each quadrant arc the same ae 
those in the adjacent quadrants. 

We shall now consider the isochromatic lines, or fringes, which are 
found to be as follows : 

( 1 ) In uniaxal crystals the fringes are — 

Circles for a section perpendicular to the axis. 

Hyperbolas for a section parallel to the axis. 

Elliptic or hyperbolic arcs for an oblique section. 

(2) In biaxal crystals they are — 

Closed rings for a section perpendicular to an axis. 

Hyperbolas for a section parallel to the plane of the^nx^ i 

Lemniscates for a section perpendicular to the bisectoi^'Oi 
the angle between the axes. 

280 . Isochromatic Surface in Uniaxal Crystals. — The fringes 
presented in the case of a uniaxal crystal cut per{)endicular]y to th< 
optic axis have been already disclosed (Arts. 228, 229). We ibal 
now investigate the general case, in which the thin plate may bg caj 
from the crystal in any direction.^ 

* M. Bertio, **M4moir6 fur la surface isoohromatiqne,” AnnaUn de OhimiUJ^ 

JPh^ique, third series, tome Ixiii. p. 57 , 1861 . 
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The characteristic of a fringe is that the retardation 6 same 
v^:.i6very point of it, and the locus of points in space for which § has 
.}|0^given constant value will be an imchromatic surface. To every value 
^of 5 there will be a corresponding surface, and if with the radiant 
\p6iht as origin a system of these surfaces be described corresponding to 
l^terdations of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., half-wave lengths, their intersections with a 
^plane drawn parallel to the face of the crystal will determine the cone* 
sponding isochromatic curves or fringes exhibited in the field of view. 

In general a ray will be divi<led into two rays wdthin the crystal, 
travelling with dift’erent velocities, but as the crystal is thin, and the 
difference of index is small, we may, in the approximate calculation, 
suppose both rays to travel along the same inclined line, one wdth 
the ordinary velocity and the other with a velocity r. The times? 
occupied in traversing the oblique distance /> through the slice is 
= and f = pjv respectively, so that the time retardation is 

and the path retardation is 

5 - {fi., - /). 

For the calculation of the isochromatic surfaces we may take an 
origin at any point 0 (Fig. 181), and draw lines in all directions tc 
represent various rays through the plate, and of lengths such that the 
values of S would be the same. The surface on which the free ends 
of these lines lie is tlien an isochromatic surface. 

' Now the wave sui face in a uniaxal crystal consists of a sphere ol 
radius b or 1 (in a negative crystal like Iceland spar), and a spheroid 
of which the generating curve is 

If r denotes any radius vector of this ellipse we have /a inversely pro- 
portional to r, and hence for the retardation in traversing a thickness 
p WO have 

= (2) 

. But by (1) 

' /u" — ju,,” cos- $ + n/ sin- 6, (3) 

! and by (2) 

' (4) 

Therefore, by combining (3) and (4) we find 
* ' /a 

j =r cos^ 6 f sin^ $. 

fleaee . 
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which, sij^e =< a;- + y*, gives 

- /i,2) y2 ^ aap^ 4^252 
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the generating curve of the isochromatic surface. 

» The isochromatic surface is formed by the revolution of this curve 
round the line representing the axis of the crystal. Its general form is 
represented in Fig. 180. In the neighbour- 
hood of the axis of y the curve resembles 
an hyperbola, and the surface an hyper- 
boloid of revolution.^ By assigning various 
values to S we determine corresponding 
surfaces, and the intersections of these w'ith 
a plane parallel to the face of the crystal 

Fig. 180 . . 1 . , . r • 

give the isochromatic curves or fringes. 
Thus if 5 = TT, which corresponds to a retardation JA, the correspond- 
ing surface intersects the plane in the first dark fringe, etc. 

(1) Sertion Perpendicular to the Optic Axis. — If the thickness of the 
plate be e the section of the isochromatic surface by the face of the 
plate cut perpendicular to the axis is found by putting / = e. The 
curve is obviously a circle of which the radius is r-y deterinined by 
the equation 



or 


{fi^r - fie'^rr* - + fx,r)r^ - + 5^-0, 

^ _ SH p.;- + p^-) db i (/<, “ - p/ff\ 

{p.':^ - prf 


Since 8 is small compared with the expression for r reduces to the 
approximate form 

2 p„ 5 f‘ 

' Mr 

or since + p,, - 2/x„ nearly, we have the approximate expression 

Mo - Me’ 

The consecutive rings are determined by making n equal to the con* 
secutive whole numbers in the equation 8 = ?iiA, the dark rings corre- 
sponding to the odd values of n and the bright rings to the even values. 
(2) Section Parallel to the Axis. — As the equation of the surface is 


{(m»^ - Mr) {/ + + a'q “ = 4Mo^3«(^^ + 2^ + 

we obtain the equation of a section parallel to the plane of x and 
* Neglecting y*. 
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by putting z = e. 
surface is 


Using the approximate form, the equation of the 


and the equation of the section by the plane z = eh 

o / 3 *“ 


fi^y- - fiaJr = fXt 


i it^o - ftef 
5 






Corresponding to various values of 5 we have a system of hyperbolae, 
and the figure (Fig. 181) represents the curves corresponding toS = JtiA, 
n b^ing any whole number. If 
the absolute term vanishes the 
corresponding hyperbolic re- 
duce to a pair of lines, and 
the appropriate value of ^ is 
8 = (/iy ~ The equation of 
the lines is • 

and as /x^ is nearly ecpial to /x„ 
the lines are very close to the 
bisectors of the angles between 
the axis of / and y, J^nd are 
therefore nearly at right angles. If (/x„ - /x^)c is equal to a whole 
number of half-wave lengths, these lines are comprised in the system 
of fringes. 

If the retardation is less than (/t„ - iie)e the hyperbola cuts the axis 
of while, if the retardation is greater than (/Xy - /Xf)e, it cuts the axis 
of y, and the linos corresponding to 8 = {fx^,- /x^)f’ separate the two sets 
of curves. The fringes are most brilliant when the polariser and 
analyser are parallel, or crossed, and make an angle of 45” with the 
principal plane of the plate, but when the principal plane is jwirallel or 
perpendicular to the principal section of the analyser the fringes 
disappear entirely. 

(3) Oblique Section . — The section of an isochromatic surface by a 
plane inclined to the axis is a curve of the fourth degree which approxi- 
mates to a circle when the plane is nearly perpendicular to the axis 
and to an hyperbola when the plane is nearly parallel to the axis. 
For an obliquity of 45” it is only the portions of the fringes near their ^ 
vertices that are seen, and these are right lines perpendicular to the 
principal section of the plate. 
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Isochromatlc Surface in Biaxal Crystals.— In the^'J^lo 
biaxal crystals the relative retardation of the rays in traversteg"^ 
distance fkmay, as before, be written in the form 

5 =p(/-m") 

Where fi and /x" are the roots of the e(|uation 
t- n- . 

.1 ‘ .» + o •» " « - 

- Mf - hr 

in which /, 7 «, n are the direction cosines of /), and p is a radius vectc 
of the isochromatic surface when S is constant (see Art. 206). 

Now from this equation we have 

and 

^ But since 

we have 

Hence 

[ 2 (^/ + ^^-)P - 

or in Cartesian co-ordinates, the equation of the isochromatic surface is 


-f - 5’'*} 

= i{j^ +i/i + AtgVi V 

All the surfaces are obtained by giving various values to 8. They are 

M similarly situated, and their intersections wifch 
the face of the crystal give the isochromatic 
curves, each corresponding to a certain constant' 
difference of phase. 

The form of these surfaces is represented^ 
in Fig. 182. The section by the plane :xz which 
contains the optic axes is found by making y 
zero in the above equation. It consists of fwO 
ng. 182 . branches, one having asymptotes parallel (o the, 

optic axes, the other interior to it is closed and parasitic, not bein| 
related to the question in hand. It is ob^ous that in the directiODi 
of the optic* axes the values of p should be infinite, for since th^^ 

‘ M. Berlin remarks that “Ja surface isocbromatique des cristaux 
ressemble k une croix de Saint* Andr6 dont les bras seraient cylindriquts .stjdU'll^ 
suivant les axes optiques du oristal/* ’ 
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Afrr.;aQri.; 

Srfe-the optic axes v ' or = and therefore is infinite for a 
l^ven retardation. 

The sections made by the other co-ordinate planes arc closed curves 
of the fourth degree. 

, (1) Section Parallel to the ^Plone of the Axes. — The sections of the 

[sochromatic surface by a plane parallel to that containing the optic 
axes differ little near the centre from hyperbolas. On substituting 
]l^e and making 5 = (/x,j - the equation of the section of the 
surface reduces to 

0 = - ii^z^ + terms of the 4th degree with small coefficients. 


That is, the section nearly coincides with the lines 

^ A*1 

If we substitute 

6 

y- f 

Ms -Ml 


where € is a small quantity, in the equation of the surface, we find for 
the indicatrix 




,. 2 - 

flyXr = —r, • 


showing the nature of the hyperbolic curves with the above lines for 
asymptotes. These fringes are like those of a uniaxal crystal cut 
parallel to its axis (Fig. 181). 

* (2) Section Perpendicular to a Bisector of the Angle between the Optic 

Axes. — The sections of the isochromatic surfaces by a plane perpen- 



FiK- 183. 


dicular to the internal or external bisector of the angle between the 
optic axes — that is, parallel to xy — resemble the several forms of 

lemniscates. 

The sections of the surface corresponding to a given^ value of 8 by 
.planm drawn at right angles to the plane of the optic axes, and at 
distance^ 0 ^= 208, z = 608, z = 608 respectively from the centre, are 
tepfdsenied in Fig. 183. 
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In this case we can determine the approximate form of the fringes 
directly. For if OM and OM' (Fig. 184) be the optic axes, /x' and fi' 
the indices for the rays travelling in any 
direction OP which makes angles $ and 6' 
with the axes, then 

5 = OP{/z'-At"). 

But by Art. 207, Cor. 1, we have the approxi- 
mate formula 

fi' = -- sin d sin d\ 



Fig. 184. 

and approximately 

Therefore 

that is, 


PM 

'OM’ 


PM' 


OP^-^-. 


OM 

5 ,, , .PM. PM' 

= (OM)- 

PM . PM' = constant, 


which is the polar equation of a Icmniscate having M and M' 
for foci. 

(3) Section Perpendicular to an Optic J/is . — In this case the iso- 
chromatic lines will be a system of closed curves resembling 
deformed lemniscates encircling the axis to which the section is per- 
pendicular. 

232. Achromatic or Neutral Lines. — The uncoloured lines are 
determined by the equation 


sin 2a sin 2/3 = 0. 


They are consequently the locus of a point on the face of the crystal 
such that the planes of polari.sation of the rays in the crystal are 
at that point either parallel or perpendicular to the principal plane of 
the {Xilariser or analy.ser. 

(1) Section Perperulicidar to the Bisectin' of the Angle hdireeri the Opiic 
Axes , — The planes of polarisation of the rays travelling in any direc- 
tion OP (Fig, 184) are the bisectors of the angles between the 
planes 0PM and 0PM', which contain the ray OP and the optic axes 
OM and OM' respectively. The traces of these planes on the face of 
the crystal will, for a small angle of incidence, approximately coincide 
with the bisectors of the angle MPM'. Hence if the plane of the 
paper be taken parallel to the face of the crystal, and if the optic axes 
meet it at M and M' (Fig. 185), the point P will describe a neutral ,^ 
line if the bisector of the angle MPM' is parallel or perpendicular to 
the principal plane of the polariser or analyser. Let OX be 4 )arallel 
to the principal plane of the polariser, and take OX and the perpen- 
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diciilar line OY as axes of reference, 0 being the middle point of MM'. 
The bisector of the angle MPM' must be perpendicular to OX, there- 
fore the triangle APB is isosceles. Hence 
if the co-ordinates of P be x, y, and those 
of M be we have 

cotPBO^— andcotPAO = ‘'‘^'^i, 

y^y 

equating those expressions we find at once 

The of P is consequently a reel- 

angular hyperbola, passing through M 
and M', of which the asymptotes are OX 
and OY, lines parallel and perpendicular 
to the trace of the principal plane of the polariser. 

In the same manner we find a second rectangular hyperbola cor- 
responding to p ^ O ' or 90"', also passing through M and M', and 
having for asymptotes lines parallel and perpendicular to the trace of 
the principal plane of the analyser. 

The uncoloured lines therefore consist of four hyperbolic branches 
passing twO and two through M and M', the apparent extremities of 
the optic axes, the asymptotes of one curve being a parallel and a per- 
pendicular to the trace of the principal plane of the polariser, while 
those of the other bear a corresponding relation to the principal plane 
of the analyser. 

If the principal jdane of the polariser is parallel to MM' — that 
is, if MM' coincides with OX — the hyperbola reduces to its asym- 



Fig. 186. Fig. 167. 

ptotes zy = 0, and becomes a rectangular cross. If in addition 
the optic axes coincide, the other hyperbola will also become a rect- 
angular cross, as wo have already seen to be the case for a uniaxal 
crystal.* 





If the poiariser and analyser are either parallel or crossed, tho^S 
hyperbolas coincide, and we have a single*' rectangtilar hyperbola.. 
which one branch passes through M and the other through 
shown in Fig. 18G, while if in addition the plane of polarisation Ibo 
parallel or pcrpcndic\ilar to MM' the curve reduces to a rectangulS^ 
cross as shown in Fig. 187. When the poiariser and analyser are 
ptirallel we have a - fi = Qy I = and the brush is hi’ight, but if 
Nicols be crossed a~ p = 90'\ and the brush is dark. 

The neutral hyperbolic bands are made to pass,thro\igh all poss^fe 
forms by rotating the plate between the Nicols, and, as in the Cii^pi 
uniaxal crystals, the coloured fringes change to the complemenUiry 
tint in crossing the neutral lines (Art. 220). ’ 

(2) Section Parallel to the Plane of the Axes. — In this case the optic 
axes OM and OM' (Fig. 188) at any point 0 in the face of the crystal 

lie in the plane of the face, and for a ray incident 
nearly normally at 0, the planes of polarisation Ol 
the two refracted rays will bisect the angle MOM' 
internally and externally. Hence if the angle ol 
incidence be small the bisectors OX and OY will 
have the same direction at every point, and therefore 
if they are p<Hrallel or perpendicular to tlie principal 
Fig. 188 , plane of the poiariser or analyser at one point they 
will be so at all, and the whole field will be uncoloured. There are 
consequently no neutral lines, but in four positions the whole field ifi 
tfncoloured, 

(3) Sectu/n Perpendicular to an Axis. — When the plate is cut at 
right angles to one of the optic axes the fringes form a system of con’ 
centric rings, and these are crossed by two neutral bars which in 
general are not recUingular. When the Nicols are parallel or crossed 
the two bars coincide and the neutral line is sensibly straight, ^ni 



either white or black. 


3. Circularly and Elliptiailly Polarised Lhjht 

233. Parallel Circularly Polarised Light.— The phenometw 
which are presented when circularly or elliptically polarised light ^ i* 
transmitted through a thin crystalline plate were investigated by Airy^* 
The characteristic of circularly polarised light is that it results frott 
two equal plane-polarised parts, polarised at right angles and differ 
ing in phase by a quarter of a period. Its compofients in alij 


^ Vide examples to Chap. II. p. 57. 
* Airy, Camh. Tram. vol. iv, 
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Si^'.^t^tangiilar directions may- therefore be represented by the 
i^SAtiona 

x=:a cos (at, and y = a sin (at, 

rpue incensity of the original beam being ‘2a^. It may be obtained by 
^transmitting plane-polarised light through a (piarter-wave plate placed 
l^ith its principal sections at an angle of 45 to the principal section of 
^the polariser (or a Fresners rhomb suitably placed), the action of these 
instruments being to divide the incident plane ray into two others 
^vibrating in perpendicular directions, and differing in phase by a 
/qi^rter period. The determination of the phenomena which arise 
when circularly polarised light is traiusmitted through a crystalline 
:^late may therefore be obtained from Art. 225 by introducing the 
'condition that the first plate introduces a ph«'ise difference of a quarter 
, period. The direct investigation of the intensity in the field of the 
analyser is, however, very simple. Let the components of the circular 
vibration falling on the plate be 

' x — a coH (at, and y - a sin (at, 

parallel to the two azimuths of vibration in the plate as in Art. 212. 
The passiiga through the plate introduces a further relative difference 
of phase d, so that the emerging vibrations may bo written in the form 

.« = rt<!osw/, aiul y = a sill (u»< + 5). 

These, resolved parallel to the principal plane of the analyser, give 
the vibration 


a cos a cos (at 4 n sin a sin {(at S) — «{co8 a + sin a sin 5) cos + ri sin a cos 5 sin 

The intensity is therefore 

I = ri^{(cos a + sin a sin 5)- 4 - (sin a cos i)-} 

= a^(l + sin 2a sin 5), 


which is independent of the orientation of the polariser. 

If the analyser l>e merely a doubly refracting rhomb we shall have 
in the same manner for the ordinary image 


and therefore 


- sin 2a sin d), 

I + r = 2a^ 


SO that the images are complementary. 

^ .Had we started on the supposition that the -r-componeut of the 
ViWition is retarded relatively to the y comj)onerit, we would have 
iiaif ‘ 


2 F 


x^acoa{(at'hd), and y =asiu (at, 



Colour 

term. 


Light* 

circularly 

analysed. 
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and for the intensity in the field ofHhe analyser we would have the 
complementary expressions 

I=a®(l - sin 2a sin 5), 
r=«^(l + sin2a8in5). 

Hence if the sense of the retardation be reversed the two images 
in the field of a doubly refracting analyser will interchange tints. 
The formula* for I shows that the image possesses a certain colour 
depending on the term sin 2a sin S, and that there are two positions » 
in which the image is achromatic, given by the ecpiation 

sin 2a=:0 ; 

that is, when the analyser is parallel or perpendicular to the principal 
section of the thin plate, and in both these positions the intensity is 
the same and equal to half that of the incident light, for we have 

I = r = a2 


The tint, dei>ending on 8, will vary with the thickness of the plate, 
but here it will not follow the law of colour in Newton’s rings which 
holds in the case of plane-polarised light, for the term on which the 
colour depends is here proportional to sin 8 and not to sin^ * 

If a second quarter- wave plate or a Fresnel’s rhomb be introduced 
between the crystal and the analysing Nicol in such a manner that light 
passing through the Nicol would be circularly polarised by the plate 
(that is, so tiiat the principal plane of the Nicol makes an angle of 
45° with the principal plane of the plate), then the light falling on the 
crystal will be circularly polarised and the light emerging from it will 
be circularly analysed. In this case the vibrations emerging from the 
crystal are, as before, of the form 

a cos wi, and a sin (wt + 5). 


Hence if the principal plane of the quarter-wave plate be inclined at 
an angle a to that of the crystal the two components emerging from 
the plate are 

a cos a cos ut + a sin a sin {ut -I- 6), 


and 


a sin a sin + a cos a cos {ut 4 b). 


These resolved parallel to the principal plane of the analysing . 
which is at 45°, give an expression which is simply their sum multiplied 
by l/^/2 ; that is, 

(w< - a) + cos (w< + i - tt) j . 
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Hence 

I = cos* ^3. 

There are consequently no neutral lines, and the isochromatic lines are 
the same as when the light is plane polarised and analysed. 

284. Convergent Circularly Polarised Light. — If the incident 
light be convergent, achromatic lines and coloured fringes are presented 
as in the case of plane-polarised light, but here they are of a simpler 
character. The uncoloured lines are determined by the equation 

ain 2tt = 0, 


therefore they are only half as numerous as in the case of plane- 
polarised light, for in the latter case the neutral lines are determined 
by the equation sin 2a sin 2/? = 0. 

Thus with a uniaxal plate cut perpendicularly to the optic axis 
we have with plane-polarised light in general two rectangular crosses 
of uniform intensity and neutral tint, but with circularly polarised 
light we have a single cross, the arms of which are respectively parallel 
and perpendicular to the trace of the principal section of the analyser. 
The intensity of the neutral lines is uniform and equal to being 
independent of the angle between the principal planes of the polariser 
and analyser. 

For a given position of the Nicols, if sin 2a is positive, the i)oints 
of maximum intensity correspond to 


that is, 


bin or 5 ~[ 4 )( 4 lUrr : 

IT .^>7r i>7r 




, eU., 


(max.) 


and the points of minimum intensity to 


that is, 


.sin5= - l, or 3 = ( lii “ l)Air ; 


Sir Tir 


llir 




(min.) 


In the case of plane- polarised light we have seen that the bright 
and dark fringes are determined respectively by 


and 


3 = 2jnr = 0, 2ir, 4ir, etc., 


3 = (2a + l)jr- T, 3 t, 5#, eto. 


Hence the bjinds correspond to the even multiples of Jtt in the latter 
case and to the odd multiples in the former. 




Tie effect of the^^rcular polarisation has been to aispijj^ 
fringes through a quarter of an order. In one pair of opposite 
nvnts they are pulled in towards the centre by this amount, and iii thtf- 
other pair they arc pushed out by the sivme amount, for the bright 
rings in any quadrant correspond to the dark rings in the adjacent' 
quadrants, each fringe changing to iUi complementary in crossing,the' 
neutral lines (Figs. 1S9, 190). . . 

s Sign This result affords a convenient nictliod of determining the sign of 
. a crystal, for if two crystals have opi>osiUs signs then sin S will be 

ive for one and negative for the other, consetiuently the bright rings 
ifforded by one will correspond to the dark rings of the othci. But 
ve have seen that the bright rings in any <iua(lrant correspond to the 
lark rings in the adjacent quadrant, therefore for a given position of 



,the Nicols the rings afforded by one crystal will be similar to those of 
the other turned through a right angle. 

If the thin plate he cut from a hiaxal crystal perpendicular to the 
mean line, the isochroraatic curves are lemniscatos, and crossing thes^ 
we have the two branches of a rectangular hyperbola passing through 
the apparent extremities of the optic axes, and having for asymptotes 
a parallel and a perpendicular to the trace of the principal plane ot 
the analyser. The fringes change to the complementary tint where they 
cross the neutral lines ; that is, the bright Ixiiids in any quadrant 
correspond to the dark bands in the neighbouring ((iiadraiits. ; 

286. Elllptlcally Polarised Light.— If the light incident on. t^ 
,olate be elliptically polarised, its components parallel to the prinoifi|l 
Erections in the plate will^differ in amplitude and phase. The effi^ 
of the plate is to alter this difference of phase, so that ‘emerging 

i the plate the vibrations may be written in the form 

s6=saew(at^ and (fcrf + S). 



the optic axes 4S7 

these parallel to the principal plane of the analyser we have 
'toall^he vibration 

a C08 tt 008 W + i sill a cos (wi + 5) ■= {a cos a + 6 sin a cos 5) cos ut-b sin a sin d sin (at, “ 
The intensity is consequently given by 

I - {a cos a T ^ sill a cos 5)^ 4 sin- a sin*-^ S 
= cos- a f- (r siir a 4- uh sin “2a cos 5. 

iTho iincolourcd lines are therefore again given by the equation 

sin 2a --0. 

The forms of the fringes have been investigated by Airy in some of 
the simpler cases, particularly that of a uniaxal crystal cut perpendicu- 
larly to the optic axis. 

f 

4. Dispersion of the Optic Axes 


286. Dispersion of the Axes. — The optic axi.s of a uiiiaxal crystal 
is the same for light of all colour.s, ))Ut in the case of biaxal crystals 
the angle between the optic axes depends on the principal indices 
H'v these <iiiautities are functions of the wave length, it 

follows that in general the angle between the optic axes will be 
different for differently coloured lights. Thus if 2^,. and 20r denote the 
angle between the optic axes for the violet and the red rays respectively, 
we have to determine them in terms of the^corresponding principal 
velocities (Aj;t. 202) 




faJ 

UnK-. s' 1,;^.,^ 


tan 






and as a, />, c do not, in general, vary proportionally in passing from 
one colour to another, it follows that 0 will vary with the wave length. 
This dispersion of the optic axes, as it is termed, depends on the 
character of the crysUil, presenting different peculiarities according as 
the ditystivlline axes are rectangular or oblique. 

(1) Oi'thorhomUc System . — Crystals of the orthorhombic (or trimetric) 
system possess throe rectangular planes of symmetry. The crystallo- 
graphic axes are unequal but mutually rectangular. 

Now the optic axes are situated in the plane (xz) of the greatest 
and least axes of elasticity. Consequently if we have a>b>c for all 
wave lengths the optic axes for all colours will be situated in the same 
fpjane (ac), but if it should happen that for some colours we have 
a>J>c^j^h8 for others h>a>Cy the optic axes of the former will lie in the 
plane (/ic), and those of the latter in the perpendicular plane (6c)jp So 
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again if for any colour we have a>e>hy the corresponding optic axes 
will be situated in the plane (ah). The pairs of optic axes sitiftted in 
any plane have, however, a common bisector of the angle between them, 
viz. the axis of elasticity which lies in that plane ; they are therefore 
symmetrically situated with respect to this line. When the variations 
of a, 6, c from colour to colour are small, compared with the dilferences 
of the quantities themselves, then the optic axes of the various colours 
(as in the wise of aragonite) will all lie in the same plane, and be 
symmetrically situated with respect to the same lino. The bisector of 
the acute angle between the optic axes is called the acute bisector or 
first median line. 

Thus the lemniscate fringes presented by a plate cut perpendicu- 
larly to the greatest or least axes of ehisticity —that is, perpendicularly 
to either bisector of the angle between the optic axes — will possess the 
same centre but will have different foci for the different colours, the 
distance between them increasing or decreasing from the red to the 
violet, according to the nature of the crystal ; but in some cases the 
angle between the axes attains a maximum value for some colours 
between the red and violet, and then decreases from this towards both 
ends of the spectrum. (Normal dispersum of the axes.) 

(2) Mormlinic System . — In the monoclinic system of crystals two 
of the crystallographic axes are inclined at an oblique angle, while the 
third is perjKjndiciilar to their plane. Thus of the angles between the 
axes two are right and one oblique. There is conscfiuently only a 
single plane of symmetuy, viz. that containing the oblique axes. The 
third axis, which is perpendicular to this plane, preserves the same 
direction for all colours, but the directions of the other two axes may 
vary in the plane of symmetry, so that great complication may occur 
in the fringes. Two distinct cases arise : 

(a) If for any colour the bisector of the angle between the optic 
axes coincides with that crystallographic axis which is perpendicular 
to the plane of the other two, this line will bisect the angle between 
the optic axes for all the other colours, but since the oblique aXes in, 
the plane of symmetry vary with the wave length, it follows that the/t 
plane containing the optic axes may be situated in any azimuth. 
Borax presents this mode of dispersion, the optic axes for the varihua 
colours being situated in different planes but possessing a common 
bisector. Thus the isochromatic fringes afforded by a plate cut per- 
pendicularly to the bisector of the acute angle between the optic axes 
(the greatest axis of elasticity in negative, and the least in positive 
crystals) possess the same centre, but their axes may be in any 
^6 through it. (Crossed dispersion of the axes.) 
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(P) If the optic axes for any colour are in the plane of symmetry — 

' that isi tlio plane containing the oblique axes of the crystal — then the 
optic axes for all colours will be situated in the same plane, but as their 
directions may vary in any manner, the angles between them will not 
have a common bisector and the isochromatic curves will not have a 
5«ommon centre, but their centres will be situated on a right line with 
respect to which the curves are symmetrical. This species of dispersion 
is exhibited in gypsum. (Inclined dispersim of the axes.) 

(3) Triclinic System. — In the triclinic system of crystals the three 
crystallographic axes are inclined at oblique angles, and the position of 
the axes of optical elasticity may vary in any manner from colour to 
colour. We may consequently be presented simultaneously with the 
modes (a) and (ft ) ; that is, the optic axes for the different colours may 
be situated in different planes and at the same time they may not have 
a common bisector. 

Effect of a Change of Temperature. — An elevation of temperature 
generally diminishes tlio refractive index of a transparent substance. 
Hence in general a variation in the temperature of a crystal causes a 
corresponding variation in the quantities (/, c, so that the angle 
between the optic axes for any given colour will in general change 
with the temperature of the crystal. And further, if at one tempera- 
ture the optic axes for all colours lie in the same plane, then at 
another temperature some may remain in that plane while others are 
displaced to the perpendicular plane. This was observed by Brewster ^ 
in sulphate of sodium. In this substance the optic axes at ordinary 
temperatures are all situated in the same plane, but they exhibit great 
dispersion and tlie fringes are greatly confused. Operating with mono- 
chromatic light of various colours, the angle between the optic axes 
was found to increiise from the violet to the red, being small for the 
former and considerable for the latter. On gradually raising the 
temperature the angle was seen to diminish for all the colours, the 
violet axes shrinking closer and closer till they finally coalesced, and 
the crystal for those rays then behaved as if uiiiaxal. On continuing 
the elevation of temperature the violet axes sejwirated again, but now 
in the perpendicular plane, and at 60° the angle between them attained 
a considerable magnitude. In operating with white light the pheno- 
mena become extremely confused and indistinct. 

In the case of the oblique systems of crystals an elevation of 
temperature may displace one axis notably more than the other, so 
that the mean line corresponding to this colour becomes displaced in 
direction. 


' Brewster, Phil, Mag, (3), vol, i. p. 417. 



CHAPTER XVl 

ON TIIK STUDY OK POLARISED LIOHT 

287. Detection of Polarised Light. — The fringes and colours 
exhibited when polarised light is transmitted through a thin crystal-' 
line plate placed before an analyser attord a most delicate test of the 
presence of polarisation in a beam of light, or of doubly refracting 
structure in a transparent subsDince. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that instruments depending in principle upon the exhibition of these 
fringes should have been early invented and applied to the study of 
polarised light. In general any instrument which acts fis a polariser 
may also be used as an analyser. Thus a Nicol’s prism may be used 
either to produce a pencil of plane-polarised light or to detect polarise 
tion in any other pencil If light be transmitted through a Nicol 
the intensity of a ti*ansmitted beam will vary as the Njcol is rotated^ 
if the incident beam is {)olarised or partially jx)larised. But thiJ 
method of detecting the presence of polarisation depends on^he 
variation of the intensity of an image, which will be very minute, and 
consequently escape observation if the quantity of polarised light in 
the incident beam is small. ^ 

Instruments depending on the production of colours or fringes 
much more delicate, and detect the presence of small traces of poitti*- 
isation. We shall describe those of Savart and Babinet. ' 

238. Savart’s Polariscope. — Savart’s polariscope is a simple and 
delicate contrivance for the detection of plane-polarised light. ^ 

A thin plate of a uniaxal crystal is divided into two halved in; 
order to secure two similar thin plates of equal thickness. The two, 
portions are now superposed so as to form a plate of double the thidk-^ 
ness, and one of them is rotated through 90°, so that their prind]^' 
sections are at right angles. The plates, so placed, are mounted jn 
small tube before a Nicpl’s prism, or any other analyser, of wbioh.d^ 
principal section is turned |)aral1el to the bisector of the angle 
tho mincipal sectiona of the plates. 

440 
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’ a paraliei Wm of plane-polarised H^t falls normally on the 
pjates, the phase difference between its two component parallel and ' 
perpendicular to the principal section, intro{liicc(l by one plate is 
^xactly removed by the second ])latc j but when a beam of convergent 
hr divergent plaiie-polariseil light is allowed to fall upon the plates the 
jfield of the analyser is crossed Ijy a system of coloured rectilinear 
fringes parallel to the bisector of the angle between the principal 
planes of the j)latea. The sensitiveness of the instrument increases 
as the plane of polarisation of the incident light a])proaches the direc- 
tion of the fringes— that is, the bisector of the angle between the 
principal sections —and it is sufficiently delicate eiisily to detect the 
polarisation of the light of the sky. 

289. Babinet s Compensator. — The compens<itor devised by M. 
Babinet admits of the study of polarised light by means of coloured 
fringes, even though the incident light be parallel. It is an exceed- 
ingly sensitive polariscope, and has been successfully adapted, in a 
modified form, by M. .Jamin to the study of clliptically polarised 
light 


V It consists of two slender right angled prisms or wedges of quartz 
ABD and BCD (Fig. 191), placed together with their hypothenuses 
in contact so as to form a thin plate of 
rectangular cross section ABOD. In the 
prism ABD the optic axis is parallel to 
the face through AB, and to the plane of 
the section A BCD, while in the prism 
QCD the axis is parallel to the face 
through CD, but perpendicular to the 
plane of the section., Thus in both 
prisms the axes are piirallel to the faces 
of the plate, but perpendicular to each other, as in Wollaston^s prism 
(Art. 187), but on account of the extreme smallness of the angles of 
the wedges in this apparatus the separation of the rays during trans- 
mission is negligible. 

\Hence if plane-polai’iscd light falls normally on the face AB it will 
be broken up into two parts, one vibrating parallel to AB, and the 
other perpendicular to it, and these vibrations on entering the second 
prism Will retain their directions of vibration but interchange their 
Velocities of propagation, for the vibration jxirallel to AB is parallel to 
t|ie optic axis in the first prism but perpendicular to it in the second, 
It^ consequently follows that the ordinary ray in the first prism 
becomes an extraordinarjf ray in the second, and vice twm Thus if 
;.j^y ray PQ traverses a thickness e in the first prism, the relative 
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retoiation two vitrations will be c(/i< - fto), and for a thicknesd 
> e' in the second prism will be - /(/x^ - /Xj,), since the ray which travels 
fastest in the first travels slowest in the second, and rice versa. Hence 
the whole relative path retardation of the vibrations produced by 
transmission through the plate is 

'the ray MN which passes through the centre of the plate = 
suffers no relative retiudation in its component vibrations, and remains 
polarised in the same plane as at incidence. As we move from N 
towards D the component vibrations at emergence will differ in phase, 
but at a certain distance a from N the phase difference will be equal to 
TT, and the ret<vrdation will be |A. At a distance 2rt it will be A, and 
so on. Consequently on the line CD we will have a system of equally 
spaced points at which the phase difference will be a multiple of tt, and 
the emergent light will be plane -polarised, and on the face of the 
crystal there will be a corresponding system of right lines, at a com- 
mon distance a from each other. At a centre N, and at points on 
CD, distant any multiple of 2a from it, the phase difference will be a 
multiple of 2r, and the transmitted light will be polarised in the same 
plane as the incident, but at the intermediate points, viz. those distant 
from N by ap odd multiple of a, the phase difference will be an odd 
multiple of tt, and the transmitted light will be plane-polarised also, 
but in this case the plane of polarisiition will be inclined at an angle 
2a to the plane of polarisation of the incident light, where a is the 
angle between the primitive plane of polaiisation and the principal 
plane of the face AB (see Art, 47, Cor. 1). The points at which 
the plane polarisation exists are determined by the equation 

- Ho) = n. iX. 

At a point any distance x from N the path retardation is (3 whei*e 
J\ a a 

and we have the relation 

At points where xja is not a whole number, the phase difference will 
be other than a multiple of tt, and the transmitted light will in general 
be elliptically ^ polarised. 

* At points half-way between those where the plane jKjlarisation occurs, the phase 
difference will be 90^ or an odd multiple of 90^ dience if tbe incident light be 
polarised at an angle of 45" to the axis of the quartz, the component vibrations will , 
be of equal amplitude, and when they differ in phase by 90" the light will be circH- ; 
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Hence if the compensator be viewed through a Nicol’s prism, turned 
so as to extinguish the plane-polarised light of the central line N, it 
will also extinguish the light from a system of parallel lines on either 
side of N, at a distiince 2a from each other. Between these dark lines 
there will bo a certain amount of illumination. At points half-way 
between them — that is, on a system of lines distant from N by odd 
multiples of a — the light is also plane-ix^larised, but at an angle 2a 
to that at the central line. The Nicol will not extinguish this plane- 
polarised light but will transmit more or less of it according to the 
value of a, and (if a = 45°) the light from these lines will be completely 
transmitted by the Nicol, so that they will be very bright and the 
fringes will then bo best marked, for between the dark lines corre- 
sponding to the / = 2na we shall have the spaces the brightest possible. 
Hence if a = 45° — that is, if the incident light is }X)larised at an angle 
of 45° to the principal plane of the face — the fringes will be most 
distinct ; the dark batuls being giveri by 

.v-2na, 

and the brightest lines by 

Thus in general we have two systems of lines along which the light 
is plane-polarised, one corresponding to retardations ecptal to even 
multiples of H and the other to odd multiples, aiid the planes of 
polarisation of the two systems are inclined at an angle 2a. If the 
principal plane of the analyser be perpendicular to the primitive plane 
of polarisation — that is, if the Nicols bo crossed — a system of dark lines 
corresponding to the former will appear in the field, and if the analyser 
be rotated through an angle 2a a system of dark lines corresponding 
to the latter will be presented, while for intermediate positions of the 
analyser there will be no perfectly black bands, but merely lines of 
maximum and minimum intensity. 

The distance n may be measured by fixing a very fine cross wire, 
furnished with a micrometer screw, so as to coincide with the central 
dark band. By turning the screw^ the wire is displaced to the next 
dark line, and the distance 2a through ^vhich it has been displaced 
may be found; or the wire may be displaced to the ?ith dark line 


larly polarised. There will therefore in this case be a system of lines along the face 
of the plate at which the transmitted light is circularly polarised, and those lie half- 
way between the lines of plane jwlarisation. They may be detected by introducing 
a quarter-wave plate or Fretnel's rhomb, which will reduce the circularly polarised 
light to plane-polarised light ; tins may Iw quenched by a Nicol’s prism, and a 
corresponding system of dark lines will be presented in the field. 
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iruoi (uo cuniire, me oistance isfia read on, ana a caicuiated.' xne rel^ 
ation at any point depends on the wave length, and consequeriU 
white light be used the bands will bo rainlww-coloured and the cet) 
line alone will be quite black. 

CV. — If the angle ABD of one of the prisms be i we have 



for 


tan i = X/4rt, 


tan i = 


f - f 

~2.r ’ 


and = 


x\ 
ft 2’ 


which by multiplication give the above result. Knowing a and i, thw; 
gives a method of determining either K or fXg- /i^ when one of them ia 
known otherwise. a 

240. EUiptically Polarised Light — M. Jamin applied Babinet^i 
compensator, in a modified form, to the determination of the consti^nfsf 
which characterise an elliptically polarised ray. In the foregoing we' 
have supposed the cross wire movable while the compensator remains 
fixed, but in M. Jamin’s apparatus the cross wire remains fixed and 
|)ne of the wedges farming the compensator is moved parallel to itself 
by means of a micrometer screw, the other wedge remaining fixed. 
The effect of this is to diminish or increase the difference of thickne^ 
e- e under the wire according to the direction of motion. The 
motion of the wedge consequently displaces the whole system of fringes 
across the field, and any particular band may be brought under the 
cross wire. It is clear that the distance through which the wedge 
must be displaced in order to displace the system through the width 
of a band is twice as great as the corresponding displacement 2a of 
the fibre in the first form of the apparatus. For here the thickness of 
one wedge under the wire remains constant while the other varies, hut 
in the case of a movable cross wire the thickness of one increases qnd 
that of the other simultaneously diminishes by the same amount, so 
that to produce the siime difference of thickness under the fibre it is 
only necessary to move it through half the amount. Hence if 2^ be 
the distance through which it is necessary to displace the wedge in 
order to displace the fringes under the cross wire by the width of a 
band, w'e have for the retardation at a distance x from the central 
band 

and therefore 

The , instrument may now I>e applied to the determination of ‘the 
eharacteristics of elliptically polarised light 


8 x t x\ 


6=2i<. 



BLLIPTICALLY POLARISED LIGHT 

\^0}d^inaiion of the Phase Difference . — If the incident light be ellip- 
il^jf^polarised we may resolve the vibration at each point into two 
lomponents parallel to the axes of the (piartz wedges. These com< 
MnentsNvill differ in phase and amplitude, and are of the general form 


.)•- A cos (wM a), H cos (w^H /5). 

|Tho effect of transmission through the plate is to change the pl)ase 
'.difference a- fi by an amount 

' Mo), 

Jwhich will vary from [K)int to point. It is clear then that we will 
have a system of parallel lines for which the whole phase difference 
a-j8 + 5will be equal to multiples of :r, and the transmitted light 
along these lines will be jdane-polarised, consequently when the com- 
pensator is viewed through a Nicol, properly placed, a system of bright 
and dark bands will be exhibited in the field, and under the central 
band the total phase difference will be zero. , 

Now let us suppose that the apparatus is .so adjusted that with 
plane-polarised light the central band is under the fibre. Then, >vhen 
the incident light is elliptically polarised, the central band will not be 
under the fibre but will be displaced acro.ss the field. At this band 
the original phase difference existing between the component vibrations 
has been neutralised by that introduced by the plate. This phase 
difference is consequently determined by turning the micrometer screw 
tilhtho central dark band is brought under the wire. If the displace 
ment be c we hayp therefore 


a~ ^ x 
r h' 


or a 






Position of the ^.r^.^.-^The azimuths of the axes of the ellipth 
vibration may also be determined by means of the compensator. W( 
know that the phase difference of the com[)onent vibrations taker 
along the axes is 90° (see Art. 47). Hence set the compensator sc 
that the cross wire is over the central line N — that is, over the centra! 
dark band when the incident light is plane-polarised — and turn th< 
4|c^w by an amount JA, so that the line under the fibre will corresponc 
to a retardation of or a phase difference of 90°. Now allow th« 
^IHptically polarised light to fall on the compensator, and if the centra 
band be not under the fibre turn the compensator round th< 
djrecHbn 'pf the incident light, and so cause the fringes to move acrosi 
’ till the central lAd is under the fibre, f In this positiSi 
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the axes of the elliptic vibration are parallel to those of the quartz 
wedges. 

Edio of the Axes , — When two rectangular vibrations compound 
into another rectilinear vibration, the tangent of the angle which the 
direction of the resultant makes with one of the components is measured 
by the ratio of the amplitudes of the components (Art. 47, Cor. 1).. 
Now an elliptic vibration is divided into two components parallel to 
the axes of the compensator, and at the black bands their phase differ-, 
ence is a multiple of r so that they compound into a rectilinear vibra- 
tion, which, since it is extinguished, must be perpendicular to the 
principal plane of the analyser; consequently the principal plane of 
the analyser makes with one of the principal sections of the compen- 
sator an angle the tangent of which is equal to the ratio of the amplitudes 
of the components of the elliptic vibration. Hence if the compensator 
be set so that its axes are parallel to the axes of the elliptic vibration, 
then the tangent of the angle between one of its principal planes and 
the principal plane of the analyser will be equal to the ratio of the 
axes of the elliptic vibration. 

241. Application of the Quarter- wave Plate.— A simple but 
much less precise method of analysing elliptically polarised light is to 
reduce it to plane-polarised light by transmission through a quarter- 
wave plate. The property of such a plate is to introduce a phase 
difference of a quarter |)eriod (00^) between the component vibrations 
which are transmitted through it. Hence if the light be received 
normally on the plate, placed so that the azimuths of vibration in it 
are parallel to the axes of the ellipse, the component vi})rations in the 
transmitted light will differ in phase by 180'’, and it will therefore be 
plane-polarised, and capable of being extinguished by a Nicol’s prism. 
Hence the plate and Nicol are adjusted by trial till the light is 
extinguished, and in this jwsition we know that the principal sections 
of the plate are parallel to the axes of the elliptic vibration, and further, 
the principal plane of the analyser being perpendicular to the azimuth 
of vibration of the plane polarised light emerging from the plate will 
make an angle with one of the principal sections of the plate, the 
tangent of which is equal to the ratio of the axes of the elliptic 
vibration. 

Since the retardation in passing through a plate depends on the 
wave length, it follows that a quarter-wave plate will only act as such 
for some particular wave length. Fresnel's rhomb, on the other band, 
is almost free from this objection, and introduces a phase difference 
of S10“ very approximately for all values of A. It is consequently / 
flitter adapted fqy work with white light;*" It suffers, from the def^t^ 
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that it displaces the beam sideways so that the analyser requires to 
be similarly displaced. This is overcome in a modification of the 
rhomb devised by A. E. Oxley 

242. The Strain Compensator. — A slip of glass when stretched 
(or compressed) acquires the doubly refracting properties of a uniaxal 
crystal of which the optic axis is parallel to the direction of stretching. 
When interposed in the path of a pencil of plane-polarised light the 
glass plate will therefore in general convert it into elliptically polarised 
light, and conversely it may, with proper stretching, reduce to zero, or 
IT, the phase difference already existing in an elliptic vibration, and so 
convert it yito plane •polarised light. In this application it was em- 
ployed by Dr. Kerr^ in his celebrated experiments on the reflection of 
plane-polarised light from the pole of a magnet (Art. 259). 


Mi'thoih of proilacing and idnilifijing Polarised Light 

243. General Method of Detection. — It may be useful here to re- 
capitulate the methods by which the various kinds of polarised light may 
be obtained, and to point out the special characteristic qualities by which 
they may be distinguished from each other, and from common light. 

Polarisation of any kind may be detected by means of the colours 
produced by transmission through a thin crystalline plate and analyser, 
and a knowledge of the character of the fringes afforded by the 
different kinds of polarised light would enable us by this method alone, 
not only to detect the presence of the polarisation, but also to determine 
its class. Each kind may, however, be studied separately as follows. 

244. Plane Polarisation. — Plane-polarised light was first obtained 
by double refraction and afterwards by reflection from glass. In all 
cases of double refraction the refracted pencils are both plane-polarised, 
and their pianos of polarisation are at right angles. An obvious method 
of obtaining a beam of plane-polarised light is to transmit ordinary 
light through a doubly refracting crystal 'and to intercept one of the 
refracted pencils. This may l^e done in three ways. If the crystal be 
large, so iis to afford considenible separation of the refracted rays, one 
of them may be stopped by an opjique diaphragm, while the other is 
allowed to pass for use or examination. If the separation of the rays 
be small, so as not to permit of the use of a diaphragm, one of the 
pencils may be absorbed and the other transmitted. This happens 
in some natural crystals, such as tourmaline, which possesses a high 
coefficient of absorption for the onlinary ray, but freely transmits the 

^ Oxley, Brit, Assoc, Reporit P* ^^^7, and Phil. Mag. (1910). 

Kerr, Phil, Mag.^ November 1876. 


Metnoae oi 
producing. 
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;exiSi»ordinary. Finally we’ pMsess the, method commonlj^ 
practice, viz. that of intercepting one of the beama by totd reflecdo^;^ 
while the other is transmitted, and on this principle such instrumept^ 

as Nicol’s and Foucault’s prisms are coJistructed. . 'll 

The second method of obtaining plane iwlariscd light, viz. bj^.j 
reflection at the polarising angle from some transparent substanc^ ' 
such as glass, is very convenient, reciuiring no special appiratus, 
is less perfect than the method of double refraction, for it is found by. 
experiment that very few subsUuices completely planc-polarise light by , 
reflection, and that these have a refractive indc.x of about 1-46. ; 

It is to be remembered that any instrument which acU,the part of . 
a polariser may also be used as an analy.scr to examine the properties 
jletbodi of of a polarised beam. Examined by any analyser, such as Nicol’s prism, 
detsetlng. characteristic of plaiic-iiolarised light is that it may be completely 
extinguished by the analyser placed in a certain azimuth, viz. such 
that the principal plane of the analyser is parallel to the plane of. 
polarisation of the incident light. Examined by transmission through 
a doubly refracting rhomb, we obtain in general two refracted pencils 
of different intensities, and in two positions of the rhomb one of the 
pencils vanishes so that the incident light is transmitted in a single 
beam. \Vc consequently possess the means of detecting it, and dis- 
tinguishing it from all’ other kinds of polarised light, and from, 
ordinary light. 

245. Circular Polarisation.— A circular vibration .arises when 
two rectangular plane-polarised vibrations of the .same period are 
compounded, which differ in phase by 90 and are of equal amplitude. 

, The equations of such a vibration may be written in tlie form 
j' = a cos u)t, y—tt sin 

(see Fig, 21), and the vibration is said to be left-handed or counter-; 
clockwise. Or the eejuations may be 

jr — a <!o.s Oil, y=-^ (*)l, 


and the vibration is said to be right-handed or clockwise. 

Circular jiolarisation is therefore produced when a plane-polnriSOT 
ray is divided into two others, vibrating at right angles, equal in 
.'ftedsesd. amplitude and differing in phase by 90“. This is obtained by traj^ 
mitting plane-polarised light through a quarter-wave plate, the 9* 
the plate being inclined at 45'’ to the plane of iiotarisatioii of the im 
dent light. The same effect is pro<luccd with much leas colouring ty 
transmission through Fresnel’s rhomb, the plane of reflection , 


fneVn^ at 45’ to the plang of polarisation. 

-“V When circularly polarised light is examined through, a 
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illumination of the field is independent of the orientation of the Ni^l. 

In this respect it resembles ordinary light, but the two may be easily DetefM. 
distinguished. For if in the path of a circularly polarised beam we 
interpose a quarter-wave plate or a Fresnel’s rhomb, a further quarter- 
period difference of phase will be introduced between the component 
yibrations, and this will either add to or destroy the original phase 
difference. We have consequently emerging from the quarter-wave 
plate two rectangular vibrations, of which the phase difference is either 
zero or tt, and these compound into a rectilinear vibration, so that the 
light is plane-polarised. This may be completely extinguished by a 
Nicol’s prism, and we have the means of deciding whether the original 
light was circularly polarised, or merely a beam of ordinary light ; for 
the latter on transmission through the quarter-wave ^late will still 
retain the character of ordinary light and will never be quenched by 
the Nicol. 

The quarter- wave plate and the’ Fresnel’s rhomb coTisequently not 
only act as producers of circular polarisation, but also assist in detect- 
ing it where it already exists. 

246. Elliptic Polarisation. — The rectangidar components of an 
elliptic vibration differ both in phase and amplitude. The equations 
^of the vibration may be written in the general form 

X — a cos y—h cos {wM- 

ifi which case the motion in the elliptical path is right-handed, provided 
h is positive. This follows from the fact that both ij and x diminish 
between wf - - /i and w/ = tt - /i while in the rest of the path they 
both increase algebraically. If h is negative the motion is left- 
handed or counter-clockwise. An elliptically polarised ray may there- 
fore be I’egarded as the resultant uf two plane-polarised rays vibrating 
at right angles, and differing both in phase and amplitude. It con- 
sequently includes under it, jvs particular cases, both plane and circular 
polarisation. 

It is clear, then, that any process which splits a l)eam into two plane- Produced, 
polarised beams, polarised at right angles, and differing in phase and 
amplitude, will in general afford elliptically polarised light. This is 
effected by transmitting plane-polarised light through a crystalling plate, 
and in general by reflection from meUvllic or crystalline surfaces. 

When angular sepivratioii takes place between the two components, as 
IS especially the case when the incidence is oblique, it must be borne in 
inind that interference can only take place at the point of divergence, 
real or virtual, of these components, 

k Fdliptically pplarised light when examiSed through a Nicol will Outoctwl 

20 
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an illumination which will vary as the Nicol is rotated, being ‘ 
gi'eatest when the principal plane of the analyser is parallel to one 
axis of the ellipse and least when parallel to the^ other. It^ls thus 
distinguished from ordinary light, but the same property is possessed^ 
by a mixture of ordinary and plane -polarised light. It therefore,; 
remains to distinguish between elliptic and partial polarisation. ThiSv 
is effected by the help of a quarter- wave plate or a Fresnel’s rhomb 
properly placed. Thus if the light be transmitted through a quarter-' 

' wave plate, and if the axes of the plate be placed parallel to those of. 
the elliptic vibration, the phase difference of the components will^ 
be reduced to zero, or increased to tt, and the transmitted light will 
be plane -polarised. This may be extinguished by a Nicol, and 
the elliptic polarisation is completely distinguished. The further 
study of the elliptic vibration is effected by means of Babinet’s 
compensator. 

247. Partial Polarisation. — The term purtialli/ polarmd light h’ 
generally applied to a mixture of ordinary and plane-polarised light. 
When examined through a Nicol the illumination of the field will vary 
as the Nicol is rotated, and this arises from the suppression of the 
plane-polarised component of the light. At first sight it might there-,, 
fore be suspected that such a beam possessed elliptic polarisation, but ^ 
as already indicated, a quarter-wave plate assists us to distinguish 
between the two. 

248. Common Light. — It now becomes a matter of interest and 

iraportiince to inquire into the nature of the vibration in common or 
unpolarised light. The characteristic of common light is that, on 
transmission through a doubly refracting rhomb, it affords two pencils 
of light which do not change in intensity iis the rhomb is rotated 
round the direction of the incident pencil. Circularly j)olarised light 
also possesses the same quality, but is, in addition, capable of afford- 
ing coloured fringes when transmitted through a thin crystalline pUte 
and subsequently analysed. Plane and elliptical ly polarised light also 
afford such interference fringes, but in the case of common light they 
are wholly absent. ^ 

When transmitted through a thin crystalline plate ordinary light 
gives two rays polarised at right angles, and each of these gives an 
image in the analyser ; but the two images arc complementary in 
intensity and superposed. The result is that when the analyser is 
rotated the illumination remains uniform and equal to half that of the 
incident light. Hence if the vibration of common light be elliptic, 
circular, or rectilinear, th||nature of the vibration cannot remain pei:? 
manent, for the light would then possess the 'qualities .9! poli^4 
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light and exhibit fringes when trailsmitted through a thin cry8taliin( 
plate. . 

/ This characteristic quality of common light has led to the supposi 
tion that in it the vibration frequently changes its character, or that 
it consists of successive series of elliptic vibrations (including circular 
and plane as particular forms), all the vibrations of any series being 
similar to each other, but those of one series having no necessary 
similarity in azimuth or form to those of any other. We know that 
many thousand interference bands may be presented when common 
light is reflected from Fresnel’s mirrors (Art. 100), and that a lijnit to 
the observable number of these bands is imposed by the limited 
resolving power of our spectroscopes. Now interference can only be 
expected between two sources when they emit similar vibrations. Con- 
sequently if common light aflbrds many thousand fringes the vibrations 
emitted by the source must remain similar for as many periods at least 
, (see p. 182). 

Hence if we suppose the vibration to change suddenly at fre- 
quent intervals, the vibrations of any series between tw'o consecutive 
changes must be similar to each other, and there must be many 
thousand vibrations in each series, say a quarter of a million. Now the 
* orange light of the spectrum executes about oOO billion — 500 x 10 ^ 2 — 
vibrations {)er secoml, consctiuently the form of the vibration might 
change 500 times per second and still have a billion similar vibrations 
in each set. This would permit of the exhibition of millions of inter- 
ference bands (a number <pnte beyond our power of observation), and 
yet would sufficiently account for the absence of fringes by trans- 
mission through a thin plate. For if we have a number of similar 
vibrations in any azimuth, these will give all the phenomena of inter- 
ference rings and colours as long as the vibrations remain similar, and 
if the vibration changes to the perpendicular azimuth we will again 
have coloured fringes, but this time of the comj)lementary character. 
Hence if the azimuth or nature of the vibration changes many times 
per second the several systems will be j>roduced in such rapid succes- 
sion that only their combined effect will bo perceived, and the field 
will appear uniformly illuminated. 

249. Imitation of Natural Light by the Rotation of Polarised 
Light. — If ordinary light be transmitted through a Nicol’s prism the 
emergent light will be pIaneqK)larised, and the vibration will take 
place in a certain definite azimuth determined by the position of the 
principal plane of the prism. If the Nicol be now rotated round an 
axis parallel to the direction of the incident light, the plane of polarisa- 
, tion will ||tat6 at the same rate, and tfie transmitted light when 
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^doubly refracted ^11 possess, like ordinary light, the propei’ty of 
giving two beams of constant intensity, and uniform illumination will 
be produced instead of colours and rings, when transmitted through a 
thin crystalline plate. It would be possible, however, to distinguish 
between a rapidly rotating plane-polarised pencil and ordinary light. 
For if the rotating beam be examined through a Nicol which is 
rotated round an axis parallel to the direction of the incident light at 
a rate equal to that of the polarised beam, then if the i)rincipal plane 
of the analyser be parallel to the plane of polarisation of the ray 
in one position it will remain so permanently, and the light will be 
completely quenched. 

If a thin plate of mica be attached to the polariser the light emerg- 
ing from the mica plate will in general be elliptically polarised, and 
the combined rotation of the Nicol and plate will give an elliptically 
polarised beam, of which the vibrations are similar but rotating rapidly, 
so that the axes of the ellipses are directed in all azimuths. Such h 
beam was found to produce ^ the same polarisation phenomena (such 
as coloured rings, etc.) as circularly polarised light, but if the Nicol 
be kept fixed and the mica plate rotated, so that the sense of the' 
elliptic vibration is reversed every half-revolution, the transmitted 
pencil behaved like common light. 

It has been shown (Art. 48, Ex. 2) that a plane-polarised ray may 
- be considered as the resultant of two opposite circularly polarised rays 
Rotating of the same period. If the circular vibrations be of different periods 
the direction of the resultant vibration will rotiite uniformly, and there- 
fore a rotating plane-polarised ray, such as we have considered above, 
may be regarded as the resultant of two opposite circularly polarised 
rays of different periods. This difference in period means a difference 
in wave length and refrangibility, and Airy ^ has consequently remarked 
that a gradual change in the vibration, such as the uniform rotation 
of its azimuth, i.s not an admissible representation of the nature of 
common light, for we may regard a uniformly rotating vibration as 
the equivalent of two others of different periods, and it should give 
rise to two polarised rays of different colours. The velocity of rotation 
required to produce any such separation would, however, be far in 
excess of anything we could possibly attain. 

250. Haldingep’s Brushes. — It was discovered by Haidinger that 
plane-polarised light may be detected by the naked eye, and its plane 
of polarisation may also be ascertained. The phenomenon observed is 
the appearance of a pale yellow patch or brush bounded on either side 

* Dove, Pogg. Ann. vol. Ixxi. p. 97. See Verdet, tEuvres, loni. vi. p. 89. 

2 Airy, Undulatory Theory of OjHicSt art, 183. 
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by curved arcs in form like the branches of a hyperbola. The axis of 
this brush lies in the plane of polarisation, and on each side of its neck 
tlfere is a violet or bluish patch. 

These brushes are supposed to arise from the polarising structure of 
the eye itself, and by some persons they are observed even when the light 
is only partially polarised. Most persons, however, can see them only 
when the light is completely polarised, and even then with difficulty. 
They are best observed by looking at a bright cloud through a Nicol’s 
prism, the Nicol being revolved round its axis so as to alter the plane 
of polarisation. They gradually disappear when the eye is directed 
towards them in the same position, being visible for only a couple of 
seconds after the polarised light is first received by the eye ; but when 
the position of the plane of polarisation is changed by rotating the 
Nicol the brushes continue in the field and are seen to revolve with 
the Nicol. They may be seen by looking for a few moments at one of 
the images afforded by a rhomb of Iceland spar and then at the other, 
and so on alternately, or by looking at the sky, alternately towards the 
horizon and the zenith, in a plane at right angles to the line joining the 
observer to the sun when the sun is near the horizon. 

Jamin attril)iites this phenomenon to the refracting coats of 
the' eye. Thus if plane-polarised light be transmitted through a pile 
of plates the intensity of the transmitted beam will depend on the 
relation of the plane of incidence to the plane of polarisation. Now 
the crystalline lens of the eye consists of curved layers of unequal 
refracting powers, and, on account of the curvature, the relation of the 
plane of polarisation of a given pencil of polarised light to the plane 
of incidence at each point will vary from point to point, with the 
result that the intensity of the light transmitted will vary from point 
to point on the retina, and the genei-al appejirance of the brushes would 
be accounted for. Helmholtz,^ however, took objection to this explana- 
tion, and found that in working with homogeneous light - the blue was 
the only colour with which the brushes were visible, and that the extent 
of the brushes was limited to the yellow sj)ot of the eye. To account 
for the brushes it therefore suffices to suppose that the yellow spot 
is doubly refracting to a slight extent, and that it absorbs the 

^ Physiological Optics. 

^ The oliico of the diflerent colours in the proiluotion of these brashes was first 
investigated by Sir G. G. Stokes, who found that in the red and yellow light of the 
spectruni no trace of them could be observed. The brushes began to be visible in 
the green, were more distinct on passing into the blue, were j^rticularly strong 
about the lino F, could be traced a.s far as the line (J, and when they were no longer 
visible the cause appeared to be merely the feebleness of the light, not the in- 
capacity of the gi'eater part of the violet to produce them (Stokes, Brit. 

Beport, 186Q^; Collected Papers^ vol. ii. p. 362). 
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.. extrftoi*dinary ray more" strongly than the ordinary in the cas^ o(. 
;^"blue light. r J 

^ 261. The Polarisation of Skylight — It has been .already noticid 

that, in general, pularisiition is produced to some extent by reflection 
and refraction, and it is consequently not surprising that the light of 
the rainbow, and even the light of the open sky, should be more or 
less polarised. The polarisation of the blue light of the sky was 
noticed by Arago as early as 1811 . When the open sky is viewed 
through a Nicol’s prism variations of brightness are observed as the 
Nicol is rotated on its axis. This change of l)rightness is most notice- 
able when the ‘sky is viewed in a direction at right angles to the 
niys of the sun, and observation proves that the light of the sky ia 
polarised, and that the direction of most perfect polarisation is at nght 
angles to the direction of propagation of the solar rays. This is some- 
times expressed by saying that the place of maximum polarisation in 
the sky occurs at an angular distance of 90 ^ from the sun.^ 

The, blue light of the sky hiis been imitated, and artificial skies 
produced in a most elegant manner by the late Professor Tyndall. If 
the peculiarities of skylight are due to the scattering action of very 
small particles suspended in the air, the object of a test experiiftnt 
must be to procure a region of space in which very fine particles are 
known to be suspended and to allow a beam of light to play upon it. 
This was secured by passing a pencil of light through a tube contain- 
ing a small quantity of vapour of iodide of allyl.- By the action of 
the light the vapour is gradually decomposed, and a very fine cloud 
forms within the tul)e. At first the precipitated particles arc exceed- 
ingly small, and the colour observed is a delicate blue, but as the 
experiment progresses the particles gradually increase in size, and the 
blue gradually brightens, “still maintaining its blueness, until at 
length a whitish tinge mingles with the pure azure, announcing that 
the particles are now no longer of that infinitesimal size which .sciitters 
only the shortest waves.'’ ^ Further, when the incipient cloud wa» 
viewed transversely through a Nicol’s prism, the sciittered ligjit was 
found to be completely polari.scd in the plane passing through the axis 
, of the tube and the eye of the observer — that is, the plane containing 
the incident and scattered ray — just as the blue light of the sky is 

^ In tlie vertical plane through the sun neutral points have been observod^by 
Arago, Babinet {C&mpUa rendus, tom. xi. p. 618, 1840), and Brewster {Brit. Amc, 
Report t 1842, part ii. p. 13). At these j»oints there is no polarisation^ and in tbfl 
interrals between them the light is jTOlariseU in rectangular planes. 

Several other substances will also produce the desired effect, aa nitrite of Amyl^ 
. bisnlpbide of carbon, benzole, benzoic ether, etc. 

* Tyndall, Heat a kode of Motion, p. 491, 
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poiarisea m a plane passing through the solar rays and the eyei)f the 

'obs^er. 

That the preponderance of blue in the light of the sky is due to^ 

- the scattering action of very small particles suspended in the air seems 
to be placed beyond doubt by these experiments. Now we have seen 
that this preponderance becomes at once intelligible when we consider 
the action of particles of linear dimensions small compared with the 
'wave length of light (Art. 153), and Lord J^ayleigh^ has further 
shown that the polarisation of the scattered light may be explained 
, by supposing that the particles load the ether so a.s virtually to I^ad 
increase its inertia, or that property of it which corresponds to inertia 
(Art. 308). 

This loading action of the particles might be cfiunterbalanced by 
•supposing suitable forces to act at all points of the ether where the 
inertia is altered. If these forces were applied the loading would be 
neutralised, and the waves would pass unbroken just as if the particles 
were not present, so that there would be no scattering of the light. 
These applied forces must have the .same period arid direction as the 
undisturbed luminous vibrations, and the light actually scattered is 
the same as would bo caused by the action of forces exactly the 
opposite of the foregoing acting on the medium otherwise free. 

Now on account of the smallness of the particles we may take the 
forces acting throughout the volume of any one of them as a whole. 

The periodic disturbivnee arising from the action of this force will be 
symmetrical round the direction of the force, ajid the ti’ansverse vibra- 
tions which it originates will be such that the azimuth of vibration in 
any ray lies in the plane containing the ray and the axis of symmetry ; 
in other words, the azimuth of vibration in the ditIVacted niy makes 
the least possible angle with the azimuth of vibration in the incident 
, ray. Further, the intensity of the scattered light should vanish in the 
direction of the axis of symmetry, for the transversal to a ray propa- 
gated in this direction becomes indeterminate. This being conceded, 
let us suppose that a solar ray is regarded transversely, so that the^ 
line of vision is at right angles to the ray. The vibration in the ray 
may in this case be divided into two components, one along the line 
of vision and the other at right angles to it, both of these components' 
being in the wave front. Now the component along the line of vision 
> ■'ti^ill give rise to no scattered light in this direction, for this is its axis 
V of sjnnmetry, and consoquontly the scattered light received by the eye 
arises entirely from the component at right angles to the line of vision. 

It it therefore completely polarised, and the plane at right angles to 
» Hon. J, W. Strutt, Phil Mag. vol xli. p. 107, 1871. 
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he azimuth of vibration— that is, the plane of polarisation inFresnel> 
heory— -contains the line of vision and the incident ray. 

When the angle between the line of vision and the incident ray is 
>ther than 90 ° the scattered light is a mixture arising from both the 
bregoing components, and the polarisation becomes less and less com- 
pete as the line of vision approaches the direction of the ray, and in 
ihis direction it altogether disappears. 



CHAPTER XVH 
ROTATORY POLARISATION 

262. Rotation of the Plane of Polarisation — Arago's Discovery. 

— When plane-polarised light is reflected at the surface of a transparent 
substance, the planes of polarisation of the reflected and refracted 
pencils do not in general coincide with that of the incident light (Art. 

211). This change of plane of vibration is an abrupt one occurring 
in the act of reflection or refraction, and is <lue to the two components 
being unequally reflected (or refracted), so that the resultant vibra- 
tion is differently orienLited. The change of plane is never as great 
as 90 . It must not be confounded with another phenomenon discovered 
by Arago, which will now be described. 

In 1811 Arago' discovered that a continuous rotation of the 
plane of polarisation occurs when plane-polarised light is transmitted 
through (juartz in the direction of its optic axis, and this property is 
also possessed by many other substances. The roUtion is here due 
to the action of the medium through which the light passes, and its 
amount is directly proportional to the thickness travei^sed. When 
plane-polarised light passes through a uniaxal crystal, such as Iceland 
spar, in the direction of the axis, the plane of polarisation of the 
transmitted pencil coincides with that of the incident light, but it is 
different in the case of rock-crystjd (quartz). Here the plane of Right and 
polarisation at emergence is not the same as at incidence, but 
inclined to it at an angle depending on the thickness of the quartz 
plate. Further, some specimens of quartz rotate the plane of polarisa- 
tion to the right (as seen by an observer receiving the light) and some 
to the left. The former are called right-handed or dextrogyrate, and 
the latter left-handed or levogyrate. It is found, further, that if the 
slice of quartz [e.g.) is reversed (back to front) it still rotates the 
plane in the same sense as before ; in this it is analogous to a screw ; 

* M4m. dt la premUre Glasst lie Vlnsiitut^ tom. xii. p. 98. (Euvres coniplk^, tom. 

p. 36, lau, 
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a right-handtfd screw is right-handed from whichever end it iis 
observed. 

253. Blot's Laws. — This remarkable phenomenon was investigated 
with great care atid success by Biot,^ who deduced the following laws : 

(1) The amount of rotation is proportional to the thickness tra- 
versed by the ray. * ^ ; 

(2) The rotation effected by two plates is the algebraic sum of the 
rotations produced by each sejiarately. 

(3) The rotation augments with the refrangibility of the light, and 
is approximately proportional to the inverse square of the wave length. 

In support of the third law, M. Broch gives the following numbers 
for quartz. The first line gives the roUition p produced by a quarts 
plate (one millimetre thick) on the different rays, and the second line 
gives the product of p by the square of the corresponding w'ave 
length : 


R*y 

n 

c 

I) 

E 

F 

! 0 

P 

If.' 30' 

17^‘24' 

21 '67' 2 

7" 46' 

32°^' 

42 '20' 

pX^ 

7238 

7429 

7511 

7.'i96 

7622 

7841 

essence of turpentine W 

iedemann 

found 




p 1 nr 9' 

14^= 5' 

1 18' 7' 1 

23° 2' 1 

32° 75' 



pV- 1 4890 

4871 

1 5184 1 

5171 i 

6044 



These Uibles show that the rotation is not strictly in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the >vave length, but that the product pA* in- 
creases with the refrangibility of the light. Biot’s Law is accordingly 
only an approximation to the truth (see Art. 33<S). 

254. Rotation produced by Liquids and Vapours. — It was soon 
discovered that many liquids and solutions possess, like quartz, the 
power of rotating the plane of polarisation of a ray transmitted 
through them, but in a much less degree. Th\is a plate of quartz 
1 ram. thick routes the plane of polarisation of the red rays al>out 
"18", while an equal thickness of turpentine ordy produces a rotation 
of a quarter of a degree. 

^ The roUtory power of liquids and va\x)urs is studied by enclosing 
them in a tube through which the polarised light is transmitted. It 
b found that liquids and solutions do not lose their rotatory power 
when diluted with other liquids not possessing this property, and they 
retain it even when in the state of vapour. Biot consequently con- 
cluded that the power possessed by liquids of rotating the plane 0^) 

* 'Biot, Mim. de la premibre Classe de rimtilut, tom, xiii. p. 218, 1818 ; Ann. t 
de Chimie el dt Physique, 1815, etc. This definition of right-handed rotation 
of Biot, which is now nniversally adopted. Tiie op{)Osite convention introduced 
^Henoliol would be quite appropriate from the pliysical standpoint, hut it is 
^epDvenient in practice. ^ ^ ' 
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'polarisation is inherent in the ultimate molecule. In thfl inspect they 
■differ from quartz, wiiich loses its rotatory power Avhen it loses its 
icrystalline arrangement. Thus Sir J. Herschel found that quartz held 
-in solution by potash (liquor of flints) was destitute of rotatory power, 
and the same was observed by Sir D. Brewster with respect to fused 
■quartz. 

> \ ,|t is, perhaps, not surprising that ciystalline substances should, on 
account of some special molecular arrangement, possess rotatory power 
•and affect the propagation of light within the mass in a manner 
depending on the direction of transmission. The loss of this power 
when the crystalline structure is destroyed, as when quartz is fu.sed, 
is consequently an event which would be naturally expected, but the 
possession of it in all directions by fluids and solutions, in which there 
cannot be any special internal arrangement of the mass of the nature 
of a crystalline structure, is not a thing which one would have been 
led to expect beforehand. To Faraday it appeared to be a matter of 
no ordinary difficulty. It must be pointed out that a large number of 
slices of quartz, cut perpendicularly to their axes and suspended in a 
fluid (of about the same index, so as to diminish reflections), and with 
their axes directed at random, should rotate the plane of polarisation. 
This follows from the fact (Art. 252) that reversal of the axis does not 
reverse the sign of rotation. It is just pos.sihle that the light in 
traversing a solution in which the molecules are free to move may, on 
account of some peculiarity of structure, cause the molecules to take 
up some special arrangement, so that the fluid becomes, as it were, 
polarised by the transmission of the light, in a manner somewhat 
analogous to that in which a fluid dielectric is polarised in a field 
of electrostatic force. Experiments made to test this point on a 
column of sugar 165 cms. long were made by Paris and Porter,^ using 
(a) a steady source of light ; {h) a very sliort lived spark. The 
difference in the mean values for the two cases did not amount to 
more than one jwirt in 15,000, The duration of the spark w'as not 
more than 3 x 10'^ seconds. If there was any alteration of position^ 
of the molecules, it must therefore have taken place in less than this 
short interval. 

When two or more liijuids are mixed together their combined 
rotation is often equal to the algebraic sum of the rotations which 
the constituents would produce separately when Ukeii in thicknesses 
proportional to the volumes they occupy in the mixture. This pro- 
perty has been applied to the analysis of comjx)unds contiiining a 
substance which possesses rotatory power and is combined with others 



* Paris and Porter, PhiL Jan. 1914. 
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' . .f 

which are' iiHutral. This important application has been found of 
much industrial value in the analysis of saccharine solutions, and for 
this purpose instruments termed sacchariviekrs have been invented 
(Art. 273, etc.). 

Calling right-handed rotations positive and left-handed negative, 
the rotations produced by a thickness of one decimetre of each of the 
following substances, in the case of red light, are ^ 


Essence of Turpentine - 29” ‘6 

Essence of Seville Orange 

+ 78” *94 

,, Citron 4 55” ‘3 

,, Mint 

-18”*14 

,, Aniseed - 0”‘7 

,, Sassafras 

+ 

,, Lavender f 2” ’02 

,, Rosemary 

+ 3° -29 

,, Fennel +13 16 

,, Carrauay 

+ 6f.°’79 

Solution of Sugar (cane), 

.50 % in water 4 33 *61 


,, Quinine 

6 % in alcohol - 30” 


,, Strychnine 

11% alcohol - 6“ *6 


,, Brucine 

5 % in alcohol - 12” to - 16“ 

,, Morphine 

5 % in soda - IT ‘5 


or yellow light (D) and one 

millimetre thickness wc 

have 

Quartz 21” *67 

Ilyposulphate of Potash 

8” 39' 

Cinnabar .‘12.5® 

. , Lead 

5” 53' 

Chlorate of Soda 3’ '67 

,, Strontnin 

1® 61' 

Bromate ,, 2” *80 

,, Calcium 

2” 9' 


255. Molecular Rotatory Power. — When a substance possessing 
rotatory power is held in solution by a liquid wdiich is inactive, it is 
found that the rotation of the plane of polarisation is proportional to 
the quantity of the active substance traversed by the ray ; that is, the 
rotation is proportional to the number of molecules of the active sub- 
stance per unit volume and to the length of the path of the ray. 
This has given rise to the opinion that the rotatory power is inherent 
in the ultimate molecule, and hence the term molecular rotatory power. 

If unit weight of the solution conUiins a weight w of an active 
* substance, and a weight 1 -t4; of the inactive solvent, and if the 
» specific gravity of the solution be (r, the volume of unit weight will be 
V- l/o-, and the density of the active substance in the sobition will be 

w 

v;or. 

V 

The rotation produced by a thickness t will therefore be 

p — ^ew<T 

where M is a constant which measures the rotation produced by unit 
thickness of a solution containing the active substance in unit density. 
^ The constant M is called the jmlecular rotatory power of the substance. 

If two active substances be mixed, their weights being in the ratk 

* See Verdet, (Euvresj tom. vi. p, 270. 
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; (I - w), the rotation produced by the second will be 
p' ~We(l -w)ff 

where M' is its molecular constant. Hence their combined rotation will be 

p±p' = C(r{}llw±W{l -vj)}. 

The quantity M is found to be not absolutely consUint. In general 
it augments a little as the proportion of the solvent is increased, and 
in the case of the organic alkaloids and their salts marked deviations 
are exhibited. 

Temperature Effect. — The effect of a change of temperature is gener- 
ally to change the molecular rotatory power. In some substances, such 
as essence of oranges and essence of turpentine, the rotatory power is 
diminished by a rise of temperature, while in others, such as quartz 
and chlorate of sodium, it increases with the temperature. 

M. Gernez ^ expresses the molecular rotatory {)ower in the form 
M ~ a -ht - 

where a, />, r arc constants for any given wave length. Thus for the 
essence of oranges and essence of turpentine M. Gernez finds for the D ray 

Esaonce of orange M - - 0'r237/ - 0*000016^'", 

turj)eiitnie M- 36 01 - 0‘004-l37f. 

In the case of quartz the molecular rotatory power may be repre- 
sented between — and 100® by the formula 

Quart/ M ^ M,(I + 0-000M6324/ + 0-0000000329^-) 
where Mq=lM T)5S. 

256. Dispersion of the Planes of Polarisation — Tint of Passage, 

— Since by Biot s third law the rotation is different for the different 
wave lengths, it follows that when white light is used the planes of 
polarisation of the various constituent colours in the transmitted pencil 
will have suffered different amounts of rotation, and consequently, if 
this light be examined by means of a Nicol’s prism, only one of its 
constituents will be quenched, viz. that colour for which the plane of 
polarisation is parallel to the principal plane of the Nicol. The other 
colours will be more or less transmitted acconiing to the position of 
their planes of polarisation. The field will consequently appear 
coloured and the colour will vary as the Nicol is rotated. If the thick- 
ness of the quartz plate does not exceed 5 mm., then for a certain 
positioi^of the Nicol the field possesses a greyish-violet colour, called 
the tint of (named by Biot the fMe sensible). If the Nicol 

be slightly turned from this position the field becomes red, ^ and 
for a rotation in the opposite direction it appears blue. On passing 
^ M. Gornuz, Ann, de I'Ecole jVyrwta/c, \om. i. p. 1. 
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through this position the tiAnsition from red to blue is very r^pldv 
It is accordingly a position attainable with considerable accuracy, . 

\Vhen the tint of passage has been obtained for a quartz plate^ i^e 
principal plane of the Nicol is parallel to the plane of polarisation of 
the greenish-yellow rays, and these rays are consequently quenched by 
the Nicol and absent from the emergent light. This point may be 
tested by submitting the transmitted light to spectroscopic analysis. 
The spectrum will be found to be crossed by a dark band correspond- 
ing to the missing rays. 

Wiien the analyser is placed so as to produce the tint of passage, 
the illumination of the field is a minimum, for the rays corresponding 
to the brightest part of the spectrum are absent and the illumination 
of the field is produced by the less intense parts, viz. the red and violet 
ends of the spectrum. A general expression for the intensity corre- 
sponding to any position of the analyser is easily obtained. Thus if 
the intensities of the various colours in the incident light be I,., !<,, 1^, 
* etc., for the red, orange, yellow, etc., and if the primitive plane of 
polarisation of the light make an angle a with the principal plane of 
the Nicol, then after passing through the quartz they will make angles 
a + a,., a + a,,, etc., where etc., are the angles through which the 
planes of polarisation of the corresponding colours (red, orange, etc.) 
are rotated by the quartz. Hence tlie intensity of the red in the field 
of the analyser will be I,, sin^ (a + a^) with corresponding expressions 
(see Art. 174) for the other colours. The complete expression for the 
illumination will consequently be 

I=:Irsin-(a f ar) + l,8in“(a + ao) +• . . . + Lsiir (a a^). 

257. Relation of Rotatory Power to Crystalline Form. — The 
/ curious fact that some specimens of quartz 
rotate the plane of polarisation to the 
right, while others rotate it to the left, 
was found by Sir J. Ilerschel to be in- 
timately connected with a difference of 
crystalline form. The ordinary form of a 
ipiartz crystal is a six-sided prism topped 
by a six-sided pyramid. The solid angles 
at the junction of the prism and pyramid 
are often absent, and replaced by facets, 
or small secondary planes, whiebuare ob- 
Pig. l^> 2 .-n^gh^tlanded crysui liqucly inclined to the other Taceis of 

-4 OrQlUU-tZ. 11,,., , I 

the crystal, ihe figure shows a nght* 

■ handed quartz crystal: the left-handed variety is like the imagrof 

this one as seen in a vertical mirror. The two varieties iire,saMl W 

, .1 ' '' 
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.be enantiomorphous,^ In the right-handed variety the facets Wn 
over to the right, as indicated by the dotted lines. 

258. Rotation produced in a Magnetic Field — The Faraday Effect. 

—In 1845 Faraday - made the remarkable discovery that isotropic 
dubstancos, more especially those possessing a high refractive power, 
;$uch as heavy glass, may also acquire *the property of rotating the 
l^lane of polarisation when under the influence of powerful magnetic 
force. In Faraday’s experiment the soft iron pole-pieces of an electro- 
magnet were each pierced with a cylindrical hole, and a pencil of 
pl^e-polarised light was transmitted through them, the pole-pieces 
being placed so that the axes of the holes were in the same straight 
line. ^ The direction of this line and the direction of the transmitted 
pencil of light were consequently parallel to the lines of magnetic force 
when the magnet was excited. Between the poles, and in the path of 
%he light, a block of dense glass (silicated borate of lead) was placed, 
and the light was received by an analyser, adjusted so that the field 
was dark.^ On allowing a current to pass in the coils of the magnet, 
a powerful magnetic field was produced and the light reappeared in 
the analyser, but it could be again extinguished by properly turning 
the analyser. This showed that the pencil emerging from the ghiss 
' was still plano-i)olari8ed, but that the plane of })olarisation was rotated 
by the influence of the magnetic field. When the current was 
, reversed the direction of magnetisation was changed, and it was found 
that the direction of rotation of the plane of polarisation, was also 
’ reversed. 

The direction in which the rotation of the plane of polarisation takes 
place is determined by a rule similar to Ampere’s law connecting the 
: direction of the lines of magnetic force encircling an electric current with 
* Sir David Hrowster .subsequently diM OVorrd tlmt the (vndhi/st, or violet quartz, 
is made up of altcnutle hijfrs of right-handed and left-handed qu.ut/. This remark- 
able structure niiiy be traeed in the fnaeture of the mineral, for the wiges of the 
layers crojw aut^ and give to the fracture the umlulating ajqH'aranoe which is pcculiai 
to the mineral. But tlie structure in <[ue.stion is displaved m the most beautiful 
manner when we expose a plate of this .substance to jud-uised light. The colours 
exhibited in |>olarisod liglit likewise reveal the exi.steiice of crystals of quart/ j>ene' 
trating others m various directions, when no stii.a*, or otlier extornal appearances, 
indicate their presence (Lloyd, Wave Theovif of Liyht^ p. 23P). 

, * Faraday, ExperimmUd Rrxtearchcs (xix^’‘ .series), vol. iii. p. 1 ; Phil. Trans., 
1846, p. 1. 

, . * It is difficult to .secure block.s of glaa-s free from internal stres.s, and, as already 

Jtemarked^Art. 220), gloss iu this condition plays in some degree the j)art of a doubly 
refracting cty.stal and “ depolari.ses " the light. It is accordingly important that 
the block of glass used in this experiment shotild be well annealed or else corrected 
in aotno way by a compensating plate. The silicated borate of lead glass softens 
a, temperature below that of boiling oil and can be well annealed. Flint glass 
a more feeble rotatory power, and crown glass is more feeble still. 
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the direction of the current. Thus, as Faraday states it, if a watch be 
placed between the poles of the magnet, so that its face is towards 
the north pole and its back towards the south, then the direction of 
motion of the hands of the watch is the direction of rotation of the 
plane of polarisation ; in other words, to a person looking along a line 
of magnetic force — that is, frorti north to south, or from places of higher 
to places of lower magnetic potential — the rotation is from left to 
right. Or, again, if we regard a line of magnetic force as due to an 
electric current encircling that line, then the direction of rotation is 
the same as the direction in which the current circulates. A rotation 
in this direction is consequently referred to as a jwsiiive rotation. 
When the light passes through the field in a direction parallel to the 
lines of magnetic force the effect is greatest, and when the direction 
of the light is perpendicular to the lines of force there is no rotation 
of the plane of polarisation. 

Faraday’s experiments extended over a vast variety of substances 
which included solids, li(piids, and gases, hut in the latter he was not 
able to observe any decided effect. In many of these experiments 
the electromagnet was dispensed with, and the magnetic field produced 
within a long helix of wire, carrying an electric current, was employed 
instead. By this means the light could be transmitted through a 
great thickness of any transparent substance, placed as a core within 
the helix, and feebly rotating substances could bo examined with more 
effect. In all cases the magnetic field of the solenoid behaved as that 
of the electromagnet, except that with the former the light in the 
field of the analyser .w'as suddenly restored w^hen the current was 
switched on, whereas with the latter the restoration of the light w^as 
more or less gradual. 

In the case of substances in which the induced rotatory pow’er was 
feeble, it was found best to work with the Nicols turned a little from 
the position of complete extinction, so that with no current there was 
a li|tle illumination in the field of the analyser. When the cuirent 
was turned on in one direction this illumination w as increased, whereas 
in the other direction it was diminished, and this change of intensity in 
opposite directions doubled the effect to be observed. * 

* Faraday noticed that the rotation produced by a substance (water) was ap* 
parently unaffected by placing an iron bar within the helix, and tiiat it was the 
same whether it was placed along the axis or near the side of the spiral! It itaa 
also the same whether the substance was enclosed in an iron or a brass tube. When 
water was placed in an iron tube J inch thick, and this tube placed within another 
of the same thickness but a little wider diameter, the rotation was increased. On 
placing these two within a third iron tube the effect diminished, but was still very 
co^iderable. 
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' The property thus induced by the magnetic field is similar to that 
possessed by saccharine solutions and other rotatory substances, in so 
far that a rotation of the plane of polarisation is effected, but there 
is one important difference. In the case of rotatory substances the 
' direction of rotation is the same whatever be the direction of trans- Distinction, 
mission ; that is, if a ray be rotated to the right in passing from one 
end A to the other end B of a crystal of quartz, it will also be rotated 
. to the right in passing from B to A.^ The result is, that if a ray pass 
from A to B, and be then reflected directly back so as to pass from 
B to A, the rotations will neutralise each other, and the ray after the 
double transmission will return polarised in the primitive plane of 
polarisation. This is easily conceived, for if the observer be supposed 
looking in the direction AB, and if the incident ray in passing from 
A to B be rotated to his left (that is, to the right of an observer look- 
. ing in the direction BA who would receive the emergent ray), then 
the reflected ray in returning from B to A will be rotated by an equal 
amount to his right, so that the two will neutralise each other. In 
the Ciise of the magnetic field, however, the direction of the rotation 
depends on the direction of tran.smis8ion, as well as on the nature of 
the medium. If the rotation is to the right in passing from a plaqe 
of higher to a place of lower potential, then it will take place to the 
left when passing from lower to higher. It follows, therefore, that if 
a ray pass from A to B and be then reflected back so as to pass from 
B to A, the rotation of the plane of polarisation will be doubled. In 
the magnetic field the rotation is in the same direction whether we 
conceive the ray as moving from us or towards us, but with a quartz 
crystal, if the rotation be to the right for a ray advancing towards us, 
it will be to the left for one travelling from us. 

This difference in character, of the robition produced by a quartz 
crystal and that effected by a substance placed in a strong magnetic 
field, points to a difference in the nature of the causes which primarily 
induce the rotation." The fact that the roUtion is removed by re- 
traversing a piece of quartz, or any natural rotatory substance, indi 
cates something analogous to a twisted structure in the substance, but 
the doubled effect of the magnetic field seems to indicate that some- 
thing of the nature of a rotation is going on in the field. This 
rotation must be an affection of, or at least depends on, the mattei 
occupyirtg the field, and does not necessarily lead to the conclusior 
that the free ether in a magnetic field is in rototory motion, for the 

^ That ia, to an ob8erv«r receiving the light in both cases. 

^ * If the coil, still carrying the same current, is inverted as well as the direction 
the ray the dilfereuee between the two cases disappears. 
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Faraun/ ouccl la m one direction^ in some substances and in tW. 

opposite direction in others. It is consequently induced by the action 
of the magnetic held on the matter molecules occupying it, the effect ' 
of the magnetic action being to originate something analogous to. a: 
rotation in the matter molecules, and the direction of rotation being^ 
determined by the nature of the matter. 

The rotation is found to be proportional to tlie difference of mag- 
netic potential between the points where the ray enters and leaves thej 
medium. Thus if Vj and V., be the values of these potentials, we have 
for the rotation 

where c is a constjuit (known as Venlet's constant) depending on the 
nature of the medium. It follows, therefore, that the rotation will be 
greatest when the ray travels in the direction of the lines of force, and 
will vanish in directions perpendicular to these lines, while for oblique 
directions it will vary as the cosine of the angle of inclination. 

Since the time of Faraday this rotatory power has been found 
to be impressed on most diamagnetic substances, and it has been 
observed in gases as well as in solids and liquids, by Becquerel, 
Kundt, and others. By reflecting the pencil of light backwards and 
forwards several times through the field, a feeble rotation may be 
much amplified and rendered sensible, for if the ray traverses the 
field n times the rotation will be n times that produced by a single 
passage. 

The results of these experiments prove that most isotropic sub- 
stfinces (including solids, liquids, and gases), when subject to magnetic 
force, rotate the plane of polarisation of the transmitted light in the 
positive direction — the positive direction of rotation being taken, as 
already defined, to be the direction of the Ampercan current producing 
the field. Further, a positive rotation occurs when light is transmitted 
through thin films of magnetic substances such as iron, nickel, and 
cobalt. It is positive also in the case of oxygen (which is magnetic), 
but in the case of a concentrated solution of ferric chloride the rotation 
is negative. The negative rotation of other magnetic salts may be 
recognised by the diminution of the positive roUition of the Bolvent^ 

269. Kerr’s Experlments.--(l) Electrostatic Effect , — After dis- 
covering the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation,. Faraday 
sought for a corresponding effect in substances subjected tJF electro- 
static stress, but without success. This effect was first otterved by 
Dr. Kerr ^ of Glasgow, who found that a dielectric under elfl^tic 

* A. Kundt, Phil. Mag. vol. xviii. p. 327, 1884, 

» J. Kerr, Phil. Mag. vol. 1. pp, 337-446, 1876. 
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stress acquires the double refracting properties of a uniaxai crystal i 
i'which the optic axis is in the direction of the lines of electric fore 
some substances behaving like negative and some like positive crystal 
plass and olive oil and quartz belong to the former class, while bisu 
(phide of carbon, paraffin, oil of turpentine, and resin belong to tl 
latter. 

In glass the effect was well marked, and the experiment was co: 
ducted by drilling two holes in opposite eiuls of a block of tl 
material. Metallic terminals were inserted in these holes and co 
jiected to the electrodes of an induction coil, which possessed 
sparking disUnce of from 20 to 25 cm., and this disUince could 1 
varied at pleasure. Tlie thickness of glass between the terminals w: 
about a quarter of aTi inch clear, and across this space, at right angl 
to the lines of electric force, a pencil of plane-polarised light w 
transmitted. When the induction coil was out of action the trajismitti 
light was plane-polarised and could be extinguished^ by a Nicol pr 
perly adjusted. This position being accurately secured it was foui 
that when the coil was thrown into action, so that the glass was und 
electric stress, the light reappeared in the field of the analysing Nice 
nor could it be again quenched by any rotation of the Nicol in eith 
direction. The light thus becomes elliptically polarised by the dielectr 
and the character of the elliptic vibration may be examined by mea 
of a Babinet's compensittor (Art. 239). 

The effect is regular and best marked when the light crosses t 
lines of force at right angle.s, and the plane of polarisation is inclini 
to them at 45° ; but when the plane of polari.sation is either parall 
or perpendicular to the lines of force there is no effect. The optic 
effect does not attain its full intensity at once, but increases gradual 
from zero to its final state in a.s much as thirty seconds after t 
electric field is excited, and in the same manner the optical effc 
fades away gradually when the electric stress is removed. 

This effect may bo conq)letely compen.sated by a slip of ghuss co 
pressed, or stretched, in the direction of the liives of force (sec A 
2^42), From this it is inferred tliat the effect of the electric acti 
is optically equivalent to compressing the gla.ss in the direction of t 
electric force, tlio gla.*^s acquiring the propertii's of a negative unia> 
. crystal having its axis parallel to the linos of force. The result is 
if the riiolecules of the glass assumed a regular crystalline arrangemc 

^ / * Ih order that extinction .slioiihi Ik? producetl it was found necessary to introdi 
' AlpUte of glass in front of the analyser to ncutraliso the “ dcjwlarising ’’ effeef 

exporimortal block containing tlie terminals. This w«is called the ueutralisi 
' block and ad[ju8tcd by trial. 
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in tbe electric field, and the effect is as good with the alternating 
electrifications produced by an induction coil as with a continued 
electrification of the same strength in one direction produced by a 
frictional machine; the alternating electrifications produce contrary 
electric polarisations, but their actions conspire in arranging the 
molecules. 

If 8 be the relative retardation introduceil between the components 
of the elliptic vibration per unit thickness of the dielectric, Kerr^ 
found 8 to be proportional to the square of the electric force F ; 
that is, 

s=kr- 

where k is a constant depending on the nature of the dielectric, and 
may be either positive or negative. This law contains a result found 
experimentally — namely, that the optical effect is independent of the 
direction of the electric force ; that is, it remains the same when the 
direction of the force is reversed. 

(2) Magnetic Effect . — Shortly after the discovery of the moiiifica- 
tions produced in the optical properties of a dielectric when subject to 
the action of electric force, Dr. Kerr - was led to examine the effects 
produced when plane-polarised light is reflected from the surface of a 
magnetised body, such as the polished pole-piece of an electromagnet. 
In approaching this subject we must remember that when plane- 
polarised light is reflected from the surface of a polished metal the 
reflected light is in general elliptically polarised (Art. 218). There 
are two cases, however, in which the reflected light remains plane- 
polarised — namely, when the light falling upon the surface is polarised 
either in or at right angles to the plane of incidence — and in these two 
cases the reflected light can be extinguished by the an.alysing Nicol. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that light polarised in the plane of incidence 
falls upon the polished pole-piece of an electromagnet (which, for the 
present, is unmagnetised), and that the rcflectcfl pencil is received oy 
an analyser placed in the position of complete extinction. If the mag- 
netising current be now turned on the illumii\ation is observed to 
reappear in the field of the analyser, and thi.s ciinnot be extinguished 
by rotating the analyser in either direction. The reflected light is 
consequently not plane-polarised. Extinction, however, may bo pro- 
duced by introducing a compensating strip of strained glass into the 
path of the light, and this shows that the reflected beam is elliptically 
polarised. 

This is the new fact discovered by Dr. Kerr, and is described by 

^ J. Kerr, Phil. Mag. vol. ix. p. 157, 1880. 

2 J. Kerr, PhU. Mag. vol. iii. p. 321, 1877 ; and vol. v. p. 161, 1878. 
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him as a rotation of the plane of polarisation, thus : “ When plane- 
polarised light is reflected regularly from either pole of an electro- 
magnet of iron, the plane of polarisation is turned through a sensible 
angle in a direction contrary to the nominal direction of the magnetis- 
ing current; so that a true south pole^ of polished iron, acting as a 
reflector, turns the plane of polarisation right-handedly.” 

The arrangement of the app;iratus is shown in Fig. 193 . The 
source of light was a paraffin flame S, placed at a distance of one foot, 
or less, from the polished polar surface. Close to the flame came the 
polarising Nicol P, through which the light passed in a horizontal 
direction and fell upon the pole of the magnet, inclined so that the 
atigle of incidence could be varied at pleasure. At a few inches from 
the pole the reflected light was received by the analyser A, the Nicols 
being adjusted so that complete extinction was secured when the pole 
was unmagnetised. In 
order to obtiiin any 
optical effect it was 
found necessary to 
secure intense con- 
centration of magnetic 
force upon the reflect- 
ing surface at the 
point of incidence of 
the light. For this purpose a block of soft iron, W (one of the several 
pole-pieces of the magnet), about two inches square and three inches 
long, was planed off’ at one end into a blunt w^edge with a well-rounded 
edge. This wedge, called the submagntiy was placed over the centre The sub- 
of the reflecting polo, resting on two splinters of hard wood so as to 
leave a narrow chink throughnvhich the light passed, the width of the 
chink being abovit of an inch. With this arrangement an intense 
concentration of magnetic force is produced in that piirt of the field 
which is utilised optically, the lines of force being sensibly perpen- 
dicular to the reflecting surface. 

In the greater part of his experiments I>r. Kerr (as recommended 
by Faraday) first adjusted the Nicols to perfect extinction, and then 
turned the analyser through a very small angle, so that the light was 
faintly restored in its field. The magnetising current was then switched 
on, and the illumination in the field of the analyser was observed to 
increase or decrease according to the direction of the current. Within 
the limits of his experiments, which included incidences varying from 
O'’ to 80 '’, Dr, Kerr fo\ind that the rotatory effect of reflection from 

^ By a true south pole is here meant the north -seeking pole of a magnet. 
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magnetised iron was negative ; that is, in a, direction opposite to that 
of the magnetising current. ^ 

Subsequently Professor Kundt ^ extended the experiments to 
incidences ranging between O'’ and 90°, and be found that the 
dirfiction and amount of the rotatory effect depended not merely oh 
the angle of incidence, but also on whether the plane of polarisation 
was parallel or perpendicular to the plane of incidence. When fh^ 
light was polarised in the plane of incidence the direction of rotation 
was found to be the same for all angles of incidence, and opposed to 
the Amperean molecular currents of the reflecting magnet. On the 
other hand, when the light was polarised at right angles to the plaice 
of incidence, then the direction of rotation was the same as that of t(|l 
Amperean current for angles of incidence between 0° and 80 but in 
the opposite direction fw incidences between 80° and 90°. In both 
cases the roUtion reached a maximum at ;in incidence of about 65 . 
Further, it was found that iron exhibited an anomalous rotational 
dispersion, the red rays suffering a larger rotation than the blue by 
reflection from a magnet us well as by transmission through a 
magnetised film of iron. 

In order to examine the case of normal incidence Dr. Kerr found 
it necessary to modify the appiiratus, as shown in Fig. 194. The 

weclg<‘-shaped submagnet of Fig. 
193 was dispensed with and 
replaced by a block of soft iron 
rounded at one end into the 
frustum of a cone. A small 
conical hole was drilled through 
the centre of this block, am! it 
wtis then placed directly over 
the ccFitre of the polar surface, 
with its axis vertical, as shown 
in Fig. 197, the block lasing 
sepFirated from the pole of the 
magnet by a wudo ring of writ- 
ing paper. Above the bIock*|^' 
thin plate of glass C was placed, on which the hori/.onUil beam of Hght 
from the polariser fell at an angle of 45", and was reflected vertically 
downwards through the hole in the iron block. This beam, after 
suffering direct reflection at the surface of the pole, returned vertically) 

and passed in iwirt through the plate C into the analyser A placed in 

*“ 

* Kundt, Berlin, Hitzungsberichle, July 10, 1884 ; Phil, Mag. voK 
308, 1884. 
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iosition to receive it. The results obtained with this form of apparatus 
tfo Complicated by the introduction of the glass plate C, for if any Glass pUie^ 
‘Otation occurs the light returning from the magnet to the plate will 
>x|ierience a further rotation during refraction thiough the plate, as 
ixplained in Art, 211 , This disturbing effect of the plate seems to 
lave been first recognised and allowed for by Professor Kundt. 

^ In the foregoing experiments the lines of force are perpendicular 
tO the reflecting surface, and to complete the investigation Dr. Kerr 
ixamincd also the effect when the reflector is magnetised parallel to Force 
ts surface. For this purpose the electromagnet was placed ^ 

ipon a table, and a rectangular bar of soft iron, one of whose sides was 
alrefully planed and polished, was placed across the poles of the electro- 
nagnet, with the plane of its polished face vertical (the plane of the 
mper being horizontal), as shown in Fig. 1 95. 

With this arrangement, in which the magnetic force is approxi- 
rhately parallel to the reflecting surface, it was found that when the 
light was polarised in 
incidence 
the rotation 

was — is, 

to 

current, 
produce 
— for 

all angles of incidence ; 

while for light polarised at right angles to the plane of incidence the 
rotation was negative for incidences between 90'“ and TS"", vanished 
at 75°, changed sign there, and remained positive for all angles of 
incidence between 7 5 ' and zero. 

The particular case of perpendicular incidence on the side face was 
examined, and it was found that no optical eftVet was produced whether 
the plane of ix)larisatit)n coincided with the direction of magnetisation 
or made an angle with it. From this it appears that there is no 
magneto -optic effect when the plane of the wave front is parallel to 
the lines of magnetic force. 

The opticMil effect produced when light is reflected at the surface of 
a magnetised substjmee may bo brought into harmony with that pro- 
duced by transmission through subsUnccs placed in a magnetic field, 

' d)y the supposition that the light during reflection penetrates a thin 
; film of the reflecting pole, and siiflbrs roUition within the substance 
traversing the film, TJiis point of view has been worked out by 
:^ 4 ^fe 8 Sor Kundt, who examined the light reflected from the second 
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face of a glass plate. The faces of the plate were not parallel, but 
inclined at an angle, so that the light reflected from the first face was 
well separated from that which penetrated the j)late, and, after suffering 
reflection at the second face, emerged again through the first. This 
twice refracted and once reflected beam was examined when the block 
of glass was placed upon the poles of an electromagnet with the lines 
of force parallel to the reflecting face, and it was found that when the 
incident light was polarised in the plane of incidence the emergent 
light was rotated in the positive direction for all angles of incidence, 
but that wlien the incident light was polarised at right angles to the 
plane of incidence the rotation was negative from normal incidence 
up to the polarising angle (56''*4), and was positive from the polarising 
angle to grazing incidence. 

That a change of sign should occur at the polarising angle in the ^ 
ease of light polarised at right angles to the plane of incidence, and 
not in the case of light |K)larise<l in the plane of incidence, is indicated 
theoretically by the formulae of Art. 211. 

The mathematical investigation, and the explanation of the elliptic 
[wlarisation in these experiments on the basis of Maxwell’s theory, have 
been given by FitzGerald ^ and others. The rotatory effect discovered 
by Faraday when light passes along the lines of magnetic force, and 
:he doubly refracting effect discovered by Kerr when light is trans- 
mitted across the lines of electric force, agree in this respect, that they 
30th depend upon the presence of matter in the field ; they both vary 
n sign according to the nature of the substance occupying the field, 
ind they do not occur in the free ether. 

260. Zeeman Effect. — The influence of a magnetic field upon the 
requency of light vibrations was first demonstrated by Zeeman ^ in 
[896. He observed that when sodium light was subjected to a powerful 
magnetic force the spectroscopic lines appeared to broaden, returning 
it once to their original width when the magnetic force wa.s removed, 
jorentz pointed out that, on his theory of light vibrations being due to 
he vibrations of electric charges or small electrically charged particles, 
he light should be circularly polarised at its edges when looked at 
ilong the lines of force ; while, if the light were viewed across the 
ines of force, the edges would be plane-polarised in a plane parallel to' 
he lines of force, and the centre of the line would be plane-polarised 
n a plane perpendicular to the lines of force. Zeeman found that 
hese conclusions were verified by his experiments. Thus he placed 

^ G. F. FitzGerald, rhil. Tram., 1880, pt. ii. p. 691. 

* Phil. Mag. (5), vol. xliii. p. 226, March 1897 ; vol. xliv. p. 56, July 1897 ; 
md vol. xlv. p. 179, February 1898. 
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an electromagnet, with bored pole-pieces, with the axis of the holes in 
line with the centre of a concave grating. Between tlie grating and 
the eye-piece he pLaced a quarter- wave plate and a Nicol so as to 
extinguish right-handed circularly polarised light and found that, on 
viewing the spectrum of a sodium flame placed between the poles of 
the electromagnet, a reversal of the current of the electromagnet caused 
the sodium line to move in the focal plane of the eye-piece : the visible 
edge of the line for one direction of current becoming the quenched 
edge for the reversed current. 

Later Zeeman observed that when the blue cadmium line, obtained 
by sparking between cadmium electrodes in a strong magnetic field, 
was observed along the lines of forces, it appeared as a double line, 
the two lines being circularly polarised in opposite directions. When 
it was looked at in a direction at right angles to the lines of force, 
through a Nicol, it apj)eared as a double line with a central dark line, 
or as a narrow bright line according as the Nicol was turned so as to 
extinguish light plane-polarised perpendicularly to the lines of force, 
or in the horizontal plane through the lines of force. He obtained 
similar results for other lines, and measured the displacements due to 
the magnetic field by photographing their spectra. 

Preston^ did much valuable work in this connection, and was the 
first to observe and photograph the distinct tripling of the lines when 
viewed perpendicularly to the lines of force. He also showed that 
more complicated eflccts are produced by a magnetic field upon spectral 
lines, some lirics appearing as triplets, others as quartets or doublets, 
others again appearing as six or even nine distinct lines. He also 
indicated the division of the spectral lines of a substance into groups 
according to their behaviour in a magnetic field, and found that these 
groups corresponded with the series of Kayser and Runge. His 
measurements led him to the conclusion that the corresponding lines 
of the natural groups into which ^a given spectrum resolves itself 
possess the same value of ^A/A-, A being the wave length and 5A the 
difference in wave length of tlie side lines due to a given field, and 
that further this value is the sjime for corresponding lines in homo- 
logous spectra of diftereut substances. 

^ Loren tz supposed that light vibrations are due to the vibrations 
of electrically charged bodies of definite mjiss, called electrons. These 
vibrations may be resolved along and perpendicular to the lines of 
force. The component along the line of force will be unaflected by 
the magnetic force, aiid will give rise to plane-polarised light when 

* Preston, PhU. Mag, (6), vol. xlv. p. 325, April 1898; Sci, T’^ww. Hog, Dtibl. 
Soe, vol^vl. (Series 11.), p. 885, vol. vii. (Series II.), p. 7. 
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i>8erv6d across tb^ lines of force, )but will not produce any light effect 
i the direction of the lines of 'force. The components in the plane 
erpendicular to the lines of force may be regarded as two circular 
vibrations of the same period in opposite directions, but the periods, 
of the electrical charges revolving in circles in planes pei^endicular 
to the magnetic force will be altered by this force, one being retarded 
and the other accelerated. A spectroscope of sufficient resolving power 
should therefore give two lines of light, circularly polarised in opposite 
^ directions, when the light is observed along the lines of force, but 
when the light is observed perpendicularly to the lines of force, these 
circular vibrations are seen end on, and give two plane-polarised lines, 
the component parallel to the lines of forces giving the centre line of 
the triplet plane-polarised in a perpendicular piano to the plane of 
polarisation of the outside ptiir. 

This elementiiry presentation of the theory suffices to account for 
what may be called the normal doublet and triplet produced by the 
magnetic field. In 1891 G. Johnstone Stoney ^ had published a theory 
to account for double lines in the spectra of gases from the considera-^ 
tion of the orbital motions of electrons being subject to perturbations. 
The magnetic field furnishes a cause for such perturbations, and Preston 
applied the consideration of these perturbations to explain the more 
complicate<l types of multiple lines produced by the magnetic field. 

FitzGerald- drew attention to the connection between the Faraday 
rotation of the plane of polarisation of light and the Zeeman effect. 
The magnetic field causes the frequency of vibration of the electron to 
be different according to the sense in which it is rotating ; that is, 
according to the character of the circularly polarised light which it is 
producing. It follows that the absorption of molecules in a magnetic 
field will be different for light circularly [lolarised in opposite senses. 

' Hence, according to modern theories of dispersion, the di8j)cr8ion of 
the medium will be different, and therefore the velocities of beams of 
‘oppositely circularly polarised light through the medium will be 
different, and hence a beam of plane-polarised light will have its plane 
of j)olarisation rotated by a substance in a magnetic field. 

261. Division of a Plane>Polarised Ray into two Circularly 
Polarised Rays, — The first theoretical interpretation of the phenomenil 
of rotatory polarisation was given by Fresnel on the hypothesis thiit 
a rectilinear vibration may be regarded as the resultant of two opposite 
circular vibrations (see Art. 48, Ex. 2). According to this theoiy ft 


* Trans, Roy. Dubl. Soc. vol. iv. p. 563. Sec also Urraor, Phil. May. {b); ypl^{ 
xliv. p. 603, December 1897. ^ 

' * FitzGerald, Proc. Roy. Soc. voL Ixiii. March 1898 j Collected Papertf . 
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plane-polan'sed ray may be regarded as the resultant of two opposite ' 
circularly polarised rays. If this bo so a plane-polarised ray in passing 
through any substance may be decomposed into two others circularly^ 
polarised in opposite senses, which may or may not be propagated 
with the same velocity, according to the nature of the substance. If 
they travel with the same velocity then at emergence they will com- 
bine again into a plane-polarised ray, polarised in the same plane as 
before transmission, but if the opposite circular viljrations travel with 
different velocities then at emergence one will have suffered a retarda- 
tion relatively to the other with the effect, as we shall presently show; 
that the piano of polarisation of the emergent beam will be inclined 
to the primitive plane of polarisation, and the rotation will be 
accounted for. 

To test this point, and {»lace it beyond doubt that this decomposi- 
tion in reality occurs, and is not a result of the mere manipulation of 
forpfiuhe, Fresnel devised the following experiment. Several prisms of 
quartz, alternately right-handed and left-handed, were arranged in 
the shape of a parallelopipcd so as to form an achromatic combina- 
tion. Thus in Fig. llMl the pi isms ABC and BED are right-handed 
while BCD and DEF arc left-handeil, ami 
to the faces AE 
and (JF. Now plaiie-polariscd ray 
[mssing through (piartz in the direction of 
the axis really divided into two opposite 
circular vibrations which travel with 
different velocities, then on reaching 

the interface BC the quicker ray in ABC ^^ill be the slower in 
BCD and ch’. vemi, and conse(|uently at the face BC one ray will 
be deviated from the normal and the other towards it. There 
will thus bo a separation of the rays which will be augmented at 
the faces BD and DE, so that by sufficiently increasing the number 
of prisms the separation should be rendered \isible. Fresnel found 
that this was the case, that two emergent pencils were presented, 
and that both were circularly polarised.^ 

262. Rotation of the Plane of Polarisation by Retardation of a 
^Circular Component. — Having shown that a plane-polarised ray may 
be decomposed into two opposite circularly polarised rays, it is easy 
to show that the effect of introducing a relative retardation between 
the circular vibrations is to rotate the plane of polarisation. Thus 

^ The .same results follow with ordinary light. In fact, the oxi^eriment was 
first devised to show the double refraction of uniwlariscd light (Fresnel, (EtmtSf 
748* etc.). 
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if two particles M and M' (Fig. 197) describe the same circle in opposite 
directions starting from the same point Y, it is clear that their velocities 
parallel to OY will be equal and in the same direction, while their 
velocities perpendicular to OY will be equal but oppositely directed. 
Hence if the two motions be simultaneously impressed on the same 
molecule its velocity parallel to OY, at any instiint, will be double that 
of M or M', and its velocity perpendicular to OY will be zero, so that 
it will simply vibrate backwards and forwards along the line OY with 
an taplitude of excursion equal to twice the radius of the citple. 

Now let us suppose that one of the circular vibrations is, by any 
cause, relatively rettirded so that when M travels round the circle to 
Y the other has not yet reached it, but has attained a position M' 
(Fig. 198) at an angle S from M. Draw OP bisecting the angle MOM". 
If the two circular vibrations now move with the same velocity (which 
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Fig. 197. Fig V)S 

will be the case when the light emerges from the active substance) the 
two particles will cross at P, and their combined motions impressed on 
a single molecule will cause it to vibrate along the line OP. Thus if 
the original vibration in the incident plane-polarised light be parallel 
to OY, and if one of its circular components be retarded relatively to 
the other, by transmission through quartz, or otherwise, the plane of 
polarisation of the emergent light will be inclined to that of the in- 
cident light at an angle p given by the equation 

where 8 is the relative phase retardation. 

The same result may be arrived at very easily by means of the 
equations of the vibration. The incident vibration y = 2a sin w/ is 
equivalent to the two opposite circular vibrations 

Xi=aco»ut, yi=^uH\n<at, (left-handed) 

a^=-aco8w^, y^^asmut, (right-handed) 

and if the latter pair be accelerated in phase with respect to the 
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former by an amount 8 the equations of the transmitted vibrations 
may be written in the form 

£ri = aco8w<, y, =rtsinw<, 

a’M = - a cos (ci>< + 5), 2/2 — ^ + ^)* 

Consequently we have for the transmitted vibration 

, I a;=. a cos w/ - a cos (w/ + 5) — 2a sin 43 

y = (t sin u)t + a sin (w/ 5) — 2a cos ^5 sin (a>/ -i \b). 

These are two perpendicular vibrations of the same phase, which there- 
fore compound into a resultant rectilinear vibration, making an angle 
p with the axis OY, which is determined by the equation 

tan p = r/y = tan ^5. 

Therefore, as before, p- ^8. 

An expression for the rotation p may be easily found in terms of 
the wave lengths of the circular components. For if X, and be the 
wave lengths of the circular components in the quartz, then if c be 
the thickness of the crystalline plate we have 

where rq and /q numbers of vibrations executed by the two 

components during transmission. The relative phase acceleration of 
the two components on emerging from the plate is consequently 

5 = 27r(7ii - = "O’ 

Hence the expression for the rotation is 

In the case of Iceland spar and other uniaxal crystals both niys travel . 
with the same velocity in the direction of the axis. In such substances 
we have Aj = A.,, and no rotation of the plane of polarisation is pro- 
duced. In (piartz, on the other hand, the \vave surface consists, as is Wave 
usually assumed, of a sphere and a concentric spheroid, but they do 
not touch. The radius of the sphere is greater than the major axis of quurti. 
the spheroid, so that the latter is entirely enclosed within the former 
and Aj is not equal to Ag. This difference in wave length is much 
smaller than the vlifference between the corresponding indices and the 
extraordinary index, so that for many purposes the crystal may be 
considered as having two chief indices only. 

Experiment shows that p is approxiin.ately proportional ^ to I/A- ; 
we therefore conclude that 1/Aj- I/A.^ is approximately proportional 

> Infact, if\a=Xi + 6Xi. l/Xj - l/Xa=6X,/X,a 
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0 l/A’*. The formula for the rotation may then be written in the 

Ke 

where e is the thickness of the substance passed through, X the wav^ 
length of the light in air, and k a constant depending on the nature oj 
the substance. J 

263. Decomposition of a Rectilinear Vibration into two opposite 
Elliptic Vibrations— Oblique Transmission through Quartz.— It has 
been seen in the foregoing articles that two circular vibrations of the 
same amplitude and opposite senses compound into a rectilinear vibra- 
tion, and conversely, it has been proved by experiment that a penci 
of plane-polarised light is actually divided into two opposite circularl) 
polarised beams by transmission through quartz in a direction paralle. 
to the optic axis of the crystal. 

From a mathematical point of view, however, the circular com- 
ponents have no particular claim to be regarded as the only legitimate 
. constituents of a plane-polarised ray. A rectilinear vibration may be 
the resultant of a variety of systems of constituents, which may be 
rectilinear, or elliptic, or other than elliptic, instead of circular. Thus 
he rectilinear vibration 

’ x = a cos wt 

8 mathematically eriuivalent to the two opposite elliptic vibrations 

x^-(n - k')cos(t)t, y^-b Hin (wt ^ 

Xj = cos y-> = - ^ si n ( ut i <5 } , 

or these, when added together, yield the original vihration. The 
ihoice of components must therefore he settled hy experiment, and 
Fresnel’s experiment (Art. 261) marks the circular components as tho^ 
jroper constituents when light is transmitted through «|uartz in 
iirection of the axis. 

In directions inclined to the axis of thecrystal, howevcr,it was shown , 
in 1 83 1 by Sir G. B. Airy ‘ that the decomp(3sition must he regarded 
slliptic, the ellipse liecoming a circle in the pirticular civse of transmission 
parallel to the optic axis. Thus when a plane-polarised ray is transmitted 
through rock-crystal in a direction inclined to the axis, it is divide^ 
into two others which are elliptically polarised j the elliptic vibrat^ha 
in the 'two being in opposite directions, and their greater axes coin- 
siding in direction with the principal plane and the perpendicular plktoe 
respectively. Thus the major axis of one elliptic vibration coincidi^ 
in direction with the minor axis of the other, as in Fig. 199. 

* G. B. Airy, Trans, Cambridge Phil. Soc. /o\. iv. pp. 77, 199, 
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ratio of tho axes is the same in both, but varies with the inclination ^ 
^of the ray to the optic axis, being equal to unity parallel to the 
optic axis, and to zero for directions perpendicular to it — the 
(elliptic vibration including the circle and right line as particular 
Teases. Thus a circularly polarised ray may pass through quartz 
Hh the direction of the optic axis 
^without alteration, a plane - polarised 
ray may do so in the perpendicular 
direction, and a given elliptic ray in 
any intermediate direction. 

The phenomena pre.sented by oblique 
transmission through quartz have all 
been explained satisfactorily by Airy 

on the assumption of this special decomposition, together with the 
supposition that one of the components is retarded relatively to the 
other during transmission. 

In order to express this conveniently we shall take the initial 
r rectilinear vibration to be of the form 

.f* -{1 f I'-) cos wf. 

It is evident that this may he replaced by the components 

Xi — cos w/, Vi = sin w/, 

.r., -A:“cos cv/, j/.j— -A' sin wf, 

md these components are of the form rcipiired by Airy's theory, for 
-hey are elliptic, of opposite signs, and such that the major axis of 
jne coincides with the minor axis of the other while the ratio of the 
axes is the same in both. 

Now if the components (j.^, y.j) be retarded by an amount S 
relatively to the components (.rj, the equations of the emergent 
vibration will be 

.c, = (‘(»s (of, »/, = A- sin (vf, 

5), i /,2 - - A: sin {lot \ 5). 

'Therefore for their resultant we have 

.r — co.s ut + A~ cos {u}( f 5) = A cos (w/ <f>) 

A'l , ... 1 . sin 5 

A*-— 1 ^ 2Ar“cos3 i A-^ aiul tan 0 — , ,• 

’ ^ 1 + A-^ cos 5 

y = A: sill u}t - k sin (w/ ■{ 5) = B cos {wt -f f) 

B^= 4A*^ sin*-* ^5,^ nnd tan 0=tan ^5. 

n^’^~;^^the vibrations are circular, and we have This 

.applies ti> the case of propagation parallel to the axis. 

s-v^\ f *■ - \ ■ 


where 


Similarly 

^^here 


(> \ 
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S|64. General Formula*— When convergent plane-polarised light 
is transmitted through a thin plate of quartz cut perpendicularly to 
the axis, and then examined by means of an analyser, the isochromatic 
curves obtained exhibit some remarkable peculiarities which are 
not presented in the case of crystals which do not 
possess rotatory power. To determine these pecu- 
liarities it becomes necessary to obtain an expression 
for the intensity in the field of the analyser when 
the light traverses the quartz plate in a direction 
oblique to the axis. 

Let the incident light be plane-polarised, and 
Fig. 2 f)o. jgj. Qp 200) be parallel to the principal plane 

of the polariser, OX and OY to the directions of vibration in the 
crystal Then if the angle POX = a, the incident vibration, being 
parallel to OP by Fresnel’s theory, will give components of ampli- 
tudes a cos a and a sin a parallel to OX and OY respectively. 

Writing a = 1 + A*-, the vibration .r = (1 + k-) cos a cos wt parallel to 
OX may be replaced by the two opposite elliptic vibrations 



//, = cos a sin w/ ) 
y.,- cos a sin ut)' 


( 1 ) 


.>•, = cos a cos w/, 

^ cos a cos (Jit, 

in which the ratio of the axes of one is equal to the ratio of the axes 
of the other, but the minor axis of one is in the direction of the major 
axis of the other, as indicated in Fig. 199. So also the vibration 
y = (I 4- k-) sin a cos b)t parallel to OY may be replaced by the elliptic 
vibrations 


x\-k uft, J/', = sin a cos ) 

y.^ = - k sin a siii ut, y\ := sin a cos i ’ 


( 2 ) 


In passing through the crystal one (the left-handed, say) of the 
elliptic vibrations is retarded on the other by an amount 8, so that on 
smergence the vibrations (1) are of the form 


=: COS a cos y, = k co.s a si n wt t 

cos a cos {u}t - o), 3 / 2 “ " ^ ® ®i^ - 5) /’ 


md equations (2) become 

/i = At sin a sin {ut - 5), 
y^- - sin a sin ut, 


y'i = sin a cos {ut - 6) \ 
k- Hina con ul J 


(a) 


(4) 


Hence if the principal plane of the analyser OA makes an angle 
with OX, we^have for the vibration in that plane 

Y = (a;, + 4- x'l + x\i) cos ^ 4 (yj 4- 4 y\ 4 y'^) si n 

from which the general expression for the intensity in the field of 
analyser may be obtained. Let us first consider the case in wfiich the 
Niwls are crossed. 
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266 . Ificols Crossed. — In the particular case in which the polariser 
and analyser are crossed we have /? - a = 90°, and the calculation be- 
comes much simplified. Thus the vibration in the principal plane of 
the analyser is 

’ Y = (^1 4- 1/2 + y\ + y\) COB a.-{xy + »’2 + J‘.\ + X.,) sin a 

= 2k sin ^5 cos {uit - i5) + (1 - X;-) sin 2a sin A5 sin [ut - |5). 

Hence the intensity is given by the e<juation 

I = {4F + ( 1 - siir 2a} si n- i 5. ( 1 ) 

When the incident light is a parallel beam, and the thickness of 
the plate uniform, the directions of vibration (^X and OY will he the 
same at all points of the plate, so that a remains constant as well as S. 

The colour and intensity will therefore be the same at all points unless 
the plate possesses irregular structure. 

With a convergent beam on the other hand 8 will increase as we 
proceed along any radius vector drawn from the centre of the field. 

Further, the two directions of vibration w'ithin the plate for a ray 
incident at any point X will be along and perpendicular to OX, as 
explained in Art. 228 , so that these directions vary as X rotates 
around the centre 0. The angle a wdll consequently not l)e constant, 
and in the foregoing formula for the intensity it will play the part of 
the dii’ection angle to the radius vector drawn to the point X, at which 
the intensity is expressed. Hence, in general, as X moves over the 
face of the crystal the intensity will vary by reason of the variations 
of a]as well as those of <l For direc- 
tions slightly inclined to the axis, 

^ = 1, and we have approximately 

1-4 sin- U. (2) 

Consequently in the neighbourhood 
of the optic axis the intensity <lc- 
pends only on the value of 8, and as 
8 will be diflercTit for the ditlerent 
colours, it follows that when white 
light is used the central spot will be 
coloured and will not be crossed by 
any uncolourcd lines. 

In directions considerably inclined to the axis, we have approxi- 
mately ^ = 0, and the expression for the intensity becomes 

I - sin’^ 2a sin- hS. (3) 

THo tolhp sin 2a gives rise to a dark rectangular cross (Fig. 201) Cross au< 
, corresponding to a = 0° and a = 90°, while the term sin- ^8 produces 
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a system of concentric circular rings, as in the case of 
uniaxal crystal, altornlitely dark and bright when mon^rpii^tiQ^ 
light is used, but with white light they will be iris-coloured, .TK^ 
pattern presented in the field consequently consists of a cross; together] 
with a system, of coloured rings surrounding a central spot of tipi' 
depending on the thickness of the plate. ‘ 

It should be observed that the intensity, as expressed by formul^^ 
(1), will vanish only when 5 is zero, or a multiple of Jtt, and for thi^; 
r^^pn the dark cross of the j)attcrn is not black. The illumi nation -is^ 
simply least along the directions a = 0 and a = Jr, etc., and greatest’ 
along the lines a = |r and a = }r, etc. Near the centre of the field k is 
sensibly equal to unity, and the intensity givei\ hy eejuation (2) is th6 
same in all directions around the centre. The dark cross consequently, 
does not begin to appear imtil we recede to some distance from the, 
centre, and its arms do not completely interrupt the rings in any; 
region. They merely .approach blackness at a considerable distance, 
from the centre where k is sensibly equal to zero, and where the^ 
intensity is given l)y e(|uation (3). 

, In the case of uniaxal non-roUiting crystals the cross is black and 
traverses the centre of the field, as shown in Fig. 179. This happensv 
because the ordinary and extraordinary waves travel with the same 
velocity in the direction of the optic axis, and consequently 8 is zero* 
at the centre of the field. In the Ctase of rotating crystals, however, 
the two waves travel with different velocities, even in the direction of 
the optic axis. According to Airy’s theory the two sheets of the wave 
surface do not touch each other in a roUitijig crystal. The radius of 
';,he sphere in (piartz is greater than the greatest axis of the spheroid, 
10 that the latter is contained within the former, and a.s a consequence 
i is not zero at the centre of the field. Now in the case of a non- 
•otating crystal the, expression for 6 at a distance r from the centre is 
p. 426) of the form ^-mr- where m is a constant depending on the 
lature of tiie plate. Hence in the case of a rotating plate the retarda- 
;ioii is of the form 

^0 ^cing the retardation at the centre of the field where r - 0. By- 
yt. 253 it follows that 5^, varies inversely as )C\ so that S; is 
unction of the wave length and will not vanish simultaneourf/fRI^ 
;he various colours. For this reason when white light is used the^ 
lentral spot is never black but coloured, with a tint which depegd 
ipon the thickness of the plate. As in the case of a non^roh 
date ,the difference between the squares of the radii of ,twj 
^cutive rings is constant for light of a given wave lengtl^ 


md noii- 
x>tstiug 
ntystals 



oi the radii are no longer proportional to the natural 

■ - 

5^4 When the princii)al plane of the polariscr is parallel to that of the 
^^jrser, the complementary pattern is exhibited. In this case /9 = a, 
ind the vibration is 

Y = (^i + x.^ + ./-'j •} y.,) (‘03 a -} (y, + 7/a y'l I l/y sin a. 

Seinco we find 

i'< . r - (H- F)- - { U“ i (1 - F)’ sin- 2a}siir- A5, 


in expression wliioli might have been written down from tlio value bi 
I ..with the consideration that I and V must be complementary, and that 
the amplitude of the incident light was taken equal to (I + k-). 

, If a doubly refracting rhomb be used as analyser, I and T repre 
jent the intensities of the extraordinary and ordinary images re 
ipectivoly. 

To obtain these effects experimenUdly the ap])aratus previously 
lescribed in Fig. 176 should l)e employed and the slice placed at S. 

' 266 . General Expression for the Intensity.^ — When the principal 
planes of the Nicols are inclined to each other, the calculation of the 
Intensity becomes more complicated. 

Substituting from equations (3) and (4) of Art. 26 4 wc have 


Y = cos {cos (cos a 4 cos a cos d- k sin a siii 5) 

+ sin (*;/ (A'- co.s a sin 5 - A- sin a “i- A* sin a cos 5 '} 
•fsin /y{co.s (Jit (A cos a sin 5 A*^ sin a + sin a cos 5) 

•f sin utt (k cos a - Acos a cos d I- sin a sin 5i} . 

'A^riting this in the form 

Y Acosujf ^ 

the intensity is given by the equation 


where 


I = A-f IV“ 


A~ cos (cos a -I- fy cos a cos 5 - A sin a sin 5) 

+ sin fi (A* cos a sin 5 + A*^’ sin a -i- sin a cos 5) 
= A*^ (sin a sin jS + cos a cos (i cos 5) - A* sin (a - /i) sin 5 

+ cos a cos p f sin a sin cos 5, 


.ana 

B = co8j3(A"^cosasin 3 - 2AHin asiir ^5) 

+ sin p (sin a sin 5 + 2A cos a sin- ^3^ 
;aA*C 08 ttcos/y 8 iii 3 - 2Asin (a-^)sin-i3 t sin a sin /S sin 3. 

'i^quaring and adding these expressions, we find that I may be writtei 
form 

I = LA' MA-» + NA-^-MA + L. 


^^e«fnote by G. Quesneville, Comptes renduSf exxi. pp. 522-524, 1885. 
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The coefficient of is ^ 

L = (sin a sin /3 + cos a cos ^ cos fi)** + cos- a cos^ jS sin® 5 
= sill® a sin® jS + cos® a cos® jQ ^ 2 sin a cos a sin cos /3 cos 5 
= cos® (a - jS) - sin ‘2a sin 2§ sin® ^5, 

and the term independent of k is at once seen to have the same value. 
Seeking the coefficient of P we have 

M 2 (sin a sin /3 + cos a cos fi cos 5) sin (a - /3) sin 5 

4 cos a cos sin (a - (i) sin 5 sin® ^5 
~ 2 (sin a sin /i + cos a cos /9 cos 5 -f- 2 cos a cos /J sin® i5) sin (a - j3) sin 5 
=r 2 sin (tt - fi) cos (a - /3) sin 5 
= 8111 2 (a-- iS) sin 5, 

and we obtain the same expression for the coefficient of k. 

Finally the coefficient of I- is 

N = 2 i sin a sin ,8 + cos a cos ^ cos 5) (cos a cos f sin a sin ^cos5) 

+ sin® \a - 8) sin® 3 f 2 sin a cos a sin cos sin® 3 + 4 sin® (a - fi) sin* ^3 
= 2 cos 3 > sin® a sin® + cos® a cos® fS) 4- sin 2a sin 2/-i f 4 sin® (a - fi) sin® i^5 
= 2 cos® (a - 8) - 4 sin® i5 [sin® a sin® fi +cos® a cos® fi ~ sin® (a -/i)} 

, = 2 cos® (a - /3) - sin® 3 [4 cos 2 (a - - 2 sin 2a sin 2 . * 

Hence 

I = (i'* + 1 ) {cos® (a - [8} - sin 2a sin 2/3 sin® U| - A-( 1 + sin 2 (a - /3) sin 3 

h A-®[2 cos® (a - /3) - {4 cos 2 (a - /3) - 2 sin 2a sin 2/3} siu^ ||3] 

= (1 +A®}®coV®(a -/3) - A(t I A-®) sin 2 (a - /3) sin 5 

- {4A® cos 2 (a -- 8) f (1 - A®)® sin 2a sin 2/3} sin® ^3, 

Which may also be wiitten in the form 

! = [(! + A® ' cos (a - /3) cos A3 - 2A sin (a - /3) sin A3 J® + ( 1 - A® t® cos® (a + /3) sin® J3. 

Cor. 1 . — If k - 0, we have 

I = cos® ( a - /3) - sin 2a sin 2/3 sin® ^3, 

which is the ordinary formula for uniaxal crystals devoid of rotatory 
power. 

Co)\ 2. — If /.'=! — that is, if the ray passes along the axis — 
we have 

1 = 4 {(508 la - /3) co.s A5 - sin (a pi) sin ^6}® = 4 cos® {a.~ p \ ^3). 

This expression is a maximum when ft- a - ^S, and zero when a-jS 
= -KTr - ^). This indicates that the light emerging from the quartz 
plate is plane-polarised, and that the plane of polarisiitiofi has been 
rotated through an angle /i - a = 

Cor. 3. — When the Nicols are crossed a - /i - 90 ’, and, as in Art. 
268, we have 

I = {4 A”® + { 1 - A-®)'® sin® 2a} sin® J 3. 

267. Approximate Form of the Isochromatlc Lines. — Vffi6p 

the incident light is parallel the angles a and /3 have the same 
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at every point of the plate, and the intensity is uniform. With a 
Convergent beam, however, the angle a is variable, and, as already 
remarked, is the direction angle of the radius vector to the point under 
consideration. For given positions of the Nicols the angle a- fS will 
be constant, v^. the angle between their principal planes, and denoting 
it by y, the expression for the intensity may be written in the form 
I = {(1 + cos 7 cos P - 2A: sin y sin U} - -f- (1 - cos- ( ‘2a - 7 ) sin- ^5. 

In this expression 8 and k vary from point to point, and at any given 
point 8 is a function of the wave length, so that the investigation of 
the isochromatic lines l)ecomes very complicated. An idea of their 
approximate form may, however, be obUiined by finding the shape of 
the bright and dark lines for the case of monochromatic light, on the 
supposition that along any one of these lines J: is sensibly constant ; 
that is, that the different points of a bright or dark line are not at 
very different distances from the centre. In accordance with this 
supposition we have merely to express that I is a maximum or a 
minimum when 0 is regarded as the variable. For this purpose Airy 
made use of a subsidiary angle y, determined by the e(iuation 

tan X " j ^ w tan 7. 


When this is substituted in the first term of the expression for I it 
becomes 

( 1 + CON- 7 sec- X cos- (x ' UK 

or, replacing sec- the expression for I takes the form 

I = |(1 - 1 - Ir )- cos- 7 I U'- sill- 7I cos- (x (- .U'' -1 (1 - cos- (‘ 2 a - 7^ sin- 

The points of maximum and minimum intensity along the radius 
vector corresponding to a given value of a are found from the 
equation dljdS ~ 0. Writing the expression for I in the form 

1 - r cos- (X ' A5, 

and differentiating with regard to 6, we have 
r sin (2x t = Q f^in <5. 

From this equation it follows immediately that 

sin (‘ 2 x T <5) ^ •‘'in 5 _ IN 
^ sm ( 2 x^ 6 ) - sin 5 F ■ 

Hence 

p + () 

tan (x I 5)= -taiix 

or aubstituting for P and Q we have finally 
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n +'i»P ^ v+ »in« 7+( l-- t*;^oo«^ (g- -j 

tan (x+ «)= ’ tan , + 441! sin* 7 - (1 -*?)•, non* (2» - 7J 

Writing - tan ft for the right-hand member of this equation J 

lave ^ ' 

tan (x + 5) = -tan ft, ^ 

and consequently 

^ + 5 = TT - ft, 


where Q is an angle which varies with a as the point under considei 
tion moves along a bright or dark line. The polar ecpiation of ai 
such line may be expressed by substituting rr- + <% for S in the fo 
going (as in Art. 265), and we then have 


(‘r- = (7r-ft-x)- 


where x ^ constant, when y and A' are given, and ii varies with 




only. Hence, as the point moves along a bright or dark band, 
radius vector r will increase or decrease according jis ii decreaset 
increases. The rings will consequently deviate from the circular f 
by amounts depending on the variations of 12. Now 12 is grea 
when 2a-y = n7 r; that is, in the four rectangular positions of 
radius vector corresponding to ♦ ' 

^ a--=ht a=i(7 + ir), a=i(7 + 2 ir), a 4(7 + : 3 ir). 

But y = a - and consequently the equation a = ly is the sailii 
a = - j8, and this moans that the radius vector of a bright or. < 
band will be least along a pair of rectangular lines such that at 
point of them the angle y between the princij>al planes of the pote 
and analyser is bisected by the principal planes of the plate* 
greatest values of r correspond to the least values of ft, and.ij 
occur when 2a - y = (w + J)ir ; that is, in the four rectangular po4 


a=4(7 + M a=4(7 + 3T), etc. 


pbaitions of the maxima- differ from those of the minima byi' 
general shape of a . bright or dark band is ‘a square-shaped ' 
^Urve such as that shown in Fig. 202, the greatest values of the radius 
vector corresponding to the dicagonals of the square. Close to the 
Centre h is nearly equal to unity, and the expression for I will vanish 
W^en X ^ centre x = 7> consequently when 

J is (2/1 + l) 7 r - 2y, there will l)e a black spot at the centre. Now, for 
points at a given small distance from the centre 8 is constant 
and I will be greatest wlicn 2a - y — wr, and least in the directions 
2d - 7 = (n + J) 7 r ; that is, along the diagonals of the square curve. 
The spot at the centre will conse(piently be a cross whose arms are 
along the diagonals of the Sfjuare. With white light this central cross 
will be coloured. At a considerable distance from the centre k 
approaches zero, and becomes very small, and remains sensibly 
constant along any band, so that in the outer regions the bands 
become sensibly circular, as shown in Fig. 203. 

268. Convergent Circularly Polarised Light — Calculation of 
the Intensity. — When the incident light is circnlaiiy polarised we 
may represent the component vibrations parallel to the principal 
’"sections of the thin plate by 


.r = (l + A:*j cos u(, y = - (1 A*} sin u>/. 

;4f the amplitude of the incident light he (1 +//-) \^2. These com- 
ponents become respectively, after transmission through the plate, 


U'l = cos tij/, 

./■,2 CO.S {(Ot - 5), 
,/ 'j = k CO.S {ul - 5), 
.r'jj= - k cos u)t, 


j/j = k sin ut ) 

y,^ = k sin (w/ - 5) j* 
1 /', = -- sin (w/ - 5) \ 

If'.,— - k~ mi ut y 


Hence for the vibration paiullel to the principal jdanc of the analyser 
we have 


Y = cos /3{cos w^(l f cos 5 + k cos S~k) f sin o}f{k“ sin 5 i k >in 5)j- 

-t- sin /3 (cos (i)l{k sin 5 + sin 5) -f- sin u»;(A: - k cos 5 - cos 5 - A;’)} . 

Ileuoting the coefficient of cos (ot by A and that of sin (•>/ by B we 
have I = A^ + where 

^ A COS /3 cos 8 + k (cos ^ cos 5 + sin jS sin 5 - cos -f cos ^ + sin ^ sin 5, 

‘Vi, B=sifc*(cos /3 sin 5 - sin jS) 4- Ar(co8 /9 sin 5 - sin cos 5 + sin (i) ~ sin (i cos S, 

;and ihe expression for I becomes 

I = (1 + A”!)* ♦ ik{\ - it*) cos 2jS sin* ^5 + (I ~ A'*) sin 2/3 sin 5. 

Car, 1. — If L* = 0, we have, as in Art. 233, 


Isl+siuS^sin 8 . 
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Cor, 2. — If k-lf we have 

1 = 4; 

that is, the light is transmitted parallel to the axis without alteration. 

269. Isoehromatic Lines — Airy's Spirals. — In order to determine 
the form of the bright and dark lines in the case of circularly polarised 
light the general expression for I obtained in the preceding article may 
be transformed, as in Art. 267, by using a subsidiary angle x related 
to P by the equation 

tan x= 2/3. 

Substituting this in the expression for I it becomes 

I = (l +A-^;- + 2(l - A:*) sin 2j3cosee x sin ^5 sin (x - A5) 

= (1 + (1 - A-^) sin 2/3 cosec x {cos (x ~ 5) - cos xl . 


Now if we consider a radius vector corresponding to a given value of 



Ki/. J04. Fi'_' J"') 


P, and if we regard k as sensibly constant in passing along this nvdius 
from a bright band to the adjacent dark band, then x will also be 
» sensibly constant within this range, and I will pass from a maximum 
to a minimum when x “ ^ piisses from 2«7r to (2// + 1)^. Hence, 
regarding x as a function of /i as we pass along a dark band, we shall 
have 

X-5 = f2H-f-l)ir, 

or writing ci‘^ + 8^ for S as before, we have for the equation of the band 
(7^=X' (2w + l)ir- V 

For a given value of n this represents a spiral curve in which r 
continually increases as x increases positively. When n is increased 
by unity a second spiral is obtained which is the same as the first, 
rotated through two right angles, and when n is changhd into a + 2 
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the first spiral is repeated, and so on. The complete figure conse- 
quently consists of two similar spiral curves, mutually enwrapping 
each other, their positions differing by 180°, as shown in Fig. 204. 

Close to the centre /r is sensibly equal to unity, and the intensity 
is approximately equal to (1 -rF)-, .so that the central tint is sensibly 
white. The spirals consequently will not appear very near the centre, 
and at a distance from the centre they will be faint in the directions 
parallel and perpendicular to the principal plane of the analyser; in 
other word.s, the outer regions will be traversed in these directions by 
a dark cross. 

When the quartz i)late is right-handed and the incident light 
right-handed the spirals enwrap each other from right to left, and in 
the reverse manner when the sign of the plate or that of the incident 
light is changed.^ 


Emmple> 


1. PlaiK*-|iolanM‘(] light in bii(Tfs>iun through two ([uart/ ^(lati*^ of equal 

thickness and o|q»osite lot.itioiis ; sliow th.it tin* intensit\ of tlie illunnn.itioii in tlie 
atialysor, nnIkmi tlie Nieuls ate t.in>snl. is 


U. 1 1 


I ^ y 2a sin .U 


‘.in 2a<-os .^5^^ sin- U. 


2, The em\es ol zeto lutensitv m Fa. 1 are gnen 1>\ the equ.itioiis 
sin 

2A- tan .U4 (1 i A'-) tan 2a: (j. 

The former gives a system of l•olu'entIic eiiviil.ii ring", and the latter nqueseiits 
four distinct spirals pas.suig through the points wlieie the eiieles mei t the a\e.s 0.\ 
and OY (Fig. 20f.). 


ApPLK'ATIONS 

270. Analysers. — The peeulitir property whicli some substances 
possess of rotating the plane of polarisation of light may be nsed as a 
means of detecting their presence in solutions when mixed with other 
substances which arc inactive ; and not only does it afford a qualitative 
test, but also an exact deterniiuatiou of the amount of active subsUince 
present,, when we know the amount by which the plane of polarisation 
is rotated. The apjilication of this property^ to the analysis of solu- 
tions consequently involves the ex^ct measurement of the rotation 
of the plane of polarisjition, and this involves primarily the accurate 
determination of the position of the plane of polarisi\tion. This deter- 
mination cannot be made witli sufficient precision by mefins of an 
analyser such as a Nicols prism aloiie, for with such an analyser the 

' Coloured drawiiifffl of those Hirures are civeu iu Airv’s Mttnotr, 



^position of the plane of polarisation of a beam is determined by plapihjJ 
[’'the Nicol so that the light is completely quenched, or else tr^^nsmitte^ 

^ most copiously. Either of these positions can be attciinod with ohlj^, 
•moderate certainty, as it is difficult to ascertain when the field, 
exactly brightest or darkest, for near the position of maximun^ 
or minimum illumination the change of intensity, as the Nicol, 
rotated, is small, and is scarcely appreciable for a small displacement 

in either direction. ^ 

To reined V this defect analysers of special construction have been 
invented which involve the use of an additional piece of apparatus in 
conjunction with the analysing Nicol. This piece is so designed that 
the position of the plane of polarisation is determined by comparing 
the equality of two lights seen simultaneously and in juxtaposition. 
The superiority of this method depends upon the fact that we can say 
with much more certainty when two parts of the field arc equally 
illuminated th.an when any part of it has attained its least or greatdSt 

brightness. \ „ 

271. Jellett’s Analyser and Saccharimeter. — The analyser , 
devised by Jellett enables us to determine the position of the plane of^^v 



polarisation by comparing the equality of two lights seen at the;^ffie^ 
time and in juxtaposition. To construct the additional piece^A rhlOlbb,, 
of Iceland spar, alwut two inches in length, is taken, and ite 
sawn off at right angles to its length, so as to form a right prism 
(Fig. 206). This prism is divided by a plane through PQ paratk^^ 
its edges, and making a small angle with the longer diagonal 
the base ABCI). One of the two halves, PQCp, is now 
two are cemented together with their surfaces of section 
^as represented in Fig. 207, whicti is obtained from 




S' AND' 


nji «r^ AA^A./ aA\JVXlA.JAAiIiCiAI!«JM7 -t .T^,-n -,- 

stating PQuD through two right angles, keeping the two pi' 


pieces m 


pataiot at their common surface of section. 

Lot us now suppose that a pencil of phuic-polariscd light falls 
brmally on the face ABCl). The ordinary ray passes through 
ndeviated and polarised in a plane perpendicular to AC’ — that is, 
coording to Fresners hypothesis, vibrating parallel to AC — jvhile the 
xtraordinary ray is deviated to one si<lc, and, if the rhomb be 
ufficiently long, the two will be separated at emergence. Hence in 
he Jellctt prism ABCiD'C (Kig. 207), when light is transmitted 
hrough it normally, the vibration of the oidinary ray will be parallel 

0 AO in the part AOQB and parallel to C'O in the part C'OQD', 
Consequently, if a cylindrical pencil of light traverse the prism so as tc 
►e equally divided by the plane of section OQ, the extraordinary rays 
rill be thrown off in opposite directions in the two halves, and may b( 
topped by a diaphragm suitably placed. The ordinary rays, on the 
►ther hand, will be transmitted without deviation, and will constitut( 

1 cylindrical pencil equally divided by the plane of section, but polar 
sed in planes inclined at an angle 2a = AOC', where a - AGP, th< 
mgle which the plane of section makes with the diagonal AC (Fig 


m). 


Now if the. incident light be plane -]H}larised, the componen 
iarallel to AO is transmitted by one half, and the component parallc 
;o C'O by the other, and therefore if we look through the analyser 
ihe intensities in the two halves of the held will be different, excep 
vhon the plane of the section is parallel to the primitive plane o 
3olarisation, or perpendicular to it. For one position of the analyse 
)ne half of the field will appear dark and for another jx)sition th 
3ther half will be dark, and the angle between these positions is 2i 
while for a position midway between them the two halves arc equal 1 
illuminated. In this position the primitive jdanc of polarisation i 
parallel to PQ (Fig. 207). The experiment consequently consists i 
equalising the intensities by rotating the analyser, anti as the positio 
ef equal intensity can be detected by tlie eye with much accuracy, th 
instrument affords an exact determination of the position of the prim 
Live plane of polarisation. 

Jcllett employed this analyser in his saccharimeter to dotennin 
the rotation of the piano of jwlarisatioii producetl by saccharine soli 
tions, and he estimated ^ the probable error in the result of a sing 
observation with such an instrument to be only 0 02 of a grain in 
cubib inch of the solution. 

: '272. Liiiii*Ant»s Analyser and Saccharimeter. — In LaurenI 

4 

* Llovd'a fTiaiM Theory of Liahi^ ». 247. 
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of the field of view is occupied by a plate of quartz, 
or gypsum, cut parallel to the axis, and of such a thickness that it 
introduces a retiirdation of between the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays. The other half of the field is empty or covered by a glass plate 
of sufficient thickness to absorb the waves of length A to the same 


extent a§ the crystalline plate. 

Let APB (Fig. 208) be a semicircular plate of glass, AQB the plate 
of quartz, and AB the direction of its optic axis. 

Then if the plane of polarisation of the incident light bo parallel to 
OP, it will be transmitted without alteration through the glass and 
emerge from it still plane-polarised jmrallel to OP ; but in the crystal- 
line plate it will be divided into two components, one parallel to OA 
and the other perpendicular to it, and one of 
these will be retarded relatively to the other 
by a half-wave length. 'Fhe result is that the 
right emerges plane-polarised from the crystal- 
line plate, but the plane of polarisation will be 
inclined to OA on the other side at an angle 
A0Q = A01’ (Art. 47, (,’or. 2). The pianos of 
polarisation of the rays emerging from the two 
halves of the compound plate will therefore be 
inclined at an angle 2a, where a ~ AOP. Con- 



sequently if a Nicol be fixed before the plate the two lialves of the 
field will in geneial aj)pear unequally illuminated, but if the principal 
plane of the Nicol be parallel to AB the illumination.s of the two 
halves will be the same. 

Since the thickness of a plate re([uired to produce a retardation JA 
depends on the wave length, it follovv.s that Laurent’s analyser can 
be used only with monochromatic light. Jellett's analyser, on the other 
hand, i.s not subject to this restriction, but may be used with white light. 

In Laurent’s saccharimetcr the light is sifted through a plate of 
bichromate of potash, which allows only the yellow rays to pass. • It then 
falls upon the polari.sing Nicol, to the second face of which the quartz 
plate is fixed. After transmission through the plate it passes through 
a tube containing the solution under investigation, and thence through 
the analysing Nicol to an eye-piece where it is received by the observer. 

273. The Biquaptz. — A simple and fairly accurate means of 
determining the plane of polarisation is afforded by the biquartz. 
This consists of two semicircular plates of quartz placed in juxta- 
position, each being cut at right angles to the axis. In one the 
rotation is right-handed, and in the other it is left-handed. The two 
' Journal de PhyfiqWt 1874 and 1879. 
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plates are of the same thickness, so that they produce equal rotations 
of a given ray, but in opposite directions. Thus if QOP (Fig. 
209) be the direction of the incident vibration, it will be rotated 
to the right in the plate APB, and by an equal amount to the left in 
the plate AQB. Now if the incident light 
be white the various simple colours will be 
rotated through different angles, and it 
follows that if the emergent light be 
analysed by a Nicol, waves of different 
refrangibilities will be quenched in the two 
halves of the field, and they will con- 
sequently appear of different colours. 

There is one position of the Nicol, 
however, in which the two hahes of the 
field may have the same colour. For consider the lay of which 
the plane of iiolarisation has been turned through a right angle. 

In one plate it will be turned to the right, and the vibration 
of this ray will be parallel to OQ'. In the other plate it is turned 
through 90'’ to the left, and the vibration will be parallel to OP'. 
Hence the vibrations of this ray will be parallel to the same direction 
in both halves of the field, viz, to a line l‘'OQ' perpendicular to POQ. 
Thus if the principal plane of the Nicol be parallel to POQ the light 
of the same wave lengtli will be quenched in both halves of the field, 
and the other colours will be present in the same proportion in each 
half, so that they will exhibit the same tint. 

By suitably adjusting the thickness of the quartz plates the ray 
which is rotated through a right angle may be made any one we please. 

If it be that corresponding to the brightest part of the spectrum (the 
yellow) this light will be ab.sentand the common colour of both halves 
will be the tint of pa.ssago (see Art. 25.“)). A minute rotation of the 
Nicol in one direction will render one half of the field blue and the 
other half I’ed, and a displacement in the opposite direction will render 
the former half red and the latter blue. The thickness of the biquartz ^ 
which exhibits the tint of passage is about 3 75 mm. When this is 
secured the plane of polarisation of the incident light is perpendicular 
to the principal plane of the analyser. 

When the tint of passage is attained the substance under investi- 
gation is placed either bctweeii the polariser and the biquartz, or 
between the bi<]uartz and the analyser. If the substance rotates the 
plane of polarisation the tint of passage will disappear from the field 
of the analyser, and to restore it the Nicol must be rotated in the 
direction in which the plane has been rotated and through an equal 


1 1 . )■ 
^ : \ 



l^ngle. In practice the light should fall normally on the biquart^fehdj* 
^^he axis* of rotation of the analysing Nicol should bo parallel to^tS^ 
Indirection of the ihcidont light. The greater part of the errors ariainjj^ 
from those conditions not being accurately fulfillo<l may bo corroct^^ 
by rotating the Nicol through 180^ and talking a second reading. > 

A plate formed of four (piadrantal pieces of cpiartz, alternately.; 


right- and left-handed, is also used in the same way. .,1 

A method of greater accuracy is to subject the light to spectro-- 
scopic analvsis. For this purpose it is thrown on the slit of a spectro-,. 
scope by a lens so adjusted as to form a real image of the bicpiartz on 
the slit. Two spectra are seen in the field, one from each half of, the,, 
biquartz and situated one above the other. 1‘iiich of these is crossed 
bjf a d.irk band corresponding to that colour extinguished by the 
analysing Nicol. By rotating the Nicol the hamls move across the 
spectra in ()[)positc direction.s so that the Nicol may be so adjusted^ 
that they arc one above the other. hen this is .'ittaincd the light 
the same wave length has been quenched in each half of the field, and 
the principal plane of the Nicol is parallel to the direction^of vibration 
of the incident light. When the spectroscope is employed a single 
quartz plate may be used instead of the biquartz, tor when solar 
light is used, and a sjiectrum formed which exhibits the Fraunhofer 
lines, the dark band arising from the quartz plate may be brought t<x 
coincide with any one of the dark lines of the spectrum. On intro- 
ducing a rotatory substance the dark band will be displaced across the 
field, and to restore it to its onginal position the analysing Nicol must be 
turned through an angle equal to the rotation produced by the substance.^ 
274. Poynting’s Analyser. — The leading idea in the design of 
analyser.s for the purposes of saccharimetry (as already illustrated in 
the foregoing examples) is to construct a piece of apparatus such that 
when a beam of plane-poliirised light is transmitted through it, the 
light transmitted in one half of the field shall he polarised in a plane 
which i.s inclined at an angle to the pLane of polarisation of the light 
^transmitted through the other half. This, in general, is obtained by 
covering the two halves of the field with two pieces jKisscssing rotatofy 
power such that the plane of polarisation is rotated through diffeifent 


angles in passing through them. 0 " ^ 

The most obvious method of effecting this is to cover the)|WP 
.halves of the field w'ith layers of different thickness of some rotate^; 
substance, for exaraidc, with two plates of quartz of different thickh^^ 




Ifrtine first form of apparatus a uniform circular plate oi 
right angles to the axis, was divided along a diametei 
two halves. One half was slightly reduced in thickness, and the 
were then reunited so as to form a circular plate as before, witli 
difference, that one half of the plate now exceeded the other ir 
;-jliickness. When a beam of plane-polarised light is transmitted through 
^ plate the plane of polarisation of the light issuing from one hali 
^«will be inclined to that of the light issuing from the other ])y an angle 
'^depending on the difference of thickness of the two halves of the plate/ 
In the second form of apparatus a rotatory lifpiid is employed, and 
/f^he arrangement is exceedingly simple. The licpiitl, say a solution ol 
sugar, is contained in a cell through which the beam of polarised light 
. Js transmitted. A piece of plate glass several inm. thick is immersed 
:-.in this cell with its faces at right angles to the beam of light, and it k 
so arranged that one half of the beam passes through the plate while the 
dther half passes by its edge. The former half of the beam, since it passes 
■ through the glass, obviously passes through a less thickness of the rota- 
tory liquid than the latter, and is consequently less rotated. Hence the 
f light emerging from the two halves of the field is polarised in planes 
>which are inclined to each other. The angle between the planesof polaris- 
ation can be varied by varying the thickness of the interposed glass plate. 

276. Solell’s Compensator and Saceharimeter.— In the saccha 
'nmeter of M. Soloil the rotation produced by any sul)stance under 



./ 


Fig. 210. 

examination is compensated by means of a plate of quartz of wliich 
' the thicknes.s can be varied at will. This part of the apparatus is 

Called the compen{(atot\ and is similar to Babinet’s compensator (Art. 

|40) only in so far as it consists of two quartz wedges ok and dej 
^ehown exaggerated in Fig. 210), of which one can slide on the 
'Other along their common face so that their joint thickness may be 
p^aried. In this compensator, however, both wedges are cut with 

^ J. H. Poynting, PhU. Miuj. vol. x. p. IS, 1880. 

> In order to vary this angle Professor Poynting suggests that one lialf of the 
made up of two wedges, as in Babiuot’s conq>eusator (Art. 240), so 
thickness could bo altered at pleasure by sliding one of the wedges over the 
■ - 
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their faces ac and ef perpendicular to the axis, and they are both left- 
handed crystals. The light traverses both wedges in the direction of 
the optic axis, and the action of the compensator is consequently to 
introduce any desired amount of left-handed rotation. In conjunction 
with this pair of left-handed wedges a right-handed quartz plate Q is ■ 
used, so that when the thickness of abed is varied, the combined effect 
of Q and abed is to introduce any desired amount of rotation, which 
may he either right-handed or left-handed according to the thickness of 
abed. Thus when the thickness of abed is properly adjusted, the right- 
handed rotation produced by Q will he exactly neutralised. For a 
greater thickness of abed the combined effect of Q and abed will be a 
left-handed rotation, while for less thicknesses the resultant effect will 
be right-handed. 

In the saccharimeter the light is polarised by a NicoFs prism PN. 
It then falls upon a biquartz B, and afterwards traverses the sub- 
stance S under examination. After emerging from the active substancO^ 
it traverses a right-handed quartz plate and then falls upon the com- 
pensator ahede. Finally the apparatus is terminated by the analysing 
Nicol AN and a small Galilean telescope T, focussed on the biquartz B. 

In making an experiment the tube S is filled with water, ^ and the 
telescope is focussed on the biquartz. The micrometer scre^ by which 
one of the wedges of the compensator is moved is now turned to the 
zero position, and the analysing Nicol is rotated till the tint of passage 
is obtained in the field. The water is now removed from the tube S 
■ and the rotatory substance is introduced. If the substance is active 
the plane of polarisation is rotated and the tint of passage disappears. 
It is, however, restored by turning the micrometer screw of the com- 
pensator so as to alter its thickness in such a manner that the rotation 
produced by the substance S is neutralised. If the substance is right- 
handed the thickness of the compen.sator must ho increased, and if 
left-handed, diminished. The angle through which the micrometer has 
been turned in order to restore the tint of pa.ssage determines the 
amount of rotation produced by the substance. 

This method requires the light to be white and the liquid colour- 
less in order to obtain the tint of passage. To apply the instrument 
to cases in which the light or the liquid is coloured, M. Soleil added 
an extra piece which he called the iwoduer of the tint of passage. This 
part is placed in front of the saccharimeter, and consists of a Nicol 
and a quartz plate il'. The incident light is polarised by the Nicol 

^ Thi* avoids the necessity of readjusting the focus of the telescope when the 
* rotatory liquid is introduced, for if the telescope were focussed on the blquartz when 
the tube S is empty, it would not be in focus when the tube is filled with a liquid. ^ 
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N', and after traversing the rest of the apparatus, the field of the 
analyser will in general be coloured. By turning the Nicol N' a 
position can generally be found in which the plate Q' gives a tint com- 
plementary to the colour of the liquid for the light employed. The 
colour effect is thus neutralised and the tint of passage can be 
obtained. 

276: De Senarmont’s Polariscope. — In Soleil’s compensator, just 
described, the characteristic piece consists of two wedges of left-handed 
(juartz placed so as to form a plate of variable thickness. If, however, 
the wedges are of opposite sign so that one of them is right-handed 
while the other is left-handed, the plate will be .such that along the 
central line the plane of polarisation will be rotated as much to the 
right in one prism as to the left in the other, and the resultant rota- 
tion along this line will be zero. Hence when the Nicols are crossed 
this line* will be black. On one side of this line the re.sultant rotation 
will be to the right, and on the other .side it will be to the left, according 
to the sign of the wedge of predominating thickness at the place in 
question, so that on either side of the central dark band coloured bands 
are symmetrically situated analogous to the bands observed in Babinet’s 
compensator. When the analysing Nicol is turned the central band is 
displaced to one side or the other by an amount depending on the 
rotation of the Nicol. 

This apparatus is known as Do Senarmont’s ^ polariscope, and it 
affords a very accurate means of determining the position of the plane 
of polarisation of any source of light which is partially or wholly 
polarised. 

277. MacCullagh’s Theory of the Double Refraction of 
Quartz. — The singular laws of the double refraction of (piartz, 
and its peculiar property of rotating the plane of polarisation, 
were first connected in a general theory by MacCullagh.’ 

In a common unia.xal crystal two waves are propagated in any 
direction, one according to the ordinary laws of refraction, and the 
other in a manner depending on the inclination of the wave normal to 
the optic axis. These waves are polarised at right angles and travel 
with different velocities. Consider a plane wave passing through a 
crystiil in a direction making an angle 0 with the optic axis. Take 
the wave normal for the axis of c and tlic axes of .r and // in the wave 
front, the former being perpendicular to the optic axis. The axes of 
® and y will be parallel to the azimuths of vibration in the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary waves respectively (according to Fresnel’s 

^ De Senarmout, Ann. deChim. (3), tome xxviii. p. 270, 1860. 

* MavCullagh, Trans. Roy. Irish Academy, vol. .wii. 1836. 
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byp^wsX « S «iS>'^e displttcemen'telW equafioni J>t;.m^ 
two vibrations are 

rf?=^rf?- W-<h^ 

whore, in a positive crystal {a>h), we have 

A = a\ and B = a‘ oosS « I ?.Mn'‘ 9 . • 

To account for the roUtory polarisation, and „ y j • 

structure of quartz (p. 465), MacCullagh uUroclucocl . hffer^ 
efficients of the third order into the o<iuation of the Mbrat , , 

(pif 


rhese equations are satisfied by 


£ =^, CTS 'J (<■(-:), >) = ?«'■ 


I '■■ 

, writing 7> = i-, "’e have the equalities 

112=: A - 2irCkif , 
't’2 — B — 2irC/A^^t 

o„Cf \\ 

rhich by the formulae (2) becomes 


■.luadratic in A', of which one root is the negative reciprocal of tl 

Denoting the roots by /.■ and - l-i', we see that there are' tv 
IHptic vibrations as derived by Airy. Tims wc have 

4 ^nr 

{,=ptosy(i-,(-:). ,,,=;*sin jCv,«-£), 

r,'‘=A-2va/t , 

mis is an elliptic vibration propagated with velocity r, and ha^g 
ixes in the ratio \ ik. 

The second value (- I,'*) gives the vibration 

{,=^co8~(r./-£), v,= -|»inyW-‘'). 


a • . n n 0.1 
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of this vibration are in the Stio - ^ ancT it is propagated 
Consequently we have in general two elliptic 

P tiofts travelling with different velocities and having the same 
tricity, but the major axis of one coincides with the minor axis 
01 me other. 

^en tho light passes in the direction of the axis of the quartz we 
^ve *=±1, which shows that there are two rays circularly polarised 
in opposite senses. Their velocities of proiuigution arc 


or a^^proximatoly 


ri“ = rt“-27rC//, 


= + 27 rC//, 




;|Fhe ordinary velocity a is consequently their arithmetic mean. 

■ >, P'^'^-dlel plate of thickness c. The time retard- 

'a^on of one ray relatively to the other in pa,ssing through the plate 
will h« 

.irCX-' 27rrC 


Taking the velocity i?i air as unity, and the wave length A, corres|)ond- 
ing to I in the crystal, we have / : A = a : 1, and the phase difference 
on emergence will be 


, 2jrr IttvC 
= a‘X2*- 


But the rotation is half the phase retardation, therefore 


which contiins the experimental law of M. Jh'ot, viz. that the rota- 
tion is inversely proportional to the square of tho wave length. The 
sign of C determines whether the rotation is right-handed or left- 
handed, and the divergence from Biot’s law exhibited by some sub- 
atances might be accounted for by supposing that in these substances 
aTunction of the wave length. 

additional terms introduced by MacCullagh arc 
empirical, yet the investigation based on them is instructive as 
^anowihg one form of equation leading to results consistent with 
^periment. It does not follow that they are the only terms which 
<;Wp.ul4 equally consistent. work is being done at the present 

determining the precise airangement of the atoms in a crystal 
the omj^oyment of X-rays), and it is probable that a less, 
of the problem may be based upon it. 
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rota^ry polarisation 

Examples 


CHAP. XVII 


1. If tho assuined equations of motion be 


d'n ..(IrV 


show that k ih determined by the quadratic 
/ sin- 6 


A- 




T1.U equatio,. ,n,tk-a...s that tho ratio of thr axrs is not the samo for both the elliptic 
vibrations, and explains the dilferenee between the ratios observed by Any. 

„ = 0-61S59, h = 0-6U81, X = '0000258 in., 

/t^rO'OoOSr in., p--0’33:i, 


show that the t^uadiatic for k is 

k~ - 2, '.8 A sin-(^ -1^0. 



CHAPTER XVHI 

ABSORrXION AND DISPERSION 

278. Selective Absorption. — When liVht is being transmitted 
through any substance part of it is generally taken up by the medium 
or absorbed, and this absoi-[)tion is <litrerent in general for rays of 
different refrangibility. It is on this account that white light generally 
becomes coloured after traversing a suflicient thickness of any substance. 

There is no body perfectly transparent — that is, transparent to rays of 
every refrangibility — and, on the other hand, there is no substance, in 
the same sense, perfectly opaque. Air ^ in suflicient thickness colours 
the light of the sun, at first }ellow and afterwards red, and pure water 
produces the same effect in a moie decided manner, while gold in a 
thin leaf transmits a faint greerii.sh light. Metallic silver appears tO 
allow the actinic rap to pass, and an ordinary stone wall is transiMrent 
to the long waves from a Hcrtmn Aibrator (Chap. XXL). 

The character of the absorption which takes jdace in anv substance 
may be analy.sed by submitting the transmitted light to examination 
in a spectroscope. The spectrum formed by the transmitted light will 
be crossed by dark bands corresponding to the colours which have been 
most rapidly absorbed. Some substances exercise marked a)>sorption 
in one or more parU of the visible spectrum, while others transmit 
freely the luminous ray.s, butab.sorb certain of tlie nonduminous waves. 

Thus the spectrum of liglit transmitted through a solution of chloro- 
phyll (the colouring matter of the leaves of platits) exhibits dark bands 
in the red, yellow, green, arid violet, and human blood produces 
marked absorption bands .in the yellow and green portions of the Absorption 
spectrum, which are visible even when the (piantity of bloo<l is 
small as scarcely to affect the colour of the solution. Permanganate 

The transmitted light is the residue which juisses througlj wlien absorption 
proper, and internal reflection arising from irregular structure of small .sus|>ended 
particles, have pkyed their part. The relation of alwoi'iitiou to internal reflection 
deserves consideration. 
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or potasn ^tonay s fluid) exhibits several d^k bands iii 
of the spectrum, when the solution is dilute, and these are 
istic of the permanganates. With stronger solutions the d 
broaden out, and ultimately unite to form one broad dark band, 
whole region being now absorbed. And again, Brewster 
that a solution of oxalate of chromium and potash produces a 
narrow absorption band, which is so well detined that he suggested 
use in the measurement of refractive indices witli artificial lights whenj: 
sunlight cannot be obtained. 

For the most piirt, however, the light which has passed through 
absorbing medium exliibits a single maximum of absorption. The rayflf;i 
in a certain region of the spectrum are most oftectively stopped ; but'^ 
in the case of giises the phenomena are very different. The rays'^ 
stopped by them are characteristic and well defined, so that the'v 
spectrum of the transmitted light exhibits a certain number of fine dark ? 
lines, distinctly separated from each other. Ga.se 8 accordingly allo^ y 
almost all the light to pass except a few rays of definite reffangibilitji'^ 

When light of any wave length is intercepted by an absorbings 
substance the energy of the corresponding ether vibrations is impart^;;^ 
to the matter, and in general reappears as heat, as is manifested by the'! 
rise in temperature of the absorbing substance. The vibnitions df the 
ether are taken up by the matter molecules, and these in turn vibrato . 
and become centres of disturbance. What is absorbed then is energy. 
The matter molecules are intimately bound up with the ether, and the 
energy of the ether vibration is converted (possibly) into energy of 
motion in the matter molecules. 

Now if we consider any system of matter molecules it will bo 
easily inferred that some ether vibrations will ])e much more powerfully 
absorbed than others, viz. those most competent to excite that vibration 
which the matter molecules execute freely, it is well known that a 
series of slight taps may excite a con 8 i<lerable oscillation in a common 
pendulum, the condition being that the ta [)8 be timed to the period oi 
swing of the pendulum. The same point is illustrated in the resonahee 
of organ pipes which are excited by vibrations of their own^'free 
So, again, if a number of ships at sea bo disturbed by waves, e^h 
will have its own free period, and if for some of them this happens to ' 
be the same as that of the waves, these particular ships will be throlvjrt' ' 
into a state of violent oscillation. They will thus act as absoifb^rfM' 
the energy of the waves. If the periods are not 8ynchroii0i<8;|w i 
motion caused by one wave will be destroyed by another, so 
energy absorbed from one wave will be given out to 9omeOtk$i|.'kjad^* 
Aero will be no accumulation of energy in the ship. - ^ 
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|:»]bn«^Uenay follows that of the multitude of waves in a nentif 
period of vibration, and these again are obviol th 

srL:,:;3t:r »' ™f ■“ 

,TU th.j .bail, I, i„ .*,1 „„i,; ° "’''■“l!il'|li‘r. 

■ In the case of sounding bodies we kne,., .t,af 

and resound to vibrations of almost any perL wbrothe" 7 ^ 

their vibrations to some fundament-d tf. i’ • 1 

w .1... I. in« ii: 

amperatures it emits the longer or dark heat wave,:. As ^e tempJr 
raised the vibrations become more intense, the niolemilar 
«^tetion more excited, and waves of shorter period are eniitr so 
hat at a certain stage the waves of the red end of the spectrum 
ppear and the iron mass assumes a dull red heat Taiev^ fi. 
lev^ion of temperature still further, vibrations of shorter and sLte^ 
eriods are siiperailded, till finally all the waves of the v s^^ile lA 
re emitted and the mass has reached a tr/u/rir ' 

In the ease of a g.as, on tho other hand, the molecules have free 
ith the^^ '•■stances from each other which are large compared 
rtW .f molecule, and each, in making its excursions 

Jt^een its successive impacts with the others will vibrate in its « 

ell defined and of certain definite perioils, viz. those of the free 
ration {wculiar to the molecule. And these, again will be of the 
j penod as those emitted by the gas when it beetle’s lei 

7 •■»««. .mages of the slit, which correspond 
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Spectrum of incandescent sodium vapour contains a bright double 
yellow line, and the spectrum of white ligHt which has passed tbtough 
cold sodium vapour is crossed liy a dark double line in the yellow 
corresponding exactly to the bright yellow lino given by the vapour 
when hot. The spectrum of a given gas may, howevei’, vary consider- 
ably with changes of temperature and pressure. 

Thus hydrogen enclosed in a vacuum tube at atmospheric pressure 
exhibits, with a certain amount of continuous spectrum, four bright 
lines, three of them situated in the re<l, blue, and violet respectively, 
and the fourth, a faint one, in the extreme violet. As the pressure is 
decreased they grow sharper and more distinct, while the continuous 
part of the spectrum grows fainter an<l dies away. If, liowever, the 
exhaustion be pushed farther, the red and violet lines fade oui and 
the green alone is left. On the other haiul, if more hydrogen be 
compressed into the tube, the bright lines will be found to broaden 
out and grow fainter, while the continuous .spectrum becomes more 
brilliant. So, again, oxygen at high temperatures— that is, with a 
strong spark — shows a number of }»right lines chiefly in the violet, but 
if the temperature be lowered only four lines are j)rescnted — one in 
the red, two in the green, and one in the blue. 

Increase of temperature in general introduces new lines,* and 
increase of pie.^sure ca^iscs them to grow wider and broaden out into 
a continuous spectrum. This is not contrary to expecUition, for 
increa.se of temperature corresponds to increased molecular agitation, 
^ and increase of pressure l)rings the molecules closer together, so that 
collision bcconie.s more fre^juent. During collision the vibrations are 
constifiiiied and the emitted waves are filtered. The denser the gas 
the grcatei- is the proportion of time spetit in collision and the less 
the free path of the molecule, so that the free or characteristic 
vibrations of the nioleenlc grow less and less predominant in the 
emitted light. Ihe result is that w'hen the gas is (;ompros.sed to near 
its liquid volume the irregidar vibrations have gained the field, apd 
the characteristic lines of the gas have liroadened out into a continumis 
sixictrum like that of a solid or liquid. 


279. Coefficients of Transmission and AbsorpOon.— When a 
beam of light of a given wave length is transmitted through a layer 
of an absorbing substance a certain fraction of it is absorbed, and it is 
Msumed that this fraction is independent of the intensity of the 
incident beam. It follows from this that the amount of light whief 
passes thiough a number of equal layers diminishes in geometrical 
ptjression ^ the number of hyers ineream in arithmetical pro- 
gression. Thus if I denotes the intensity of the incfdent light, la 
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will be the intensity after transmission through unit thickness, where 
'\i8 a proper fraction and depends upon the nature of the substance 
and the refrangibility of the light employed. Fora given wave length 
a will be different for difterent substances, and for a given substance 
. a will vary with the wave length. The intensity of the beam incident 
on the second unit of thickness being la, it follows that the intensity 
of the beam transmitted through it will he la . a - la-, Similarly the 
intensity after transmission through three, four, etc., units will be 
la^ la"*, etc., respectively, and the intensity after transmission through 
a thickm ss .r will be 

The quantity a is termed the roriflneui of iran.wu\mTi. If the in- 
cident pencil be not monochromatic, hut be composed of waves of 
various lengths, of which the intensities are Ip I.„ I.^, etc., with co- 
efficierits of transmission a,, a^, a,, etc., the intensity of the transmitted 
beam will he 

r ~ + I.a/ ^ I.,a/ . - lla^. 

The quantity, and the (piality, of the transmitted light will con- 
sequently depend upon the primitive composition of the beam — that 
is, upon the nature of the source ; also upo!i the nature of the ab- 
sorbing au]>stance — that is, upon tlie various coeflicients ap a.,, etc. ; 
and finally ujxm the thickness traversed. 

If, on the other hatid, we deal with the absorption so that a beam 
of intensity I is changed by an amount - dl, when transmitted through 
a layer of thickness <//, we as.sume that dl for light of a given wave 
length is proportional to tl/, and also to I, so that we have 
- = 

where ft is a consLint depending on the nature of the substance, and 
on the wave length of the light. Tliis consLint is termed the 
coefficient of ahmjium of the substance for the light in question. 
Integrating this equation we have at once 

log. (I/I,) -. p{.,- 

where is the intensity of the incident beam, and I the intensity after 
it has traversed a thickness ./ of the substance. Writing this equation 
in the form 

we see that the cocflicionts of absorption and transmission are con- 
nected by the relation a=^e~^. 

m. DIehromattsm-Chme of mt-Cpitlc&I Thickness.^ 

he coe§oient8 of transmission being in general different for the 



xjiflerent colours, it loiiows cnat tno emergent iignt >yiii oe 
the colour being generally the same for all thicknesses traversed, 
the tint merely becoming deeper as the thickness is inci^Ased. Th%rS 
are, however, some media in which the colour of the transmitted li^hi' 
varies with the thickness. Thus if and I., be the initial intensities 
of the two colours which predominate in the transmitted light, etj and'! 
Og their coefficient^ of transmission, then their intensities in the trans- 
mitted beam will be and Consequently, if we have 

and ao>ap it will follow that for small thicknesses will be greater 
than but as the thickness increases these quantities will become 
moi*e nearly equal, till at last exact equality will be obtained, and for 
greater thicknesses ^ greater than The thickness at 

which equality is reached is determined by . ’ 

or, taking logarithms of both sides, we have 

hj-log- li, ; 

log. a, - log. tt.. 

which determines the thickness at which the change of colour takes 
place. For thickness less than this Ij predominates, but for greater 
thicknesses I., predominates. For example, cobalt glass transmits both 
blue and red light, but the blue to a less extent than the red. For 
this reason, when the thickness is considerable, the blue rays of the 
spectrum are almost entirely absorbed, and the colour of the trans- 
mitted light is red. The glass appears blue, on the other hand, when 
the thickness is small. 

The more ordinary case is due to the absorption being mainly in a 
single region of the spectrum while the remaining parts of the spectrum 
are but .slightly and nearly equally absorbed. 

281. Colour produced by Absorption. — From the foregoing con* 
sideralions it is clear that absorption must be a prime agent in the 
production of colours in natural bodies. When white light passes 
through any substance some of its components are wholly or partially 
absorbed, and the transmitted beam is more or less coloui^ in con* 
sequence. The tint depends on the nature of the missing rays, and ia 
the resultant of the rays which have been allowed to pass. Ordin^fly 
bodies are seen by light which has been scattered at their surface 
rugosities or inequalities. Stmctural inequalities in the interior ^ 
scatter the light which has penetrated beneath the surface, so ^1 
•js reflected back and reaches the eye, after having tri^verse4 
, tl^ckness of the material, weakened and robbed of some of its 6on 
^jjtituentg by absorption. 
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An excellent illustration qi the effect of interior scattering is prc- 
in the striking dissimilarity in appciirance between a liquid and“ 
^its froth. Piiro colourless water gives a white foam, clear glass and 
Jrice may be powdered into white dust, and the white froth on beer 
5;8<»rcely exhibits a trace of the deej) colour possessed by the liquid, 
k ' In all these ciises the incident light sullers partial reflection at the 
^surface of each bul)ble or particle on which it falls.. The intromitted 
^rays are almost all returned by partial reflections at a multitude of 
‘‘surfaces, and emerge again from the s^b•^t:lnce in all directions. The 
.consequence is that such accumulation.s of particles or films' are highly 
opaque to light, and if they exercise no particular absorbing effect 
bn any of the simple colours they will reflect all colours equally and 
^appear intensely w'hite ; such, for example, is a cloud. If, however, 
thcK material absorbs some of the simple colours more powerfully than 
.others the emergent light will be coloured, and this we designate 
the colour of the body. It may, however, happen that the su))stance 
absorbs some of the rays more readily than others, and yet in a 
finely divided state it a[)pcar8 white because nearly all the light is 
reflected very close to the surface, aiid does not pass through a 
sufficient thickness of the material to tinge sensibly the scattered 
light. This hai)pcns in the case of the froth of beer just mentioned, 
or when blue or red glass is finely powdered, the resultaiit powder 
being nearly white. Some substances, however, absorb particular rays 
so strongly that passage through a very thin film may tinge the 
scattered light in a decided manner. 

It is interesting to note the variations in appearance produced 
when a coloured body is placed successively in the diflerent parts of 
a pure spectrum. A \vhite lily placed in the red looks red, in the 
^ blue it appears blue, and placctl in the green it exhibits a green colour. 
The white lily contains no body which absorbs any particular colour 
more readily than any other. It aflccts all w’ave lengths alike, so that 
it assumes the colour of the light that falls upon it, and in white light 
it appears wdiito. 

A coloured flower, on the other hand, when held in the different 
parts of the spectrum, will appear of the same colour its that part in 
, which it is held, but it will vary much in brightness as it is moved 
,>from one part to another. Placed in a colour which it does not absorb 
it will appear brigiit, for all the light that falls upon it will be reflected 
i^ahd traverse the flow'cr cells without sensible diminution, but in a 
'^polour which it absorbs freely it will appear almost black, for nearly 

the incident light will bo absorbed. Thus a red poppy will show, 
rod when placed in the red part of the spectrum, but it 
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will appear dark in the green or blue. Its cells are filled with a fluid 
which absorbs the green and blue, but wliich freely transmits the red. 

The eflect of internal reflection, and subsequent absorption, in pro- 
ducing coloiu* is well shown by placing a carefully filtered coloifred 
liquid in a basin. The light falling on the surface of the liquid pene- 
trates the interior, and after reflection at the sides of the basin it 
emerges and reaches the eye, having suffered absorption, and the 
coloured liquid is seen. If, however, the interior of the basin be 
painted black, no light will be reflected at its sides, and consequently 
none will reach the eye from the interior, and the li(iuid will appear 
black. The upper surface of the liquid reflects all the rays in the 
same proportion. Any selective reflection of the surface coidd be 
detected by observing in it the image of a white object. This will 
appear coloured if the rays are reflected in dirtcrent proportions. By 
sprinkling a little flour or powdered chalk in the solution, the full 
colour may now be restored, for the light which enters the liquid wil4. 
be reflected from the white particles, and, emerging, will reach the^ 
eye, robbed of those rays which arc absorbed most copiously by the 
solution. 

Reflection then is the proximate cause of the colour of these 
bodies, inasmuch as without reflection no light would reach the 
eye, but absorption is the ultimate cause, for it is thus that the 
reflected light is deprived of .some of its constituents and becomes 
coloured. 

At this point it will be ea.sy to understand the colour displayed 
by a mixture of pigments. From what has been said the mixture 
should present a tint re.sulting from the combined effect of the colours 
transmitted by all the pigments. Thus a mixture of blue and yellow 
f paints appears green, not because green is situated between blue and 
yellow in the spectrum, but because green is the otdy colour which is 
freely transmitted by both. The blue pigment absorbs the red, orange, 
and yellow rays, while the yellow paint absorbs the violet, indigo, and 
blue. Hence the green alone is suffered to pass through both and 
emerge to the eye after internal reflection. 

Many bodies, however, possess surface colouVy and seem to select 
some rays for reflection in preference to others. Thus many of the 
aniline dyes appear one colour when viewed by reflected light and 
another when viewed by transmitted light. To observe this a small 
quantity of a solution in alcohol may be spread on a glass plate and 
allowed to evaporate. A thin film of the aniline is thus deposited 
on the plate, and this will present one colour when looked at and 
^' another when looked through. A similar selection appears to take 
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place in reflection^om metals, gold reflecting yellow and copper red. 
A large nuftiber of substances have been found to possess this surface 
colour, reflecting a very large ^ percentage of certain rays and a very 
small percentage of other rays. Thus Wood - shows for cyanine, which 
has an absorption band ncai- the 1) lines, that the spectrum of the light 
reflected from it has a very dark band in the green, and that its surface 
colour arises from the absence of this gieen light, and therefore is not 
yellow but a deep plum colour. It follows from the electromagnetic 
theory that the ititcnsity of the reflected light depends upon the 
coefficient of absorption of the body for the light, and upon the index 
of refraction, and as the refractive index is large on the red side of the 
absorption band (sec Art. 284), but low on the gi*een side, the intensity 
of the reflected light will be great near the absorption band on the red 
side, but diminished on the green side. Wood traces, by means of 
curves, the influence of both these quantities for cyanine, and explains 
the position in the green of the band of minimum reflection, showing 
that scarcely 2 j)er cent of the light of corresponding wave length is 
reflected at normal incidence. 

The light transmitted through such a substance will consecpiently 
be deficient from two causes. It will be largely deprived of certain 
rays by reflection at the surface and of cerkiin others by absorption in 
the interior, and the constitution of this doubly sifted beam will 
determine the colour by transmission, or the body colour of the 
subst^vnee. 

On the other hand, the light reaching the eye by reflection con- 
sists of two ])arts, one consisting of light near the absorption band, 
which has been abnormally reflected, and the other of light which has 
been reflected in the ordinary way. This mixture determines the 
colour as seen by reflection, and when examined through a XicoPs 
prism shows a marked change in character. The ordinary reflected 
part may be plane-polarised at a proper angle of incidence, and can be 
extinguished by tlie Nicol, but the anomalous part of the beam, as in 
the case of metallic reflection, and for similar reasons, is never plane- 
polarised, and will therefore be always visible through the Xicol. The 
result is that the colour of the surface will change as the analyser is 
turned. For fuchsine, under such circumstances, elliptic polarisation 
is found in the yellow and to a greater extent in the green and the 

^ This property of rellecting a large pei'contage of certain wave lengths has been 
applied to the isolation of waves of definite wave length in the infra-red by suc- 
wssive reflections from several .surface-s of an absorbing substance, such as fluor-spar 
sylvine, or ([uartz. See Preston’s Heat^ 2nd ed. p. 606. 

^'‘Wood Phy$, Rev. vol. xiv. pp. 315-318, May-Juuc 1902, See also Wood. Phil. 
ATog. vol. Hi. pp. 607-632, Juno 1902. 
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flight, blit when examined through a Nicol it appears a peAcocJc 

282. Absorption Lines in the Solar Spectrum.— Wiien a p3^ 
spectrum of the sun’s light is obtained it is found to be crossed by'aii? 
enormous number of very fine dark lines. These lines were firSt^ 
noticed by Hr. Wollaston, but they were subsc(iuently rediscovered and; 
investigated with grcfit skill ])y Kraunhofer, after whom they are knowr? 
as “ Fraunhofer’s lines.” It is easy to understand how this want of,^ 
continuity in solar light escaped notice till great precautions were? 
taken to secure a comparatively pure spectrum. For if the wave$* 
emitted by the sun were all of one period — that is, if its light were 
perfectly homogeneous — then on transmission through a prism there 
would be no separation or dispersion, and in the spectroscope a narrow 
image of the slit would be seen ; while if the light contained only: 
waves of two definite lengths, say red and blue, then two narrow 
images of the slit would be seen, one red and the other blue, aud* 
these would be separated by a dark space, the width of which will 
depend upon the tlispersive power of the prism or the resolving pow^g 
of the. spectroscope. > ‘ 

With light composed of many colours we shall have as many 
coloured images of the slit arranged parallel to each others ^and 
8eparate<l by dark spaces corresponding to the waves which are 
not represented in the original beam. When the constituent waves 
of the composite beam become sutficiently numerous the various 
images of the slit will be in close proximity, and a stiigc will be 
arrived at when they will unite to form a continuous band or even 
overlap each other. This stage may obviously be po8t})Oned by 
increasing the dispersion — that is, by employing several prisms — add 
also by diminishing the width of the slit. 

The number of <liflenuit waves iii a composite beam may, how- 
ever, be so great as to defy re.soliUion })y any apjwiratus which we 
can construct, and the spectrum will then appear quite continuous; 
but wo are not, therefore, to conclude that it comprises light of all 
possible ivave lengths, but merely that its constituents are too numer- 
ous to be separated by our apparatus. Consequently, whether A 
. spectrum appears continuou.s or not will ultimately depend upon thA 
resolving jiowcr of the instrument employed. 

The existence of dark lines crossing the solar spectrwh 
US that the corresponding waves are cither wholly or largely 
&;from the light of the sun when it reaches us, and the infe^ehcil 
^ that Jhey have cither been absorbed by some medium 
the sun, or else they have not been omitted at all. 
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the spddtra of incandescent solids, such as iron, charcoal etc,,’ 
i^ niot exhibit the numerous dark lines seen in the solar spectrum, and 
pfce Sun be an incandescent mass we infer that he emits the missing 
C^s, that they are intercepted by some absorbing medium, and that 
^his medium is the atmosphere of cooler gases surrounding the inner 

i ucleus of the sun.^ Thus the dark I) lines in tlie yellow part of the 
ilar spectrum indicate that the light from the inner part of the sun 
passes through a stratum of sodium vapour in the outer atmosphere, 
for it is found that these lines correspond exactly to the absorption 
^nds of sodium vapour, and that the corresponding rays are emitted 
t)y the vapour when incandescent. 

. By comparing the other dark lines with the absorption lines 
produced in continuous spectra by other vapours, or with the 
bright lines aflorded by them when incandescent, the existence 
3f many other substances has been detected in the sun, and the 
Ei,xamination of ]^he constitution of the heavenly bodies has been 
rendered possible. The spectrum of iron vapour consists of a 
large number of bright lines, and of these over four hundred have 
been identified with dark lines in the solar spectrum, and correspond- 
ng coineidences of the dark lines with the bright lines given by many 
)ther substances have been observed. Thus Angstrom and Thalen 
Identified the following : " 


Iron 

. 450 Manganese 

. 57 Hydrogen 

4 

Calcium . 

. 75 Chromium 

. 18 Aluminium 

. 2 

Barium . 

. 11 1 Nickel 

. 33 Zinc 

. 2 

Magnesium 

1 i Cobalt 

. 19 Copj)er . 

. 7 


Besides the examination of the resultant light from the sun as a* 
vWe, that emitted by any selected portion of it may also be examined, 
^in image of the sun an inch or two in diameter may be formed by 
neans of a Ions of considerable focal length, and the slit of the spectro- 
icope may be adjusted t-o any desired part of the image, and the 
‘fediations from that part may be separately studied. This has been 
lone by Janssen, Lockyer, and many others, with tiie result that a re* 
^arkable variation of appearance occurs, especially in the neighbourhood 


^ If all the dark liiuvs were tin* elfect <»f absorption wliile passing througli the 
^rth^S atmosphere or througli some snlKstaiice existing between the earth and 
then the 8[)ectra of all tlie stars should e.xhibit absorption bands at least as 
as those of the solar siH'ctrum. Lines producwl by absorption in the 
atmosphere should be ooiniuoii to all spectra, and should vary in intensity 
10 the thickue.is traverscil by the light ; that is, at sunrise and mid-day. 

*‘®**dt8 of Rowland’s great work on the solar s|iectrum see ** Pro- 
Table of Solar Wave-Lengths,” A^trophysknl JounuU^ vol. 1. p. 29 
following. 
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* 'Of spots and faculse.^ Sometimes some of the lines corresponding to 

an element are seen bright and straight, while others are faint or 
crooked. ^ 

28 S. Width of the Spectral Lines— Radiation from Moving 
Molecules. — In discussing the radiation from an incandescent gas, we 
have so far neglected the motions of translation of the individual 
molecules. We have supposed that the molecules omit waves ofr 
certain definite periods depending upon their own period of free 
vibration. In this case the spectrum of an incandescent gas should 
consist of certain definite lines, each of purely monochromatic light, 
and the absorption bands produced in a continuous spectrum should 
be of infinitesimal width. Taki?ig into account the motions of transla- 
tion of the molecules while describing their free paths, and applying 
Doppler’s principle, it will follow immediately that the spectral lines 
exhibited by an incandescent gas as well as the absorption bands in 
the solar spectrum should be of definite width. This application has 
been discussed by Ebert,- and the whole investigation with reference 
to interference has been taken up and extended by Lord Rayleigh.^ 
Thus if r be the velocity of light and u the velocity of the moving 
molecule, d the angle which its direction of motion makes with the line 
of sight, then the natural wave frequency 7i is changed into n where 

, nv 
n ~ . 

V - ii (‘OS 0 

The new wave length V will be r/n', and will consequently bo con- 
nected with the old wave length A = ///q by the ecpiation 

- cos ff) 

‘ ' r 

where u is small conqjared with r. 

As a first approximation 21 may be sup[)osed to be the same for 
every molecule, and the limiting values of the frc(pieiicies will be 

»"'>«(• - 3 ' 

the result being that the spectral line which would otherwise be 

* [At the Exeter Meeting of the British A.ssociatioii {I860) Jan.ssen flcscribed a 
method of studying the distribution of any substance, in the sun which produces 
a brilliant line in the spectniin. A large image of the sun is formed on a movable 
slit and a sjMictrum i.s produced by a grating. A second slit, moving in correlation 
with the first, allows the bright line alone to act on a jdiotographic plate imme- 
diately btdiind it. In this way Mr. George Hale, and more reooutly M. Dcslandre, 
have been most succe.ssful in obtaining photographs of the sun produced solely by 
the K line (see Hale, Aitronorntj aiui Aslrajthijsics^ vol. xii. (1893), pp. 241, 450).] 

^ * Ebert, fVied. Ann. xxxvi. p. 466, 1889. 

® Lord Rayleigh, Phil. May. vol. xxvii. pp. 299, 484, 1889. 
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infinitesimally narrow, and correspond to a single wave frequency n, 
will now be broadened out into a uniformly illuminated band, having 
the above limits for the frequencies at its edges. Thus by the motion of 
the molecules the emitted light is rendered to some extent heterogeneous. 
The waves are not of a single period, but vary over a certain range 
depending on the velocity of motion of the molecules, and conversely, the 
light absorbed by a gas will not be of a single definite wave length, but 
will consist of a gi’oiip or groups of waves lying between certain limits. 


Anomalous Dispersion 

284*. Anomalous Spectra. — Intimately connected with the dark 
absorption bands is the remarkable phenomenon of anomalous or 
abnormal dispersion. Hitherto we have always spoken of the spectrum 
as presenting an invariable succession of colours in the order violet, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. We have incidentally mentioned 
that spectra obtained by prisms of difterent substances present peculi- 
arities characteristic of the material of the prism, and that spectra 
produced by different prisms cannot well be compared on account of 
the irrationality of dispersion, as the irregularity in the spreadiiig out 
of the colours is termed. 

It has been found that refraction spectra are not complicated by 
the irrationality of dispersion alone, but that in many cases the order 
of the colours is entirely changed, and that sometimes the spectrum 
may not even present a continuous appearance, ])ut may be broken 
into parts isolated from each other by broad dark bands. 

Although anomalous dispersion may appear at first sight to be a 
strange and unexpected phenomenon, yet, on duly considering the 
mode of propagation of light in refracting media, we arc led to expect 
it. For the refractive index of any medium, for waves of a given 
frequency, is determined by the velocity of propagation, and in general 
the velocity of propagation will vary with the wave length in a manner 
:.depending on the nature of the medium. Thus if the long waves 
happen to travel faster than the short waves in some media, we are 
not justified in concluding that there are not media in which the 
reverse may be the case. The velocity of waves of a given frequency is 
influenced by the internal structure of the medium, and the constitu- 
tion of one medium might be such that the violet waves travel faster 
than the red, while the reverse may be the case in another medium, 
just as in one medium the red may be more strongly absorbed than 
the violet, while in others the violet is more strongly absorbed than 
the red. , The so-called irrationality of dispersion, and anomalous 

2l 



Ij^-ildispersionj are consequently phenomena which might to ^ ek^ct^^ 
V ‘ just as we should expect the different colours to be absorbed 
different proportions by a given medium, and differently in different 
•'■"^media. ^ 

'4,1 

The Existence of anotnalous dispersion ^ seems to have been first 
covered by Fox Talbot^ about 1840, but the discovery does not see^J 
to have been followed up. In 1860 M. Le Roux ^ discovered thatj^ 
iodine vapour possessed a very remarkable absorbing power. 
found that it transmitted only the red and violet rays, and that of^ 
these the red are the more refracted, contrary to what tokes place 
the ordinary cases of refraction. At a temperature of 700° Cf tile? 
. indices for iodine vapour of the red and violet rays were found by i; 
M. Hurion ^ to be 

Air= 1-0205, M.= 1-010. 

\ 

In 1870 Christiansen^ detected the existence of anomalous disper-,*! 
sion in alcoholic solutions of fuchsine (one of the aniline dyes). This-^ 
solution gives a marked absorption band in the green, so that thi^.| 
colour is entirely absent from the spectrum of the transmitted light.' 
Of the remaining colours the red, orange, and yellow occur in their , 

natural order; thaliY 
is, the 

refracted than 
orange,* 

orange less than the 

yellow. The violet, however, suffers a very peculiar deviation. Itis^ 
less refracted than the red, and separated from it by a dark interval. 
The arrangement and relative intensities are shown in Fig. 211, the ^ 
spectrum is elongated to an extraordinary extent, the green is absent,- 
the violet is least refracted, and is separated from the other colours by 
a dark space. The prism used by Christiansen consisted of tWo glass 
plates inclined at an angle of about 1°. The dotted lines show to© 
position and length of the spectmm obtained with the same prism 
when filled with pure alcohol.® 

The indices for the various rays were as follows : 

^ Anomalous equals av and b^\6i, tliat ia, ‘ uneven ’ ; etymologically it does nWc 
lean ‘contrary to law.’ V 1^”, Ic 

* Tait, Light, § 196, and Proe. Roy. Soc. Edinhtrgh, 1870-71. , ^ 

Le Roux, Ann. de Chimit d de Physique, third aeries, tome Ixi. p. 285, ifdb .:f| 

* M. Hurion, Journal de Physique, first aeries, tome vii. p. 181. 

» Christiansen, Pogg. Ann., 1870-72. . ^ ^ 

^ Sec also papers by A. Pfiiger, who used prisms of the solids of very Mpall 
O’ to 140", in fVied. Ann, vol. Ivi. p. 412 ; vol. Iviii. p, 670 ; vol. 




‘Ih determining the indices by the method of total reflection, it is found 
normflil incidsncc th<it the reflected is strongly coloured green. 

■ As the incidence is incre<*Lsed the spectrum of the reflected light shows 
(besides the green) blue, then violet, red, orange, and yellow 
in succession. Wc conclude, therefore, that the green is re- 
flected at all incidences, and that of the other colours the blue is the 
refracted and the yellow most. 

^ In working with a hollow prism containing a solution, the action 
lOf the solvent may be eliminated by enclosing the prism in a vessel 
'having^arallel glass sides and filled with the solvent liquid. 

" Kundt ^ has made an extensive series of observations on anomalous 
dispersion, and has shown that it appertains to all bodies which possess 
what 18 known as siti fcicf ciilonY , that is, whose colour by reflection is 
different from the colour by transmission (§ 281). Thus fuchsine 
colours the transmitted light red, but the light reflected from it is 
jgreen. The solutions, even though very dilute, of all l>odies of this 
class show .marked absorption bands, and tliey reflect in a marked 
manner, light of cerUin frequency. Among the substances examined 
by Kundt were the blue, violet, and green anilines, solution of indigo 
in strong sulphuric acid, carmine, permanganate of potash, and cyanine. 

The greater part of the observations were made by the method of 
crossed prisms. This method has been employed by Newton in his 
investigations on the refrangibility of solar light (see Chap. V. p. 132). 
If two prisms of a substance, such as glass, which exhibits regular 
dispersion, be crossed, the spectrum aflbnied by the first will be 
^displaced more or less by the second, but the displacement will affect 
all the colours a continu- 
the most 

rod how- 

the ex- 

anomalous di8{>ersion, 

displacements may take mHIIIHIIHHHIl 
in opposite directions, Fig. 212 . 

bo very different for the various cblours. The displaced spectrum 
. thon consist pf coloured patches more or less isolated from 


Kjfiidt, Pogg, Ann,^ 1871-72. 
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each other. Fig, 212 shows a spectrum of permanganate of potash 
obtained by the method of crossed prisms. It exhibits five absorption 
bands in the green, and is inflected in contrary directions at the two 
extremities.^ 

285. Kundt’s Law. — As a result of his experiments M. Kundt con- 
cluded that in going up the spectrum, from the red towards the violet, 
the deviation is abnormally increased below an absorption band, while 
above the band the deviation is abnormally diminished by the absorption. 
Or in going up the spectrum the refractive index is increased where the 
coefficient of al)sorption increases rapidly, and diminished where the 
absorption rapidly diminishes. 

Thus on either side of an absorption baml there is an abnormal 
change of refrangibility of such a kind that the refraction is increased 
he{oii\ that is on the red side, and diminished nhore the band. An 
analogous interaction frequently occurs in vibrating systems of nearly 
the same period. Thus if to the bob of a pendulum P, executing 
horizonUl vibrations, another pendulum p be attached, the effect will 
be to increase or diminish the period of P according as the period of 
p is shorter or longer than that of P ; that is, the effect of is to 
increase or diminish the virtual inertia of P according as the natural 
period of the former is shorter or longer than that of the latter. If 
P tends to vibrate more rapidly than p^ then the elfect of p is to make 
it vibrate more rapidly still, and nee rersn. Below an absorption band 
the ether vibrations are slower than those of the matter molecules. 
The effect of the matter is conscfpiently to increase (abnormally) the 
virtual inertia of the ether, and therefore the refraiigibility. Above 

* Professor H. Bec([Uerf:l {("omptes emlm, vol. <‘x\vii. p. 399, December 5, 
189S; ami vol, cxxviii. p. 145, Jamiaiy 16, 1899) has exhibited the anmnalous 
disjKMsion of sodium vapour near the D lines. He projected the image of the 
crater of an arc light on a hori/ontal slit, placed in the focus of a collimator lens. 

parallel Warn then pas-seil through a so<lium flame in the form of a prism 
with its refracting edge horizontal, and was focussed hy a lens into an image of 
the horizontal slit upon the vertical slit of a higlily (lis]M*rsive sjicctroscopc. 
On either side of the two dark I) lines the spectrum was sharply curved so that 
for wave lengths slightly exceeding those of Dj and I),^ the vapour possessed 
an index of lefraciion rapidly increasing near tlie lines; and for wave lengths 
slightly less than D, or \\ the index decreased when approaching the lines (see 
Lord Kelvin, Phil. Mag. March 1899, and W. H. Julius, Proc. of the Royal Acad, 
of Sciences, Amsterdam, or Asfrophysical Jonrnal, vol. xii. p. 185, October 1900). 
In bis interesting [>a|>er .Julius suggests that tlie extraordinary curvature of certain 
solar lines may be due to anomalous dispersion in portions of tlie sun’s atmo- 
sphere, and that the “ flash” spectrum seen at totality in an eclipse may be caused 
by abnormal refraction of the light of* the photosphere occurring in the atmosphere 
„ of metallic vapours surrounding the sun. WockI and Ebert have, independently, 
imitated the solar conditions in this case, and obtained a bright spectrum by 
abnormally refracting white light through swlium vapour of varying density. ^ 
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an absorption band the period of the matter is longer than that of the 
ether, and the effect is an abnormal diminution of the virtual inertia 
of the ether, and therefore of the refraction.^ 


Transformation ov Kadiations 

286. Fluorescence. — In discussing the phenomena of absorption it 
has been pointed out that of the many constituents of a beam of solar 
light some are absorbed more particularly by one body and some by 
another. In general the energy of an ether wave will be taken up by 
the matter if it is of the proper period to e.xcite the matter molecules 
to vibration, yet some bodies appear competent to take up and absorb 
the energy of waves of all periods, at least of those lying within the 
limits of the visible spectrum. The general effect of absorption is to 
raise the temperature of the body. Thus light is tak(*n up and hfeat 
is emitted instead that is, waves of a short period are absorbed — and 
in their place the longer infra-red or heat rays are emitted. This is 
obviously a case of the transformation of radiations of a high period 
into others of a lower period. Phiergy is absorbed in the form of short 
waves and is emitted in long waves, and this .s[)ecies of degradation is 
always in opt*ration when light falls upon and heats material bodies. 
We shall see immediately that light waves of a short period, as those 
from the violet end of the spectrum, are absorbed by some substances 
and emitted again as light waves of a lower refrangibility. For 
example, the violet, or even the ultra-violet, may be specially absorbed 
and emitted again as green or red rays. This is degradation of the 
same sort as the former, and is termed jluotrscrnce. When light is 
absorbed by lamp-))lack and emitted as heat radiations, we detect the 
transformation by our sense of heat, but in the case of fluorescence 
the degradation is seen by the eye ; the change in period has not been 
sufficiently great to place the vibration outside the limits of the visible 
spectrum. 

287. Calorescence. — The converse transformation may also be 
effected, viz. the conversion of Avaves of long periocl into those of 
shorter period. The long heat waves may be converted into waves 
sufficiently short to affect the eye, and may thus be rendered visible. 
This converse transformation, the rendering visible of the infra-red 
waves, is termed calorescence. It may be demonstrated by concentrat- 
ing the non-luminous radiations by means of a condensing lens at the 
focus of which a piece of platinum foil is placed. Professor Tyndall 

' This principle was used by Lord Kayleig has early as 1872 .* See PML Ma^,^ 
1872, **0n the Reflection and Refraction of liight by intensely oi>aque Matter.” 





(first ^xbiDited it in this manner by focussing the radiation' 
electric arc on a slip of platinised platinum. The beam was sifted^ 
of all the luminous radiations by transmission through a solution^ 
of iodine in bisulphide of carbon, so that only the obscure heat radij^} 
tions fell upon the platinum. In this manner the slip was raisedi 
to incandescence and emitted light; that is, the visible infra-red;; 
radiations of long period were converted, in part at least, into the! 
higher luminous radiations. In this experiment, however, the platinum 
can never be heated to as high a temperature as that of the source at 
which the light has originated ; so the light emitted cannot be as great 
in intensity as that from a black body at the temperature of the, 
source, and in practice it is very much less. ' 

288. Fluorescent Substances — Stokes’s Theory.— The pheno- 
menon of fluorescence was first observed by Sir David Brewster ^ in 
an^alcoholic solution of chlorophyll, and was termed by him internal 
dispersion. He found that when a pencil of solar light |>asses through^ 
a green chlorophyll solution, the path of the beiim is marked by a 
brilliant red light It was then noticed by Herschel ^ that when the 
sun’s rays fall upon a dilute solution of sulphate of quinine the surface 
of the liquid, where the light falls, exhibits a bright blue colour, which 
penetrates to a small distance within the liquid. Herschel found 
that this blue light was confined to the surface stratum on which 
the light fell, and that light which had once produced this effect was 
incapable of developing it again in other solutions of the same 
substance. 

Thus if the pencil of solar light, which passes through a cell contain- 
ing sulphate of quinine, be transmitted through a second cell of the 
same solution, there will be no development of the blue shimmer at the 
surface of the second cell where the light enters it. That part of the 
solar beam which developed the blue colour in the first solution has 
been absorbed there, and the transmitted pencil contains no rays 
competent to excite it in the second. If the light be concentrated, by 
means of a lens, to a point in the interior of the liquid, the blue 
shimmer may mark the whole path of the beam, and be not merely 
restricted to a thin surface layer. The same appearances are e3C* 
hibited in the greenish surface colour of canary glass (coloured with 
oxide of uranium), and in the bluish surface tint so frequent^ 
observed in some kinds of ordinary piiraffin oil. Pliiorescencd JB 
also finely developed in solutions made from the bark of the 
chestnut. 

* Bre4«ter, Eighth Report, Brit. Amc. and Phil. Mag.^ 18^8, 

Herschel, loc. cit. 
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G. Stokes,' to whom the whole explanation of this pheno- 
liiehQn is due, has shown that it is exhibited in a greater or less 
ple^ee by many substances, including white paper, bone, ivory, cotton- 
ijvc^l, etc. In reflecting on the possible explanation of Herschers 
observations it occurred to him that the blue light dispersed in the 
Bolution of quinine might not be the blue rays of the incident beam, 
\mt might be due to the degradation of the rays of higher refrangibility, 
which are mostly invisible, and the results of experiment completely 
v'erified the speculation.* 

To find what rays are most effective in producing fluorescence in 
any substance, it is only necessary to place a piece of it in the various 
parts ^ a pure spectrum of solar (or electric) light. The spectrum 
should be formed with prisms and lenses of quartz, as this material 
transmits the ultra-violet radiations very freely. When the substance 
is moved from the red end of the spectrum towards the violet it^is 
found that at a certain point it begins to glow with colour, always of 
a refrangibility lower than that which falls upon it. Thus when a 
slip of uranium glass is so treated there is scarcely a trace of colour 
exhibited until it is moved up to the blue part of the spectrum ; here 
it begins to glow with its characteristic yellowish light, and the effect 
persists as it is moved through all the higlier colours, and even to a 
considerable distance beyond the limits of the violet. The ultra-violet 
waves, which are too shoi t to affect the sense of sight, are absorbed by 
the uranium glass, and afterwards emitted as rays of lower refrangibility, 
sufficiently slow to be detected by the eye. 

Solutions of chlorophyll, sulphate of (piinine, and other liquids 
may be examined in the same manner by enclosing them in a small 
best-tube. When a test-tube containing sulphate of quinine is held in 
the red end of the spectrum nothing strange is observed. In the red 
It looks red, and in the green it appears green, but in the blue and 
violet a marked change occurs in the appearance. The pale blue 
jhimmer exhibited in the sun’s rays begins to show itself, and 
increases as the solution is moved towards the end of the spectrum, 
remaining visible even beyond the limits of the violet. The red and 
jreen rays are inactive ; it is the rays of higher refrangibility from the 
violet extremity of the spectrum that operate on the sulphate of quinine. 
r If the blue fluorescent light emitted by the quinine be examined 
in a spectroscope it will be found to contain rays from various parts of 
vhd'speetrum. It is not a homogeneous blue light. All its constituents, 



^ Compare £x, ,8, Art. 48. 
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Wood ^ and Moore have examined the spectrum of the fluoresceUt ' 
light emitted by sodium vapour, and found it to coincide absolutely 
with the spectrum of the light absorbed by the same vapour under 
similar conditions. 

In chlorophyll the greater j)art of the fluorescent effect is produced 
by the visible light of the spectrum, and not so much by the ultra- % 
violet, as in the case of sulphate of quinine. Held in the red end of' 
the spectrum, the chlorophyll glows with a deep red. It has already 
been stated that the spectrum of solar light transmitted through a 
solution of chlorophyll exhibits a marked absorption band in the red 
between the lines B and C. The fluorescent light emitted by the solu- 
tion when held between these lines is found, on analysis, to be of 
lower refrangihility than the light absorbed. As the test-tube is 
moved up the spectrum the red glow grows fainter, but again rises in 
intensity as eiich absorption ban<l is crossed. In the ))lue and violet 
the red glow is more continuous, and at the end of the violet it 
assumes a brownish tint, due to the presence of some green in the 
fluorescent light. 

289. Application— Study of the Ultra-violet Spectrum.— One 

important application of fluorescent substances arises in the means they 
afford us of mapping the solar spectrum beyond the limits of the 
violet. This remarkable prolongation of the solar spectrum beyond 
the violet was first noticed by Sir John ilerschel in tlirowing the 
spectrum on turmeric paper. Herschel attrii)ute<l this prolongation, 
which was yellow, to a peculiar reflecting power of the paper. 

Casting the complete solar spectrum on the surface of a transparent 
fluorescent substance, various effects of the different colours may be 
observed simultaneously. At the red end there is in general no 
fluorescent effect. Towards the blue and violet, aiid for considerable 
distances beyond the confines of the violet, the fluorescent shimmer is 
Emitted from the surface layer, and dark lines are visible in some parts, 
indicating absorption bands in the solar spectrum beyond the violet 
similar to the Fraunhofer lines which are presented in the coloured 
part. The waves at these parts do not exist in the solar beam when 
it reaches us. They have been ab.sorbed in the solar or terrestrial 
atmosphere, or else they have not been emitted by the sun at all. 

290. Phosphorescence. — The fluorescent light which we have been 
discussing is emitted only while the substance producing it is illumin- 

^ R. W. Wood and J. H. Moore, Phil. Miuj. vul. vi. pp. 362-374, September 1908* 
Wood has also observed the presence of polarisation in the light emitted by the 
‘ vapom-8 of sodium and potassium, when fluorescing, Phil, Mag. vol. xvi. pp. 134'189, 
July 1908. 
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ated. On intercepting the light which falls upon a solution of sulphate 
of quinine the blue shimmer from its surface layer disappears at once. 
Some substances, however, especially the sulphides of barium, strontium, 
and calcium, persist in emitting light even after the incident beam has 
been cut off ; that is, they shine in the dark for some time after ex- 
"^posure to the light. This phenomenon is called phospJmescmce. It 
has, however, nothing to do with the luminosity of phosphorus, which 
is due to slow oxidation. It is merely fluorescence lasting after the 
exciting cause has been removed. The light absorbed during exposure 
is emitted as light of lower refrangibility, and continues to be emitted 
by many substances for long or short intervals after they are removed 
from the light and brought into a darkened chamber. The duration 
of the phosphorescence after the incident light has been cut off is, in 
most substances, so short that it is impossible to detect it without 
some specially contrived method of investigation. To pursue this 
inquiry, Becquerel invented an ingenious phosphorosrtfpp^ by means of 
which we can determine with considerable accuracy the duration of 
the phenomenon after tlie direct light has been cut oft*. With this 
apparatus the existence of phosphorescence to a greater or less degree 
has been defected in most sub.stances. 


Til KORIES OF Dispersion 

291. Dependence of the Velocity on the Wave Length. — We owe 
to Newton the important discovery that the light of the sun is com- 
posite, that is, it con.si.sts of a system of simple colour.^, or, as we say 
now, of a great variety of waves of difl'erent periods. The separation 
of solar light into its constituent simple colours was effected by Newton 
with the aid of a i)rism of glass. The different colours are deviated by 
different amounts in passing through the prism, and the transmitted 
light, when received on a white screen, piints on it a coloured band or 
spectrum. The j)ropertv which transparent subst^inces possess of thus 
separating the various constituents of white light is called (li'fpnsiauj 
the inequality, in the refraction of the various colours leading to their 
separation or dispersion from one another. 

Now the teaching of the wave theory, and of the emission theory 
also, is that rays which are refracted by different amounts on entering 
any medium must travel tlirough that medium with difl'erent velocities, 
the relation between the absolute refractive index and the velocity for 
anjr ray being, according to the wave theory, 
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where r, is the velocity in free space — that is, in the ether^^!ltliUy 
velocity is, as far as wo know, the samo for light of all colours.^ ^ 
condition which may therefore be introduced into any theory df 
dispersion is that it does not exist in free space, and is a phenomenon ': 
irising from the interaction of the ether and matter. . j 

The constancy, or approximate constancy, of Vq for all waves ranging | 
from the red to the violet at least, is inferred from considerations,^ 
mch as the following. Certain sUirs exhibit ra})iil changes in brightrj^ 
less and are called variable stars. One of these, Algol, passes ip 
ihree and a half hours from one of the second to one of the fourth 
Magnitude in brightness. Whatever be the cause of these changes/^ 
vhether it be due to eclipse or otherwise, they ought to be accomf 
panied by corresponding exhibitions of colour, if the various colours,^, 
travel through space with different velocities. Thus if the red light ^ 
travels faster than the violet in interstellar space, as it certainly does ^ 
in glass and common transparent substances, then when the star ' 
growing faint it should be coloured blue or violet, and when it is grow-^^ 
ing bright it should appear red. No trace of a coloured tint has ever 
been observed, although light requires several years to reach us from * 
this star. If the difference in the velocities of the red and violet 
amounted to the one hundred thousandth part of the value of either-^/, 
that is, a variation of *001 per cent — an interval of at least an hour 
would elapse between their times of arrival and the corresponding 
changes in tint should be observed. We may therefore conclude that 
the waves corresponding to the various colours of the spectrum traverse ' 
the free ether with the same velocity, but it is not to be assumed that 
waves of every length pass with the same velocity. The foregcdi^ 
observations indicate only an e<iuality, or an approximate equality, 
between the velocities of the very limited sets of waves which affect 
the eye. The long waves far below the limits of the red may travel 
with velocities very different from that with which the short ultra- 
violet waves are propagated. 

In the case of sound notes of all pitches travel with equal 
velocities, and the common velocity deduced by theory is a result of 
the supposition that the length of the wave is vastly greater than 
displacements, or sphere of action, of the vibrating molecules. 
the wave length is very small, as in the case of light, the conditions ’ 
are very different, and we cannot assume that the velocity of r 
tion will be independent of the time of vibratiorj. Even ih thofoswe.of/ 
y a^stretched string, vibrating transversely, the velocity of pi;opagaj®ft* 
^jdepends upon the wave length owing to the stiffness '§t the 
ence becomes more pronounced in- the case of iliki 
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H.fwfttforis of a i)ar. Hence the phenomenon of dispersion is not 
IpeciiUiar to light. 

1^. 592. Cauchy’s Formula.— Skirting from these principles, Cauchy ^ 
that the velocity will in general be a function of the wave 
®??^h* By proceeding to a higher order of approximation he arrived 
th§ relation 

ii ‘ A , ^ c d 

'which expresses the refractive index in the form 


/ 


m = A + 


where A, B, C, etc., are constants depending on the nature of the medium 
and diminishing rapidly in magnitude as we proceed to the higher terms. 

The formula shows that waves of short period are more highly 
refracted than the waves of longer period, and that the latter approach 
a limited index fi = A. Within the limits of the visible spectrum it 
.represents, when taken to three or four terms, the results of experiment 
. very accurately, but fails to represent the fact.s when applied to the 
dark radiations beyond the red, as shown ])y the experiments of 
Prof. Langle 3 \“ media, however, which exhibit anomalous dispersion 
Jit is not true that shorter waves possess the higher refractive indices, 
and the formula bakes no account of this class of phenomena, which 
point to an intimate connection between the production of dispei'sion 
and the existence of absorption. 

In Cauchy s method of investigation the assumption is that the 
distances between the molecules are comparable with the wave 
length, but in the modern methods which consider the direct inter- 
action of the ether arid matter, it is the periodic time of the wave 
^hich is supposed to agree with, or approach, the period of free vibra- 
tion of the molecule, when strong absorption bikes place. 

298, Briots Formula. — Ihe work of Cauchy was taken up and 
treated^ }n a more general manner by Briot.^ Taking into account 
tt!ipre directly the intemetion of the ether and the matter molecules, he 
obUined the formula 

A • • • 

^wbich wnsists of tw'o parts, one a scries similar to that of Cauchy, and 
thft Other the term kA-, which depends on the direct action between 
f^^other and the matter. 

** supposed to affect the ether in two ways. Firstly, 

Ntnftjeaiix excrcicra dc uta^h^matiquef 1835. 

de Chimie et lU Physiqn$^ tome ix. p. 493, 1886. 

M/4* lit. Am In /«.*!. 4 Otf I 
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by modifying its distribution in the body, und this gives rise to the 
Cauchy series ; secondly, by exercising a direct action on its motion 
when vibrating, and this introduces the term kW The matter is 
supposed not to be disturbed sensibly by the luminous vibrations, but 
to exert on the ether a reaction towards its equilibrium position and 
proportional to its displacement This formula represents to a high 
degree of accuracy the dispersion of the luminous rays, and also 
agrees fairly with Langley’s investigations in the infra-red.^ 

294. Anomalous Dispersion. — To account for the existence of 
anomalous dispersion, theories, based on the mutual reaction between 
the ether and matter, have been developed by Boussinesq, Sellmeier, 
Helmholtz, Ketteler, Lommel, etc. 

Cauchy regarded the matter and ether as moving together, while 
Briot assumed the matter to be sensibly undisturbed ; on the other 
hand, Boussinesq supposed the ether of constant density, but that the 
matter is partially displaced, this displacement leading to a reaction 
between the matter and the ether, but being so small that the elastic 
forces brought into jday in the matter may be neglected. Sellmeier 
further supposed that the reaction between the matter and the ether 
is proportional to their relative displacement obtaining as the 

equations of motion of the ether and matter respectively, 




“ f})» 


(1) 


The matter molecules or atoms are to be regarded as capable of vibrat- 
ing with certain natural periods of vibration, forced vibrations of period 
T being set up in them by the light waves. The second of equations 
(1) corresponds to a set of molecules with natural period T^ where 


4ir'^ 




A particular solution of these equations is of the foim 

* x')' 

(, = », cos 

" being the wave length in the matter. 


1 


Ketteler finds that the formula 






represents the facts very accurately. From Langley’s experiments on set j/mme 
he determines \l 

<c=: 0-0008.^)8, a2=:2'32883, D = M410, X„«=:0-01621 ' ; 

{Journal de Physiq'iie, 2^, tome yi\., * 
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Substituting the solution (2) in the 
find 


hy _ \2 


second of equations (1), we 
(3) 


where is the wave length in ether of light of the same frequency as 
the natural frequency of the matter molecules, i.e. where 

The first of equations (1) gives, on substitution of (2), for the 
index of refraction for light of wave length A 


If the substance cont«iins sets of molecules with dillcrent natural 
periods of vibration, a new equation must be added to equations (1) 
for each set of molecules, and a corresponding term added to the first 
of the equations. The resulting fornmla for /t- will become 


where the summation must be taken to include all the natural periods 
of vibration of the molecules of the substance. 

If Aj is small compared with A— that is, if the substance is trans- 
parent to light in the visible spectrum, but has an absorption band in 
the ultra-violet — /x obviously diminishes as A increases. The formula 
(4) may be written 



which reduces to Cauchy’s form. 

If, in addition, there be an absorption band in the ultra-red, for 
which A., is large compared with A, (5) gives 


neglecting higher powers, which inchules Hriot’s form. 

The Sellmeier formula rej)resent« well the dispersion of transparent 
bodies, and accounts for anomalous dispersion. Thus, if A^ corresponds 
to an absorption band, (6) shows that /t becomes abnormally large for 
wave lengths a little greater than Ap while expansion in the form of 
(7) shows that /i is at first imaginary for wave lengths a little less 
than Aj, but that it becomes real again, though of abnormally small 
magnitude, as A diminishes. If the refractive index as ordinate be 
plotted a^inst the wave length os abscissa, a cur\ o is obtiiined convex 
to the wave-length axis as the wave length diminishes towards the 
absorption band, but concave to that axis as the wave length diminishes 
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below the absorption band. For sodium vapour, givefi'resiit^*' 
in accordance with BecquereFs ' photographs, and Wood ® has tilficed 
agreement with the dispersion on each side of the sodium, 

Kelvin ^ interprets the imaginfiry values of /a as indicating sel^V^.^ 
reflection ; i.e. that no light of such wave lengths can enter the medium^ 
However, the formula does not apply through an absorption bftn(^| 
and indeed the theory does not really account for absorption' Ofj 
for the transformation of light energy that takes place in absorptiom^ 
The assumed particular solution (2) of the equations (1) gives for tbej 
ratio of the amplitudes (hjh) of the vibrations in the matter and- the 
ether the value A“/(A- - A/^), which becomes infinite for A = A^. ^ The 
particular solution does not then apply at the absorption band, as it is* 
not concordant with the initial and limiting conditions. To make 
it concordant the complementary function needs to be added ; an^ 
under the assumed conditions it would take an infinite time 
to become negligible.'‘ | 

Helmholtz introduced the conception of the vibrations of th« 
atoms being subject to frictional forces, tims accounting for the tran^ 
formation of light energy that occurs in absorption. He expressed 
’'by means of differential equations the motion of the ether and that of 
the matter, taking into account in the former case the elastic reactions 
of the ether and the mutual forces arising from the interaction of the 
ether and the matter ; in the latter case, be.sides these mutual fofceSj 
he considered the elastic reactions of the matter and the frictional 
forces arising from the adjacent matter. Solving these differential 
equations, he obtained formulae connecting th(i refractive index and 
absorption coefficient with the wave length, viz. ? * 


&n<l 




-1= -rxHSA, 


‘(V-x^’^y^+a-v’ 




where k is the damping factor of vibrations passing through 
medium, and a depends upon the friction. 

When the coefficient of absorption is small, so that its square t 
be neglected, the formula becomes for one absorption band 


U^rrl-PX^K 


* Bec(pjerel, Comptes reiuius, December 5, 1898, and January 16, l69fr» '' 
^ Wood, Phil. Mag., September 1904, pp. 298*324. 

* Kelvin, PhU. Mag., March 1899, pp. 302*808. i 
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— pointed out. If P and Q are equal, as experiment 
water and some other substances, this formula reduces to 
;the; SeUmeier formula. It applies fairly satisfactorily in the visible 
^gion tp a substance with an absorption band in the ultra-violet, 
ftuit ^J^nsparent through the visible spectrum. ^ 

^ ICetteler ^ obtained a modification of Helmholtz’ formula, involving 
aJfSrm dependent upon the refractive index of the medium for infinitely 
long waves. The formula reduces to the form 


M -/A® 






f6t wave lengths not close to the absorption bands in a transparent 
medium, with an absorption band in the ultra-violet and another in 
the infra-red. 

^ > Paschen - has found that this formula represents the dispersion of 
fluoritie far down into the infra-red. Rubens ^ and Trowbridge have 
verified it for rock-salt and sylvine for wave lengths as great as 
^0*018 mm., while Rubens ^ and Nichols extended the observations up to 
X 5= *0225 mni. For quartz it was found necessary to take account of 
two absorption bands in the infra-red in addition to one in the ultra- 
violet, and the existence of these two absorption bands was verified. 

These equations fit in so well with the complicated phenomena of 
refraction and dispersion that no doubt can be felt that they are based 
on sound physical principles. But modern discovery has shown that 
the vibrators concerned must include the unitary electric charges — 
the electrons — which play such an important part in physical processes. 
We shall develop the analogous equations in terms of electromagnetic 
theory in the concluding chapter (Chap. XXL). 

* Ketteler, Wied, Anv. t<5m. liii. p. 268, 1804. 

® Paschen, Wied. Ann. tom. liii. p 334, 1894. 

^ RiibeiiB and Trowbridge, Wkd. Ann. tom. 1.x. p. 724, 1897. 

^ Rubens and Nichols, jykd. Ann, tom. lx. p. 418, 1897. 



CHAPTER XIX 


EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATIONS OF THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT 

295. Introduction. — The first attempt to determine the velocity 
of propagation of light was made by Galileo. The principle of the 
method employed was as follows. Two observers, A and B, are 
situated at a distance, and each is furnished with a lamp which can 
be quickly screened or uncovered. If A uncovers his lamp it will 
be seen after a certain interval by B, and this interval will measure 
the time occupied by the light in travelling from A to B. If B now 
uncovers his lamp it will be seen after an C([ual interval by A. Hence 
if B uncovers his lamp at the instant he perceives that of A, then A 
will perceive that of B at a time after he luicovered his own, equal to 
twice the time required by light to traverse the distance between A 
and B, together with a small interval of time depending on B, 
namely, the time required by B to perceive the Hash of A’s lantern 
and uncover his own. This permed interval becomes of .such weight 
(when compared with the very small time requireil by light to 
traverse such distances as those which could be employed in an 
experiment* of this character) that if any definite result had been 
obtained it would have been altogether worthless. The fundamental 
principle of this method, however, is correct, and is the same as that 
on which one of the most celebrated of modern methods is based, 
namely, Fizeau’s, or that which may in general be termed the eclipse 
method. 

It is interesting to notice how the academicians might have 
obtained an estimate of the velocity of light by attending to the 
conditions on which the delicacy of their method depended. In the 
first place, having determined that the velocity of light, if not infinite, 
was certainly very great, it becomes a matter of prime importance to 
eliminate the personal interval arising from the slowness of perception 
and movement of the second observer B. At the instant the Hght 
from the first 8t|^tion reaches the second, the conditions of the probletn 

628 
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require that a return beam of light shall leave the second station and 
travel to the first. The most obvious way of securing this is to 
replace the second observer B by a reflecting surface, such as a 
polished mirror, so that when A uncovers his lantern the light issuing 
from it may fall upon the mirror and be reflected back at the second 
station without loss of time. Thus when A uncovers his own lantern 
he may observe its image by reflection in the mirror at the second 
station, and the interval between the uncovering of the light and the 
perception of the image is the quantity to be estimated. The 
personality of B is hereby eliminated ; but this is not enough, for the 
personality of A remains. 

The whole problem is now reduced to devising an accurate method 
of estimating this interval. One obvious source of error is a personal 
one attending the observer, and aiiscs in the uncertain estimate of the 
interval between deciding to move the screen and actually moving it ; 
and also of the interval between the eye receiving the return flash and 
the perception of the flash by the brain. 

To eliminate this the screen used to uncover the light should in its 
motion be employed to cut off the return rays. For example, let the 
lantern be covered, and let the eye of the observer be placed close to it 
and directed so as to look into the distant mirror. Then if the screen 
be suddenly moved so as to uncover the lantern and cover the eye of 
the observer, the return flash will not be received by the eye if the 
time occupied in moving the .screen from the lantern to the eye is less 
than the time recpiired by light to travel to the distant mirror and 
return. 

T^e problem is now reduced to the devising of some mechanical 
method of moving a screen, or a train of screens, across the field 
of view so that the source of light and the eye of the observer 
shall be covered and uncovered in succession. This was first done 
in 1849 by Fizeau by using a toothed wheel, which rotated in 
the field of view in such a way that the opaque teeth passed before 
the eye and intercepted successively the light emerging from the 
source and that returning to the eye after reflection in the distant 
mirror. This method is explained in the following article. 

Fizeau’s Method 

296. General Principles of the Method. — In the method adopted 
by ht fizeau' a beam of light from a source S (Fig. 213) is in- 
troduced through a collimator fixed to the side of a telescope, and 
H. Fizeau, Comptes retuitiSy tome xxi.x. p. 90, 1849. 

2 M 
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after 'reflection at the suffacl of a plate of parallel glass inclined at 
45^ ?b the axis of the tube, the pencil comes to a focus at a point F, 
which is the principal focus of the object-glass of the telescope. It , 
follows therefore that the light diverging froin F will emerge from thb^' 
telescope in a parallel beam. This beam, after traversing a distance, 
of throe or fopr miles, falls upon a lens L, and is thereby focussed on 
a reflector R, wliich is part of the surface of a sphere having its centre/ 
of curvature at the centre of the lens L. 

On account of this arrangement it follows that the beam of light,/ 
as a whole, after reflection at the surface of the mirror, emerges from, 
the lens L in a parallel pencil, and, retracing its former path,^ is again 
brought to a focus at the point F. It then diverges from F and falls 
upon the inclined glass plate, where it is in part reflected and in part 
transmitted. The transmitted portion is received by an eye-piece E, 



Fix. 213. 


and enters the eye of the observer, so that an imago of the source S 
is seen in the field of view. 

The eyepiece E combined with the object-glass at the observing 
station constitutes a telescope, which may be referred to as the “ observ- 
ing” telescope, and similarly the apparatus KL at the distant station 
may be referred to as the reflecting collimator. When the appratus is 
properly adjusted these two pieces should be directed towards each othei' 
in such a way that an image of the object-glass of each is formed in 
the principal focus of the other. This miglit be effected before the 
mirror R is placed in position by attaching an eyc-picce to^the tube 
RL so as to form a true telescope, whose axis can be directed as 
required towards the observing station. This being done the mirror 
R has to he placed in position. In order to do this with precision 
the following device was resorted to by Messrs. Young and Forb«'i»i 
the experiments described subsequently (Art. 299). The min^r was 
attached to a cap which screwed on to the end of the tube 5 

^ It is to be observed that a ray entering one half of the lena L 
reflection at R through the other half, so that the jMith of the reflectied do^»p| 
f eolncide vlth that of the incident. * * ^ 
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similar cap was fitted with a piece of ground glass, so ;tbat 
the glass in one cap occupied th^ same position as the mirror in tho ^ 
other. The ground glass cap was first screwed on to the tube RL, so 
‘ that the image was received upon the glass in proper focus, the number 
*of turns of the screw required to effect this being noted. The glass 
' (»p was then removed, and the ‘mirror cap screwed on through the 
same number of turns. The centre of the mirror must now be brought 
into coincidence with the centre of the lens L, and this was effected 
bj means of three screws at the back of the mirror. To test this 
adjustment a tube about one foot long was placed on the collimator so 
as to project in front of the object-glass, and a small ring was placed 
at the end of this tube, the ring being supported at the centre of the 
tube by three strips of meUl. On looking through this ring the 
observer ought to see an image of his eye when the adjustment is 
perfect, and the screws at the back of the mirror were altered ifhtil 
this was the case. 

To direct the reflecting collimator RL so that its axis shall point 
to the observing telescope, it was found most convenient to look 
through its object-glass L at the mirror R (the head of the observer 
being kept out of the path of the light as far as possible). An 
image of the distant station was then seen in the ndrror, and the 
direction of the axis was changed until the light coming from the 
observing telescope was seeti in the centre of the mirror. 

A toothed Vheel, connected to clockwork driven by weighU, so 
that it could be set in uniform and rapid rotation round an axis parallel 
to the axis of the telescope, is j)laced with its edge at F, so that as it 
rotates the light is alternately interce|>tcd and allowed to pass l>etween 
its teeth. Let us suppose the wheel to be at rest, and that F is situated 
in the space between two teeth. In this case the beam is allowed to 
pass, and a bright image is seen in the fichl of view. But if F falls 
upon a tooth, the light reaching it from S will be reflected directly 
hack into the eye. To avoid this the teeth may be blackened, or 
bevelled so as to reflect the light against the sides of the telescope 
which are also blackened. If this is secured there Avill be no illumina- 
tion in the field except when the light passes through a tooth space 
And returns after reflection at the disUint mirror. 

, ' Now if the wheel rotates very slowly the image in the field of 
view will appear and disappear successively as the spitces and teeth 
paw. before F,J)Ut if the speed he increased so that several teeth pass 
per second, the succession of brightness and darkness will he sq rapid 
that, qtving to the persistence of the visual impression, a permanent 
‘ imftge will bw seen. Hence if the angular width of a space a and 
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the width of a tooth be so that the combined width of a tooth 
and space is a + /?, it will follow that if the intensity of the image 
seen when the wheel is at rest be 1^, its intensity when the wheel is 
rotating slowly (but rapidly enough to cause a continuous impression) 
will be * 


If the velocity of light is infinite the illumination of the image 
will remain constant for all speeds, but if it is propagated in time 
then I will depend upon the speed of rotiition. vSome of the light trans- 
mitted through a space will in returning fall upon the adjacent tooth and 
be intercepted, and if the speed be great enough, so that when the light 
returns a tooth has moved into the position previously occupied by the 
space, then all the returning light will be intercepted, provided the teeth 
be at least as wide as the spaces, and complete extinction will be effected. 

What occurs, therefore, is that at first a bright image is observed, 
which diminishes in brightness as the speed of rotation is increased, 
and is finally extinguished if the width of a tooth be equal to or greater 
than that of a space. If fi is greater than a the light will remain 
eclipsed until the speed is sufficiently increased to remove the obstruct- 
ing teeth and bring the spaces into position for the returning light. 
The image now reappears and gradually grows in brightness as the 
speed is raised. It reaches a maximum and then fades away again 
into darkness, and so on in succession for higher and 'higher speeds. 
If a = /3, or the teeth and spaces are etpial in width, then for certain 
particular speeds the light will be completely eclipsed, but will reappear 
for speeds either less or greater. If /i is less than a the light will 
never be wholly eclipsed, but will merely fall to a minimum and rise 
again to a maximum in alternate succession. 

In Fizeau’s experiments the teeth and space.s were of equal width, 
each being a quarter of a degree, so that the wheel possessed 720 teeth. 
In this case, if I) be the distance between the toothed wheel and the 
reflector, r the velocity of light, and T the time occupied in traversing 
the distiince 2D, we have 



In this time the wheel will have turned through an angle wT ~ 
if n is the number of revolutions per second. Consequently, if a be 
the angular width of a space, the first eclipse will occur when 

a^2irNiTt=4TN,D/v 

where is the speed of the revolution when the first ellipse occurf. 
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If the speed increases the image will reappear and grow in intensity 
till it reaches maximum brightness at the speed 

2tt=:4irN2D/v. 

As th^ speed increases further the illumination will wane, and a second 
eclipse will occur when 

3a= 4TN3D/r. 

Similarly the ;>tli eclipse will occur at the speed where 

(2^-l)a = 4irN2p_jI)/r, 

from which we have 

47rDX.2p-i 4wDN2^i 
2p-\ 

where m = ir'a is tlie number of teeth contained in the wheel. Reckon- 
ing the first maximum brightness as that which occurs after the first 
eclipse, it is clear that the /)th maximum will occur at the speed Ngp 
given by the ctjuation 

2yKi 4 rX.^pD/r, 

from which we have a corresponding formula for r. 

Fizeau endeavoured to determine the speeds at which the suc- 
cessive eclipses occurred, but this was a matter of e.xti'eme difficulty 
and uncertainty. In the first place, the intensity of the light return- 
ing to the telescope is greatly weakened by transmission through the 
apparatus and by retiection at the glass plate G, so that the image seen 
is necessarily fiiint even when at its maximum brightness. It is again 
rendered less distinct by the extraneous illumination in the field of the 
telescope, caused by reflection from the teeth of the wheel. For when 
the wheel rotates, the light when not passing between the teeth is 
reflected from them back into the field of view, and causes a general 
illumination of the whole field. It is therefore very desiralde to sup- 
press this reflected light as much as possible, and to this end Messrs. 
Young and Forbes, in repeating the experiment, bevelled the teeth so 
that the light reflected from them fell upon the blackened sides of the 
telescope. They also smoked the wheel itself, so as to diminish its 
reflecting power as much as jiossible. 

But oven wlion the distinctness of the image is secured it is very 
difficult to decide at what instiint it is completely extinguished, it being 
much more easy to say when two images seen simultaneously are 
equally intense than when any image of varying intensity hiis reached 
its maximum or minimum brightness. Determinations deduced from 
direct observations of the speed at maximum or minimum brightness 
are consequently attended with considerable uncertainty. 

’forking with a distance D = 8633 metres, Fizeau found that the 
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iltst eclipse occurred when the speed of revolution was 12*6 turns p^ ;: 
second, and the final result for the velocity was put down at 70,948; 
leagues of 25 U> the degree. This is taken to represent a velocity ^ 
about 315,000 kilometres per second. * 

297. Cornu’s Experiments.— In 1874 M. Cornu' made fWeter^ 
mination of the velocity of light by Fizeau’s method with greatly im< 
proved apparatus. Accuracy is very difficult to attain in the method^* 
of observation adopted by Fizeau, since it is almost impossible to ' 
determine when the image is exactly eclipsed. To evade this difficulty 
M. Cornu placed the mechanism of the toothed wheel in electrical 
connection with a chronograph, so as to mark every hundred revolii- , 
tions. At the same time a clock marked seconds, and tenths of seconds 
were recorded by means of a vibrating spring. The observer had also 
under his control a key by means of which he could record any instant^ 
at which he wished to know the velocity. From the chronographic 
record the speed and rate of change at every instant could be obtained. 
Allowing the speed to increase, the illumination will sink to a certain 
value and the speed is then signalled. After complete extinction the 
image will reappear, and when it attains the former brightness the 
speed is again signalled. The speed corresponding to zero bnghtness 
is the raeiiii of these two, and is found from the chronographic record. 
In M. Cornu’s experiments the disUince D between the two stations 
was nearly 23 kilometres, so that he was enabled to observe eclipst^ up 
to the thirtieth order ; that i.s, to make 15 teeth of the wheel pass before 
the flash from the distant mirror returned. ^ 

The metho<l, however, is not very desirable, in that it is not capable 
of delicate measurement in regard to the quantity directly estimated — 
namely, the brightne.ss of the image. For the eclipse^ arc not sudden 
phenomena occurring at well-marked .speeds, but are so gradual that it 
is difficult to say precisely when they occur, and even in the method 
adopted by M. Cornu to evade this difficulty there must still reiiaain 
considerable uncertainty. His investigations, however, surpass in re- 
liability and comprehensiveness anything which had been previously 
attempted. , 

The final value obtained for the velocity of light was 309,330 
kilometres per second in air, and this corresijonds to 300,400 kiloma^^ 
in vacuo. This result is, however, somewhat too high, fpr r^cept 
experiments have established that the velocity is undoubtodly' 
than 300,000,000 metres per second.^ 

Cornu, Annalei de I'Observatoirede Paris {M^(nre$, tome ziii. 1876). ' ^ 

. ^ Assuming that the velocity determined by the toothed*wheel method opght . 

V to be the same as that determined by the revolving mirror. 
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298. Brightness of the Image at any Speed.— If the angular 
width of the spaces and teeth be a and p respectively, and if the intensity 
of the image when the wheel is at rest be its intensity when the 
^heel is rotating slowly will bear to the ratio a : (a + ^), for this 
is the ratio of the quantity of light allowed to prass per second when 
;Ae wheel is rotating slowly to the quantity when it is at rest or alto- 
gether removed. But if the wheel rotates through an angle e while the 
light travels over the double journey between the two stations, the space 
available for the transmission of the returning light will be reduced 
from a to a " c, and the intensity of the image will be 

where « = (iiT = 27rnT, when the wheel is making n I’evolutions per 
second. 

If the number of teeth be in we have m{a 4- /i) - 2-, and therefore 
c = mnT{a + P), so that if a\a + p) — k we obtain 
I =(!• - 7//«T)Io. 

Hence the intensities are represented by the ordinateS, and the 
' speeds by the corresponding abscissa’ of the 
right line, 

y-(k- 



which makes an intercept OB==H^ on the 
axis OY (B'ig. 214) corresponding to zero 
(very slow) speed ^ and niaxiimnn intensity, 
and an interce{)t OA = / /wT, which corre- 
sponds to the first extinction. Three cases 

are presented acconling as a is equal to, less than, or greater than p. 

If a = /3 — that is, if the teeth and sjmees are equal in width — the 
initial intensity (for a low speed) is /I^ = ^1,,. As the si)eed increases 
the intensity falls in proportion, and complete extinction occurs at the 
speed 

N - - _L- . 

As the speed increases beyojid this value the intensity rises propor- 
tionately, and again attains the maximum value JI^j at the speed 


d^tsrminatioa of the velocity of light has been made ut Nice Observatory by M. 
FsrmUniiaing Fizeau's original apparatus as modifiotl and used by Cornu {Camptis 
tome oxxxi. pp. 731*734). The preliminary results of 1500 measures indicate 
Telocity of 299,900 + 80 km., which agrees far better with the value derived from 
the revolving mirror method than with Cornu’s determination.] 

ifl, only fast enough to produoej^rsisteuce of the visual impression. 
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Ng = 2Ni. A further increase of speed diminislies the intensity, and a 
second extinction occurs at the speed Ng = 3Nj, and so on in succession. 
The variation of the intensity with the speed is represented by the 
broken line etc. (Fig. 215). 

If a < ^ or Z: < then the first extinction occurs at the speed € = a, 
or OM = I/imT = ^T/2?/iD (Fig. 216). The intensity will now remain 

zero till € = p, which 
occurs at the speed 

ON = (l -A>/2mD. The 
brightness again rises to 
a maximum at Bj 
corresponding to a speed 
+ or = r/2wD. 
vJis- The , arithmetic mean of 

the speeds OM and ON, corresponding to the first extinction and 
first reappearance, is equal to the speed at which the fii’st eclipse 
would occur if the teeth and spaces were etpial, and each ^(a + fi) 
in angular width. This speed, corresponding to Aj (Fig. 216), the 
first central extinction, is ^(OM + ON) = ??/4ml) = Nj. The speed 
corresponding to B^ the first maximum brightness, is 2N^ ; that at 
the second central extinction, A._„ is 3Np and in genend the maximum 
brightnesses occur at the even multiples of N^ and the central 
extinctions at the odd multiples. 

Since inT = 2///L) r = 1 '2N,, the exprc.ssion for the intensity at any 
speed r before the first j | 

eclipse is 

and since the intensity 
must be the same when 
the speed is increased 

from X to n = 2^Nj ^ /, it follows that between the ptb and (p l)th 
eclipses we have ( -t a: = 2/?Nj - n) 

l = )l„= p±^;> - )|l„, 

the positive sign applying to the case in which the brightness is 
decreasing and the negative sign to that in which it is increasing. 
Thus between the pth and (p+ l)th eclipses, when the brightness is 
increasing (n<2pNj), 

I = 4; ~ ^ (brightness Increasing), 
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and when the brightness is decreasing (7i>27?Nj) 

I = +/) - j (brightness decreasing). 

When a > /3, or k > the image is never totally eclipsed but sinks 
from a maximum to a minimum determined by the speed t = and 
the corresponding mini- 
mum intensity is given 
by the equation 

The intensity remains 
stationary, as represented 
in Fig. 217, till the speed 
attains the value t = a, from which it will increase and attain a 
maximum when € = a + and so on. The variations of the intensit}’ 
between two consecutive minima are subject to the same laws as in the 
foregoing cases. 

299. Experiments of Young and Forbes. — An elaborate series 
of experiments on the vtdocity of light was executed by Dr. J. Young 
cand Professor G. Forbes,^ using a modified form of Fizeau’s apparatus. 
The chief novelty of their method is the introduction of a second 
rcfiecting telescope K'L' (Fig. 213) situated behind the first and nearly 
in the same line, so that two images were seen close together (not 
of an inch apart) at the edge of the revolving wheel. The ratio of the 
distances of the two reflectors from the toothed wheel was 12:13. 
Denoting these distances by D and D', and the speeds at which the 
corresponding images are first ecli}>sed by and N'j, it is clear that if 
D' be greater than I), then Nj will be greater than N'j, so that the 
image from the farther reflector will be first eclipsed and also the first 
to reappear. What happens then is that as the speed of the wheel is 
increased from rest, one image F fades more rapidly than the other I, 
till the former is extinguished and the latter remains alone in the field, 
if the width of the spaces is less than that of the teeth. One of two 
things may now occur. The image V ma}’ reappeiir before the other 
I is completely extinguished, or the latter may be eclipsed before the 
former reappears, so that both images are extinguished. In the former 
case r on reappearance will increase in brightness with the speed, 
and I approaching eclipse will continually diminish, so that a speed 
will be reached at which the two are equal in brightness ; we have 
then I a r, or 

^ Young aud Forbes, PhU pt. i. 1882. 
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The speed being increased, V will increase and I diminish to zero, and 
after eclipse will reappear while V passes through its maximum, and 
begins to diminish. As V diminishes I will increase, and equality w|l' 
again be reached, when we have 

and in general, if equality occurs between the jf)th and (p + 1 )th eclipsei 
of both, we have ^ 

Io(^' ^ 2l<, ) ^ ■ 2N', )■ 

If equality be again established after the next eclipse of V — that is 
after the ;<th eclipse of I and thc(;?+l)th eclipse of I' — since I i 
now decreasing and Y increasing, if the speed he n\ we have 

Ixet and N\ = ^Nj, then we have v = l)/D', and the fore 

going equations become 

, w' r I / , V 1 

which by subtraction give 

2p + p(2p + > ) = .^ n /'‘ ^ ■ 

Now if the distances D and D' be so chosen that their ratio g is equal 
to 2pl{2p + 1), we have 

t, ~ '2N, ff ’ 

or 

which gives Nj in terms of observed quantities, and hence wo hldif the 
velocity of light in the form 

P 

In the experiments of Young and Forbes the observations were made 
at the 12th equality, and g was almost exactly equal to 
value of V deduced was 301,3d2»#00 metres per second* 
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of liglit enjployedi was a Siemens electric lamp, and th^ speed wa 
' registered ^ectrically. The distances D and D' were 3'18845 ant* 
3*44928 miles respectively. 

; ' Any want of achromatism in the lenses will impart a correspond- 
Ping colour to the image, and atmospheric absorption will produce a 
:similar effect. Messrs. Young and Forbes observed that one of the 
images was in general red and the other blue, but closer examination '* 

■ proved that when the brightness of either was increasing its colour Cole 
^ was red, and when its brightness was fading tlic colour was blue. This 
they concluded to indicate a difference in speed of the rays of higher 
and lower refrangibility. Thus if the blue rays travel faster than the 
^ then the red rays will be eclipsed at a lower speed than the blue, 

< 1 . so that as the speed of the wheel is increased, the rays from the red 
end of ttio spectrum will be first eclipsed, and the fading image will 
appeat blue. On the other hand, when the image is reappearing after 
^ eclipse, the rays which travel slowest will be the first to gain admis,- 
' sion through the adjacent tooth space, and the growing image will - 
appear red. 

To test this point experiments were made with the red light and 
blue light from the s])ectrum (of the electric arc) formed by a prism, 
and from the average of the results the experimenters concluded that 
the blue rays travel about 1*8 per cent bister than the red. This 
difference is so gi-eat that, in the absence of other su})port, the effects 
observed have not been generally accepted as due to a difference in 
' the velocities of the various ra 3 s, but it is surmised that the colouring 
is rather due to some extraneous cause not yet fidly determined. 

{Cornu ^ draws attention to the ditlraction eftects arising (1) from 
the waves of light on their way to the disUint telescope grazing the 
nearer one, and (2) from the use of a mirror with a central hole instead 
of a ghiss plate, in order to increase the brightness of the image. 
From this it results that the telescopes receive diftVacted pencils 
from the edge of the central hole and send back waves diffnicted by 
the edges of tlieir objectives. To these diffraction eftects he attributes 
the high value of the velocity obUiined by Young and Forbes and the 
\ difference in the observed velocities of the blue and red rays.} 

It is clear that such a great difference as 18 per cent in the 
veloijities of the red and blue rays should be detected in the other 
; l)aeth^s of estimating the velocity of light. For example, in Foucault’s 
to be presently described, the image of the slit should be, 
dt^HWn out into an elongated spectrum, but no such colouring pr 
. elon^iSoh hiw ever been observed. 

^ pornu, Reports, Con^ Inier. dt Fhys, vol. ii. p. 229, Paris, 1900. 
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Foucault’s Method 

300. Foucault’s Experiments. — As early as 1834 Wheatstone' 
had employed a rotating mirror to determine the velocity of electricity 
and the duration of the electric spark. He further conceived that the 
same method might be used to determine the velocity of light, and 
test between the rival theories as to whether the speed of light was 
greater in the more refracting or less refracting media. The suggestion 
was taken up by Arago,‘^ but it was not until 1850 that the experi- 
ment was designed in a form capable of giving accurate results by the 
ingenuity of M. L. Foucault.^ The princij)le of the method is as 
follows : 

Solar light,* transmitted through a rectangular aperture S (Fig. 
218), falls upon an achromatic lens L, and afterwards upon a plane 
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mirror K, which can be made to rotate nipidly round i\ vertical axis, 
the plane of the paper being sup|x>sed horizontiil. A conaive mirror 
M is fixed at a distance. The surface of this fixed mirror is spherical 
and its radius is equal to the distance KM, while its spherical centre 
is at R on the axis of rotation of the moving mirror. Let us first 
suppose the mirror R at rest, and so placed that the light reflected 
from it comes to a focus upon the fixed mirror M, and forms there a 
real image of the slit S. The pencil reflected from M returns along 
its former path, is reflected from R, traverses the lens a second time, 
and comes to a focus at S, forming an image superposed on the slit. 
For the convenience of observation a plate of parallel glass is placed 
near S in the path of the beam of light, and inclined to it at an angle 
of 45®. The pencil reflected from M when returning to S meets the 

' Wheatatone, Phil. Trans, p. 583, 1884. 

( * Arago, Annuaire du Bureau den LangUudes pour J84$, p. 287. 

* Foucault, Omptes rendus, torae xxx. p. 661. 1860 : tome Iv. aSi. 792. 1862. 
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plate where it is in part reflected, and forms an image of S at a, which 
is observed through an ey e-piece. A fine wire may be placed across 
the centre of the slit parallel to its length, that is vertically, so that 
the image at a is crossed by a dark vertical line, over which the 
fibre of the eye-piece can be accurately placed in making the 
measurements. 

Let us now suppose that the mirror R is caused to rotate. As 
long as the light from R falls on M there will appear an illuminated 
image at a, and it is importiint to remark that on account of the curva- 
ture of M and its arrangement, as already described, the image a remains ■ 
fixed though R has changed its position, but when R turns round so 
that the reflected beam does not fall upon M there will be no illumina- 
tion at a. If the rotation be very slow, biightness and darkness 
will alternately succeed each other at a, and when the rotation is 
sufficiently rapid the persistence of the visual impression leads to 
a permanent image appearing at a. The brightness of this image Bri 
will obviously be much less than when the mirror is at rest, the ratio 
of the two being that of the arc M to a whole circumference. Hence 
by increasing the magnitude of M the brightness will be increased! 
in the same ratio, and if in addition the revolving mirror be polished 
on both sides the illumination will be doubled. 

Let T be the time required by the light to traverse and return 
along the distance RM = I), then rT - 21). But during this interval 
the mirror R has turned through an angle wT, if its angular velocity 
be (i> = 2/irr, w'here n is the number of turns per sccotul. The axis of the. ■ 
pencil returning through tiie lens to a will consequently be rotated 
through an aiigle 2wT, viz. twice the rotation of the mirror. The 
image a will consequently be displaced to a\ and the image of S to S', 
where SS' = aa = .r suppose. The distance x is measured by means of 
the micrometer atUched to the eye-piece. 

Now the light returning from M is reflected from R and appears 
to come from a point situated at an equal distance behind R, so that 
the pencils forming the images at S and S' appear to come from 
sources Sj and S\ behind R, w'hereforc RSj = RS\ = D, and the lines 
joining S and S' to the optic cerrtro of the lens pass through S^ and 
S'j respectively. Denote the distances of the lens from the slit and 
revolving mirror by a and h respectively. Then since the angle SLS' 
is very small, we have its circular measure 

aiulS,S\=2D<>, 

n 6 + 1) 

where 6 is the'small angle between the two positions of the mirror. 




which expresses v in terms of qiiantities which can be measui’ed. . * ^ 
In the final experiments of Foucault a beam of solar light 
reflected horizon Ully from a hcliostat through the aperture S. ThC 
sight used was not a fine wire stretched across the aperture, but a 
microscope scale which consisted of fine lines traced on a piece of 
silvered glass at a distance of mm. from each other. This scale 
was placed at S, so that the light passed through it and an image of it 
was viewed at a in the field of the observing nncroscoj)e. What was 
observed therefore was not the displacement of the image of the slit 
but the displacement of the image of this scale. The revolving mirror 
was a piece of glass silvered and polished on one face. This was sup- 
ported in a strong ring frame, and its diameter was H mm. Thoj 
radius of curvature of the fixed mirror M was 4 metres, so that with a 
single fixed mirror, as in Fig. 218, the distance D in the foregoing 
formula would be 4 metres. In the actual experiment, however/tliis 
was increased to 20 metres by using five fixed mirrors instead of one. 
For this purpose M was turned a little to one side, so that the light 
reaching it from the revolving mirror was not reflected back directly to 
R as already described, but to iuiother fixed mirror of equal radius. From 
this it was reflected to a third, and then to a fourth, and finally to a 
fifth, which received it normally, and returned it along its previous 
path to the revolving mirror, and thence to the field of the observing 
microscope. The lens L, which had a focal length of 1*9 metres, was 
placed between the revolving mirror and the first fixed mirror (Fig. 219), 
and not, as in Fig. 218, between the revolving mirror and the aperture. 

, In order to determine |ihe speed of the revolving mirror, and to 
control it during an observation, a most ingenious device wjw redortCii 
to. A finely divided toothed wheel was placed between the observing 
microscope and the reflecting glass plate, so that the image of ; itA 
toothed edge appeared in the field of view. This wheel was 
by clockwork at a uniform speed, which could be accurately 
mined. Now the beam of light entering the field of view is nOtvCi)!!*'; 
tinnous, but intermittent. It consists, in fact, of a successle^, 
flashes, each flash corresponding to a complete turn of the revoiVipj^ 

^'mirror R, If the beam of light were continuous, the teeth 

■ rp.vhl inner diflc wniilrl hn seen raoidlv cro&intf the field 'at a.SlieM. 
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dejpeifdibg only on thejate at which it is driven, and at any consider- 
able speed they could not be distinguished in passing. With the 
intermittent beam, however, the teeth are illuminated for a very short 
time once during each revolution of the turning mirror R, and the 
result is that if the toothed wheel turns through an angle correspond- 
'jag to any whole number of teeth in the time between two consecutive 
^Rashes, the position of the teeth in the field of view will always appear 
to be the same when they are illuminated, ami the teeth will conse- 
quently ajpjpear to be stationary. If the speed of the toothed wheel 
^ greater or less than this the teeth will appear to have a slow for- 
ward or backward motion in the field of view. 

The revolving mirror was driven by an air turbine so that its 
speed could be controlled, and during an observation this was so regu- 
lated that the imago of the toothed wheel appeared stationary in the 
field of view. The speed of the toothed wheel being known, the 
number of teeth passing between two consecutive flashes could be 
•determined, and from this the speed of the rotating mirror was easily 
found. 

The observed displacement of the scale was 0’7 mm., and the final 
result for the velocity of light was 298,000,000 metres per secortd. 

801. Discussion of the Revolving Mirror Method.— In Foucault’s 
investigations the distance I) was so small (being only 20 metres with 
five fixed mirrors) that a large angular deviation of the image was out 
of Ibe question, and by reason of the many reflections there was 
necessarily a serious loss of light. In order to obtain a large deflec- 
tion with a given speed it is necessary to work with a large distance- 
^between the two mirrors, and ns there is always light lost by reflec- 
tion and absorption in passing over a great distance it is necessary 
to attend to the conditions which render the image most brilliant. 

’ When the displacement of the image is large the reflecting glass 
plate is unnecessary and^ may be dispensed with. The image formed 
by the returning light can then be observed directly without being 
weakened by the reflections attending the use of the glass plate. Now 
the angular deviation of the return image, for a given speed of the 
^ir^volViiig mirror, increases with the distonce D, and for a given 
■anguJar deviation the displacement of the image is proportional to the 
.^Istatlce between the source and the revolving mirror, or, as it is 
i^Ued, th^ radius. Hence for a large displacement of the image the 
between the mirrors, the radius, and the speed should each 
i as large as possible. The second condition is obviously in 
;,With the first, for the slit and the fixed ^mirror must be 
titt 'uhe conjugate foci of the lens L. 
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When the lens is placed between the revolving mirror and the slit, 
as in Fig. 218, the quantity of light returned by M to R varies 
inversely as the distance D. Thus with a concave mirror of one 
decimetre diameter placed at a distance of one kilometre the light 
returned to the revolving mirror would not bo as much as 
part of the light reflected from it. This quantity is further reduced 
by atmospheric vibration, diffusion, and absorption, and with lar^ 
distances it is almost impossible to construct a mirror of such uniform 
curvature that the rays will fall normally on every part of its surface. 
In general only a part of its surface will satisfy this condition, so that 
a portion only of it is effective, and this leads to a further decrease in 
the brilliancy of the return image. Hence with a concave mirror of 
one decimetre diameter for each kilometre of distiincc only a small 
fraction of the part of the light reflected from the revolving 

mirror is really utilised when the apparatus is arranged as in Fig. 218. 
On the other hand, when the lens is placed between the revolving 
mirror and the fixed mirror, as in Fig. 219, it is easily scon that if R 
and M are in conjugate foci of L, then the light reflected from R will 

fall upon M as long as 
the axis of the reflected . 
beam falls upon the lens, 
however great the dis- 
tance I) may bo. This 
arrangement, however, 
cannot be made, for it is ^ 
the slit S and not the 
mirror R that must be in the conjugate focus of M ; nevertheless, it 
may be approximated to by bringing the slit close to the revolving 
mirror, and the brilliancy of the return image will bo increased 
accordingly ; that is, approximately in the ratio of the angular 
diameter of the lens, subtended at the centre. of motion, to that of the 
mirror M at the same point. 

The advantages derived from increasing the distance D are 
attended by serious defects in the return image caused by atmo- 
spheric diffusion and vibtation. For the light which forms the image, 
instead of travelling accurately along a definite line ML, between the 
fixed mirror and the lens, is scattered through a certain angle. This 
leads to an error in position of some parts of the image, which, when 
expresse^ in linear measure, will be j)roportional to the foc^l length • 
of the lens. In other words, a limit is soon reached, beyond which 
the angular accui^y with which a micrometer wire can be set on the 
image of a star is not increased bv increasinc the leftirth of the 
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telescope. The result is that the brilliancy of the image cannot be in- 
cfeased many fold by increasing the focal length of the lens without 
at the atame time increasing too much this source of error. 

Another possible drawback to the use of the lens in the position 
shown in Fig, 2 1 9 is that an image of it, or of some part of it, will 

t sh through the field of view with every revolution of the mirror, 
a this will lead to a certain amount of illumination in the field. It 
is obviously desirable that this, as well as all other extraneous illumi- 
nation, should be excluded from the field of view, in which a very 
faint image is to be observed. 

802. Mlchelson*s Experiments. — The chief objection to Foucault’s 
experiments is that the deflection was too small to be measured with 
sufficient accuracy, and to remedy this defect Professor Michelson' 
modified the arrangement of the apparatus in such a way that the 
return image was displaced through 133 mm., or about 200 times 
that obtained by Foucault. With a large displacement such as this 
the inclined glass plate could be dispensed with, and the return image 
was observed directly through a micrometer eye-piece placed on the 
same stand as the slit through which the light was transmitted. The 
.eye-piece consisted of a single achromatic lens of about 2 inches focal 
length. In the focus of this, and nearly in the same vertical plane as 
the face of the slit, a single vertiwd silk fibre was stretched. In 
measuring the deflection the eye-piece was so placed that the fibre 
bisected the slit, and it was then moved till the fibre bisected the 
deflected image of the slit.^ 

The revolving mirror was a disc of plane glass about IJ inch in 
diameter aqd 0’2 inch thick. It was silvered on the front surface, so 
that reflection took place from one surface only. The lens was placed 
between the two mirrors, as in Fig 219, so as to secure greater bright- 
ness of the return image, and its focal length was 150 feet. The 
revolving mirror was placed 15 feet inside the principal focus of the 
lens, and the distance between the two mirrors was about 2000 leet. 
In the first set of experiment-s the fixed mirror was plane, being about 

^ A. A. Miohel&on, Astronomical Pai)crs for tho Ameriijfin Fphemcrh nnd Nautical 
Almanac, vol. i. part iii. p. 117 , 1880 . 

* It may be observed that in the e.xpcrinients of Michelson and Newcomb the 
image of the slit was worked with rather than the iroaRe of a wire, or scale, placed 
aorosa the slit, as in the exiwriments of Foucault, This was necessary on account 
of tha great distance between the mirrors, for an accurate image of a line could not 
be formed when the distance was considerable. Further, when the distanoRis laige 
the transmission tiirough the atmosphere renders the image very unsteady, espcci-^ 
aliy'|i|boiitf th# middle of the day. It was only during the hour after sunrise, or the 
hour Wore' innMt, that a sufficiently steady image of the slit could be obtained in 
these einerimAB^ 
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7 inches in diameter, and a small telescope was attached to it (with 
the line of collimation at right angles to the surface of ^ 

the purposes of adjustment.^ The lens was 8 inches m diameter 
was not achromatic, but on account of its great focal length, as com- 
pared with its aperture, the want of achromatism was not appreciable. 
The “radius,” or the distance between the slit and the revolviM 
mirror was about 28 feet. In m.aking an c.xpcriracnt it was found 
necessary to incline the axis of tlie revolving minor slightly to the 
ri.ht or left, so that the light falling directly on it from the slit 
should not be retlccted into the eye-picce but should pass cither above 
or below it. Without this precaution the light of the slit M^ould be 
flashed into the field of view at every revolution of the mirror and 


would over|X)wer that of the image to be observed. 

The revolving mirror was driven by an air turbine controlled by a 
cord leading from its valve to the observer s table. To measure the 
speed of rotation a tuning-fork, bearing on one prong a steel mirror, 
was used. This was kept in vibration by an electric current from 
five “gravity” cells. The fork was so placed that the light from the 
revolving iniiTor fell upon it and was reflected to a ])iece of plane 
glass (placed in front of the eye-piece of the micrometer), inclined 
at 45", and thence to the eye. When the fork and the revolving 
mirror are both at rest, an image of the revolving mirror is seen. 
When the fork vibrates this image is drawn out into a band of bght. 
When the mirror revolves this band breaks up into a number of 
moving images of the mirror, and finally, when the mirror makes as 
many turjis as the fork makes vibrations, these images are reduced to 
one, which is stationary. This is also the case when the^ number of 
turns is a subraultiple of the number of vibrations. When it is a 
multiple (or simple ratio), the only ditierence is that there '*re more 
images. Hence to make the mirror execute a certain number of 
turns, it is simply necessary to pull the cord attrichcd to the \alve to 
the right or to the loft, until the image of the revolving mirror comes 
to rest. In this way it was possible to keep the mirror at a constant 
speecj for three or four seconds at a time, and this was sufficient for 
an observation. In a large number of the experiments the speed was 
approximately 258 revolutions per second, and the mefin result for 
the velocity of light in vacuo was put down at 


^•-299,910±50 kilometres per aecoiul. 


In a subsequent series of supplementary mecosures Professor 

^ The particulars of adjustment are described in Professor Mjjchelson's paper, 
loc, cU. 
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Michelson ‘ determined the velocity of white and coloured light in air, 
water, and bisulphide of carbon. In these experiments the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus was the same as before; the fixed mirror, 
however, was slightly concave, and had a diameter of 15 inches. 
Particular attention was paid to the appearance of the return image, 
order to detect if it indicated any difference in the velocities of the 
different colours in air, such as was supposed to have been observed 
by Young and For])es. The actual width of the slit was 0‘19 mm. 
and the width of the return image was only 0*25 mm. The colour of 
the central portion of this image was always yellowish, and occasion- 
ally both borders were observed to have a pale violet tinge. There 
wa5 consequently no indication of a spectral drawing out of the image 
such as would result if the different colours travelled with different 
velocities. A difference of velocity such as that obtained by Young 
and Forbes should have yielded a spectral image of a])Out 10 mm. in 
width. Finally, experiments were made in which a plate of red glass 
covered one half of the slit so that one half of the return image was 
white while the other was red. The two halves of the image were 
found to be exactly in line, and showed no break or displacement 
such as would attend a difference of velocity in the different colours. 

The weighted meafi of 51.^ observations on sunlight gave for the 
velocity in a vacuum 

r = 299,sr>,’> kilonwtres, 

while the weigiited mean of 207 observations on electric light gave 

i’ = 299,835 kilometres. 

808. Newcomb’s Experiments. — The most recent investigation of 
the velocity of light by the revolving mirror method was made at 
Washington in the years 1880-82 by Professor Simon Newcomb,- 
and this determination is perhaps one of the most reliable and complete 
that has yet been recorded here. 

In these experiments the (juantity directly measured was not the 
linear displacement of the return image but its angular deviation. The 
plan of the apparatus is showui in Fig. 220, and it will be seen that 
the method followed by Foucault and Michelson of placing the lens 
between the two mirrors was not adopted by Newcomb. After due 
consideration the method of Fig. 218 was employed, the lens being 
placed between the slit and the revolving mirror. The general 

^ A. A, Miohelaon, Astrotwmiml Papers for (fu American Ephemerijs anti Nautical 
Almanw, vol, ii. part iv. p. 237, 1886. 

* S. Newcomb, Astronomical Papers for the American Ephemeris and NautkeU 
AlmamCt vol. iii. part iii. p. 118, 1885. ' 
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feature of the apparatus is that two telescopes were disposed with 
their axes at right angles to each other, one, F, termed the sending 
. telescope, being used to cast a pencil of light on the revolving mirror, 
and the other, L, the observing or receiving telescope, being employed , 
to receive the return beam. 

The light of the sun, thrown from a heliostat, entered the slit 
the sending telescope, and after passing along the tube F was reflecwSll/ 



Fl«. 220. 


by; a plane mirror at the elbow C through the object-glass J. It then 
fel^upon the revolving mirror contained in the box w, and was there 
Veflect^ along the line Z to the distaht fixed mirror. The ^bject- 
gli^s of the receiving telescope was immediately below J, and iU tube L 
waV^ounted in adjustable Y’s on a frame NN, which mwed hori- 
zontally around a vertical axis coinciding with the axis of wtatipu of 
the mirror. The farther end of this telescope was fitted v^h A of 
^microscopes, p afid 4, for reading the divisions of the graduated ate wbW. 

. With the apparalus dispel in this manner it wa8,nec|i|W7 to 
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elongate the revolving mirror to such an extent that the light, when 
cast upon the upper part of it by the upper or sending telescope F, 
^ihould) aftef reflection at the fixed mirror, return, not to the same 
:part of the revolving mirror, but to a part somewhat lower down, 
Iso as to enter the lower or observing telescope L. By this means 
^l^e light,* irregularly reflected at the surface of the revolving mirror 
where Jbhe incident beam falls upon it, is prevented from entering the 
observing telescope, and greater darkness of the field is thereby secured. 

With this an*angement almost all the extraneous light can be shut 
out of the field, and a very faint iniage of the slit can be observed. 
Further, by causing the mirror to revolve first in one direction, and 
then in the other, deviations on opposite sides of the zero can be 
observed, and in this manner the zero error can be eliminated. 

In order to strengthen the illumination of the return image, and to 
avoid loss from any slight displacement of a single mirror, two fixed 
mirrors were used side by side. These wei’e concave, and each had 
an aperture of about 40 cm,, and a radius of curvature of about 3000 
metres. 

The revolving mirror, shown in Fig. 221, formed one of the 


chief novelties of the apparatus. It consisted 
of a square %teel prism, the vertical height of 
which was 85 mm., while the horizonul cross 
section was a square of 37*5 mm. side. The 
four vertical faces of the prism were nickel- 
plated, and each face in turn acted as reflector 
during the revolution, so that the brightness 
of the image was quadrupled. A jxair of 
circular plates C was fastened to the top of the 
mirror, -and another pair D to the bottom, each 
pair holding a set of twelve fans. These con- 
stituted the fan wheels on which the air blast 
impinged, and set the mirror in rotation. 
Either set could be used separately, so that the 
mirror could be driven in either direction, or 



Fig, 2*21,— The Revolving 


the twb could be placed in action simiiltane- Mirror, 

buisly |n,/iuch a way that one counteracted and controlled the other. 

Me speed was determined directly by a wheelwork system geared 
thto a pinion fixed to the axis of the mirror. This pinion geared 
iti^. a wheel, ^ on the axis of which a second pinion was fixed. 




-i' ''jiiTtWW found that the beat metal wheels were worn out almost at once under the 
hf^apeeda at rihlch the first wheel was forced to move. For this reason it was neces>^ 
taw the material for the first wheel, and this proved aucoessfhl. 
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This in turn geared into a second wheel, which made one revolu- 
tion for every twenty-eight revolutions of the mirror. This wheel 
broke an electric circuit at each revolution, and by this means 
every twenty -eighth turn of the revolving mirror was recorded 
on a chronograph along with the beats of a sidereal break circuit 
chronometer. 

In making an experiment the observing telescope was first set in 
a fixed position corresponding to some desirable defiection of the 
return image, and the speed of the revolving mirror was then so 
adjusted that the retitrn image entered the field of view and came to 
rest upon the micrometer wires of the eye-piece. In order that the 
observer at the eye-piece should be able to regulate the speed of the 
mirror, one of the valves T could be controlled by means of an end- 
less cord X, which passed through pulleys around the side of the 
instrument to the front of the observer’s table. This valve being shut 
the other was opened and the mirror set in motion. AVhen the speed 
reached the proper limit the image was seen entering the field, and as 
it approached the cross wires the chronograph was started. The cord 
X was then moved so as to open slightly the valve to which it was 
attached. This allowed a slight counterblast to act upon the other 
fan wheel, and by this means the speed could be regulated with the 
greatest delicacy. AVhen the image was steadily adjusted on the wires 
it was kept there for about two minutes, and the corresponding record 
on the chronograph furnished the speed of rotation. It was remarked 
that the higher the speed the greater the deliciicy with which the 
image could be adjusted to the cross wires. The observing tele- 
scope was then set on some division on the other side of the zero, and 
the mirror was made to rotate in the opposite direction, and a run 
taken as before. 

The final conclusion from these experiments was that the velocity 
of light in air is 299,728 kilometres per second, and in vacuo 299,810 
km., wdth a probable error estimated at 40 or 50 km. 

Using only the results of those determinations which w ere suj)- 
posed to be free from any constant error, the concluded velocity was 

In vacuo, »= 299, 860 ±30 kilometres. 

Cornu ^ considers that the limits of error given by Michelson and 
Newcomb for their determinations must be considerably enlarged, 
partly owing to diffraction at the edges of the reflecting surface, and 
partly owing to the unknown results accniing from the great velocity 

• 

* Cornu, Reports, Congrii ImUTn, de Phyt. ii. p. 240, Paris, lOOO, 
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with which the image of the source sweeps across the reflecting surface 
of the fixed mirror. This velocity is comparable with that of light, 
and yet it is assumed that reflection takes place according to the same 
laws as if no su^h transverse velocity existed. H. Lorentz,^ however, 
maintains that diffraction will only alter the sharpness of the image 
without displacing it, and that the velocity with which the beam of 
light traverses the fixed mirror would not affect the directions of the 
reflected rays, even though it were of much greater magnitude than it 
actually is in the experiments. Cornu considers the most probable 
value of the velocity of light in a vacuum to be 300,130 i 270 kilo- 
metres per second of mean solar time. 

The latest determinations have been made by Michelson (assisted 
by F. Pearson) - replacing the square sectioned mirror by mirrors 
with 8, 12, and 16 faces respectively. These were driven by air- 
blasts and the speed determined stroboscopically by comparison with 
a valve-controlled fork, the rate of which was compared with a free 
pendulum furnished by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The range of path was between Mount Wilson and Mount San Antonio 
(twenty -two miles). The octagonal mirror, making 528 turns per 
second, rotates through one-eighth of a turn during the time of passage 
of light from the revolving mirror to the distant station and back, 
thus presenting the succeeding face of the mirror to the returning 
beam at (very nearly) the same angle as at rest. Definite observations 
were begun in June 11)26 and continued till the following September, 
The following results were obtained, each of which is the mean of 
about twelve determinations : 


Mirror. 


Yeai. Velocity 111 vacuo. Wci'.'lited Mean. 


(ilass (8 sided) . 


Steel (8 sided) . 
Glivas (12 sided) . 
Steel (12 sided) . 
Cl lass (18 sided) . 


1 

1928 

1928 

1926 

1928 

1928 

1926 


299802 

756 

813 ’ 

795 

796 
798 
803 
789 


' 299798 1 4 


It is proposed tp extend the investigation by employing a range of 
eighty-two miles between Mount Wilson and Mount San Jacinto. 

The folldwing table gives a summary of the chief determinations 
that have been made since Foucault. 


* Lorentz, AreA. N^tr. 6, pp. 303-318, 1901. 
* Astro^hys, Jouni. Ixv. p. 1 (1927). 



Results obtained fob the Velocity of Light" in VAi^o 


Observer. ^ 

Velocity In 
Kilometres. 

Foucault, at Paris, in 1862 

298000 

Cornu, ,, 1872 

298500 

M „ 1874 

800400 

Foregoing, as discussed by Helnieit .... 

299990 

Young and Forbes, 1880-81 

801382 

Michelson, at Naval Academy, 1879 

299910 *• 

„ Cleveland, 1882 

1 299863 

f 

1 — .. — — .... 

Newcomb, at Washington, 1882— 


(a) Using only results sup]) 08 ed free from constant eiror . 

299860 

Parrotin, between Nice Observatory and Mont Vinaigre 

! 2J9901 

Micbclson and Pearson, 1925-1926 

i 299796^4 


304. Comparison of the Velocities in Different Media. — The first 
application of the revolving mirror method was not directed so much 
to a determination of the absolute velocity of light in air or Bny other 
medium as to the comparison of the velocities in different transparent 
media. The emission theory demanded a greater velocity for light in 
the more highly refracting media, while the wave theory required the 
reverse, and the burning problem of the time was to obtain a direct 
experimental test, *For this reason the earlier experiments of Foucault 
were directed to determine whether the velocity of light in air is 
greater or less than in water. If light travels slower in water than in 
air, then it is clear that if a tube of water be placed between the 
revolving mirror and the fixed mirror, so as to be traversed by the 
reflected beam of light, a longer time will be spent in the 
journey between the mirrors, and the deflection of ,^he retom 19 .^^ 
will be increased. On the other hand, the deflection will be dimii^ed 
when the water is interposed if the velocity in it is greats than 
To test this point, therefore, it is only necessary to interpoiie^a ^tunin' 
q{ water and observe how much, and in what direction^ the dfefleft^pn 
is changed at any given speed ofetho mirror. • * 1!' , 
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^ TThe difficulty of comparing the two deflections at the same 
-^speed is eliminated by arranging the experiment so that the two 
return images are seen in the field of view simultaneously. This 
was the plan adopted .by Foucault, and was effected by placing 
^the tube of water T (Fig. 222) between the revolving mirror R 
:.and a second fixed mirror M' of the same curvature as M, and 
^ving its centre at R. When the revolving mirror is set in 
motion, a return image will appear as before in the field of view by 
reflection from M. This may be termed the air image. For the same 
re^on there is another return image arising from the light cast upon 
M' and reflected there. This may be called the water image. For 


w 


0 

m' 


Fig. ei-j. 

small speeds these two images will be superposed at a, but when th( 
speed is increased they separate, the water image* a” being more dis 
placed than the air imago a', showing that light travels faster in air 
than in water. 

The image observed was that of a fine vertical wire stretched across 
the slit parallel to its length, and in order that the two images should 
Jbo simultaneously in focus, it was necessary to place a slightly con- 
vorjgi^ lens L' front of the tube T. This correction w^as necessary 
because the lens L is so placed that S and M are in conjugate foci 
^i|rh^ the space between the mirrors is filled with air, consequently S 
•'.Ahdjjiilt be in conjugate foci of L when the water tube is 

proved that light travels faster in air than 
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in water, but he made no estimate of the ratio of the velocities. This 
was done iml883 by Professor A. *A. Michelson,^ the apparatus being 
disposed in the manner devised by Foucault. The tube T contained 
distilled water and was about 3 metres long, the distance between the 
mirrors was about 5 metres, and the radius” 10 metres. The speed 
was 256 revolutions per second, and the ratio of the velocity of light 
in air to that in water was found to be 1*330. The refractive index 
of water for yellow light is 1*333, and the difference between these 
two numbers was considered within the limits of experimental 
error. 

In the case of carbon bisulphide the refractive index for the mean 
yellow ra}s is 1*G4, and the ratio of the velocities was found to be 
1*758. This result is about 7 per cent too high, and the discrepancy 
could not be regarded as within the limits of experimental error (see 
Art 307). 

Experiments were also made by Professor Michelson on the 
velocities of differently coloured lights in carbon bisulphide. For this 
purpose the solar light was jmssed through a direct vision spectroscope 
before it fell upon the slit, and by turtiing the prism through a small 
angle, either end of the spectrum could be observed. The results 
indicate that the orange-red light travels 1 or 2 per cent faster 
in carbon bisulphide than the greenish-blue light. 


Wave Velocity and Guoi i* Velocity 

305. The Velocity determined by the Methods of Rbmer and 
Fizeau. — Shortly after the announcement of the results of Messrs. 
Young and Forbes, Lord Rayleigh “ raised and discussed the question 
as to what it is that is really determined in observations on the velocity 
of light such as we have described. If we could deal with a single 
wave and observe its progress, we could determine its speed ; that is, 
the wave velocity. In the case of light, however, we cannot follow 
the motion of a single wave. Here wc deal with a succession of 
flashes or groups of waves, and measure the velocity with which some 
impressed peculiarity travels. Thus in determinations by the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, or by Fizejiu’s method, the light is rendered 
intermittent, and the velocity observed is that of a limited train, of 
waves ; that is, the group velocity. 

The relation of the group velocity U to the wave velocity V will 

* A. A. Michelson, loc. cit. 

® Lord Rayleigh, Nature^ 26th AugUHt 1881 and 17tli November 1881 ; 
Collected Papers, vol. 1, p. 637, 
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be found in a note appended to Chap. II. (p. 59). If k = Jtt/A and 
(0 = 27r/T we have ^ 

dK d\ 

SO that U is identical with V only when V is independent of k — that is, 
of the wave length, and this relation is generally supposed to hold for 
light traversing free space. The equation shows that a complete 
knowledge of V completely determines U, but a complete knowledge of 
U does not determine V without the aid of some auxiliary assumption. 
The usual assumption is that V is inde{>endent of the wave length, in 
which case U will also be independent of the wave length. If, how- 
ever, V is not independent of A, we may substitute some dispersion 
formula, such as 

V ^A I IV- J CV+ . . . 

Using the formula V = A + BK-,and taking the wavelengths of the orange- 
red and green-blue lights to be in the ratio G : 5, Lord Kayleigh finds 
that, if the results obtained by Young and Forbes were correct (viz. 
that blue light in space travels 1*8 per cent faster than red light), 
the wave velocity for red light would be nearly 3 per cent less than 
the velocity determined by the eclipse method, the relation between U 
and V being 

V^U(] -0*0273). 


To illustrate the difierenee between U and V we will calculate 
the value for air. From Kayser and Kunge’s formula (Art. 86), 
fx = 1 *000288 + 1*31()A ' “ where A is expressed in millionths of a milli- 
metre. 


Nowf 


U = V 






U “ V(1 - 0-000007) appioxiinately. 

Thus in this case the difierenee is inappreciable. On the other 
hand, for water it is given by U = V[1 - 0*015] approximately 

306. The Velocity determined by the Aberration Method.— In 
measurements depending on the aberration of light the velocity deter- 
mined does not obviously depend ujx)n the observation of the rate of 
propagation of any impressed peculiarity. It is therefore generally 
concluded that it is not the group velocity U, and, according to the 
usual theory of aberration, must be the wave velocity V. If this be 
so, we have no reason a priori to expect that the velocity given by 
Bradiey^s method should bo the same as that found by the methods 
Rdmer*and Fizeau, unless the wave velocity be identical with 
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the gi__^ . 4 ich postulates that the speed is ihdopendeut 

of the wave jpngth. The close agreement of the velocity V found 'by 
observation of the coefficient of aberration and that (U) given by 
Fizeau’s method leaves little room for the supposition that diffei^etii 
from V in air, and points to the conclusion that the velocity is inde- 
pendent of the wave length, or that all colours traverse interstellar 
Spaces with the same speed. ^ 

The problem, however, is not so simple as it may seem to be at 
first sight. If the source is moving athwart the line of sight, its 
distance, with respect to an observer regarded as fixed, is changing 
at a continually changing rate, and thus a variable Doppler effect is 
introduced. The observer through his telescoj^e receives, therefore, 
not a continuous monochromatic beam, but a beam whose dominant 
wave length is continually changing. Ehrenfest has shown,' and 
Havelock - has confirmed his result by an independent method, that 
even the aberration method gives the group and not the wave 
velocity. The conclusion come to in the previous paragraph is there- 
fore unsound. 


307. The Velocity determined by the Revolving Mirror Method. 
— In this method of determining the velocity of light, the first reflec- 
tion of the beam takes place at the surface of a revolving mirror, and 
on account of the motion of this mirror, the angle of incidence vatjes, 
while the direction of the incident beam remains constant. It follovrs, 
therefore, that the successive waves are thrown off at different angles, 
and consequently the reflected beam is a curved stream of light, in 
which the successive wave fronts are inclined to cjvch other at an angle 
depending upon the .speed of the mirror. 

This reflected stream as it travels through space sweeps past^the 
fixed mirror, and a segment of it is reflected, there. By properly 
adjusting this mirror the reflected segment is returned in a 
direction that it falls upon the revolving mirror and enters the eye- 
piece of the observing microscope. An image is thus depicted in the 
field of view, and its illumination arises, nut from a continuous stream 
of light, but from a succession of flashes, each flash being produced by 


a reflected segment, and corresponding to a revolution of the moving 
mirror.® The image being produced by a succession of flast^% it 


would appear at first sight that the velocity determined by this m# 


ought to be the same as in Fizeau’s experiment, namely, the 
' Ehronfest, Ann. d. Fhys. xxxiii., 671 (1910). 

* Havelock, Camh. Tracts in Math, and Phys., No. 17, p. 14 ; also Rayleijjli, 
130(1911). .P; 


* It is to be noticed that the stream leaving the revolving mirror ialtislt intsf^ 
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velocity U, But Lord Rayleigh^ has remaned tuat Decause the, 
successive wave fronts are inclined to each other after reflection from 
the inoving mirror, therefore, as in the Doppler effect, the wave 
length is varying from point to point along the wave front in a 
diioction perpendicular to the axis of rotation, and, if the velocity 
depends upon the wave length, the wave front will rotate in the air 
during the transit between the two mirrors, so that the velocity 
. determined by this Inethod may be some function ^ of V and U. 

>:It has been pointed out, however, by Professor J. Willard Gibbs ^ 
that although the individual waves rotfite, yet the wave normal to the 
group remains unchanged ; or, in other words, if we fix our attention 
on a point moving with the group, and therefore with velocity U, the 
successive waves all pass through that point with the same orientation. 
He shows this by determining the rotation of a wave front in the 
f^interval of time between the arrival of two successive wave fronts at 
the moving point, and concludes, therefore, that the velocity determined 
by this method is the group velocity U. 

Expressing U in the form 

where ¥„ is the vacuum velocity, X the vacuum wave length and fi the 
index of refraction, and using VerdePs determinations of ^ he finds 
that on this supposition for carbon bisulphide 


for the mean of the D and E lines. The experimenUl result obtained 
by-Michelson was 1*76 for light in which the maximum brilliancy was 
between D and E, but nearer to D than to K This agrees best with 
the supposition that U was the velocity actually measured and the 
saiie would be true, if values nearer to the line D were used. 

Relative Motion of Matter and the Ether 

808. Effects of Relative Motion, — When the observer is not at 
rest, but is moving through the medium in which a system of waves 
is being propagated, or when the source itself is moving through the 
tuOTOW, or more generally, when the source, medium, and observer 

L^fd Raleigh, Mi/itrc, vol. xxv. p. 52, 17th November 1881. 

; ^ The value deduced by Lord Rayleigh wa.s and the value found by Professor 

%htl5ter ivaa AWarc, vol. x.xxiii, p. 439, 1886. 

Qibbe, ^ol. xxxiii. p, 582, 1886. 
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are moving relatively to eiich other, certain changes may occur in the 
observed effects. These we shall now briefly notice. 

It is known, for example, that when the observer is moving 
through the air towards a source of sound, or when the source is 
moving towards the observer, the frequency (or pitch) of the note 
appears to the observer to be increased, whereas, when they are moving 
away from each other, the reverse occurs. Thus one effect of relative 
motion is a change in the observed frequency. Tins is the well-known 
Doppler effect, and if light be a wave motion in a medium, something 
of the same sort should occur when the source and observer are moving 
relatively to each other. This change of frequency has been already 
noticed and calculated in Art. 283, and may be examined spectro- 
scopically. 

Again, if the medium itself be in motion, the waves will drift in 
the direction of motion, so that the velocity with which they traveh 
will be greater in the direction in which the medium is moving than 
in the opposite direction. A motion of the medium will thus cause a 
change in the velocity of propagation. Furthei*, when there is motion 
of the source, medium, or observer, the intensity may be different in 
different directions, but this may be compensated in some cases by a 
change in the radiating |X)wer of the source in different directions 
imposed by the motion of the source. 

Finally, when the observer is moving relatively to the source a 
change may occur in the direction in which the waves appear to travel. 
This change in direction is known as aberration, and on it is founded 
the methorl by which Bradley was led to an estimation of the velocity 
of light (Art. 18), 

Hence if light be a w'ave motion, and if its mode of propagation in 
the ether be at all similar to that of waves in an ordinary material 
medium, then relative motion of the source, medium, and observer 
should produce effects similar to those mentioned above, namely, 
/changes in frequency, velocity, intensity, and direction. We should 
bear in mind, however, that in reasoning on this subject we approach 
it with ideas derived from the study of material media, and that in 
drawing our conclusions we are merely arguing by analogy from 
phenomena which occur in media which we can examine and control 
to those of a medium of which we are almost wholly ignorant^ In 
addition we have no knowledge as to the real nature of the periodic 
change which occurs in what we term “ the vibration,” whether it bo a 
motion, as ordinarily conceived, or a periodic change of some property 
or condition of the ether. We do know, however, that the velocity of 
propagation of light is* greater in free space than when passirfg through 
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a region in which matter is diffused, and that the velocity in a 
space occupied by matter is different for waves of different lengths. 

As to whether the ether itself is really modified by the presence of 
the matter (for example, if there is a real change of density as Fresnel 
supposed), or as to whether the change is only virtual, being merely an 
affection arising from the influence of the matter on the velocity of 
propagation of waves through the ether in a space in which matter 
molecules are diffused, is still a subject of speculation. The prevailing 
conception seems to have been that the ether within a piece of matter 
really differs in some quality from the ether in free space. If there 
is a real change of density in the ordinary sense of the term, then 
the doctrine of an incompressible ether would present a serious 
difficulty. 

It is sufficient, however, to regard the modifications imposed by 
.matter to be merely virtual, so that the effect of the molecules of 
matter distributed through a region of the ether is to influence the 
propagation of waves through that region in a manner similar to that 
which would be produced by a real change in those properties of the 
medium which determine wave propagation through it. Thus if a 
system of floats or other bodies be suspended in a certain region of a 
fluid, the propagation of waves through this region will differ from 
that in the free regions, and this amounts to a virtual change in the 
elasticity or density of the fluid in that region. Thus the fluid itself 
may be really unaltered by the presence of foreign bodies distributed 
through it, but it may be virtually altered as far as wave propagation 
is concerned. 

The fact before us at present is that the rate of propagation of 
waves in the ether is modified by the presence of matter, and the 
question which at once arises is as to \\hether the velocity of propa- 
gation of ether waves in a region occupied by matter is influenced by 
the motion of the matter through siiace. This question we shall now 
consider in conjunction with the phenomenon of aberration. 

809. Aberpation.— In order to illustrate the principles of aberra- 
tion let us take the case of an observer A moving in the direction AB 
(Fig. 223 ) with a velocity u, while a particle P moves with a velocity 
V in the direction PB, and let the lengths AB and PB represent the * 
magnitudes of u and v respectively, then it is clear that A and P will 
reach B at the same instant and wdll collide there. In other words, 
the direction in which P must be fired in order to strike A is not 
along the line PA but along a line PB, making a certain angle with 
PA. This is illustrated by the well-known fact that in order to hit a 
bird flying across the line of fire the gun must be aimed, not directly 
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^ at the bird, but at a point somewhat in advance it. Un tbe otneaif 
hand, regarding the subject from the point of viei^f the observer A; . 
it is clear that as P moves aloQg PB, and^ moves along AB, the line 
joining P and" A will be always parallel to its initial direction A|^. i 
Hence wliat A observes is that P approaches him in a direction parallel 
to AP and finally strikes him. The direction in which P appears to 
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approach A is consequently parallel to AP, while the direction in 
which it would appear to move if A were at rest would be PB. Thus 
the motion of the observer alters the apparent direction of motion of 
the particle P, and the angle APB between the apparent and real 
directions of motion is termed the aberration. 

In order to obtain a clearer view of the matter let ns suppose that 
a straight tube is laid from A to P, and let this tube bo carried by A, 
so that the direction of its axis remains fixed ; that is, so that it moves 
with a velocity of ti-anslation u in the direction AB (Fig. 224), Then 
it is clear that when A occupies the positions A', A', etc., P will 
occupy positions P', P", etc., such that the lines A'P', A'"F', are 
parallel to AP — that is, if the observer looks along the tube ho will 
' always see P on its axis ; or, in other words, P will appear to move 
towards him along the axis of the tube. This, then, is the apparent 
direction of motion of the particle. 

. ; An expression for the aberration c arising from the motion of the 
observer may now be w’ritten down at once. For if the angle PAB be 
' denoted by we have 

« _ A B _ .sill c . 

^ therefore 


. 14 . 

8me = *^8ini 

V 


The quantity ujff is termed the aberration constant, and it is clearly the. 
^ne of the maximum angle of al)erration, or the tangent of the ^txirrar 
^|ion, when the directions of motion are at right angles to 
Instead of regarding P as a moving particle, we might 
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V A certain dd&ii^ bp. “labelled” element of a wave front advancing in 
the direction PB ; *lnd further, if we think of the tube AP as a telescope, 
/then; we see tlpit the direction in which a telescope must be pointed in 
order to receive light advancing in the direction PB, will be BP when 
the observer is at rest, but will be AP when the observer is moving. 
;l|enc6.when the motion of the earth around the sun is taken into 
account, it should follow that the direction jn which a star is seen should 
5 be different at different times of the year. In other ;jvords, the motion 
^f the earth should cause the stars to appear to describe small orbits 
, around' cheir true positions, these orbits being small ellipses on the 
celestial sphere — stars on the ecliptic describing right lines, and stars at 
H the pole of the ecliptic describing small circles. This is the phenomenon 
observed by Bradley, and the explanation put forward is that it arises 
from the orbital motion of the earth compounded with the velocity of 
ligbli. 

The general explanation of the aberration of the stars in this 
manner is so simple, and the value of the velocity of light deduced 
from it is so close to that obtained by direct experiment (and from 
observations on the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites), that the truth of 
the explanation can scarcely be doubted. On the emission theory, 
indeed, this explanation would appear to be particularly acceptable, 
but, when the subject is examined a little more closely, the explanation 
is not so simple as it appears at first sight. This arises from the pos- 
sible drift which may occur when a wave (or a light corpuscle) is being 
propagated through moving matter. 

810. The Drift produced by Moving Matter. — In Fig. 224 we 
have considered AP as the axis of a tube, and this tube has been sup- 
posed empty, so that the velocity of P remains the same whether we 
suppose it moving within the tube or outside it. If, however, the 
tube be filled with a medium iu which P moves with a velocity v\ and 
if we suppose the motion of P to be unaffected by the motion of the 
medium filling the tube, then clearly the inclination of the tube must 
be altered to suit the new velocity v. In other words, the aberration 
^ Vill depend on the nature of the substance filling the tube. 

H In drawing this conclusion, however, we have left out of account 
i important consideration, namely, that, on account of the motion of 
ibe iubstance filling the tube, P may be dragged in the direction in 
' Which the tube is moving, and that by reason of this drag (or drift) a 
^mpensation may occur, so that the inclination of the tube (or the 
" oiWervWl aberration) may remain unaltered. Further, it must alsc 
into account that the direction of motion of P may change, oi 
Siiay occur at ttfld surface of the medium within the tube, k 
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that we cannot say a priori whether the aberration of a star should or 
' should not be the same when the tube is filled wilM a given substance 
as when it is empty. 

As a matter of fact the experiment has been tried by Airy and 
Hoek, and the result is that the aberration of the fixed stars is 
observed to be the same whether the telescope be filled with water or 
air. The problem, therefore, before us at present is to account for 
this fact on the s^ipposition that the light waves drift with the matter 
through which they are moving, and to determine the law of drift so 
that compensation may occur, and the aberration remain independent 
of the medium filling the telescope. 

Let AP be the direction of the axis of the telescope (Fig. 225) 
and P'P the direction of the incident light in space. Then if the 
telescope were merely an empty tube the element of wave front at P 
would move to B' in the original direction P'P. But when the tele- 
scope is filled with a refracting medium the axis AP is normal to the 
refracting surface, and therefore the angle of incidence is APB', so 
that the direction of the refracted ray would be a line PQ, making 
t an angle r with AP when the telescope is supposed stationary. 

Now let P'B' represent V the velocity of light in a vacuum, and 
let A'B' represent u the velocity of the observer ; then the direction 

in which the tube must be 
pointed when empty is AT'. 
Hence if the direction of the 
telescope is to remain un- 
changed when filled with a 
refracting substance, we must 
have AP parallel to A'F in 
Fig. 225. Consequently, if 
this figure be constructed so 
that PQ represents (on the 
same scale) the velocity of 
light in the refracting substance at rest, then, if there is no drift, P 
will proceed through the tube as if the medium occupying it were at 
rest, and will consequently not reach Q until A has reached a point B 
determined by the equality AB = w = A'B'. But if the waves drift, P 
will be dragged with the medium so as not to travel along PQ, but 
along some path PB in advance of PQ. When PB is such that AB w, 
then the drift is such that complete compensation has taken place. To 
express this we may call QB the velocity of dnft ; that is, the rate at 
which P is dragged in the direction of motion. Denoting it by we have 
AQ=m-w', 


/»' 

u ft 

\ o /; /; 
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and consequently 

w- w' AQ sin r 
V ""PQ^sin^* 

But denoting AT'B' = APB' by i we have 

sin V 
sin i ~ u 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where V is the vacuum velocity. Combining these equations we have 
at once 


that is, 


n - n' _ sin r n ^ u 
V sin t \~ fi\ 5 


or, finally, 



The law of drift consequently is that the ether waves must be 
carried by the moving matter with a velocity u in the direction of 
motioi\, and this velocity is less than the full velocity of the matter in 
the ratio (/a- - 

This is the law deduced by Fresnel on the supposition that the 
ether density” is different in different substances, and that the 
velocity of propagation of light in any substance varies inversely as 
the square root of the ether density (Art. 208). Thus if the ether 
density in free space be denoted by p, while that in a given piece of 
matter is p , then as this piece of matter moves through space it may be 
regarded as carrying its contained ether with it as if fixed to it, while 
the external ether is dashed away in front and streams round behind, 
after the manner of a fluid in which a solid body is moving. Or, on 
the other hand, we may regard the piece of matter as moving through 
the ether like a network through a liquid, so that to a person moving 
with the matter the ether would appear to flow in at the front of tile 
body and out at the rear, the total quantity of ether within the body 
remaining constant. From this point of view the ether outside the 
body may be regarded as fixed, while each unit of volume of the body 
carries with it as permanently attached to it a quantity p - p with the 
full velocity u of the body. This is equivalent to saying that the whole 
ether within the body is not carried forward with the velocity of the body, 
but with a velocity it less than and determined by the equation ^ 
f>V = {p'-p)«. 


^ This equation may also be obtained by considering the flux per unit area in 
the fmnt of the body as pit, Avhilc that within the body is a-p, therefore x=up/p. 
Hence the Vo|ooity of the other within the body relatively to that outside is 
u'=:u-x={\ - pIp)u. 
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Tk equation for u' is therefore , 

Hence if the ether inside the matter is moving with this velocity (vf) 
relatively to that outside, and if the light waves in traversing thia 
moving ether are carried with it with the full velocity u\ then the drift 
will be such as would render the angle of aberration independent of 
the^ substance with which the telescope is filled. 

Whether the drift of the waves is due to a motion of the ether 
caused by the moving matter — that is, by the ether being dragged 
Avith the matter — or whether, on the other hand, the ether is to be 
regarded as remaining stationary everywhere, while the matter moves 
through it, so that the wave drift is caused in some way by the action 
of the moving matter on the waves iis they are passing through it, is a 
speculation on which it is well to keep an open mind. With regard’ 
to this we shall now consider some of the experiments by which it has 
been shown that light waves drift when passing through moving matter. 
It is to be remarked, however, that these experiments have always been 
put forward as proving that the ether itself is carried with the moving 
matter, and that the wave drift is the result of the motion of the 
ether. 

> 311. Fizeau*s Experiment. — The law of drift contained in Fres- 

nel’s formula has been directly verified by M. Fizeau ^ in a celebrated 


Fig. 226. 

experiment in which the moving substance was water. A pencil of 

light from a narrow slit S (Fig. 226 ) falls upon a plate of parallel glass 

G, from which it is reflected and passes through a lens L, from wfiich 
it emerges in a parallel beam a^d passes through two apertures A and.A 
B. The vessel CD is divided into two chambers by a partitioniliSi . 
a current of water can be forced through it entering one chamber 
leaving the other as indicated by the arrows. The ends of tliP 
are closed with plates of parallel glass, and the light from the apepiipres 
A and B, after passing through the vessel, is received by a lens L' ^d 

. FizMU, Amt» de Chimie d dt Phyd^n$t third series, ^ 
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fwufflgd on a miTOt-M. After reflection from M it again traveraea 
the veaael CD, pa(ia<» through the aperturea, and comes to a focus at 
' noticed that the light when it enters the vessel through 

A leavM iji through B and vice verm, so that the two*pencils which are 
^oc^ed at S' have each traversed similar paths, one from A to M and, 
back from M to B, while the other passes from B to M and returns 
iroro M to A. If the paths traversed by these beams differ slightly, 
literference will take place and the image S' will be crossed by a 
lystem of frinps. Now if a current of water be /orced through CD, 
-he pencil which enters at B and returns through A will travel with 
;he current and the other pencil will travel against the current, so that 
if the motion of the water has any effect on the rate of propagation of 
the light, the time of passage of one pencil will differ from that of 
the other, with the result that an extra phase difi'erence will exist at 
S', and the interference fringes will be displaced by a corresponding 
amount ® 

Let V be the velocity of light in vacuo, v the velocity in water, 
an4 u the velocity of the water, and let the velocity with which 
the waves are carried by the water be tix, then the velocity of the 
hiy which travels with the current will be r + i/a: and the velocity 
against the current will be r - lu, so that the difference of the times 
required by the two pencils will be 

l i_ 

where I is the length of tie water path— that is 2CD. This determines 
the phase difference introduced by the motion of the water, and the 
corresponding displacement of the fringes at S', when measured, gives 
the value of x, ’ 

M. Fizecau obUined a sensible displacement of the fringes when the 
velocity of the water was 2 metres per second. With a velocity 1>f 

7 metres the effect was measurable, and the result supported the 
formula proposed by Fresnel, viz. that ether waves travelling in the 

interior of transparent media are can-ied forward, but with a velocity 
than the velocity of the medium in the ratio where u 

8 the refractive index. 

/This result has been further confirmed by the more recent work of 
Hmsm. Michelson and Morley.^and it may be regarded as proved that 
^yelQCity of light is affected by the motion of transparent matter 
iluwgh which it is passing. However, Fresnel’s theory not only*^ 

■F . ' 

^ ^ Mioholsoa and ^J^orley, Amerioan Journal of Scimee (3), vol. xxxi. p, 877, 
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supposes that the ether waves are carried forward by moving trans- 
parent media, but also that the ether outside the moving body is at 
rest, or at least ^hat the velocity of the moving body is relative to a 
stationary ether around it.^ 

312. Experiments of Mlehelson and Morley. — The subject of the 
rdaiive motion of the earth and the luminiferous ether has also been 
examined experimentally by Messrs. Michelson and Morley.^ Their 
conclusion is that if there be any relative motion between the earth 
and the adjacent ether it must be small. Thus the ether in the 
neighbourhood of the earth would appear not to be at rest in space, 
but to be carried along by the earth. The theory of their experiment 
is as follows. 

Let a pencil of light SA (Fig. 227), falling upon a piece of piano glass 
A, be partly reflected along AB and partly transmitted along AC. If 

the reflected and transmitted portions 
fall perpendicularly upon mirrors B' 
and C they will bo returned along BA 
and CA. Hence, if AB = AC, the 
transmitted part of BA and the re- 
flected part of CA will interfere along 
AD. Let us suppose now that the 
ether is at rest, and that the earth 
moves in the direction AC, so that 
the mirror A is carried to A', while 
the reflected light travels to the mirror 
B and back again. In this cfise the 
ray 8A will be reflected along AB' where the angle BAB' is equal to 
the aberration ^ cl The reflected ray returns along B'A', and the 



* Lorentz has shown, however, that the expression 1 - ^ ought to be replaced, 

in the case of dispersive media, by water and the D line of 

sodium tlie change is nunierically from 0*438 to 0-451. A very exhaustive repetition 
of the investigation hy P. Zeeman {Proc, Acad, Amsterdanj, 1915) has yielded results 
in accordance with this moditied formula. 

* Michelson and Morley, Phil. Mug. vol. xxiv. p. 449, 1887. 

. * IThe reflected ray AlV inake.s the angle 45" + a with the normal to the mirror 
as may he seen by considering a plane wave falling on the moving mirror and apply- 
ing Huygens’s constniction to determine the reflected wave front, when the motion 
of the mirror is taken into account. Thus, if AE are tw’o points on the wave front, 
where E is distant EE' in the direction of the wave propagation from the surface of 
,.the mirror when A meets the mirror, if AE is inc]ine<! to the moving mirror AE' at 
an angle of 45'*, and if the velocity of the mirror in the direction normal to the wave 
front is «, the mirror will move through a distance K'E", where E'E'/EE^flsw/V, 
before £ reaches the mirror. The reflected wave front will be E^'A", whdlre A A" = KE" 
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angle AB'A' is equal to 2a. The transmitted ray AC returns along 
CA', and is reflected at A' along A'D', making CA'D' = 90 - a, and 
therefore still coinciding in direction with the transmitted portion 
of B'A'. The returning rays B'A' and CA' do not, however, now 
meet at exactly the same point A', but this diflercnce is of the second 
order and negligible.^ 

Let V be the velocity of light, u the velocity of the earth, D the 
distance AB or AC, T the time occupied by the ray in passing from A 
to 0, and T the time in returning from C to A'. Then, since C is 
moving with velocity w, we have vT = 1) + ?/T, so that 

T=", T' = -«. 

V - U V + If 

and the whole time is therefore 

Tfr = 2D., *’ 

l?“ - u- 

The distance traversed in this time is therefore 



neglecting terms of the fourth and higher orders. The length of the 
other path AB'A' is obviously 

2D^l 21)^1 (approx.), 

since AA'/AB = 2ulr, 

The diflercnce of the paths ACA' and AB'A' is consequently 
If the whole apparatus be now rotated through 90"’ the 
difference of path will be in the opposite direction, and a displacement 

of the interference fringes correspon<ling to the retardatiori 

should occur. Taking u to be merely the velocity of the earth in its 
orbit, we have = 10 and measuring D in wave lengths of yellow 
light Micholson and Morley found it was equal to 2 x 10' (about 11 


and AA'^E" is a right angle. Tlie triangles EAE" and A"E"A are equal and if the 
angle E'AE''-=^, it follows that ^ = 46'"- A"AE", and therefore EAA" = 20. ^ 

0 ^E'E"^ ^ w 

8iu46*~ AE" v'EE'2+Eir‘ \'(V - m)‘^+ V*" \'2'-2a+a^’ 

therefore 

or 2^= a to the firat order.} 

* Eor a more detailed account of the theory, see Larmor, Aether and Matter^ 
^p. 46>5d, Oatnbridge, 1900. 
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metres) in th^ir second experiment'. Hence, if the ether be at rest-^" 
that is, if the relative motion of the earth with respect to it be we 
should have a displacement of the fringes equal to 

4 X 10’ X 10'^= 0*4 (of a fringe width). 

The actual displacement observed was certainly les£^than the twentieth 
part of this amount and probably less than the fortieth part. 

Since the displacement 8 is proportional to the square of the 
relative velocity ii, the authors of* the experiment conclude that the 
relative velocity of the earth and the ether is probably less than one- 
sixth, and certainly less than one-fourth of the earth^s orbital velocity. 
They consequently regard it as tolerably certain that if there is any 
Illative motion between the earth and the ether, it mast be small — so 
small, in fact, that the ordinary theory of aberration becomes untenable. 

In conducting the experiment the chief difficulties encountered 
were the distortion of the apparatus produced by rotating it, and 
its extreme sensitiveness to vibration. The latter was so great 
that the interference fringes could not be observed when working 
in the city, except at brief intervals, even at two o’clock in the 
; morning. These 4ifficultie8 were surmounted by placing the ap|>aratU 5 
on a massive stone floating on mercury, placed in a cast-iron trough 
which was cemented into a low brick pier. The stone rested 
p on an annular wooden float, such that there was a clearance of 
about 1 centimetre between it and the sides of the iron trough. 
A pin kept the float concentric with the trough, and during the 
observations the apparatus was kept in slow uniform motion, making 
one revolution in about six minutes. This motion was slow enough 
to permit readily of the necessary observations, and the strains caused 
by bringing the eystern to rest at each observation w«re tiius avoided*^ 

The negative result obtained in the foregoing experiment, although 

being in accordance with the supposition that the ether in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth is at rest relatively to the earth, or that the 

ether outside a moving body is^dragged along viscously or otherwise; 

by that body, may, nevertheless, be explained in some other manner 

For example, it has been suggested by FitzGerald that the force 
/o(0Lttraction between two molecules moving through the eth^jn^a 
given direction may depend on the angle which the line joihi^'ltb^ 
molecules makes With the direction of motion.^ If this be so, the f^cC 
will not be the same when the moleculli are moving in thed^e)^ of 

'?' * This idea has been also put forward by Professor H. A. Lorents, a^^dwelcped 
; tii^a valuable memoir {Vertneh ^einer Theme der elektrisc^n md Bt- 

in hewegten Ki^rpeTn^ Leiden, R. J. Brill, 1896 ). 
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the line joining* them, as ivhen they are moving in t^e perpendicular 
direction. By this means it is possible that a body which is spherical 
lyhen at rest may become sKghtly ellipsoidal when moving; or, in other 
words, that, the length of a given rod may depend upon the angle 
l^hich the direction of its length makes with the direction of its motion 
.through space. This change in the linear dimensions of Michelson and 
Motfey^s apparatus when rotated through a right angle may be such 
as to compensate the displacement of the fringes expected from the 
motion the earth through the ether. 

The theories of Larmor and Lorentz on the connection between 
matter and ether indicate that a contraction in the direction of the 
drift should be expected. Various attempts have been made to subject 
the FitzGerald-Lorentz hypothesis to the test of experiment. Morley * 
and. Miller showed that the effect, if existent, does not depend upon 
the physical properties of the substance, pine and sandstone being 
^affected alike. Lord Rayleigh ^ has suggested that such a deformation 
ijbf matter, when moving through the ether, might be accompanied by 
sensible double refraction, but his experiments showed that, certainly 
for liquids and probably for solids, no double refraction of the order 
to be expected exists. His experiments were completely confirmed 
and extended by Brace.^ On the other hand, Larmor ^ contends that 
this absence of double refraction does not disprove the FitzGerald- 
Lorentz hypothesis, but necessitates the additional hypothesis that 
matter is electrical, that is, consisting of electrons. 

Michelson’s experiment has been recently repeated with various 
results. Dayton Miller, working at the top of Mount Wilson with an 
interference apparatus in which the light jjaths were 65 metres long, 
considered that his experiments indicated a motion of the sun through 
the other with a velocity not less than 200 kilometres per second in 

'■ a direction right ascension 262", declination 65“. It does not appear, 

however, that his apparatus was sufficiently screened from temperature 
variations. More recently a repetition has been made by R. J, 

Kennedy,® using apparatus on a much smaller scale (the light paths 
f were only 4 metres long) in order to make it easier to obtain i 
^ unifoim temperature throughout. The apparatus was enclosed, her 
ii'metically sealed, and filled with helium in order to diminish (by iti 
c|^i!mall refmetivity) the disturbance from such residual inequalities o: 
- density as might occur. Polarised light was employed so to remove 
‘ Morley and Miller, Phil. Mag. vol. ix. May 1906, pp. 680-885. 

» Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. vol. iv. Deo. 1902, pp. 678-683. 

» Brace, Phil. Mag. vol. vii. April 1904, pp. 317*829. 

* l^riaor, Phil. Mag. vol. vii. June 1904, pp. 621-625, 

Acad, gf Sc. vol. xU. p. .622 (1926). 
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all light except that due to the nearly-equal-path rays employed. 
Extra sensitiveness was gained by silvering the lower half of one of 
the mirrors a small fraction of a wave length more thickly than the 
upper half, the dividing line between the two levels being straight and 
as sharp as possible. Adjustment being made so that the intensitj^ 
was the same above and below the dividing line for any one fringe, 
any change in the interference would cause a shift of the intensities. 
The effect is much the same as in the Lippich half-shade polarimeter. 
No fluctuations of relative intensity were observed due to chance 
variations of density. On turning through a right angle no shift was 
observed depending upon the orien tuition . The experiment was 
carried out at the Norman Bridge Ijiiboratory, Pasadena, and after- 
wards at the Mount Wilson Observatory in the 100-inch telescope 
building — again with a null result. 

313. Lodge's Experiment. — The influence of moving matter on 
the velocity of light in its neighbourhood has been examined by Pro- 
fessor 0. J. Lodge ^ in a 
series of experiments. The 
apparatus consisted of a 
pair of circular steel plates 
3 feet in diameter. These 
plates were mounted witli 
their planes parallel and 1 
inch apart on a vertical 
axis, and were then set 
spinning at as high a 
speed as they would safely 
sUind without flying to 
piecc.5. If the ether in 

the sjmee between the 

spinning discs is dragged 
around with them, then a 
pencil of light travelling around between the discs in the 
direction of motion would be expected to traverse the space with 
a greater velocity than a beam travelling in the opposite direction. 
To test this a parallel beam of light was divided into two parts by 
a semi-transparent mirror (a piece of glass silvered so thinly that 
it transmits onc-half of the light and reflects the other half), ahd 
the two halves of this split beam were reflected by fixed mirrors in 

^ 0. J. Ijodge, “Aberration Problems,” Phil. Trans, vol. clxxxiv. p. 727, 1898. 
In this paper several problems connected with aberration and the relative motion 
of matter and ether are discussed in detail. 
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such a way that they passed in opposite directions round and round 
the space between the spinning discs, as shown in Fig. 228. The 
plane of this figure is horizontal, and shows the space between the discs 
around which the beams were reflected several times by four fixed 
^irrors forming a square. The beams could thus be caused to traverse 
a distance of 30 or 40 feet between the discs, and then be allowed to 
enter a telescope, where they interfered and produced fringes. 

At first a displacement of the fringes was obtained, but this proved 
to be spurious, being caused by the disturbing effect of the air-blast 
thrown off by the spinning discs. When due precautions were taken 
to avoid this spurious displacement it was concluded that there was 
no indication of a shift due to a viscous or other drag of the ether. 
Hence the velocity of light in the space just outside moving matter 
would appear to be uninfluenced by the motion of the matter — at least 
in the case of a small mass such as that used in these experiments. 

314. — Although the null effect in these various experiments 
(312, 313) can be satisfactorily accounted for on physical lines by 
means of the FitzGerald-Lorentz shortening, yet it has at the same 
time formed the basis of a much more startling theory, namely, the 
theory of relativity. This starts at the opposite end, and lays down 
principles from which, without any ad hoc hypotheses in particular 
cases, the null effects would follow. It would be out of place to 
discuss this theory here. The probability is that both modes of 
approach are legitimate. In much the same way as the principle 
of energy applied to the case of thermal questions does away with 
the necessity of a detiiiled examination on the lines of Newtonian 
mechanics, so the principle of relativity may be a general guide 

enabling certain phenomena to bo deduced withoiit the need of 
knowing the detailed mechanical structure of the system. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE RAINBOW 

316. Intpoduetion of the Geometrical Theory.— Rainbows are 
seen when the sun shines upon falling rain or on the spray of a cascade 
iOr fountain. Sometimes only one bow is observed, but often two are 
seen, which are arcs of concentric circles, and have their common centre 
on the line joining the sun to the eye of the observer. These bows 
are seen only when the observer’s back is turned towards the sun,* and 
they have therefore from the earliest times beeo attributed to the 
refraction and reflection of the sun’s light by the falling drops of 
water.^ The inner bow, which is called the 'primary bow^ is about 41° 
in angular radius. It is very brilliant and presents all the colours of 
the solar s^^trum, the red being situated at its outer and the violet 
at its inner edge. The radius of the outer bow is about 52°, and it is 
termed the secondary how. It is much fainter than the primary bow, 
and presents the same succession of colours, but in the reverse order- 
being red at the inner and violet at the outer edge. The space 

between the two bows is notably darker than the rest of , the sky, 
which is pervaded by a general faint illumination inside the primary 

* “This was understood by some, of theantients, and of late more fully discussed 

and explained by the famons Antonins de DominiSy Archbishop of Sj>alat6^ in JbiS 

book DeJtadiis VU&set Lucis^ published by his friend Bartolus at Venice in the year 
1611, and written above twenty years before. For he teaches there how the interior 
bowis made in round drops of rain by two refractions of the sun’s light, and one re* 
flexion between them, and the exterior by two refractions and two sorts of reflexiol^^ 
between them in each drop of water, and proves his explications by experii;n^fs 
made with a phial full of water and with globes of glass filled wiUi water, 
in the sun to make the colours of the two bows appear in them. The samaaxplf^’ 
tion DeS’Cartes hath pursued in his Meteors^ and mended that of the e;tterior 
But while they understood not the true origin of colours, it is necessary to 
It here a little farther ” (Newton, OptickSf book i. part ii. prop. Ji.). ' . : 

One of the “ antienta ” referred to in the above extract was Theodorioli;^^ 
about 1811, anticipated the work of A. de Dominis. His writing fllit; 
pnblished in 1814 by Venturi {we Talt’a Light, p. 128}. ^ 

^ 672 
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* Aftei^ A, de Dominis the geomef^cal theory of the bows was takeri 
Up; apd developed by Descartes, but it was not until Newton had dis- 
covered the difference in refrahgibility of the several colours, and their' 
consequent separation by refraction, that the varied colour of the bow 
^Ipuld be explained. The explanation of the colours as it left the 
mndfl of Newton, and the geometrical theory of the phenomena, afford 
bnly a first approximation to the solution of the problem. The 
primary and secondary bows, or, as we may call them, the principal 
^bowSj.^e accompanied by other coloured bands or spurious bows, 
foose to the inner edge of the primary and the outer edge of tlj.e 
secondary. These extra bands are called supernumer^y or complementary 
hmSy and their explanation is afforded only by the more rigorous 
application of the wave theory. 

The complete theory of the rainbow is therefore not to be obtained 
from the simple consideration of rays, but must be treated as a pheno- , 
Hienon to be explained by the general principles of interference. This 
Was first pointed out by Young, and the question was afterwards 
considered by Potter,^ the solution being completed by Airy.^ It will 
be convenient, however, to consider the principles of the geometrical 
theory^ before proceeding to the more complete solution. 

.816. Deviation of a Ray emerging from a Refracting Sphere 
after any number of Internal Reflections.— The geometrical theory 
of the rainbow requires a 
knowledge of the manner 
in Which a pencil of par- 
allel light is refracted 
through a Uranspjirent 

sphere, and of the form of 
the emergent beam. Let 

SA (FigJ 229) be a ray 

of light falling on a 
r^racting sphere ABO. 

Let • be the angle of incidence at A, and r the angle of refraction, then 
■the deviation produced at A is t ~ r. Again, since OA = OB = OC, it 
IpUow^ that OBA = OBC = OCB = r, consequently the deviation pro- 
(JnbeiJ bj^ reflection at B is tt - 2r, and the deviation produced by 
refraction at C is as before i - r. The complete deviation of the ray 
QE emerging after a single internal reflection is therefore 


■ 



■■ 





1 



WM 

rig. 229. 




D=‘2(»-r) + T- 2r, 


* potter, Trans. Camb. Phil Soc. vol. vi. p. 141. 
Aiyjt Trans. CaunJb. Phil. Soc. vol. vi, p. 379. 
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and it is obvious that, as each reflection introduces a deviation (tt 2r), 
the deviation of a ray emerging after n internal reflections will be 

D=20'-r) + «{T-2r). (1) 

817. Minimum Deviation. — The foregoing general expression for 
the deviation shows that it will vary with the angle of incidence. 
We shall now prove that there is a certain incidence for which thb 

deviation introduced is legist, and the rays which suffer this least 

deviation are those with which we are most concerned in the theory 
of the bows. The change of 1) corresponding to a small variation^ 
of i is by equation (1) 

~ 2fii - 2(n + 1 )dr, 

and for a maximum or minimum the value of I) is stiitionary, that is 
dD = 0, which gives 

rfi = (7t + l)rfr. (2) 


But since sin i = /* sin r, we have also 

cos id I — /X cos rr/r, 

and therefore by (2) 

fx cos r={« + 1) cos L 


From this we obtain at once 

cos i - 


1 


(3) 


which determines the angle of incidence at which the deviation is 
stationary. It may be easily inferred that this incidence corresiwnds 
to the minimum deviation rather than to the maximum. For in tho 
case of the ray passing through the centre, the deviation is inr, which 
is obviously greater than that of any other ray. However, by differ- 
entiating a second timo wc find 


(f^D 




¥ 


But 

dr cost , oT-r (1 -tt'^'isini 

- , and j Y — '"“t ' 

tft fx f3o» r dv^ fx‘' cos V 


This laltcr is always negative (/x> 1), and consequently the second 
derived of D is always positive ; that is, the corresponding value of 0 
is a minimum. 

Substituting for /x in the preceding formula and taking n equal to 
1, 2, 3, 4 in succession, the corresponding minimum deviations are 


Violet. 

1 T- 42". 1 40'’*22 

2 2t- 129".2 2)r-.125"*4« 

8 8T-23r.4 3ir- 227‘'‘0 

4 4ir- 317^07 4iP‘-310"-0 
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818. Dlspersiqp. — Since the refractive index is greater for the 
violet rays than for the re&, the deviation of the violet after any 
number of refractions will be greater than that of the red, and 
we naturally infer that the least deviation of the red light emerging 
from a raindrop will be less than that of the violet. The relation 
connecting the variation of the minimum deviation with the refractive 
index is easily determined, for we have 

(/T) ~ 2ili - 2(m -{- 1 )d)\ 
cos idi — /JL cos rdr -f sin rd/x. 

' Hence using the relation /z cos r = (ji + 1) cos we have 

dh 2sinr 2, .2 /{n + lf-ix- 

~ - ■ tan , . 

<r/z cos i ^ ju- - 1 


This expression being positive (i < 90 ) shows that the minimum devia- 
tion increases with the refractive index. 

319. The Emergent Rays.— Let ABC (Fig. 230) be a refracting 
sphere and consider a beam of parallel rays falling upon it in the^ 


Fit?. 230. 



direction SA. Let SABCE be that ray which suffers the least devia- 

tion by the two refractions and a single internal reflection. The 
deviation being stationary at the minimum, it follows that in the 
direction CE there will emerge a pencil of approximately parallel rays, 
and in this direction there will be great concentration of illumination 
if there is no mutual interference of the rays. Any ray incident 
between M and A emerges, after reflection, from the arc MC, and 
its 'deviation is greater than that of EC; so also the rays which 
enter the sphere between A and T (the tangent ray) leave it by the 
arc TC, and the emerging rays cut the ray CE, since they suffer a 
greater deviation than CE. 

Thus all the rays emerging from the arc MT' lie between the lines 
OM and CE. Hence the light which emerges after suffering a single 
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reflectfion all liios vnthin a cone of ab9u^4:s , anaguie Dounmng, 
fac4 of. the cone contains the rays ymich have^suffered the 
deviation. Outside this cone the eye will receive no light. In tl^e 
direction CE, the edge of the cone, the illumination is ve^ intense, 
and. iftside the cone the rays are divergent and the iUuminatibn 
feeble. ' 

The rays emerging from the arc CT touch a caustic cu^e to,,, 
which the ray CE is an asymptote and which touches the sphere St T* ' 
, The rays emerging from the ar| MC touch another branch NP, which', 
is also asymptotic to EC produced backwards, and this branch meets j 
the sphere orthogonally at N ; that is, it touches the central ray MN. 
These properties of the caustic are easily deduced (Art. 322), but w'e 
shall brst consider the formation of the bows. Preliminary to this 



Pig. 2$!.— 1 Raflectlon. Fig. 232.--2 lleflectionii. Pig. 233.— 3 HeflectionA . 


consideration an inspection of diagnims (231, 232, 233), showing the 

minimum deviation rays and the emergent pencil for 1, 2, 3, internal 
reflections, will be useful, 

320. Formation of the Bows. — The general explanation of the 

various bows is easily deduced from the foregoing principles. Let 

0 , Oj, Op etc. (Pig. 234) be a series of raindrops in the same vertical, 
line, or successive positions of the same drop, and let the obwrver's 

eye be situated at E Draw*EC parallel to the direction of the irici- ‘ 

dent light. The line EC produced backwards will pass through the 
sun and will be the axis of the bows. Each drop emits ligh^ which 
has suffered one, two, three, etc., internal reflections, or, 
call it, light of the first, second, and third, etc., orders. Let 'UA l#»t 
consider the emergent light of the first order. This emerges front eftch 
drop in a cone, of which the semi>vertical angle is about the 

(. .violet and 43° for the red. V 

^ Consider the violet flrst and draw EO^, making^ 
i^.euual to the sunnlement of tho IpARt HAviAt.inn nf flm viniAf. .* ifiaiis. 
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about 4V, Then the drop Oj will send its least deviated rays to E, 
and will consequently appear very luminous. Any drop, such as 0 
situated below 0^, will also send light 
to E, ]^t in this case it will be from 
the interior of the cone, the rays 
reaching E from 0 will be divergent, 
and the illumination very faint. On 
the other hand, drops above Oj will 
fail to transmit any light of the first 
order to E, for the point E is situated 
entirely outside the cones emerging 
from them. 

If now the line EO^ be made to 
revolve round EC, keeping the angle 
between them constant, it will gener- 
ate a rigiit cone of which EC is the 
axis, and the point Oj will describe 
a circle. Every drop on this circle will obviously transmit minimum 
. deviation light of the first order to E, drops inside the circle will 
transmit faint illumination, and drops outside it wiW send no light to 
the eye. 

Wlmt we hnve, consequently, is a brilliant circle, the space inside 
of which is faintly illuminated and the outside dark. On account of 
the sensible diameter of the sun the bright circle will not be merely 

a bright lino, but will have a sensible width determined by the 
apjiaront diameter of tlic sun. The least deviation of the red being 

about 43’’, it follows that the drops which transmit the red ^vill be a 
little higher up than those which give the violet. The angular radius 
of the red circle will bo 43", and the other colours will occupy inter- 

mediate positions. We have therefore a spectrum-coloured band about 

2° in width, red at the outer and violet at the inner edge. 

Since each simple colour gives rise to a band of definite width, on 

account of the magnitude of the sun’s disc, it follows that overlapping 

and considerable mixture of colours is presented in the rainbow. This 
may take place to such an extent that all trace of colour may become 
obliterated, or nearly so. We have then the phenomenon of the whUe 
rainhow. This may happen when the sun shines on the raindrops 
through a thin cloud in the higher regions of the atmosphere. The 
sky is then very bright for one or two degrees around the sun, and 
, the diameter of the effective source of light is very much increased. 

Let us now consider the light which suffers two internal reflections. 

. The inclination to the incident light of the least deviated red ray is 






^^fiiOiit W* ind'y^tt oI W Iffolei abbu^ 64°' (see Tf&' 'SS^^IBeijiii^ 

|;the angle CEO, is equal to 61^ th6 drop Oj|.^iiptend rW; 

flight of the second order to the eye, and drops a little ^bovi^Oj wiU 
transmit the other colours. We will thus have a second bog. prjDj- ; 
duced by the light of the second order. This bow will be broSwr 
fainter than the primary, for the light is weakened by the S^hd 
interior reflection, and the dispersion is also greater, on account^qf tjie 
‘ lengthened path within the drop. Drops below Og transmit no !; 
order light to E, and those above 0^ illuminate E faintly. It cons^ 
quently follows that the space between the two bows is dark compai^ ‘ 
with the spaces inside the primary and outside the secondary. Tho ; 
width of the secondary bow is about 3^, its outer edge is violet kpdi 


V its inner red. ‘ > 

In the same manner we have bows arising from three, four, oir^ 
more internal reflections. The third and fourth bows are situated] 
between the observer and the sun, so that to be seen the rain should . 
be viewed with the eye directed towards the sun (see Fig.* 233 ). 
The brightness of the sun’s light is, however, sufficient to render their 
faint illumination unobservable. The fifth bow, however, occurs in 
the same part of the sky as the first and second, and would be seen 


by an observer with bis back turned towards the sun but for its 
extreme faintness. Its light is so much weakened by the five reflec- 
tions, and dispersion, that it is rarely, if ever, detected. 


Intersecting rainbows are also sometimes observed. They reguiro, 
for their production two sources of parallel rays, such as the sun ah(} 
its image by reflection in a large sheet of calm "water behind the 

observer. The usual system of bows is formed by the direct light of 
the sun, and the second system, intersecting them, by reflected 
light, which proceeds, as it W(lre, from the image of the sun beneath 

the water. The second system is like the ordinary system, hut is less 
brilliant, and the bovs have their common centre as much ahoVe the 


horizon as that of the direct system is below it. ^ 

Lunar bows may also be seen under favourable circutnstanoes. 

They are, however, faint and their colours are not easily dlsiinguished, 
, except the moon be full and other conditions favourable; .. This, 
together with the fact that they occur only et nigh^ 
dbservaSon rare. \ 5 ■ 

Much foolish discussion seems to have been raised by tho'i^^tion 
whether two persons, or even the two eyes of the same person^ #|;tho 
*: same rainbow. From what has been said it is plain tiuht' t]^e sy)i^m 
\f raindrops which transmits rays of minimum deviatioklb^ 

/ cannot he the same as that which sends them to another. ' iTMjriitg of 
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least deviation to £ lies on a cone of which 
jB .t% yjeirtex, KJrae axis, and the semi-vertical angle equal to the; 
duppleinent of the least deviation. The question might as well bo 
to whether two persons see the same object by means of the 
iaijii^j^ayii of light. 

. similar question is, Can a rainliow he seen by reflection? — that 
je, v^hother a bow apparently reflected in still water is the image of 
that seen directly in the sky. In this case the reflected bow is not 
the image of that seen in the sky, but is the reflection of that which 
would, be seen bjj an eye vertically below that of the observer, and as, 
much below the surface of the water as his eye is above it. 

V 821. Supernumerary Bows.— The geometrical theory established 
J)y Descartes and Newton was for a long time accepted as affording 
a complete and satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon of the rain- 
.bow. Closer observation, however, showed that in addition to the 
principal bows already described, there are other concomitant coloured 
hands, or alternations of brightness and darkness, and of these the 
elementary theory gives no account. These additional bands are 
frequently seen near the inner edge of the primary- bow and less fre- 
quently at the outer edge of the secondary. They are called super-- 
nunmwryt complementary^ or spurious bows^ and are best defined near 
their sumtpits- 

Young ^ was the first to propose explanation of these spurious 
^6w 8 on the theory of interference, and Mr. Potter^ afterwards proved 
that the complete theory of the rainbow is to be obtained not froiia^‘ 
'the geometrical theory of rays, but from the principle of interference. 

remarked that the efficacious rays consisted of two superposed 
parallel in direction oh emergence, but traversing different paths 
io the drop. Thus the rays emerging from the drop near the ray CE 

|pg, 230) consist |)f two sets, viz, those which escape from the lower 

aw ex' and those which escape from the upper aw CM. The former 

will obviously be parallel to some of the latter, and as they travel 

i^Vef different paths in the drop destructive interferenct is to be 

.when they are in opposite phases. Near the direction bf the 
^|iuiimfifin deviation EC we should expect not merely a single maximum 
of bt^btness, but a maximum accompanied by alternations of bright 
.atid:dark bands. 

’h. .To complete the solution wo require the form of the wave emerging 
This was effected by Mr, Potter,® who first traced the' 

* Yoaiig, Phils Trans, p, 8, 1804. 

' * Potter, CamJb, Phil. Trans, vohvi. p. 'Ul. 

^ .JPotter, foe. ci«. «. 
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caustic enveloped by the emergent rays and then developed the wave 
front as its involute. The final investigation an# the determination of 
the intensity at any point was given by Airy.^ 

822. Caustic of the Emergent Rays. — lA^t CE (Fig. 235) be one 

of the emergent rays, D 
its deviation, and P the 

point where it inter- 
sects the consecutive ray. 

Then P is a point on 
the caustic. Denote OP 
by Pi the radius of the 

circle by a, and draw 

OQ perpendicular to CP. 
\Vc have, if OPQ == y, 

OQ-ft sin / = p sin y, (1) 
and since P is the intersection of two consecutive rays, p remains 
constant, while i and y change to t-hdi and y + dy, therefore 

a COB idi - p cos ydy. 



or by means of equation (1) 


But 

Therefore 


dy_a cos t _tan y 
di~ p COB y tan t’ 

D = 2(tVr) + r»(T- 2r). 


- 2(« + l)j'^ = 2 ( 1 - (« + 1)-™’ * ] • 

(it ' < p CO.S r f 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


since sin t = /i sin r. 

Now it is clear that ^?= therefore by (2) and (3) 




cost 

'/icosr 


and therefore by (1) and (4) 

, a sin i 


smy 


sin i 


sin ^*4- zr 


p? CM ‘-^cos V V 

A{p cos r ~ (?i + 1 ) cos 


The value of p becomes infinite when 

cos r- (u+1) cos 1 = 0. 


That ia when 




Airv. ffamh. Phil. Tmtig. vol. vi. n. 379. 
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The direction of the least deviated rays is therefore asymptotic to the 
caustic. Again, if i =* 90^*, we have /> == a, so that the caustic meets the 
drop at the point T^, where the light emerges tangentially (Fig. 230). 

In the case of a single internal reflection we have n = 1, and if we 
take ft = as is the case for water, we find that p is also equal to a 
when i = 0 that is, the caustic meets the drop at the point N where 

the light falls normally on the sphere. 

The curve for a single internal reflection is shown in Fig. 230. 
The rr.ys emerging from the arc CT' touch the branch ET', and those 

emerging from CM touch the branch NP, while the ray of least devia- 
tion CE meets both brunches at infinity. 

The form of the wave front may be derived from the caustic, for 

the i*ays are normals to the wave front and tangents to the caustic. 
The wave front is therefore an involute of the caustic. For the 

branch NP this will be a curve OR (Fig. 236), and for the branch ET' 
a curve OR'. The asymptotic ray CE will be normal to both OR and 
OR' at O, and the point O will be a point of inflection, the tangent at 
which will be perpendicular to the ray CE. 

328. Intensity at any Point. Airy’s Investigation. — In order to 
determifie the intensity at i\uy point we require the equation of the 
surface of the emergent wave. Let ROR' 

(Fig. 236) be a section of the wave front by 
the plane of incidence, OX the least deviated 

ray, and OY the inflectional tangent to the 

curve at 0. Taking OX and OY for axes of 

reference, we have = 0, and - 0 at the 

origin. Consequently near () the form of the 

curve will be sufficiently represented by the 


eijuation 




N 

r 

.s 


O l- 

/■ 


\ 

/'■ 
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and in calculating the intensity •at any point 

near the axis OX we need only consider a portion of the wave in the 
neighbourhood of the origin. 

Let P be any point near the axis OX, so that its ordinate y is 
small compared with its abscissa x. Let S l>e a point on the wave 
front, s the arc OS. ^Then if the vibnation propagated to P by 
the element at 0 be (k . sin w/, that transmitted by the element at 
S will be ds . sin {wt + 6) where 6 is the phase difference, and the 
complete disturbance at P will be 

I sin (o)t + 

J 



- '.--•w ‘'.u-'- ••4!W o • r1 .» 




.JQ^V , O tl&e:imrrO oloaoiy npprvxixq^i/ies t»vt' **“5 iw.iis v *, 

io dyi! It' romaina ti) calcinate ^ \ ;y,' 

f . *^Let the oo-ordinates of S be a; and y, those of iP, § and 1‘hen ii 

“ PS = »* we> have , * . . ' : '-^ 

substituting Ay® for x from the equation of the curve. 

' f* + ^* by p® and neglecting since y is smalh we have 

r=(p^-2i;y+y®-2Ay)i 


p'*' 2p» 




2^ /> . 

Now Tf is small compared with so that p- + „.*v. 

expression for r becomes 

~ approximately. 

The term involving the second power of the variable may be 
removed by writing 

and we then have, writing c for the absolute term, 

4f* 


=c-^z-A^. 




st^eetiiig IjSil, vbli ii of tlo oiitr fjt, in tonpanV % 

pThe expression for the resultant disturbance is therefore. ^ 

^ and the intensity is proportional to 

: The second integral is zero, and the first. is twW^as great wifnEbe 
were zero and infinity, consequently . ' ‘ 




The values of this ^tegral have been calculated by Airy for successive 

Sralji©8 of m by a method of approximation analogous to that adopted 
by ftesnbl in the evaluation of his integrals. 

\ ^ ^ increases, the integral attains a m^^ximum, and then passes 

m^BUCcessiou through a series of minima and maxima, the first m&xi- 

mutia much greater than any of its successors. The zero value 
M Tti>j which corresponds to = 0 — that is, for points on the line OX — 
ibes not then give a maximum, but the first maximum occurs at a 
point Where 7 ]/^ has a positive value greater than zero. 

follows therefore that the first bright band — that is, the rainbow 
ir-ia not situated exactly on the line of least deviatfcn, but is attained 
a deviation a little greater, or the angular radius of the primary bow 
la ^ a little less than that indicated by the geometrical theory, and 
U^ide the bow we have several alternations of brightness and darkness ; 
;hat is, supernumerary or spurious bands. 

The angular distances between the spurious bands and the prin- 

ujial bow vary with the diameters of the raindrops. For the integral 
^hibh determines the intensity reaches a maximum or a minimum 
br definite values of tw, consequently the corresponding ratio 

yhi0h determines the position of the band varies directly as (A)i 

Sut two drops 0 ^ different diameters, d and (i\ give emergent waves 
)t which the sections are similar, and if a:, y; y', be homologous 

loipts on iheni we should have 


a' ij" 


. UA 

IP Ay-' • • 

.# 


varies inversely os a* — that is, the smaller the drops the 
irtf the supernumerary bows ; and this explains why they 
dinned near their summits, for as the drops descend 
and cpnsequently the lower portions of;the 
fr^ the geometrical position. - 
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The aame reaeoning applied to the second principal bow shows 

that it also is accompanied hf spurious bands situated at its outer 

edge and best defined at its summit. This bow also deviates from 

the geometrical position, its radius being somewhat greater than that 

assigned by the elementary theory. 

324. Miller’s Experiments. — Airy’s theoretical results have been 

confirmed by the experimental investigations of Mr. Miller.^ A 

pencil of sunlight was admitted in a horizontal direction through a 

narrow vertical slit, and fell upon a thin vertical jet of water. View- 
ing the stream through a telescope (or with the naked eye) portions 
of the primary and sebondary bows, and a large number of the 
spurious bands could be seen forming a series of vertical coloured 

fringes arranged side by side. The diameter of the water jet was 
about *022 of an inch. The mixture of colours rendered it difficult 
to fix upon the brightest parts of the bands. The mean of eight 
observations was as follows : 

Radius Of brightest part of primary bow 41" 32' \ 

,, ,, ,, hrst spurious bow 40“ 27' j ’ 

Radius of brightest part of secondary bow 58' 'I 

,, ,, ,, first spurious bow 

According to the elementary theory we should have 

Radius of brightest jjart of primary bow 41“ 53' ‘9 \ 

,, ,, ,, secondary bow 5ri2'’9j’ 

Light In conclusion it may be remarked that the light of the rainbow is 

polarisetl. partially polarised. This polarisation was noticed by Biot as early as 

1811, and is to be expected as a consequence of the reflection and 

refraction suffered by the light in the drops of rain (Art. 173). The 

extent to which the light of any bow is polarised may be easily cal- 

ciliated bj resolviii; tie incidcDt libiation into tiro conjioiieiiti-oiie 

polarised in the plane of incidence, and the other perpendicular to it, 
and then applying the formulae of Arts. 209, 210. 

’ Miller, Camb. Phil, Travs. vol. vii. p. 277. 



CHAPTER XXI 
ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION 

825. Ether demanded by Electric Phenomena — An Electric 
Charge a Charge of Energy and an Electric Current a Flow of 
Energy. — To account for the propagation of heat and light — that is, 
of radiant energy — we have postulated the existence of a medium 
filling all space. But the transference of the energy of radiant heat 
and light is not the only evidence we have in favour of the existence 
of an other. Electric, magnetic, and electromagnetic phenomena 
(and gravitation itself) point in the same direction. 

It is a matter of common observation that attractions and repul- 
sions take place between electrified bodies, magnets, and circuits 

conveying electric currents. Large masses may be set in motion 
in this manner and acquire kinetic energy. If an electric current 
bo stiirted in any circuit, corresponding induced currents spring up 

in all neighbouring conductors ; yet there is no visible connection 
IjjBtween the circuit and the conductors. To originate a current in 

any conductor requires the expenditure of energy. How then is 

the energy propagated from the circuit to the conductors] If we 


believe that when it disappears at one place and reappears at 
another, it must have passed through the intervening space, and 
therefore have existed there somehow in the meantime~we are 
forced to postulate a vehicle for its conveyance from place to place, 
and this vehicle is the ether. 

When a body is electrified, what we must first observe is that a 
certain amount of energy has been spent ; work has been done, and 
the result is the electrified state of the body. The process of electrify- 
ing a conductor is therefore the storing of energy in some way in, or 
^aroundfthe conductor in some medium (the ether). The work is spent 
in altering the state of the medium, and when the body is discharged 
the, ethef returns to its original state, and the store of energy is evolved. 

685 
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iimi^ya^ppiy oi en^igj^. » ;mami»pj^.9ieouie 4^ 
rnd '^^9 phehomona^arising from tho c^erit are/^ani/M^tm^ 
irmnce of this ohor^ in the ether arpund the circiut. , JPonhoHy ag 
lecirified body was supposed to have something called eleoti^iiy 
esiding upon it which caused the electrical phenomena, and an el^tfid 
iuient was regarded as a flow of electricity travelling along 
^hile the energy which appeared at any part of the circuit (if' (lOp* 
ider^ at all) was supposed to have been conveyed along the wire by' 
he current The existence of induction, however, and electromag^ 
letic. actions between bodies situated a#a distance fronr each other, 
sad us to look upon the medium around the conductors as playing ar 
ery important part in the development of the phenomena. It ia, in 
Ipt, the storehouse of the energy. * " 

Ujpon this basis Maxwell founded his theory of electricity an4| 
lagnetism, and determined the distribution of the energy in the, 
arious parts of the field in terms of the electric and magnetic force! 
he conclusions to which Maxwell came were that the ether around 
n electrified body is charged with energy, and tho electrical phenomena 
re manifestations of this energy, and that the imaginary electric fluid 
istributed over the conductor was either not there at all or, at any 
ate, took only a very subsidiary part in phenomena. When,#e 
peak of the charge of an electrified conductor we refer to the charge 
f energy in the ether around it, and when we talk of the electric flow 
r current in a circuit we refer to the only flow we know of, viz. the 
ow of energy through the electric field in a direction determined 
y the circuit. 

Maxwell’s expressed hope, that electricity (as distinct from 
iiergy in the surrounding medium) may he dispensed with, has not 
een realised. As is now generally known, something can be sej^arated 
rom matter consisting of very small particles (each of about 1/1800 
he mass of a hydrogen atom) which have ar negative charge of the 
ame amount in whatever way they are produced. These arc the 
(sc/mis. It is true that they might be regarded as a very fine kiiid 
f matter, especially as they are found to have inertia. They (mur, 
however, an insignificant amount to the total of - like 
iatter which has emitted them. What they arc is beyond tke'^i^h 
f science ; but for convenience of description they are deiiu^ 
vure negative electricityr The main part of the maseof. a,'^ 
^de to'something else— paft^ at any rate, of this has a poikfdve 
^jiea an dectric current flows in a metallic wire iV fml 

^ But w*ith each eld^tron there moves a dist^m^O! 
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it also gives rise to fields ot the opposite kind due to ^ 
te jpositiV^ chat^e. The 'difference between this and Maxwell’s view ; 
9 only* Vety slight. It may be summed up by saying that it is still 
Otthd convenient to speak of electric charges, and to regard them as 
from which the surrounding forces can be calculated according 
gTj^i^in werteined laws. In regard to details about these centres^ 
^ immense amount of knowledge has been accumulated in recent 
rears which cannot be described here. 

- , „826? Polarisation of the Ether — Electric Waves. — ^The work 
rpent in producing the electrification of a conductor is spent on the 
l^e^ and stored there, probably as enSrgy of motion. To denote this 
re shall say that the ether around the conductor is polarised^ this word 
>eing employed to denote that its state or some of its properties have 
icen aTtered in some manner by the work done on it ; that is, by the 
inergy stored in it. In the case of a conductor possessing what is 
ei;med a positive charge, the ether around it is polarised in a certain 
nanher and to a certain extent depending on the intensity of the 
iliarg^. If the charge be negative the polarisation is in the opposite 
ense, the two being related, perhaps, like right-handed and. left-handed 
or rotations. 

^ Now consider the case of a body charged alternately, positively and 
iCgatively> in rapid succession. The positive charge means a positive 
mjarisation of the ether, which begins at the conductor and travels 
>dt through space. When the body is discharged the ether is once 
nore set free and resumes its former condition. The negative charge 
ipw entails a modification of the ether or polarisation in the opposite 
ense*. The result of alternate charges of opposite sign is tha\ the 
itfe^ a|t any point becomes polarised alternately in opposite directions, 
ii^hiie waves of opposite polarisations are propagated through space, ' 
lach carrying energy derived from the source or agent supplying tho 
ilectrification. Here, then, wo have a periodic disturbance of some 
dud occurring at each point, accompanied by waves of energy travel- 
ing outwards from the conductor. 

The phenomena of interference lead to the conclusion that light is 
|iiA result of a poriodio disturbance, or ^vibration, of the ether, butilpl8>> 
h&l^are of the vibration — that is, as to the exact nature of the 
olilEinger-or what it is that changes, we possess no know- 
foregoing we see that alternating electric charges 
by corresponding changes of state, or vibriationB, of; 
.the charge be varied periodically and with sufficient 
Ave a vibration at each point analogous to, and perhaps 
.wbieh ^curs in the propegAtion of light 
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This, then, is the electromagnetic theory of the luminous vibration, 
[n the older or elastic-solid theory, the light vibrations were supposed 
tK) be actual oscillations of the elements or molecules of the ether about 
their positions of rest, such as take place when waves of transverse 
iisturbance are propagated through an elastic solid. Such a limitation 
is, however, unwarranted. All we know is that the change, disturb- 
nice, vibration, polarisation, or whatever we wish to term it, is periodic 
md transverse to tlie direction of propagation. The electromagnetic 
theory teaches us nothing further as to its nature, but rather asserts 
that whatever the change may be, it is the same in kind as that which 
accurs in the ether when the chkrge of an electrified bofly is altered or 
reversed. It reduces light and heat waves to the same category as 
waves of electric polarisation ; the only quality of the latter required 
bo constitute the former is sufficient rapidity of alternation. These 
speculations have received the strongest confirmation by the recent 
important experiments of Professor Hertz. Before describing them 
we shall consider the mode of discharge of a condenser. The 
theoretical investigation was given by Sir William Thomson ^ (Lord 
Kelvin) as early as 1853. 

327. Oscillating Discharge. — When any elastic .substance is sub- 
jected to strain and then set free, one of two things may hapiien. The 
aubstance may slowly recover from the strain and gradually attain its 
natural state, or the elastic recoil may carry it past its po.sition of 
equilibrium, and cause it to execute a series of oscillations. Something 
of the same sort may also occur when an electrified condenser such as 
1 Leyden jar is discharged. In ordinary language there may be a 
continuous flow of electricity in one direction till the discharge is 
completed, or an oscillating discharge may occur ; that is, thd* first 
flow may be succeeded by a back-rush, as if the first discharge had 
overrun itself and something like recoil had set in. The jar thus 
becomes more or less charged agjiin in the opposite sense, and a second 
discharge occurs, accompanied by a second back-rush, the oscillation 
going on till all the energy is either radiated or used up in heatihg the 
conductors. 

# Let Q be the charge of the jar at any instant,* C its cap$city, R the, 
resistance of the circuit, and L its coefficient of self-induction. Tbpn 
if I be the intensity of the current and E the electromotive force,, we 
have the equation 

E-IR=|(LI)=L§ 


. * Sir William Thomaou, Phif 
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In this case E = Q/C, and I = - Therefore 

The solution of this equation is 

q=a/'+b/' 

where fi and f/ are the roots of the equation 


or 


Writing 

we have 
and 


.. R 1 , 


R. /K^ 1 

• a= -T, 

V 41,- Cl,’ 

/x=-R/2L+a, /=-R/2L-a, 


where A and B are constants determined by the initial conditions, viz. 
that initially we have Q = Q^, and 1 = 0, which give 

A + B = Q,), and A/i + B/t' = 0, 
or 

Hence at any time we have 

Q=hv-‘f'{(s+4uy'+(i-i-y»-'^'}- 

Consequently the current at any instant is 

c'iil O'' r'o-'V 
^ di -2CU '' ' ; 

Hence if a be real — that is, if we have R- > 4L/C — the quantity Q 
will gradually diminish to zero as the time increases. 

If, however, we have ^-^<411/0, then a will be imaginary, and 
writing 

o'=av'-l= ^ CL' 4L-’ 
the above formulae become at once 

Q = “ ‘icf cos a'( + sin a'n , 


and 


CLa 







- In this oa^'tbe cuitent starts, from zero anci ridin to ^ maximil^ ; 
it then falls to zero ^nd becoBfes revered,' after whick it; j^w 
through a series of oscillations. The discharge therefore does dot' 
take place in a single flow from one coating to the other, but a baA- 
rush sets in, and a series of currents, or oscillations, occur alternately 
in opposite directions. , 

The current attaiss Its maximum intensity when 

Una'f=:2La7R i (maximum curfoOt), 


The zero value of the current is reached when 


a't=nr 


(zero cmteiit)*, 


and consequently the charge at the same time is at its maximu% foij^ 
we have 1= -dQldt , . Thus the charge oscillates backwards and for- 
wards, attaining ^sitive and negative maxima after the lapse of equal 
intervals ir/a', the, time of a complete oscillation being 


T= 


2ir 


Vi 


'4L* 


If the resistance be small compared with the reciprocal of the 
capacity we may use the approximate formula ^ 

T=2irVa. 

The successive maximum charges occur when 1 = 0, or i tiiey 

ire therefore ^ 


Qi = - Qo« " 2La', Q«= Q®e * 2La', 


8irtt 

Qa=-Qfl<’"2wi'‘ 


rhe quantities therefore diminish in geometrical progression, 
energy of the charge diminishes correspondingly on each oscillation, 
being lost in heating the circuit. 

Whether the discharge is continuous or oscillatoiy therefore dei^nds 
on whether 4L is less or greater than CR^ and an oscillatory discharge 
may be obtained either by increasing L or sufficiently diminishing C 
and R. ! ^ ; 

It will be shown later (§ 328) that the rate of de(;ay of 
bsciilatious is brought about in part by radiatioh, . This is not^ta^eti 
account of here. . ' T - V 

These predictions of analysis have been confirmed, as Thoj^dh 
suggested^ by examining the spark, during discharge^ by 
revolmg mirror. In Feddersen’s experiments the im^ of 

^ ^ If the capacity be expressed in eleetrosUllic measure, ^and tbs 

^tromagnetie, this expression takes the form 

[fgbt, but i^Ja ^tter to keep consiite&t]|^to one set of uAitThi sny 
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in VferdfSngl^ was viewec! through i 'tela«co^I When the 
reinfl&h(^;pf^ibe circuit was high the' spark was merely drawn out in 
wi^liiri^thftli is, at right angles to its length ; but ^hen the resistance 
w^ sufficiently reduced, so that the oscillating discharge might occur, 
the band was reduced to a broken image consisting of a series of strips, 
each strip corresponding to a discharge.^ 

^ eixamined the discharge through a vacuum tube in the 
satUe Jnanner. With a high resistance a bluish light showed itself at 
bhe but with a low resistance it was exhibited at both. In the 
Utter case a magnet held near the tube split the discharge band into 
two lines of light, but in the former the magnet effected no separation 
of the discharge, showing that the discharge occurred in one direction 
oiily dir in both, according as the resistance of the circuit was high 
or low. 

The time of oscillation of an ordinary Leyden jar is from ^ to ^ 
millionth of a second, giving rise to electromagnetic waves about 5(] 
to 100 metres long, if we assume their rate of propagation to be the 
same, or approximately the same, as that of light. A small thimble 
liised Jar would give rise to waves about 1 metre in length, and ii 
we push the reduction to the limit of the light waves, or 6000 tenth 
metres, we would require a circuit approaching atomic dimensions. This 
suggests that the long electromagnetic waves emitted by a condensei 
undergoing oscillating discharge are in reality the same in kind as th( 
short ethereal waves which adect the retina, and that the light and 
heat waves are excited by electric oscillations in the atoms or moleculei 
of the incandescent matter. 

.. 828, Hertz’s Experiments.— The electromagnetic waves radiated 
by illeondenser undergoing oscillating discharge have been ingeniously 
detected by Professor Hertz. The method is analogous in principle U 
the lise of resonators in the detection of sound waves. It is wel 
known that a vibrating tuning-fork when held near an open pipe wil 
throw the air column into vibration and elicit a note from thO pipe i: 
the^ length of the pipe be so adjusted that its period is the same ai 
that of the fork. In the same way, if an oscillating discharge be main 


tamed in a ctouit, it will play the part of the tuning-fork, and i: 
rircuit be hand which possesses the same periodic time o 


(Uoillatlon, then it^will play the part of the resonator, and wil 
IhVown-into electric vibration. These sympathetic vibrations hav< 


detected and examined by Hertz as follows. 

yitotor of two brass plates A and B (Fig. 237) 

1?^ aoooUit cf the reeeaijjhes made in this department M Wiederoami 
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to each of which is attached a stiff \fire terminated by a brass knob. 
The knobs are gilt and placed about 2 or 3 millimetres apart, so 
that when the plates are oppositely electrified a spark can easily 
cross between them. Electric oscillation then sets up, the charge 

passing backwards and forwards from 
one plate to the other and diminishing 
continually in quantity as its energy 
becomes used up in heating the wires, 
sparking, and especially by radiation 
into space. The time of each oscillation is approximately 27r<yCL, 
and this in the experiment will be about 1/30,000,000 of a second, 
if the plates used are about 40 centimetres square. 

At each passage of the charge between the plates of the vibrator, 
induced currents will occur in neighbouring conductors, and if the 
periodic time of an oscillation in one of these should happen to 
be the same as that of the vibrator, the oscillations induced in 
it will become multiplied and may attain a considerable intensity. 
This conductor then acts as a resonator. The 
resonator (or receiver) devised by Hertz was 
a simple circle of wire (Fig. 238), the ends 
terminating in brass knobs which could be 
adjusted at a small distance apart. The length 
of the wire' being carefully adjusted to suit the 
period of oscillation of the vibrator, then, when 
the vibrator is in action, the induced current ^ 

, , 1 . , . 28 a~Tlie B«c<?lvcr. 

flows backwards and forwards in the resonating 

circle from one knob to the other, and finally attains such a strength 

that sparking actually occurs between the knobs. 

The charging of the vibrator is effected by connecting its plates 
with the terminals of an induction coil. In this way the oscillation is 
maintained in the vibrator, and continuous sparking can be obtained 
in the resonating circle. 

The reflection and interference of electromagnetic waves may now 
be observed with facility. Placing a large metal screen (a sheet of 
zinc 2 or 3 metres square) immediately behind the resonator, the 
sparking is observed to increase in brilliancy, and the distance between 
the knobs may be augmented beyond theilimiting distance at which 
sparking would occur before the screen was brought up. When the 
screen is moved back from the resonator to a distance of 2 metres, 
say, the sparking ceases, and cannot be obtained even on screwing the 

* If the pistes of the tibrator are 40 cm. square, the len^ of the receiver is 
about 210 cm. of No. 17 wire. ^ 
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kijobs very near each other, but when the screen is moved twice as far 
away (4 metres), sparking is again obtained which is more vigorous 
than when the screen is entirely removed. Without the screen spark- 
ing is obtained at every distance, diminishing only in intensity as the 
distance between the oscillation and resonating circuits is increased. 
With the screen, on the other hand, sparking is obtained at some places 
and no sparking at others, even though these may be nearer the 
vibrator. 

I It should be observed that no sparking is obtained in the reson- 
ator when it is placed immediately behind the zinc sheet, and this 
shows that the zinc sheet screens off the electromagnetic action of the 
vibrator. 

The interpretation of these results is that waves of electromagnetic 
disturbance are radiated from the vibrator which fall upon the metal 
screen and are reflected there. The reflected waves interfere with the 



Receiver. 



direct waves, as in the case of sound. At the distance of a quarter- 
wave (2 metres in the above e.xperiment), or any odd multiple of a 
quarter-wave from the screen, the two are in opposite phases, and 
their combined effect on the resonator is zero, while at distances of 
2, 4, 6, etc., quarter-waves from the screen the direct and reflected 
waves are in accordance, and vigorous sparking is produced in the 
resonating circuit. The corresponding interference of direct and 
reflected sound waves is well exhibited in the nodes and loops of 
organ pipes. 

Having once obtained these electromagnetic waves, and the means 
of observing them. Hertz proceeded to inquire into their laws of 
reflection and refraction. To this effect he modified the apparatus so 
as to render it more sensitive, and concentrated the radiation by means 
of ziiic reflectors bent into the shape of parabolic cylinders. The 
vibrator consists of two brass cylinders (Fig. 239), each about 12 or 
13 centimetres long, 3 centimetres in diameter, and rounded or ter> 
minated by fnobs at the sparking ends. The cylinders are placed in 




tli'e focal . line^ c< the parofeUc reffeotbr" and connected W 
tenninals of an induction coil which excites the osoilla,tionji.v^^^e , 
receiver consists pf two pieces of thick wire each about 50 oCntihieitrM; 
long. They are also placed in the focal line of a parabolic ref(^ti)ri 
and from the end of each a thin wire passes at right angles tlurougb 
the reflector to a sparking space at the back, where the indued 9park^ 
ing can be observed without obstrucfirtg the waves falling on : the 
reflector. The total length of the vil^rator is nearly half that of ^ 
emitted wave. For success it is necessary that the pole surfaces of th^ 
sparking space should be frequently polished and guarded against the 
illumination of simultaneous lateral discharges, for the rays of higher 
refrangibility are detrimental to the working of the apparatus* 

With this apparatus Hertz detected reflection from the walls and 
obstacles around the room, and subjected the electromagnetic ra^u^ns 
to most of the experiinents which it is customary to perform with liglit 
and heat raya He h^ a large prism of pitch constructedi and verified 
that these waves are refracted in passing through it, just as Ughf and 
heat waves are refracted in passing into a new medium.^ The angle of 
the prism was 30 \ and a deviation of was observed in : the trans- 
mitted waves, giving a refractive index of 1*6 9 for these long ej^tro- 
magnetic waves. The refractive index of pitch for light waves varies 
from 1"5 to 1*6, but a disagreement in refractive index If not to be 
taken as evidence against the similarity of light and electrq|nagnetic 
waves, for it would be remarkable, and even contrary to eJipectation 
(see Arts. 292-5, and 336), if the refractive index of waves 1 metre 
in ^ngth happened to be the same as that of waves 200,000 times 
shorter. 

From the mode of production of these waves it is clear that they 
consist of transverse vibrations and are plane polarised, for the electric 
force is parallel to the vibrator and the lines of magnetic force are 
circles round it. The directions of the electric and magnetic forces are 
consequently in the wave front and at right angles to each other. If 
the receiving mirror be rotated round the direction of the rays coming 
from the vibrator the sparking gradually ceases, and wheh the focal 
line of the receiver is horizontal— -that is, at right aagjlea,i^ 
line of the vibrator— no sparhs can be obtained, even tb(^ ^ 
to the vibrator. The two piece* of apparatns thus 
the polariser and analyser in a polariscope. 

The polarisation of the waves may be shown by 
the mirrors a wire screen oonsuting of wires #ound 
dire^on on a light frame, so as to resemMe 
$he direction of the wir» is tanllel to ibe 
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to the foeal lines of the mirrorer-tfae screen is opaqud to the radiation^ 
it refuses to transmit the waves but reflects them copiousljt. On the 
other hand, when the direction of the wires is pe||»endicular to the 
foc 5 i:lijai$%t)f the mirrors, the waves are freely transmitted and sparking 
is oj^t^jn^ in: the receiving circuit. The screen is thus opaque to the 
i^ation when the direction^of the wires is parallel to the electric 
force, but transparent when the wires are parallel to the magnetic force, 
it thus, play cr ihe part of an analyser. ^ 

/ Hertz’s experiments have been repeated in’ this country with 
various modifications, ^and particularly in Dublin by G. F. FitzGerald, 
hnd Dr, F. T." Trouton,^ who have further studied the cases of 
^reflection from non-conducting substances, such as glass and paraflSn. 
Ihey have also settled the long-disputed question a# to the azimuth 
of vibi*ation in relation to the plane of polarisation in plane-polarised 
U%ht. Fresnel and his followers required the luminous vibration to 
*be, at right angles to the plane of polarisation, while, according to 
MaoCellagh and Neumann, it must take place in that plane. On the 
other hand, Maxwell’s theory Indicated that something occurs in both 
planes, a magnetic vibration in one and an electric in the other, or 


rather a vibration accompanied by magnetic force in one azimuth and 
elecferic force in the perpendicular azimuth. The theory further 
indicated^fhat the electric force is perpendicular to, and the magnetic 
force in, the plane of polarisation. This conclusion has been verified 
by ejtperiraent, for the electromagnetic waves are found not to be 
reflected at the polarising angle from the surface of a bad Conductor, 
such as a wall, when the electric force is parallel to the plane of inci- 
dence^ but reflection occurs at all angles when the electric force is 
ipecpendicnlar to the plane of incidence. Plane-polarised light is best 
reflected when the plane of polarisation coincides with the plane of 
;incl4^ce (Art. 167 ), and it follows, therefore, that for the polarised ray 
the electric force is perpendicular to, and the magnetic force in, the 
planeiif polarisation. 

» experiments have been repeated by Sir Oliver J. Lodge 

5ah|^ Mr. R J. Dragoumis® at University College^ Liverpool, with 
'^sli^htl^, dandified form of receiver. In order to render the effect of 
oeoillationa more easily observable in the resonating cir- 
\ ^^asWs tube was placed in the spark-gap, one electrode of t^e 

4tb April 1889. An account of the recent work in 
hiM h4en glten by Sir Oliyer J. Lodge (the work of Hertz and 
^-luooeeeori, being an evening lecture^at th^Eoyal Inetitntion, l^t Jmn 
Th/sUehieiAn by the Bleotrieian Prinring and Publiehi^ 
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tube being connected with either side of the gap. When the apparatus 
is at work the tube lights up and renders the effect of the electric 
oscillations visibly even at a considerable distance. The detection of 
the oscillations by the chemical action of the current on iodide of 
potash paper was also tried. 

The sympathetic oscillations in the receiver may also be detected 
by means of a delicate galvanometer. t)ne terminal of the galvano- 
meter is connected to one side of the spark-gap, and the other to the 
other side of the gap. When sparking occurs at the gap a deflection 
of the galvanometer occurs, and with a delicate long-coil galvanometer 
a very marked effect may be produced. Great delicacy of adjustment 
at the gap is necessary, but when properly arranged the apparatus is 
very sensitive. ^By this method FitzGerald ^ has exhibited the effect 
to a large audience. 

The Hertzian vibrations may also be detected by the method of the 
bolometer ; that is, by the variation, when heated, of the resistance of 
a thin wire placed across the spark-gap. 

329. Radiation of Electromagnetic Waves. — When an electric 
oscillator is at work a periodic variation, or vibration, is occurring at 
each point of the field around it. The distributions of electric force 
in the field at the stages f = JT, f = |T, ( = f T, ( = ^T, have been 
plotted by Hertz and are represented in Figs. 240*243. ‘ If T be 
the time of a complete vibration, the state of the field at any instant 
during the first half period is just reversed at the corresponding 
instant of the second half, so that it is only necessary to trace the 
changes in the field during half a complete vibration. Fig. 240 shows 
the field at the time f == 0, or f = w^T. Here the poles of the oscillator 
are free from electrification, and no lines of force run out from them. 
Electric charges are just about to accumulate on the extremities. 
Lines of force are about to spring out, and will continue to spring out 
till t JT. At this time the field of force will be as represented in 
Fig. 241. Here it may be observed the lines of force are not drawn 
right up to the poles of the oscillator, for the formula (Art. 339) from 
which the curves were plotted regard the oscillator as exceedingly 
small, so that in the immediate neighbourhood of a finite vibrator they 
do not sufficiently represent the true state of the field. A small 
spherical space around the oscillator, to which the formulas cannot be 
applied, is consequently left unplotted. The speed at which the dis- 
turbance travels out in the initial stage is much greater than the 
normal velocity, and when /=JT the electric wave has nwly tra* 
Versed half a wave length instead of a quarter. There is thus a gain of 
* Q. F. FitzGerald, Evening Lectnre^afc the Reyil Institution, 21#t^roh 1890. 
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a quarter period, and the velocity filially subsides to the normal value 
(I/n/K/a) at some distance from the origin. Fig. 243 represents the 
field at the time t = JT, and Fig. 242 that when / = |T. In the latter 
a singular action is shown as coming into operation. The lines 
farthest from the origin arc being drawn together by the stress with a 
lateral inflection. This inflection approaches nearer and nearer to the 
axis of z till finally a self-closed surface like a vortex ring detaches 
itself from each of the outer lines, and these spread out into space 
while the residue sink back into the conductor. The number of 


Fig. 240, 1=0. Fig. 241, i = JT. 



Pig, 242, t = jT. Fig. 243, < = jT. 


receding linos is exactly the same as the number of originally expand- 
ing lines, but their energy is diminished by that of the detached 
portions. These portions carry energy out into space, and in conse- 
quence the oscillation must soon subside unless the source be supplied 
with energy. 

Returning now to Fig. 240 it will represent the state of things 
at the time t - JT, the closed surfaces being the detached lines of 
force travelling out into space. The oscillator is again without charge, 
but charging is about to commence and new lines of force are about to 
spring out from the poles. These will compress the detached lines 
whose hislory we have just followed, and the situation at the time 
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force,^ tjhen -the line inte^l w simply the work dbne in traversing 

. ' liet tts?^ow consider a sioall rectangular circuit of sides and 
' ani centre 0 (% 244). Then if the components ofF at 0 be a and 
Jn» the directions of the sides of the rectangle^ and if F 
;y8fl& Irw ppint to point of the field, it follows that when the sides 
th^^rectahgle are very small the vector components which appear in 
Integral round the circuit ABCD will be 

a-l^iyalongAB, ^ along BC, 

■■ i3- along AD. 


1 taken round the rectangle in the direction 



(a+}g«i,)fe-(^-igfa)jy 


he mrl of the vector, and consequently 
ral of a vector taken round a small 
he area of the circuit by the curl 
line integral of a vector taken 
lal to the surface integral of |he 

etic Equations — Isotropio Di- 
to write down the equations con- 
ces in any medium. In the first 
be an isotropic non-conductor such 

laced in such a medium, it is found 
tnt is generated in the circuit when 
at the electromotive force of this 
t which the whole flux of magnetic 
circuit changes. That is, the h’ne 
en round the circuit is equal to the 
reite of change of the surface integral of the magnetic induction 
|^ing> thyough it. Hence if we consider elementary rectangular 
|lroui^ ql sides, 5y, fis; fia?, Sy respectively, having their pl^es 

the planes of reference,' then denoting the components of 
force at the centre of the parallelopiped %, Ss by P, ft R, 
of the magnetic force by a, jS, y reapCctively,^ W.e 
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have the line integral of the electric force round the rectangle ^ 
equal to 




and if the magnetic permeability of the medium be /z, the flux of 
magnetic induction through the same rectangle is 

fMdydz; 


hence paying attention to sign we have at once the relation 

^dt~dy dz' 

similarly 

^dt dz dx' 

_ 

^dt dx dy‘ 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


That is, the curl of the electric force is equid to the time rate of change 
of the magnetic induction. In the same way the line integral of 
magnetic force taken round a circuit is equal to the time rate of 
change of the flux of electric displacement passing through the circuit, 
so that if the specific inductive capacity of the medium be K we have 
the corresponding set of equations * 


’^dl dy dz* 
dt dz lx* 
^di~dx dy 


(4) 

( 6 ) 

( 3 ) 


* The electric current in a straight wire is related to the magnetic force in the 
field around it by the fact that the line integral of the magnetic force taken round a 
curve enclosing the wire is equal to the current multiplied by 4ir. Thus if the 
current strength be C the magnetic force at a distance r from the wire is 20/r, and 
the integral of this taken around a circle of radius r is 2Tr x 2C/r=4)rC. To apply 
this to a dielectric, Maxwell introduced the idea of what he termed “ displacement " 
Currents. Thus if we consider an electrified conductor placed in a dielectric, the 
electric density (or displacement) at any point of the conductor being the electric 
force just outside the surface of the conductor will be 4irp in air and 4irp/K in any 
other medium. This displacement is supposed to exist wbererer there is electric 
force, and a variation of the displacement corresponds to an electric current, the 
current strength being dpjdt. As the displacement at any |)oint of an isotropic 
dielectric is a directed quantity, being in the direction of the electric force, ft follows 
that if ifi components parallel to the axes be denoted by /, h at any point, t^cn 
the components of the force at that point are 

Q=4irj?/K, R=4 tA/K, 
consequently the components of the displacement current are 

df Kd? dq KdQ dh KdR 

^"iriwdr ^"driwTt* ^"Trirdi' 
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We have thus six equations connecting the six qiiantitias, a, 7 , 
P, Q, R, and from these we may easily deduce a differential equation 
for any one of them. Thus if we differentiate ( 1 ) with respect to t 
and substitute from (5) and ( 6 ) for dQ/dt and dE/dt we have 

^ d(^~ dy\dy dx) dz\dx dz) 

* _ifo. cPa (if da 

dxr ^ dif’ ^ dz^ dj\dx ^ dy^ dz }' 


But since we have supposed the medium to be an isotropic non-con- 
ductor in which the magnetic density is zero, or, in other words, that it 
contains no source or sink of magnetic force, it follows that the flux 
of force taken over the surface of an element of volume is zero ; that is, 


da d§ dy 
dx^dy^dz 


0 . 


Consequently if we, as usual, denote the operator by V“ 

the equation for a becomes 

ir d^ 


with similar equations for /3 and 7 . 

In the same way by differentiating (4) with regard to i and sub- 
stituting from (2) and (3) we obtain the equation 




dP 



(il? ^ rfR\ 


Hence if we apply the above law connecting the current strength %ith the line 
integral of magnetic force we have 


djY^dg 
dy dz 


:4?rK = K — t 

di 


Thus the curl of the magnetic force is 47r times the electric current, and, expressing 
equations 1, 2, 3 in similar language, we may say that the curl of the electric force 
is 4?r times the “miignetic current,” Thus KP, KQ, KR are the components of 
what may be called the electric flux density, and KdPjdt, KrfQ/d^, KdRjdt are the 
components of the electric current density. Similarly /*a, yy are the components 
of the magnetic flux density, and fjdajdt, fui^ldt, ndy/dt the comjKJnents of the mag- 
netic current density. When the medium is not a perfect non-conductor the com- 
ponents of the conduction current must be taken into consideration, and if the 
electric conductivity be k these components will be ^P, ArQ, AK, so that the equa- 
tions become 

(4,*+K^)p=J-f.etc.. 
r ^ d\ (iB rfQ , 

The factor g which appears in the latter equation has been introduced by Mr. 
Oliver Heaviside, and is the magnetic analogue of k ; that is, it is the magnetic 
conductivity or the reciprocal of the magnetic resistivity. Xhei-e is no evidence that 
g has any exAstenoe. 
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But since there is ho elecbridty distributed^ through the dielectric 
the electric density is sero at every point of ‘it ; in. other 'words, there 
is no source or sink of electric force, and therdpre" * 

tfP (iQ (iR ' 

dm dy da 

SO that the differential equations for the electric forep b^omh ^ ^ 


MKg=V«P. mK 




The components of the electric and magnetic forces thus satisfy the 
same differential equation, and this equation is of the same form m 
that which determines the vibration of an elastic solid. It follows,' 
therefore, that a periodic electromagnetic disturbanep is propagated 
after the manner of a wave motion in an elastic solid, and that the 
velocity of propagation is determined by the equation 

1 1 , 

$32. Plane Wave In an Isotropic Non-eonduetor. — Let 
consider the simple case of a plane wave propagated thrdu^ ap 
isotropic dielectric. Let the plane of the wave front bp parallel to 
the plane xy, so that the axis of s is normal to the wave front ; that is, 
parallel to the direction of propagation. In this case all the quantities 
which determine the character of the wave are functions of z and f, 
being independent of and y. Hence the equations (3] and (6) of 
Art 331 bifeome ^ 

dy . ,r(iR . 

»ndK^=0, 

which show that y and B are each independent of t ; that is, they 
.each zet^ (or constant) and play no part in the propagation of the 
r wave. We conclude, therefore, that4be electric and magnetic forces 
. have no component (or at least no periodic component) normal tb the 

> In the equations of Art. 831, all quantities are measured in terms of the Sams 
kind of nnits, i.e. electromagnetic units. If the current, electric force, and s|e^ho 
inductive capacity be ezpressi^ in terms of electrostatic units, and magnetic and 
permeability in terms of electromagnetic units, equations (1) to (6) take the f«ia 
>do dR dQ .• 

etc 

V “v dt' 

since' the electrostatic units of electric force, quantity, and s|k 
am lespactirely r, ir\ ir^ times the corresponding elei 

Ubeequatkm at the close of the Art., for the velo 


) UAuctivy^t^ty 
iietje units. " • 

' '*■ Ito 
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^ wave (rout ; ^^ai ty^ confined to ty plane of the 

^T® y ^ ** transverse. An electromagnetic wave conseqttently ; 

', pOWew^ thje- estoiitial pro^rty of a light wave in having the vibration 
in ty ^ve i^nt, or transverse to the direction of propagation. 

I^^her, it is clear that if the axes of a: and y bC so chosen tyt 
^ the axis idf x is {»rallel to the direction of the resultant magnetic force 
in, the wave front, then a will represent the whole magnetic force,' so 
that, we have ^ = 0 permanently, and consequently by equation (% 
sin* R is always zero, it fpllows that P is always zero. From this ’ 
it foUoVs that Q must be the resultant electric force ; tyt is, if the 
resultMt magnetic force is parallel to the axis of x, then the resultant 
electric force ip parallel to the axis of y. In other words, the electric 
and magnetic" forces are in the wave front, and are at right angles to 
, ...each other. 


. : We see, therefor^ tyt according to the electromagnetic theory of 
light the vibration is a transverse periodic disturynce attended by 
electric force, in one direction, and magnetic force in the perpendicular, 
direction. The former is the direction of vibration postulated by the 
theory of Fresnel, and the latter that demanded by MacCullagh. The 
war between the rival theories is consequently at an end, for one 
dpeahs of the direction of the electric force while the other speaks of* 
*e mimetic force, so that both are equally right and equally wrong 
in dealing with the vibration as a whole. , 

Thci general differential equation of propagation becomes simplified 
m the case of a.plane wave travelling in the direction of the axis of s. 
For since P, Q, R, o, y are independent of * and y, the equations of 
Art. 331 become 


/*K 


rf*P <P? 
3?"' 5?’ 


mK 


(fR_. 


with similar equations for o, y. Hence while. R and y are each 
»ro (or constants), the general expressions for P, Q, o, fl are of the 
■form 


P=p(»-«) + ^(s+,S) 

of propagation and is equal to In 

““ K is ^ual to unity if the electrostatic system of units 
reciprocal of a velocity; but if the ' 
. , - y used /t= 1 and VK is the redproeal of A 

Hence, if the light vibration y an eleettouagnetic die- ■ 
^rhjj)ei' this velocity should y equal to that of light— ' 
.**"8*^ **®" co“«deredr-and this cohdusion is 


'A 


StfpiforM bj tbe results of observation. Again, since for transparent? 
sui^^n'o>Ue.perineabUity is found to be prwti^Uy the same aa tW : 
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of the ether, the velocity of propagation in a transparent dielectric is ^ 
n/I/K times the velocity in free ether; but the index refraction of 
a substance is the ratio of the velocities in free ether and in the 
substance, and therefore the square of the index of refraction of a 
substance should be equal to its specific inductive capacity (measured 
electrostatically). For gases, in which the variation of the index of 
refraction with wave length is small, this connection is found to hold. 
For dispersive substances, approximate agreement is found, if the 
refractive index be taken for the long wave lengths comparable 
with those for which the specific inductive capacity can be measured, 
but the application of the theory to dispersion will be considered 
later. 

833. Reflection and Refraction. — In order to investigate 
what occurs when the electromagnetic disturbance passes from one 
isotropic transparent substance into another, we must consider the 
boundary conditions at the surface of separation of the two media. If 
this surface be plane and the normal to it be taken as the axis of the 
usual conditions that the tangential magnetic and electric forces must 
be continuous (which follow from considering the work done in going 
round a small rectangular circuit with two sides parallel to the surface 
^of separation, but one in one medium and the other in the other 
medium) Iciul to the continuity of a, /?, P, and Q in passing through 
the surface. The same conclusion follows from the presence of the 
differential coefficients of a, P, and Q with regard to z in the two sets 
of equiitions (1) to (6), Art. 331, since these differential coefficients must, 

therefore, be finite. The differential coeflScients ^ do not appear, 
but if fJLj, /X 2 , Kj, and be the permeabilities and specific inductive 
capacities of the two media the third equation of each set shows that 

= Wi anff K,Rj = KjR,, 

where the suffixes indicate the media in which the forces are taken. 
As for all transparent media the permeability is not sensibly different 
from that of the free ether, /Xj = /Zj= 1, and we see that the normal 
magnetic force is also continuous, but for media of different 8i)ecific 
inductive capacity the normal electric force is discontinuous at the 
surface of separation (considered infinitely thin) and KjR^ » 

If we consider a plane wave in the medium Kj fidling on the 
surface of separation of the two media at an angle i, and take the 
electric disturbance in the wave front as of the simple harmonic type, 
and further take the plane of incidence as the z plane, this electric 
disturbance may have components 
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A cos “ (lx + mrj + wx - Vj^), 

2ir 

B cos y (te + my + nz- ViO, 

in the z and y, z planes respectively, where /, w?, n are the direction 
cosines of the normal to the wave front. 

As I - sin t, 7n = 0, n = cos i, we have 


P = A cos i cos ^(jr sill i-hz cos i - V,/), 

A 

2ir 

Q = B cos y (ic sin i -t c cos i - VjC, 

2ir 

R = - A sin t cos -- (,r sin i + z cos i - \V), 


the positive direction of being taken into the second medium. 

From equations (1), (2), (3), Art. 331, we deduce for the magnetic 
forces 


B . 27r^ . . . ^ 

a = - ^ cos t cos - (.!• sin i + c cos i - v 
Vj A 

^ A 2ir . . . 

= cos - [r sin J. + ^: cos i - \ ,<), 

V J A 

B . . 2ir . . . . 

y—^f sin 1 cos y(*<‘ sm n cos 
\ j A 


Corresponding equations hold good for the forces in the reflected 
and refracted waves. Thus, for the reflected wave, we have 

2ir 

P' = A' cos i' cos {.r sin I'-i-z cos i' ~ VjO, 

Q' = B' cos y (x sin i' -i-z cos i' - Vj^), 

2t 

R' = ~ A' sin i' cos y{x sin i' + :: cos % ~ VjO, 

B' 27r. 

a = - „ cos i cos ^r,(.r sin t +: cos i - Vj/), 

Vi A 

A' 27r. . 

/3 = cos ~-,{x sin t + cos i - \ ,<), 

\ , A 

, B' . 27r, . 

7 = sin i cos — sin t + : cos t - v jO ; 

Vl A 

and for the refracted wave 


2ir^ 


Pj = A^ cos r cos (.c sin r + s cos r - ^^Jq, 

A2 

Qj =; Bj cos (a? sin r + : cos r - Vo/), 

As 

2ir 

R, = * Aj sin r cos sin ?• f ; cos r - V2/), 


h 


2t 

cos r cos sin r+jcos r-Y^), 


^ cos ^(a; sin r + * cos r - Vj/), 

Vj Aq 

Ta ~ ^ sin r cos sin r + « cos r - \V). 
V* A^ * 
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, ^ The boubdaiy conditiODe musib hold for all ya|^ of x and y at 
plime i = 0, which is only possible, if . 

Bint siQt^ Binr 

Which equations reduce all the forces to dependence on the same 
function of x and t These equations contain the ordinary laws of 
reflection and refraction, for they = as the reflected 

wave does not^ in general, coincide with the incident wave, and also 
sin t’/sin f = Vj/ Vj. 

Further the boundary conditions require that the total magnetic 
force along each axis in the first medium (i.c. the sum of the forces 
due to the incident and reflected waves) shall be equal, at the plane 
^? = 0, to the magnetic force in the second medium, taken in the same 
direction and at the same plane. We thus get 


B cos i cos i' _• B, cos r 
V, 

A+A' A, 

B SIP i B' sin t' Bj aiu r 

V, +-Yr'=^vr* 


(1) 

(2) 

(S) 


Similarly the components of electric force at the plane n-O give 
the equation^ 

Acos » + A'cosi'ssA,co8r, (4) 

B + B'sBj. (5) 

Ki(A + A') sin i Kj A, sin f. (6) 

Of these eix equations (2) and (6) Are identical, as are (3) and (6). 
The four independent equations enable us to determine A', ^A, Md By 
For we have 

B + B'=B^ 


A-A':?jA, 


001 r 


tjierefora 


, A+ A^s 


cost/ ^ sin r cos i 

/-.vY •hi i cos r\ 4 coB(tf r)iiil(t^f) 
sin foot , 




\C08isinr / ^ 

rj cosismf’t. .t 


sin i co s r\ 

"^oSTTsinf J 
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B'=-B*42^|, 

8 in {i+r) 


Aa- 

B,= 


2 A gin r co8 i 
sin (i+r) W8 (i^r)* 
2B co s i sin r 

^ 8in’(i+r0 * 
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which are Fresnel’s equations for the reflected and refracted waves 
(see Arts. 209, 210), attention being paid to the note (Art. 210), 

As A' vanishes if i + r = 90° (see Cor. 1, Art. 211), we see that 
the electric force is perpendicular to the plane of polarisation of a 
plane-polarised ray. 

For perpendicular incidence the values of A' and B' reduce to 
A and - B showing, if /a > 1, that both components of the 

reflected electrical vibration are of the opposite sign to those of the 
incident vibration, as it is to be remembered in the above that 
the positive directions in the reflected wave were taken in the same 
senso with regard to the wave normal as in the incident wave, but 
this wave normal was rotated by the reflection away from the z axis 
80 as to make with it the angle ?r - i instead of t. 

The components of the magnetic vibration in the reflected wave 
prove to be of the same sign as those in the incident wave. Wieneris 
experimental results, therefore, that a node is formed photographically 
at a reflecting surface, by interference between a beam incident normally 
and the reflected beam,^ow that the electric vibration determines 
the pl)gtographio effects. 

(n thd above it has been assumed that a discontinuity in K exists 
at the surface of separation of the two media. If the change in K be 
assumed to take place rapidly, but continuously, in a thin transit|pn 
layer between the two media, the boundary conditions are found to 
require the introduction of a pha6e difference between the reflected, 
refracted, and incident waves. Thus the elliptic polari^tion of light by 
reflection may be explained.^ " \ > 

8^4. Crystalline Oi6leotFio.<^When the medium occupying 
field IB asplotropic, the specific inductive capacity K, and the magnetic 
p^meeli^ility mey vary from point to point, and they may also W 
diffisrent for different directions around the same point Thefl^ though 
t^ elecU'ic displacement satisfies the ordinary differential equation 




Thwry of OptK$^ Htnn and MifUikan, pp. 287*2S|i.. . ^ 
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for an unelectrified medium, the electric force is not proportional to 
the electric displacement^ as K is not constant, and accordingly the 
quantity 

rfQ clK 
dx dy dz 


will not be zero in an unelectrified aeolotropic medium. 

If we confine our attention to the case of a homogeneous crystal- 
line medium possessing three mutually rectangular axes of electric 
symmetry, and if we assume that these axes of electric symmetry are 
also axes of magnetic symmetry, then the equations of Art. 339 may 
be written in the form 


da_d\i dq' 
^^drdij'' dz 

d^^d\\d^ 

^dt dz dx ■ 


( 1 ), 


d? dy_d^' 
^^di^dy dz 


‘Ui~dz dx 


■{2), 


dy_dq 

^di dx dy j 


„rfR^^ da\ 
^di ~ dx dy] 


where Kj, K^, K 3 are the three principal electric inductive capacities, 
and /ij, the three principal magnetic permeabilities. 

As a first case, if we take the magnetic permeability to be the same 
in all directions, so tliat /a, = /ig = Ms “ differentiating the 

equations ( 2 ) with respect to /, and substituting for dajdty etc., from 
the equations ( 1 ), we obtain the equations 


where 


,, Cpp d^ 

dy 

„K 


dx dy ^ dz 


(3) 


In order to determine how the velocity of propagation of a [)Iane 
wave depends on the direction of propagation in the medium, let us 
take the case of a plane wave travelling in the direction f, n where 
f, f», n are the direction cosines of the wave normal, then in general 
the electric and magnetic forces at any point, ar, y, z may be expressed 
as period^ functions of lx + my -^-nz^-vt where v is the wave velocity. 
Hence if we. take a simple harmonic disturbance we may write 

lJ=Po8m(^4-#0+rw-r^), 
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with similar expressions for Q and B. From this it follows at once 
that 


dx^" ^ ^ » dr 




Consequently, if we write /^K, = l/rj^ ^K„= iiK^=\lr.,^ where 

»>„ »’2, «’3 are the three principal velocities, then the equations (3) 
become 


(ir - 1 ;, 2 ) P + + mQ 4- JiR) = 0 ] 

(ir - v^^)Q + mv^^{l? f ?aiQ + «R) = 0 >. 
( tr - r. 2) R + uv^- (/P 4 -j jt R) = 0 J 


(4) 


Dividing these equations by - 


,2 ,,2 _ 2_ ,.2 . 


together, after multiplying by f, m, n respectively, we have 


3", and adding them 


tr-iy v^-v./ 


and, remembering that 1 =/2 + this may be written in the form 


r.> 2 ^ti 2 _ j. 2 


(5) 


Thus the velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic wave in an 
electrically crystalline medium is determined by the same equation as 
that deduced by Fresnel for the propagation of a light wave in a 
crystal (Art. 1 94), and, starting from this stage, all the results obtained 
in Chap. XII. for doubly refracting crystals may be expressed in terms 
of the electromagnetic theory. 

Now P, Q, K are proportional to the direction cosines of the electric 
force, and in the foregoing equations we see that /P + mQ + /jR cannot 
be zero unless ^’ = = ^2 = ^3 ; that is, unless the medium is isotropic. 

But if IF + mQ, + wR is not zero the electric force ^ is not at right angles 
to the wave normal, and consequently not in the wave front. It is 
easily seen, however, that the electric displacement is in the wave 
front. For from equations (4) it is obvious that 


P Q R _ I ^ m n 

' v^-x\r ' - v/ 


But P/rj^iQ/Cg- : R/?’3^ = KjP : KjQ : K3R, and these latter are the 
components of the electric displacement, and are therefore proportional 
to the direction cosines of the displacement. Denoting these by 
l\ m\ n\ we have 


V ; m* : ?i' 


I in. 

r* - ' r- r,/ * • 


( 6 ) 


Consequently by equation (5) we have 


JV + 7/n/i' + ?ia'=0 ; 


' The electric force is at right angles to the ray, as is easily seen from the 
relations of jlrt. 195. ^ 

2 R 
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thAt is, the electric displaoemkt is in the wave front or at right 
angles to the wave normal This relation may also be deduced 
very easily from the equations (2)/ assuming Oy y to be functions 
offo + wy + ns-el \ 

Comparing the relations (6) with those of Art 196 we see that the 
direction of the electric displacement is the same as, that of the vibra- 
tion considered in Fresnel’s theory ; that is, the electric displacement 
lies in the wave front and is perpendicular to the plane of polarisation, 
while the magnetic displacement is in that plane, and is therefore the 
vibration considered by MacCullagb. 

On the other hand, if we take K to be the same in all directions 
while ft is variable, we obtain differential equations for a, /?, y, which 
are exactly the s«ame as those from which we have deduced the*pre- 
ceding results for P, Q, R. We conclude therefore, that in a medium 
which is magnetically seolotropic, but electrically isotropic, the mag- 
netic displacement is in the wave front and at right angles to 
the plane of polarisation, while the electric displacement is in the 
plane of polarisation, corresponding to the vibration considered by 
MacCullagh. 

Finally, when the medium is neither electrically nor magnetically 
isotropic the equation of the surface becomes 


Vk.+k/kJ 

This is the surface enveloped by the wave planes. It is of the fourth 
degree, and each of the co-ordinate planes intersects it in a pair of 
ellipses. In one of these planes the ellipses intersect each other 
in four conical points. In all ordinary crystals ftj = /ig « ftj a 1 very 
approximately, and the foregoing general equation reduces to Fresnel’s 
w a j ^ nown form. ^ 

^85. Plane Wave in an Isotropic Conductor. — In the above 
theory each medium has been assumed to be a structureless non- 
conductor, capable only of the electrical currents due to rate of change 
of ^Misplacement/' In order that it may afford an ex|danation of the 
dispersion and absorption phenomena that arise when 
through matter, the theory must be modified so as to take acc^m^ of the 
electrical and magnetic properties of the matter. As 
tlie molecular theory of magnetism would lead ns to that' all 
Inbstances- would behave alike for the rapidly alternating magnetic 
forces that are produced the light vibrations, and tiiat, qven in tbe 
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case of the magnetic substancea for which the permeability would be 
much greater than Unity for steady or slowly alternating forces, the 
molecules would be unable to respond magnetically to the exceedingly 
rapid light vibrations. This assumption is fully justified by experiment, 
and accordingly n may be taken as equal to unity for all substances so 
far as light is concerned. With regard, however, to the electrical forces 
and displacements differences will arise that depend upon the nature of 
the material medium. Some media will be, at least partially, incapable 
of the permanent displacement possible in a dielectric, such displace* 
ment being at least in part removed by w1bat may be called a “ slip ” 
occurring in the medium. This removal of displacement, or slip, 
corresponds to the conduction current of a conductor and its amount 
in relation to the electric force acting depends upon the electric con- 
ductivity of the medium. The theory will partly take account of 
this property (as explained in note, Art. 331) by equating the 

current to where P is the electric force and accordingly 

equations (4), (5), (6), Art. 331, will become for an isotropic medium 
of conductivity 


Those conduction currents possess energy, w^hich reappears as heat, 
and accordingly the light energy will be used up in producing them or 
absorption will occur vhen light enters and passes through such a 
medium, the intensity of the light diminishing more and more as the 
length of its path through the medium increases. * 

Expressing mathematically that the amplitude of the vibration 
diminishes according to the exponential lav?, as the distance the 
wave travels in the medium increases, we may write for a plane wave 
in an isotropic absorbing medium 


P = Ae COS + my f nz - ViO» 

with similar expressions for Q and E, k being the coefficient of 
tion and expressing that the amplitude is diminished by the factor 
advances through the distance A, the wave length 

in the medium. 

We m^y write P as the real part of 

- - ViO 

Ac 



:whei^ 1, when equations (1) become, since 


U:rr»+ 




etc. 
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It follows from these equations, as in Art. 331, that 
and we have 

k) V,»= mi + »■»)’■= (1 + iKf. 

or KV,=>=1 

Jc\\\ - K, 

or if V is the index of refraction of the medium 

, (3) 

A:TV-:=p‘\ (4) 

where V is the velocity in the free ether. 

These equations are not numerically verified for conducting media 
and modification of the theory becomes necessary, but the student 
should note that equations (2) are of the same form as the correspond- 
ing equations in Art. 331 with a complex dielectric constant substituted 
for K and that the coefficients of absorption and refraction of the 
wave depend upon the real and imaginary parts of this complex quantity. 

336. Dispersion in Isotropic Non-Conductor. — But, besides its 
electrical conductivity, and even though this bo negligible, the molecular 
nature of the material medium must be considered. Various experi- 
mental facts — e.g. the facts of electrolysis, the discharge of electricity 
through gases, etc.— justify the assumption that matter molecules con- 
tain atoms or groups of atoms positively or negatively charged. There 
is even reason to believe that the molecules may consist of such positive 
and negative charges (electrons, as they are called), either in a fixed 
relation to one another or performing definite orbits in the molecule. 

We may assume, liowever, that such electrons are present in the 
molecule without either identifying them with the ionic charges of 
electrolysis, or making any hypothesis as to the nature of the matter 
of the molecule. Such charges will have their positions or movements 
affected by the varying electrical forces set up by light vibrations, 
and their rate of change of displacement must be taken count of in 
estimating the value of the electrical current at a point in the body at 
any instant. These electrons,^ if displaced from their eqpilibrium 
positions, will have natural periods of vibration of their own ; that is, 

* The student observe the similarity between the results obtained on this 
hypothesis of vibrating electrons, with (jcrtain free periods of vibration, and those 
obtained in Art. 294 on the hyjwthcsis that the atoms or molecules themselves are 
capable of vibrating with certain free periods of vibration. As indicated in the 
present article, the electron theory is able to explain the known fhets of dispersion, 
but even on the electromagnetic theory it is not a necessary l»y|)othesi8 for this ; 
all that is really required is that the dielectric {wlarisation shall have certain free 
periods of vibration (cf. Whittaker, Hittop of the Thmiu of ihe SiUr, ^ 429), 
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assuming that no external forces act upon them. Forced vibrations 
of them would be set up by the alternating electric forces due to the 
light vibrations, and, as in well-known mechanical analogues, if the 
period of the applied alternating force agrees nearly with the natural 
period of the electron, resonance will occur and the amplitude of the 
vibration may be large. 

In discussing forced vibrations, Rayleigh^ shows that, if the 
frequency of the forced vibration be a little lower than that of the 
natu»’al vibrations, this resonance effect tends to retard the advance of 
the forced vibration, leading to an apparent diminution in the elasticity 
of the ether or a diminished velocity and therefore an increased 
refraction for such vibrations, while, if the frequency of the forced 
vibration is a little higher than that of the natural vibrations, an 
increased velocity and therefore a diminished refraction will result, as 
is found to be the case in bodies exhibiting anomalous dispersion on 
each side of an absorption band. 

If it be further supposed that a frictional resistance of the nature 
of fluid friction is offered to the motion of the electrons, some of the 
energy of the light causing these forced vibrations will be degraded 
into heat by this frictional resistance and true absorption of light will 
occur. This will naturally be most marked when the amplitude of the 
vibration is large ; that is, when the period of the applied electrical 
force agrees with the natural period of the Tslectron. Electrons of 
various natural frequencies will lead to various absorption bands. 

Transmission through Dielectrics . — If ^ be the displacement in the x 
direction of the electron from its equilibrium position, p its frequency 
constant (i.e. 27r/p equals the period of its free oscillation), ?n its mass, 
e its charge, 2r the resistance coefficient per unit mass, its equation of 
motion may be written ^ 

D - o 

(1) 

where P is the x component of the electric force and the frictional 
resistance is put proportional to the velocity. As the forced vibrations 
maintained by the oscillating force P are alone to be considered, we 
may put ^ = real part of where a> is the frequency-constant for 
this force. Inserting this value and cancelling the exponential factor 
common to each term gives 

- = cP, 


^ Rayleigh, Theory of Sounds i, p. 168. 

* The first term on the right-hand side expresses the accelerating force, and the 
second term expresses the constraint in a form that shows that a vibration of period 
2 t/p will •ccUK, if the accelerating and frictional forces vanish. 
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- «* + 2»Vw J * 


( 2 ) 


The component of the current due to the displacement of the electrons 
will be ^(2^*0 ^ signifies the number per unit volume of 

electrons of any one type and the sign of summation includes all 
types of electrons. The idea of a convection current was firsf introduced 
by G. F. FitzGerald (before it was admitted that a current in a 'metal 
is of that type). This convection current is to be added to the 

displacement current of Maxwell, viz. in order to obtain the 

total current which equals ^ times the line integral of magnetic force 
round unit area. 

The equations (4), (5)j (6) of Art. 331 will then become 



(p* - w^+2t/trf) 


+ Ko 



etc., 


(3) 


where the dielectric constant K^j for matter-free ether has been WTitten 
for 1/Vj,l We are thus led to equations of the same form as the 
equations for P, Q, R in Art. 331 with a complex quantity [that in 
square brackets] substituted for The quantity in square brackets 
is therefore the effect^e K in the structured medium, and if p has 
the same value [as we may quite safely take for granted, with a 
reservation in the case of highly magnetic bodies] the velocity of 
propagation must vary inversely as the square root o! K. It will be 
seen therefore that in general this velocity, V, is a complex quantity. 

To simplify the exposition we will first suppose that the iraagio|iy 
term, 2trw, is zero, or so small as to bo negligible. We then have * ^ 


Vo* K 




(4) 


where fi is the refractive index of the medium with respect to that of 
ether as the standard value. This is an equation of the same foim as 
was^found by Sellmeier and others (Art. 294) from non*electrical 
theories. It is found to hold very well for transparent substances— a 
few termf of the summation being sufiScient to represent e^jj^rimental 
datk Expreseed in terms of the frequencies instead o| fi^t^cy- 
constants 



m 


y being the frequency of the light and the frequency of the free or 
;^tural vibration of one type of the a]ecm>n8. Any cpi^ifteht set of 
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units may be used ; if electrostatic ones are chosen 1, if electro- 
magnetic, Kq» 1/(9 X 10*®). In at least one respect this discussion 
is incomplete. We have supposed any one electron to be acted on as 
if it were alone. In reality the effective force due to the light most 
be modified by the displacements which the surrounding electrons 
undergo. For simplicity we will assume that there is only one type 
of electron present. We may take the modification of the field as 
proportional to P where this is the sum of the displacements ; that 

is, P = Whereas previously (p* - , we must now write 


where k is the assumed proportionality, or 
Hence, finally, if 

At 

which can be written 

- 1) (;>2 - w2) = A[l + K{fi^ - 1)], 
whence * 

A 

i + “ 1) 


H. A. Lorcntz found that a good fit could be obtained in some 

cases by putting k = 1/3, in which case the equation becomes 
jk 

fi^+2 dp^-ur* 


(6' 


Sihce A is proportional to N, the number per unit volume of electrons 
concerned, we may take it also as proportional to the density. [This 
assumes that no fresh electrons enter into play dVen for great changes 
in density.] We may accordingly write for any one substance ^ 


^-=coiJstant. 


(7) 


This is known as Lorentz’s constant. The experiments of Phillips 
already described (Art. 86) show that the reciprocal of this constant in> 
the ^e of OO 2 is a linear function of the square of thoi^density. 

, . 0. Cuthbertson has shown that for gases at or below atn^pheric 
;{>r^sure one term in the summation is sufficient The following table 
givee the values,of the constants in the formula 

C 
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¥ 

the frequencies being expressed in vibrations per second : ^ 


Substance. 

! ! 

j CX 10-27. 1 

10-27. 


Helium 

. ' 1-21238 

34992 

34-648 

Neon . 

. ! 2-69826 ; 

38916 

66-767 

Argon . 

. 1 4-71«3a 

17009 

275-67 

Krypton 

5*3446 

12768 

418*59 

Xenon . 

. ; 6 -1209 

8978 

1 1001 

Hydrogen . 

. : 1-692 

12409 1 

' 136-35 

Oxygen 

. , 3-3970 

12804 

1 265*3 ! 

Niti*ogen 

5-0345 

17095 

294-5 1 

Fluorine 



[195 (D line)] ; 

Chlorine 

* 7-8131 

9629-4 

759-46 ; 

Bromine 

. , 4-2838 

3919-2 

1093 i 


Assuming that the vibrat9rs are electrons, in each case the number C 
must be proportional to the number of these electrons per unit volume; 
moreover, if Kepler’s law were applicable (a view which is rather 
discredited at the present time) /„- would be inversely as the cube 
of the radii of the orbits. 

For solids, when long ranges of wave length are considered, 
several terras must be takfen into account. It is customary to write 
the equation in the form 




M. 


Ma M. 

X‘^’ 


( 8 ) 


in which, instead of the frequencies, the corresponding standard 
wave lengths (i.e. wave lengths in the ether as standard medium) are 
used. The term K' includes terms whfch arise in the transformation 
and which corresp^d to the value of for infinitely long wave lengths. 
H. Rubens and E. F. Nichols^ have determined the indices of quartz 
(SiOg), rock-salt (NaCl), and sylvine (KCl), and applied the above 
equation to them. The values of the constants are given below. 



Quart/. 

Rock-salt. 

.Sylvine. 

Mv . . 

•01065 

•01850 

•0150 

M. . . 

44*224 

8977 

10747 

M, . . 

713 65 



Xv . . 

•1031 

•127 

*153 , 

K. . . 

8*85 

56*12 

67-21 

\ . . 

20*75 

— 


K' 

4-5788 

5*179 

4*553 

K , . 

4*55 

: 5*85 

4*94 



* Cuthbertson, Phil. Mag. 8. 6, vol. xxv, p. 592 (1913), 
* >Pied. Ann. U. P. 418 (1897). • 
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The terms corresponding to the violet free -frequency are very 
small and of little import«ance except when tlic light is nearly in 
resonance with them. The wave lengths arc expressed in terms of the 
millionth of a metre (l/^), and the constants given require the use 
of this unit. 

The value of when X ~ x is K'. This should be the dielectric 
constant for long waves. The actual dielectric constants are given in 
the final line. 

As A = any one of the values Av, Ar, A.^ the expression makes /x" 
infinite. According to the formula for reflection of waves, the reflecting 
power of the medium should therefore bo infinite. As a fact it is 
very large at these values of A, but not infinite. Use is made of this 
fact to isolate light of selected wave lengths. The composite light is 
successively reflected from plates of the material. At each reflection 
the resonance wave lengths [A^, Ar, or A.s, etc.] become more and more 
predominant. The final rays are conse(iuently known as re^tstrahkuy or 
remainder rays. 

The fact that the refractive index does not become infinite requires 
us to include the neglected frictional term. 

It is instructive to look first more closely at the equation 



If'/x^ be plotted against or the curve obtained is as shown. At 
first fT increases with Tin’s agrees with what is obt^u’ned in 
ordinary cases of dispersion. 

In the neighbourhood of p- ^^3 
it increases very fast, then ^ 
becomes negative (Le. fi be- 
comes imaginary and does ^ 
not exist) and Jiftcrwards 
becomes positive again, and / 
ends with a value less than 
unity, but approaching it 
asymptotically. The nega- 
tive region is one in which 
light wld not be propa- 
gated. It corresponds to an 
^‘absorption band.’' E. W. 

Wood has obtained curves of precisely this type for sodium vapour in 
the neighbourlmd of one or other of its two absorption bands, and 
Dg. But the same type had been observed previously in the trans- 
. mission* thuough sundry highly coloured materials like fuchsine, as 
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described in Art 284. For higher frequencies, when fj^ becomes 
positive again, its value is less than unity, and remaihli so unless there 
is a higher resonance frequency. Eecent measurements of the refrac- 
tion of X-rays through prisms made by Siegbahn demonstrate that for 
these rays, which are electromagnetic waves of very high frequency, 
the refractive index is less than unity, 

When friction is taken into account this dispersion curve is 
modified. Schuster has emphasised strongly that real friction is inad- 
missible in the treatment of molecular vibrations. But dissipation of 
energy occurs by radiation, and therefore there must be some retard- 
ing force in phase with the velocity. Hence we may return to 
equation (3), where a factor 2r is introduced, merely safeguarding 
ourselves by not specifying in detail how the existence of r comes 
about. Wo may now, following the same line as before, write * 




4jrN<?* 


+ 2irw] 


( 9 ) 


where v® has been placed instead of because it is obviously a 
complex quantity {i.e, it contains. an imaginary term, 2tr(i)), and it is 
necessary to enquire into the meaning that must be given to it 
Putting where a and p are the coefficients of its real and 

imaginary parts we havb 


i^ = a2-/S»~2iai9 = l + -:j ^ 

- w* -f 2i/'« 

Hence, separating the real and imaginary parts, 



( 10 ) 


From these expressions a and can be calculated. If there laQ 
other freoifrequencies they will give rise to cotresponding terms. 

. To find the meanings of a and we write the equations of a 
simple wave 

y =« cos (w^ - ya:} 


.where q ^ 2vjXy and tafq is the velocity of propagation V, and 

^ V u 

’Tl^ above equation shows that q must have become 
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!»?=«-. ft 


(a 

wa 


- . 


The equation for y therefore becomes (when 
quantities) 


expressed in real 


yszae cos ^ cur^. 

We see therefore that p determines the damping factor, which 
indicates that the amplitude falls off exponentially with uniform in- 
crease of the distance traversed. At the same time toa/r^ has taken the 
place of q and determines the velocity of change of phase, which is 


«Vq ^V„ 

(oa a 


There is no longer a quantity which can be spoken of as the velocity 
of the wave, because there is no longer any characteristic feature 
which travels unchanged. The disturbance changes form as it goes 
along. If is small, a becomes the refractive index and the material 
refracts according to the sign law. 

The value of a® in this case never becomes infinite, though it may 
become large; it becomes unity when it may become zero. 

The value of /? becomes large in the neighbourhood of w* - and 
consequently the term that has been introduced would account for 
the strong absorption. 

Tranmissm through Metals . — The foregoing disctission must apply 
to conductors as well as to dielectrics, because it is universally recog- 
nised at the present day that a steady current in a conductor is a 
convection current — the value per unit area being Ncr. Nevertheless 
the current can still be expressed in the old-fashioned way in terms 
of Ohm's Law. Since the potential drop per unit distance is equal to 
the electric force (i.e. P in the direction «), it follows by Ohm's Law^ 
that the current per unit area is P/p where p is the specific resist- 
ance, or Per where o* is the electrical conductivity. If we include the 
possibility of Maxwell’s dielectric current entering as well, the total 
current is 


Ko ap . 


^d 4ir times this must replace the quantity in square brackets in 
formula (3). We can therefore at once write down that 
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Hence v is complex and, as before, we can write it a - i/i, whence 
K„« K() " 

where T is the time jieriod of the light, and the suffix zero denotes that 
the datum is for the sUindard medium (the ether). The last expression 
is the most convenient if \\^e use electromagnetic units. The value 
for copper is <r = 1700 and /Xq - 1. Hence a/? = x 5*2 x 10^^ The 
product afi is very largo for optical waves and the first part of (11) 
shows that a and ^ must each be large and practically equal. Hence, 
very closely indeed, 

Hagen and Rubais tested this formula, determining from the 
reflecting power of metals. For wave lengths of 25*5 fi at 170^ the 
agreement was very good (except in the case of bismuth). For 
wave lengths 12 /x (1/x = 10*^ cm.) the agreement was poor. They 
concluded that for waves of high frequency the self-vibrations of 
some of the electrons must be taken into account. 

This investigation is of the highest importance in the discrimina- 
tion between rival theories of optical phenomena. In two important 
respects the evidence is in favour of the electromagnetic theory. The 
fact that the velocity of propagation of light in the ether is the 
reciprocal of led to Maxwell’s enunciation of this theory. The 

fact, just alluded to, that the specific electrical resistance of a metallic 
conductor can be calculated for long waves from the optical behaviour 
is further evidence which it would be difficult to explain away. 

337. Optically Active Media. — The electromagnetic theory may 
be applied to explain the behaviour of optically active substances, by 
regarding their molecules as unsymmetrical or of definite structure. 
Thus Drude, following Goldhammer,^ extends equation (I), Art. 331, 

by the addition to P of a constant x thus retailing the 

property of the substance which expresses that all co-ordinate 
directions in it are alike. For example, he shows that, if the 
electrons be restricted by the molecular structure to move in helices 
instead of straight lines, such modification of this equation will result. 
Making use of these modified equations, he shows by a method similar 
to that in Art. 331, that the index of refraction of the substance 
will be different for circularly polarised light according as it is polarised 
right-handedly or left-handed ly, and that therefore plane-polarised 
light falling perpendicularly on a plate of the substance will have its 
^ Ooldhammer, J<ntrnal de Physique (8), i. pp. 206, 845. • 
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piano of polarisation rotated, the direction of the rotation depending 
upon whether the index of refraction for the circularly polarised light 
is greater for the right-handed or for the left-handed ray. For 
crystals, taking account of the dependence of the dielectric constant 
upon direction, he deduces the separation of a wave into two elliptically 
polarised waves (cf. Art. 263) for a general direction through the 
crystal, which become circularly polarised Jor a direction along the axis. 

He deduces the dispersion formula for the rotation S of the plane 
of polarisation, 



where the summation is to be taken so as to include the wave lengths 
corresponding to the natural periods of all the active electrons. If 
the substance contains electrons whose natural period is small compared 

with light, one term in the summation will be (cf. Biot’s formula, 
Art. 253), 

Thus for quartz, using the wave lengths Aj, A.,, A.j for the absorp- 
tion band in the ultra-violet, and for the two in the infra-red as 
determined in the ordinary dispersion, it is found experimentally that 
the corresjKuiding constants vanish, indicating that the infra- 

red electrons are not optically active, and the resulting formula 

is found to agree well with the results of observation. 
The following table compares some of the observed values obtained by 
Gumlich ^ with the values calculated from the above formula, similar 
agi’eement existing through the w^hole range of his experiments. 


A. I 

oUs. ■ 

6 calc. 

214 

1 *60 , 

1.57 

1-77 

2-28 i 

2*29 

1’08 

6i8 

6*23 

•59 (D line) ; 

21-72 i 

21-70 

•49 i 

81*97 

31*92 

•34 1 

70*59 

70-61 

•22 1 

220-72 

220-57 


True anomalous rotatory dispersion should occur on passing 
through an absorption band, and has been observed. ^ As in oi*dinary 
dispersion this is due to A^ - A,„- becoming small, as A approaches A^, 
%nd changing sign as A passes through the value A^,. Cases have 
also been observed in which the rotation at first increases in the 

* Gumlich, IHed. Ann, vol. Ixiv. p. 349, 1898. 

^ Landolt, Das opli'sche DreJunigsvmnogen, p. 13ii. 

* Arndtsen, Fogg, Am. Bd. cv. 
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visible spectrum with decreasing wave length, end then diminishes 

after attaining a maximum, which may be explained by supposing 
the existence of absorption bands in the ultra-violet and infra-red due 
to molecules of opposite rotatory power. 

It must bo observed, however, that the rotatory term has been 
introduced ad hoc^ and much requires to be done to connect it with 
the actual molecular structu^ of the crystal. 

388. Magnetic Rotation.— Two hypotheses have been put forward 
to explain, on the electromagnetic theory, the rotation of the plane of 
polarisation of light by matter in a magnetic field. On one hypothesis 
the substance is supposed to contain electrons in rotation round orbits. 
FroiA considering the action of the electric forces set up by light waves 
upon such molecular currents, Drude ^ shows that plane polarised light 
will be split up into two beams of light circularly polarised in opposite 
directions and travelling with different velocities in the substance, 
when in a magnetic field, and that therefore a rotation of the plane 
of polarisation will occur. He deduces for the dispersion equation for 
this^rotation a formula 

where the wave lengths as before, correspond to the natural 
frequencies of the active electrons and are determined from the ordinary 
dispersion of the substance. 

This equation is found to agree well with experimental results for 
certain substances, e.g, bisulphide of carbon and creosote, but the 
theory would require that the sign of the rotation should change on 
parsing through an absorption band, which has not been confirmed by 
the experiments of Macaluso and Corbino ^ for sodium vapour, or by 
those of Wood.^ On the other hand, Scbmauss* claims to have 
observed anomalous rotation in accordance with the^theory for certain 
solutions of the rare earths, and Wood ® has also obtained confirmatory 
results with a solution of praseodymium chloride. 

The second theory takes account of the fact that a conductor 
carrying a current in a magnetic field is acted On by a force perpen- 

* See also FitzGerald, Sdenlific fFrUing$, p. 67",, etc. 

* Macaluso and Corbino, JUnd, d. JL Accad. d. Linuii (v.) vol vil p. (iSflS). 

Farther experiments have been made by Zeeman, who observes the ohange of sign 
in the case of sodium vapour in the region between the oomponents of the dohh}fl| 
produce^ by the magnetic field. See for a very extended account of Uie iiObjeci|f 
Zeeman, Magruto-optm (Macmillan and Co). > \ 

* Wood, Phil, Mag, vol x. pp. 408-427, Oct lOOfi; and vol. xiv. pp. 145'162, 

juJy mr. » , 

* Schmauss, Ann, dtr Fhy$. vol x. p. $53 (1903). 

* Wood, Hu. Mag, vol ix. pp. 726-727, May 1905. 
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dicular to the direction of the current and to the normal component 
of the magnetic force. So in a Crookes’ tube the kathode rays are 
deflected and follow a curved path under the influence of an external 
magnetic field, and, if ^ substance contains electrons in motion, their 
direction of motion will be displaced in a magnetic field. Such a result, 
known as the Hail effect, has been observed in metals. Drude has 
developed this theory to explain the rotation of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of light by a magnetic field and deduced the dispersion equation 


8 = 


fiW 


■fS 


(X2-\"2)2|- 


This formula agrees nearly as well as the formula obtained on the 
other theory with the observed results for bisulphide of carbon and 
creosote, and it also agrees with the observations for sodium vapour 
of Macaluso and Corbino and of "^ood, as it requires the rotation to 
be of the same sign on opposite sides of an absorption band. 

The Zeeman effect has been briefly described in Art. 260. There 
is a remarkable connection, }X)inted out by H. Becquerel, between it, 
the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation of light, an(f the 
laws of optical dispersion. 

In the Zeeman phenomenon a magnetic field alters the free periods 
of vibration of the electrons, splitting each, when the magnetic field is 
in the lino of light propagation, into two components in the simplest 
cases. Those altered components are given by 


r-i>o“=± 


f:”) 


The symbols p and p^ stand for altered and original frequency 
constants. Since the change is small we will write d(p^) instead of 
The two components are circularly polarised. 

Now consider the formula for dispersion, 


in the simplest case. 



=1 + 


A 


Mathematically 




owing to the form of the equation. 

Now the path retardation per unit length is dp^ and the corre- 

^ponding phase retardation is yd/*. But (Art. 262) the rotation of the 
plane of polarisation is J the phase retardation. Therefore the 
rotation per unit length is and if we regard the change oi pas 

Yvaitifip aKAiif. Kv A nKftTKTA iti fliA vaIiia fif « /f.IiA frAA frflniiAnrv\ 
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Now 


whence 
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„ IT du . ^ rf/u 

_ ir2H<'<»> diJL 

^ X m dcS* 

2irV . 2irA’ 
w= , so do)- - 

lltfX ^ 
d\’ 


This equation gives the riglit order for K in the case of CS^ and other 
substances but too large. Schuster suggests that the effective mass of 
the electron may ])e larger in the more complicated structures of mole- 
cules which give line spectra. 


The Hertzian Oscillator 


J39. The Hertzian Oscillator. — In order to investigate the field 
in the neighbourhood of a simple dumb-bell oscillator Professor Hertz ^ 
employed the general equations 


da_dK_^^ 
d^ d? rm ,,, 

^dt^dx dyJ 


rfl’ dy dft\ 
dl~di/' dz\ 

^ (H “* dz dx I 

dt ~ dx dy' 


(2), 


together with the constant flux conditions 


da dft dy ^ ,d? dQ dR . 

4 . 4 . ^ = 0 , and - + -— + -.- = 0. 

dx dy dz dx dy dz 


Now if the axis of z be taken to coincide with the axis of the 
oscillator (Fig. 245), the lines of magnetic force will be circles having 
their centres on the axis of and . their planes 
perpendicular to it. Hence we have 7 = 0 , and the 
flux condition becomes 

dx dy 

This means that the quantity ady - pdx is a com- 
plete differential of some function, and if we use 
Hertz’s notation and represent this function by (fH/df, we have 



Fig. 246. 


' The theory of the electric oscillator was given by Hertz, together with the ex-* 
I>eriments already referred to, in H^ied. Jnn., 1888-89. These researches have been 
translated into English by Mr. D. E. Jones [Eledric Waves^ London, Macmillan and 
Co., 1893). 
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fll 
" dydi 


(I-n 

djdt* 


7 = 0. 


Substituting these values of a, ft y in the equations (2) we find 

^ dt dtyixdzj* dt dtydydzy dt dt\dx^ <h^)' 

Now these equations show that the quantities 


KP 


^ii 

dj'di 


KQ- 


fJI 

dydz 


KR + 


(dm rf;“n\ 


are each independent of so that at any point, as far as a periodic 
disturbance is concerned, we may take 


KP = '!^^ 


KR = 


(itm 


(3) 


dxdz dyd-< 

and these values of P, Q, R will satisfy the equations (1) provided II 
satisfies the equation ^ 

r-n 
=V 11, 


for on substitution we find all the equations satisfied identically, ’ It 
may bo remarked that the equation determining 11 is the same in form 
as that satisfied by the electric and magnetic forces. 

When the distribution is symmetrical round the axis of as in the 
case of a simple electric oscillator (Fig. 245), the forces at any point of 
the field will depend only on the z co-ordinate of the point and on the 
distance p = Jx^ -f the axis of Denoting the electric force 

in the direction of p (that is, perpendicular to z) by E, and the 
magnetic force perpendicular to the meridian plane drawn through 
the oscillator (which in this case is the direction of the resultant 
magnetic force) by H, we have 

9 9 9 9 


and by the foregoing equations (3) we have 


where 


KE=l'^. H = l^. KR=-i^ 

p dz p dt p dp 

V 


(j) 


The function V holds an important place in the investigation of the 
field. We shall show that the curves in which the surfaces of revolu- 
♦ ^ 

^ ^ Tlie condition recpiired is that /tK - V^li shall be independent of x and y— 

that is, at any point it may be a function of z and ( ; but since the electric and 
magnetic forces considere(i above involve differentiation of II with regard to x and y 
this funi?tiqji of z and t may be taken Jis zero witliont affecting the field. 

2s 
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tion V = const are cut by the meridian planes are the lines of electric 
force. For if the direction of the resultant electric force at any point 
makes an angle <f> with the axis of z we have . 

Un«=IVR=-g/2 

(^)> which is the trigonometrical tangent of the angle which the 
tangent line to the meridian section of the surface V = const, makes 
with the axis of z. Hence the resultant electric force is tangential to 
the surface V, and along its curve of section with the meridian plane. 

Again, if two surfaces V and V + dV be taken enclosing a shell, and 
if any plane perpendicular to the axis of be drawn cutting the shell, 
the flow of electric force across the strip of the plane intercepted by 
the shell will be constant. For the area of the strip is ^irpdp and the 
force perpendicular to it is R, therefore the flow is 


j KR . 2rpdp= - |2rgrfp=2»(V. - V,), 


dp 

similarly the flow across the strip intercepted by the shell on any 
surface of revolution round the axis of z is constant. 

The surfaces V are those whose history and development wo have 
already traced in Figs. 240-243. 

340. Particular Solution. — A particular solution of the equation 


IS 


mK^=V1I 


n = “8iii {inr-nt) 


(1) 


where ^ c, /, m, n are constant quantities and w and n are taken to 
satisfy the relation 

n - vVk ; 


that is, m = 27r/A, n = 27r/T, and is the velocity of propagation. 

Xhe function V is now easily detcrfained, for by eqiiation (1) we 
have 

dll e/mf , Bin (mr-vt)\ dr 

-r- — ico«(mf-w/) > K-i 

dp r i ' ’ mr )dp 

‘ but dr/dp = sin 6, and pjr = sin 0^ therefore 

From this value of V we may at once obtain t||c forces by diflTeroh^^ 
tiofl. We shall first examine the case of any point situated |ii 

* Hertz writes el initeed of s single oonttast A, the signification being, as wifi 
be seen eRerwarda, that I is tbe length of tbe o^illdbr and e the charge on 
either p<dA 
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equatorial piano xy ; that is, the plane through the middle point of the 
oscillator perpendicular to its length. 

841. Equatorial Plane. — In the equatorial plane, xy^ we have 

6 = 90", dz=~rd$f p^r, dp=dn 


Therefore by substituting in equation (2) of the foregoing article we 
obtain 


~ p dz 7^ (W 


0 , 


H = - = — l8in(wr-7i<) + — i -'}» * 

pdtr\ mr f 

1 dV elm^( . , ,, co8(?nr-7i/) sin 

p dp r \ mr »iV J 


The resultant electric force is therefore perpendicular to the equatorial 
plane, for since E = 0 the resultant force is R, and is parallel to the 
vibrator. 

Writing the expression for R in the form 
KR=A8tn {nl-d)y 


we have at once by comparison 

- A sill 3=^(7/iV sin mr + mr cos mr - sin mr), 

el 

- A cos 5 = ^ (mV co8%r - mr sin mr - co8 mr). 


Hence by squaring and adding we obtain 

^ A 

^ V 1 - wiV + 

At small distances from the origin the amplitude A varies inversely as 
the cube of r, but for great values of r the amplitude approximates to 
the inverse ratio of the distance. 

To determine 8 we have 


tan 6= 


sin mr -f mr cos mr - sin jnr 
mV cos mr - mr sin mr - cos mr 


Therefore 


tan mr- 




1 + 


1 - mV 


tan mr 


and we have finally 


6=m7'- lan~' 


mr 

1 *mV‘ 


KR=^\^i -?nV+mVsin^ji« -7rtr+ tan“^^ 

The^expression for 8 shows that the phase at a given iusttint is not 
simply |)roportional to the distance of the point under considera* 
tipn from the oscillator, but is less by the angle whose tangent is 
mf/(l - When r is very large this angle is approximately equal 
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to ?r, hence as we recede from the oscillator the value of 8 becomes 
more and more nearly equal to mr-Tr. Very near the oscillator we 
have S = 0, since 8 and r vanish together. For small values of r it is 
clear that 8 is negative, so that the curve (Fig. 24G) representing the 
relation between 8 and r, at any given instant, 
lies below the axis OX near the origin, the dis- 
tiince r being measured along OX and the angle 
8 along OY. The negative value of 8 w'ill be 
greatest w'hen d8ldr = 0, which corresponds to 
mr ~ that is, r = A/r s/2 = A/(4 . 4) approxi- 
mately. From this point the curve begins to 
rise, and as r increases 8 increases almost pro- 
portionately, approaching more nearly the value 
of vir -- r. The curve is consequently asymptotic to the line 
8 = mr - TT, which meets the axis OY at a distance numerically equal 
to TT below the origin, and is inclined to the axis OX at an angle of 
which the trigonometrical tangent is numerically equal to w. 

The velocity of propagation is determined as the speed {drjdl) 
with which any surface of equal phase moves forward. Taking 
this surface to be that in which R = 0, or the phase a multiple of tt, 
we have then 


Fig- 2H5. 


nt - tnr + Lm “ 


mr 

- ?nV~ 


0, or Ntt. 


Hence 


tan {mr-nt)=^ 


1 - 


a result which follows also directly from the original equation for R. 
Therefore 

<lr n 1 - I 






This expression shows that the value of v is infinite both at the origin 
and at the distance r = V2/w = A/(4 . 4). This is the point where the 
tangent to the curve (Fig. 246) is parallel to OX, the interpretation 
being that at this point a small distance is traversed without change 
of phase. At points between this point and the origin v is negative, 
and for greater values of r the velocity is positive. Hence the wave 
spreads out from this point in both directions. It is here that they 
are thrown off into space, part being radiated and part receding a^ain 
into the oscillator, as indiaRed in Hertz!8 diagrams (Figs. 240*243). 
For large values of r the velocity approaches more nearly the normal 
velocity v » n/m = A/T. 
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The magnetic force may be treated in the same manner, Thus, if 
we write 

n = A' sin (n/- 5 '), 

we have 

* / • / 

A 81110 = - {mr BUI mr + cos riir), 

A' cos 5 ' = ^ (sin mr - mr cos mr). 


Hence 

and 


A'=^ Vl + mV, 


tan y = 


mr sin mr + cos mr 
mrcosmr-sin mr' 


tan ?nr+ - 


- tan ;// r 


5' = m/’4-tan-^ 


and we liave finally 


mr’ 


“ -"iT sT + /nVsin 


tan-' 


At the origin we have r = 0, and therefore S' = Jr, so that initially 
the electric and magnetic components differ in phase by a quarter 
period. At great distances, however, we have 5' = mr, so that the 
phase of the magnetic component does not increase proportionately to 
r, but there ivS a loss of Jr, with the result that at a distance from 
the origin the electric and magfietic components differ in phase by r. 

The curve (Fig. 247) indicating the relation between 8' and r wdll 
therefore meet the axis OY at a distance numeric- Y| 
ally equal to Jr, and will finally approach 
asymptotically the line 5 = mr. This line passes 
through the origin and is inclined to the axis ^tt}- 
OX at an angle whose tangent is numerically 
equal to m. This curve and that of Fig. 246 
are therefore asymptotic to lines which are 
parallel, and the distance between these lines, 
measured parallel to OY, is numerically equal to r, showing that the 
phases of the electric and magnetic components differ by r. 

The velocity of propagation of the magnetic component may be 
found by considering the wave front wdiere the magnetic force is 
zero. We have then 

tan (n<-wr)= — 



Fig. 247. 


Therefore 


dr n l*fmV 
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When r = 0 — that is, at the vibrator — the velocity is infinite, but on 
receding from the vibrator the velocity rapidly approximates to the 
normal value njm - X/T. 

For the time rate of change of the magnetic force wo have 

dll . 

dt r I mr 

Throwing this expression into the form 
A® sin 

we find at once 

AT sin r = (inr cos mr - sin wr), 

A* cos 5" = - (»»• sin mr + cos «ir). 

Therefore 

A*=^Vl+»iV>, 

sin wr- >nr COS jnr_ tau«ir-wr 
^ “ cos ?«r + mr sin mr^ iTmf tan mr ^ 

or 

3^=inr- tan"M/ir. 

At the origin 5" js zero, and at great distances = mr - so that 
the curve representing the variation of 5" with r 
passes through the origin and finally approaches 
'asymptotically the line ^ ~ mr - which meets 

the axis OY at a distance ^ origin, 

and the tangent of whose inclination to the 
axis OX is m. It consequently lies balf*way 

between the asymptotic lines of Figs. 246 and 247. 

The velocity of propagation is the same as that of the magnetic 

force, viz. 

n 1 + otV 



842. Field af a Distance from the Vibratur.— nv vv»^.v,w. 
able distance from the vibrator we may neglect the higher powers ol 
1 jr, so that we have 

Y =e/m cos (mr - nl) sin^ - 
KE- sin (wr-«/) sill ^ cos 

T 

KR = ^ sin (wr - rU) sin* , 



A«T. 0*10 


t;iE4UU njCiAiv xnj!^ viDiVAiun 


O-Jl 


From the second and third equations it follows that 

• 11 cos ^4 E sill 0 — 0, 


which shows that the direction of the resultant electric force is every* 
where perpendicular to the radius vector r ; that is, the puopagation 
takes place in waves of pure transverse vibrations. 

' The magnitude of the resultant electric force is 


R sin -Eoos ^ = (mr-ni). 


Its amplitude is therefore inversely as the distance and directly pro- 
portional to the cosine of the angle which the radius r makes with 
the equatorial plane. 

343. Field near the Vibrator. — In the immediate vicinity of the 
vibrator (r very small) we may disregard mr in comparison with 
n/, so that the equations of Art. 340 become 

n - - - sin 7it, V - sin nt sin^ 0, 
r r ' 

and since 

\ ^ d%f)r~ d:A,r}' 

we have, by equations (3) of Art. 339, 


w-4,(S). 

SO that the electric forces appear as derived from a potential function 


^ dll , . d/l\ el . , , 

4^ = - = 4- c/ sm nl ^ ~ I = - ^ sm 7U cos 0. 

This force distribution will be that due to the action of a very short 
rectilinear oscillator of length I on the poles of which the electric 
charges are, at the maximum, equal to ± e. 

f For the magnetic force perpendicular to the meridian planes we 
have 

1 H = — , 7 * = -« cos nt sin 0, 
p dt 


and this represents the magnetic action of an electric current of length 
I along the vibrator, and of which the intensity is en cos due to the 
oscillation of the charge e, the maximum values of the current being 
± ne. 

In the axis of z we have 


Hence 

E»0, H = 0, 


^=0, dz-dr, dp^rd0, 

1 rfV 2elmf , "^sin 

- KRs= - ~r * '"TT 1 cos (wr - n<) * ' >• 

fi dp V V ' vtr J 
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The electric force is therefore entirely in the direction of the 
oscillation. It diminishes for small distam^ps as the inverse cube of r 
and for large distances as the invei'se square. 

344. Radiation of Energy. — In order to calculate the rate at 
which energy is radiated by the vibrator we have the equations (see 
Maxwell's Elect riciti/ and Magnetism) 

and 


where E is the electrostatic energy in the region through which the 
integration extends, and T the magnetic energy in the Siime region. 
These equations merely express that work is half the product of the 
final stress by the final strain, and in the case of the electric field, 
where the electric force is P, the electric diH[>lacement is P/4ff. 

Now if we multiply the equations, 1, 2, 3 of Art. 331 by a, /i, y 
respectively, and the equations 1, 5, 6 by P, Q, R, we have at once 


i.ie.T, 


/(/R iU)\ ^/rfP rfR\ /ilQ 

" “V rfy ■ rfr j ■ \<U " rfy) / 

-■jjj - 7Q/ + ,yyTl’-«R)+ 




and thi.s integral taken throughout any volume may bo expressed as a 
surface integral taken over the enclosing surface in the form 

4ir^-(E + T)= / /’{<^R-vg)X + ( 7 P-«R)M + (aQ 


where dS is an element of the surface, and A, p, v the direction cosines 
of the normal to it. fiR - yQ, yP - aR, aQ ^ /?P may then be regarded 
as the components of energy flow at any point of the surface, and it 
follows at once that the direction of this energy flow is perpendicular 
to the magnetic force, since the sum of the components multiplied 
respectively by a, ft y vanishes; similarly it is seen to be per- 
pendicular to the electric force. Considering a ray of light as the 
locus of point obstacles, which would prevent light from passing from 
one point to another, it is identified with the direction of energy flow, 
and its direction is seen to be perpendicular to the electric and 
magnetic forces. 

Now in the case of the simple dumb-bell oscillator every^Jiing is 
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symmetrical around the axis of Zy so that in the plane :n at a consider- 
able distance from the oscillator we have 


while 


a = 7-0, niid = (mr - w/)siii 0, 


KP = - sin {mr - nt) sin 6 cos d, 
KR = sin (mr - 7ii) sin- 0, 


\ = sin<^, /* = 0, »'=c‘OS0. 

Hence if the integration be extended over the surface of a sphere of 
radius 7*, having its centre at the centre of the oscillator, we may write 
dS - 27rr sin 6 . rdd, so that we have 


iir 


{E-hT)=J /8(R sin ^ - P cos 0) sin 




= „ sin- (7Hr - /</) f ^ snr Odff. 


Consequently we have 


-- ( E + T) = ft - -J>-— siir( m r~7ii). 


Integrating this between the limits T and zero we obtain the expres- 
sion for the eneigy which passes across the whole surface of the sphere 
during a complete oscillation ; that is, since in - 27r/X aiid n = 2r;T, 

cH^ni^n 

„ I {1 - coh2(wr-n0^^^ 

8 Iv J Q 
_cWiiT 

~ 3Iv "" 3KX-‘ ’ 

SO that the energy radiated ^ per second is 

(2t)V^ 

8KV*t * 

In one of the oscillators used by Hertz the conductors were two 
equal spheres of 15 ems, radius. These were charged in opposite 
senses up to a sparking distance of about 1 cm. Taking this to repre- 
sent a difference of potential of 120 C. G. S. electrostatic units, so that 
one sphere was charged to a potential of +60, and the other to 60, 
then the charge of each sphere was 15 x 60 = 900 0. G. S. units. 


^ The energy radiated by a small circular current varying according to the simple 
harmonic law was calculated as early as 1883 by G. F. FitzGemld {Tt'ani. Jioyal 
Dublin SoQkty^ March 1884). 
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Hence the whole stock of energy possessed by the oscillator at the 
start amounted to 2 x J x 900 x 60 - 54,000 ergs, which is about the 
energy acquired by a mass of 1 gramme in falling through a height 
of 55 cm. The length / of the oscillator was 100 cm., and the wave 
length was about 480 cm., so that the energy lost in the first half- 
period oscillation was abcfut 2400 ergs, and after eleven half-period 
oscillations about half the total stock of energy was lost. 
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The following tables are taken from Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
The indices are for the yellow rays, except those of Wollaston, which 
are for the extreme red : 


Lsi>[ck$ of Refraction of Solids 


Solid. 

Index. 

Obseiver. | 

Lead Chromate . . . ; 

2-5 to 2-97 ! 

1 

Brewster. 

Diamond 

2-47 to 2-75 1 

Br. and Rochon. 

Phosphorus , . . . ! 

2*224 ! 

Brewster. 

(ilass of Antimony 

2-216 1 

” 1 

Sulphur (native) . . . 

2*115 1 

Wollaston. j 

Zircon , . . * . . 

1*95 

Lead Nitrate .... 

1*866 

Herschel. ' 

Lead Carbonate . . , 

1*81 to 2*08 

Brewster. | 

Ruby 

1*779 : 

») J 

Felspar 

1*764 i 

}i 

Tourmaline .... 

1*668 

M 

Topaz (colourless) . . . ‘ 

1*610 i 

Biot. 

Beryl 

1*598 1 

Brewster. i 

Tortoise-shell 

1*591 i 


Emerald .... 

1*586 

Br. and Woll. j 

Flint Glass .... 

1*57 to 1*58 i 

Rock-crystal (least) 

1*547 ! 

Wollaston. 1 

Rock-salt 

1*545 ! 

Newton. 1 

Apophyllite .... 

1*543 

Brewster. ! 

Colopliony . . . . , 

1*543 

Wollaston. j 

Sugar 

1*535 

-» i 

Brewster, ■ 

Phosphoric Acid . . . 

1*534 

Copper Sulphate . . . , 

1*531 to 1*552 

Young. 

Canada Babsani . . . ! 

1*532 

Citric Acid . . . . j 

1*527 

Brewster. 

Crown Glass .... I 

1*625 to 1*534 

11 

Nitre ! 

1*514 

>> 

Plate Glass . . > 

1-514 to 1*542 

Young. 

Spermaceti . . . . ; 

1*503 

Crown Glass . 

1*5 

Wollaston. 

Potassium Sulphate 

1*6 

Brewster. 

Ferrous Sulphate . 

1*494 

>> 

Tallow ; Wa.x 

1*492 

Young. 

Magnesium Sulphate 

1*48^ 

Brewster. 

Iceland Spar (greatest) . 

1*654 

Mains. 

Obsidian .... 

1*488 

Brewster. 

Gum 

1*476 

Newton. 

Borax 

1*475 

Brewster. 

Alum 

1-467 

Wollaston. 

Fluorspar .... 

1*436 

Brewster. 

Ice 

1*310 

Wollaston. 

Tabasheer .... 

- ♦ _ 

1*1116 

Brewster. 


^36 
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Liquid. 

Indov. 

()b.sei \«r. 

Sulphide of Carbon .... 

1-678 

Brewster. 

Oil of Cassia 

1-631 

Young. 

Bitter Almond Oil . 

1.603 

Brewster. 

Nut Oil 

1-500 


Linseed Oil .... . 

1-485 

Wollaston. 

Oil of Naphtha .... 

1-475 

Young. 

Rape Oil 

1-475 

Br. 

Olive Oil. ... 

1-470 

Brew.ster. 

Oil of Turpentine .... 

1-470 

Wolla.ston. 

Oil of Almonds 

1-460 


Oil of Lavender .... 

1-457 

Brewster. 

Sulphuric Acid (sp. gr. 1*7} 

1-420 

Newton. 

Nitric Acid fsp. gr. 1-48) 

MIO 

Young, Woll. 

Solution of Potash (sp. gr. 1-11 j 

1-405 

Fraunhofer. 

Hydrochloric Acid (concentrated ; 

1-410 

Biot. 

Sea Salt (saturated) .... 

1-375 


Alcohol (rectified) .... 

1-372 

llerschel. 

Ether 

1-358 

Wollaston. 

Alum (saturaterl) . . ; . 

1-356 

Herschel. 

Human Blooil 

1-354 

Young. 

White of Egg 

1-351 

Euler (jun.). 

Vinegar (distilled) .... 

1-372 

Herschel. 

Saliva 

1 -3.39 

Young. 

Water 

1-336 

Woll., Br. 


APPENDIX III 


Sfand^ri) Wave Lenoth.s in Dry Am at lf» V , and 700 Pueh.si;ke 

Benoit, Fabry, and Perot— Cadmium (red), 6438*4696 Angstrom units. 
Perot and Fabry— Cadmium (green), 5085 8240 Angstrom units. 

Foil Standard Iron Lineh 

See (1) Buisson and Fabry, C.R, cxliii. p. 165 (1906). 

(2) Eversheim, Astrophys, J, xxxi. p. 76 (1910). 

[These two tables differ at most by six units in the seventh signifi- 
cant figure,] 
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Abbe, 137, 328 
Aberration, 20 
chromatic, 140 
of lenses, 134 
of light, 12, 655, 558, 559 
spherical, 134 
Abney, 42 
Ab.scnt si)ectra, 267 
Absorption bands, 501 
coefficients, 504 
colour produced by, 506 
double, 344 
lines, 510 
selective, 501 

Achromatic interference bands, 185 
lines, 430 
Achromatism, 201 
Actinic rays, 44 

Airy, 192, 311, 326, 452, 478, 488, 562, 
573, 580, 581 
Alhazen, 5, 6 
Ames, 273 
Amplitude, 39 
Analyser, 489 
Jellett, 490 
Laurent, 491 
Poynting, 494 
Angstrom, 276, 511 
Aplanatic ixiints, 134 
surface, 93, 111 

Arago, 18, 186, 214, 346, 349, 393, 409, 
464, 467, 640 
Aragonite, 382 
Aristophanes, 2 
Aristotle, 2, 4, 24 
Arndtsen, 621 
Astigmatism, 120 
Atmosphere, height of, 6 
Axes, crystal 841 


Axes, optic, 341, 372, 437 

of external conical refraction, 384 
of internal conical refraction, 379 
of single ray velocity, 383, 387 
of single wave velocity, 379 

Babinet’s principle, 254 
Bacon, Roger, 7 
Bartholinus, 350 
Becquerel, 516, 521, 526 
Bell, 274, 276 
Biaxal crystals, 369-388 

isochromatic surface in, 428 
wave surface in, 374 
Billet, 187 
Biot, 360, 405, 584 
formula, 523, 621 
laws, 458, 499 
l>olariscope, 338 
Biplates, 173 
Bi-prism, 170 
fringes, 173 
Bi-quartz, 492 
Boscoviteh, 21 
Boussinesq, 524 
Brace, 569 

Bradley, 12, 555, 558, 561 
Brewster, 193, 214, 224, 228, 405, 107, 
459, 464, 618 
Brewster’s hands, 224 
law, 345 

Brilliancy, intrinsic, delinition of, 47 
Broch, 494 
Bruhl, 162 
Burning glass, 1 

Caloresconco, 43, 517 
Camera obscura, 8 
Caribou bisulphide, 554, 622 
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Carrallo, 526 
Catoptrics, 1 

Cauchy formula, 161, 523 
Caustic, 120 

by reflection, 121, 123 
by refraction, 121 
Change of tint by absorption, 505 
de Chaulnes, 237 
Chlorophyll, 618 
Christiansen, 514 
Circle of least confusion, 1*22 
Cleomedes, 5 
CoUimoter, 146 
Colour, 42 

of interference bands, 166 
Newton’s experiments, 120 
at |)olarising angle, 345 
of skylight, 300 
surface, 515 
and velocity, 101, 106 
Colours, by super{)osition, 415 
of thin plates, 196 
of thin crystalline ])lates, 400 
Comi>ensator, Babinet’s, 441 
Soleil, 495 
strain, 447 

Complementary screens, 256 
Conductor, isotropic, 610 
Conrady, 331 
Convection current, 614 
Corbino, 622 

Cornu, 534, 539, 550, 552 
Cornu’s spiral, 297 
Coronas, 257 

Corpuscular theory, development of, 
11, 15 
Creosote, 622 
Critical angle, 99, 357 
thickness, 505 
Crookes, 16 „ 

Crystals, positive, 352, 357 
negative, 351, 357 
Curvature, impresse<I, 108 
of image, 136 
measurement of, 86 
Cusp of caustic, 123 
CuthbertsoD, 615 

Dale, 153 

law of Gladstone and, 155 
Desains, 393 

Descartes, 9, 24, 95, 151, 573 
Deslandres, 512 


Deviation, by prism, 104 
ntinimum, 131, 264, 574 
Dichromatism, 505 
Dielectric , crystalline, 607 
isotropic, 599 
Diffraction, 10, 242 

at circular aperture, 250 
grating, 261, 311 
in optical instruments, 324 
patterns, 279 

at rectangular ajicrture, 249 
at straight edge, 245 ^ 

Diffusion rings, 240 
Dipptrics, 1 

Discharge, oscillating, 588 
Dispersion, 104, 147, 201, 265, 575 
anomalous, 513, 524 
, anomalous rotatory, 621 
of electromagnetic waves, 612 
formulfie, 521, 524 
of planes of polarisation, 461 
Dispersive power, 140 
de Dominis, 8, 572 
Doppler effect, 558 
Doppler principle, 512 
Double refraction; 32, 340 
Fresnel’s theory of, 366 
of quartz, 497 
in imiaxal crystals, 350 
Dragourais, 595 

Drift, produced by moving matter, 
561 

Fizeau’s ex|)eriment on, 564 
law of, 562 
Drude, 3 59, 620, 622 
Dnfet, 157 
Du long, 160 

Eagle mounting, 271 
Earnshaw, 397 
Kl)ert, 512 

Echelon (spectroscope), 816 
Ehrenfost, 556 
Elastic solid theory, 31 
Elasticity, of other, 31, 390 
ellipsoid of, 369 
Eloctromagnetio equations, 599 
theory of light, 34 
theory of radiation, 588 
Electromagnetic waves^ interference of, 
592 

reflection of, 592, 604 
refraction of, 604 
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Eloctromaguetio waves, radiation of, 696 
transmission through dielectrics, 
613 

transmission through metals, 619 
. Electron, 686 
Elements, half period, 66 
Empedocles, 2 
Energy, conservation of, 13 
distribution of, 49 
Energy, in medium, 45 

modes of pro[)agation, 14 
transhiission of, 13 
Energy relation, 100 

Fresnel’s, 101 ^ 

MacOullagh’s, 101 
EJpicurus, 5 
Eriometer, 257 
Etalon, 162 
Ether, 15, 29, 32, 390 
Ether density, 563 
Euclid, 6 

Examples, 50, 57, 92, 97, 100, 114, 123, 
164, 166, 189, 194, 203, 209, 240, 
264, 291, 298, 333, 489, 500 
Eyepiece, Huygens’s, 142 
Kellner’s, 142 
Kamsden's, 142 

Faraday, 459, 463 
Feddersen, 590 
Fermat, law, 102 
Field of view, 140 
FitzGerald, 474, 668, 595, 596, 614 
FitzGerald -Lorentz hyiK)thet>is, 669, 
571 

Fizeau, 181, 629, 564, 656, 564 
Fluorescence, 43, 517 
Focal distance, definition of, 108 
length, definition of, 88 
Focal lines for lens, 135 
primary, 122 
secondary, 122 
Focal power, 88, 108 
Foci, coiyugate, 90, 110, 111 
dispersion of, 130 
primary, 121 
secondary, 121 

Focus, principal, definition of, 88, 
100 

of a fens, 113 
Forbes, 633, 537, 662, 654 
Foucault, 461, 640, 652, 553 
Foucault's prism, 361 


Fraunhofer, 153, 257, 261, 275 
Fraunhofer fringes, 268, 261, 303 
lines, 510 
Frequency, 42 

Fresnel, 24, 76, 101, 167, 175, 186, 244, 
349, 389, 405, 663 
Fresnel’s, bi-prisra, 170 
energy equation, 390 
fringes, 284 
hypothesis, 368 
integrals, 293 
mirrors, 167 
rhomb, 402 
Fringes, circular, 188 
Fresnel’s, 284 

Haidinger's, 197, 205, 208, 210 
Herschel’s interference, 217 
limit to number, 179 

Galileo, 8, 24, 528 
Gernez, 461 
Gibbs, Willard, 557 
Gilbert, 296 
Gladstone, 153 
law of, 155 
Goldhammer, 620 
Gouy, 76, 182 
Gratings, choice of, 271 
calibration of, 27G 
curved, 268 

difficulties of construction, 273 
diffraction, 261 
Eagle mounting, 271 
Nobert, 275 
reflection, 267 
Rowland’s, 269 
Green, 34 

theorem of, 77 
Grimaldi, 9, 24, 177, 243 
Grimaldi’s experiment, 25 
Gumlich, 621 

Hagen, 620 

Haidinger’s brushes, 452 

fringes, 197, 205, 208, 210 
Hale, 612 
Halos, 257 
Hamilton, 381 
Havelock, 556 
Helmert, 552 
Helmholtz, 166, 453, 526 
equation of, 137 

Herachel, 217, 221. 469, 518, 620 
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Heriz, 44, 588, 691 

Hertz, vibrator experiments, 591, 592 

Hertzian waves, 44, 76 

Hilger, 818 

Hoek, 562 

Hook9,J2, 24, 198 

Huli^ 16, 17 

Hurion, 514 

♦Huygens, 20, 24, 47, 77, 98, 338, 344, 350 
Huygens’s, construction, 353, 379, 399 
principle, 77, 244 

Iceland spar, 341 
Image, definition of, 86 
Induced currents, 585 
Intensity of illumination, 45 
variation of, 46 
Interference, 25, 47, 64 
bands, 27 

conditions for, 177, 414 
fdnges. See Fringes 
of polarised light, 409 i 

Interferometer, Fabry and Perot, 208) , 
233 

Luramer-Gehrcke, 319 
Michelson and Morlcy, 229 
Isochromatic lines, 219, 484, 485 

Janiin, 156, 226, 340, 405, 406, 411, 444, ’ 
453 

Janssen, 511 
Jones, 624 

Jupiter’s mooiLs, eclipse of, 11, 561 

Kayser, 555 
Kelvin, 526, 588 
Kennedy, 569 
Kerr, 447 

effects, 466-472 
experiments of, 466 
Kettler, 156 

formula, 524, 527 
Kl^hoff, 79 
.Kohlrauscb, 153 
. .Kundt, experiments, 470 
law^of, 516, 616 

Landolt, 621 
Langley, 270, 623 
Larmor, 79, 569 
Lea, Alice, 598 

V Least time, principle of, 86, 102 
Lebedew,.16 


Lens, definition of, 111 
focal i)owor of, 113 
general formula for, 113 
kinds of, 113 
refraction through, 111 
split, 187 
Leyden jar, 691 
Light, bending of, 71 
common, 398, 450 
emi^.sion theory, 3, 15, 19, 20, 27, 
97, 156 
incident, 81 
pressure of, 16 
pro legation of, 62, 71, 76 
reflection of, 18 
refraction of, 19 

scattering of hy very small particles, 
300 

white, 200, 263 

velocity of, determination by 
Bradley, 555 ; by Cornu, 534 ; 
by Fizcau, 529 ; by Foucault, 
640 ; by Galileo, 528 ; by 
Miclielson, 545; by Michelson and 
Pearson, 551 ; by Newcomb, 547 ; 
by Perrotin, 552 ; by Young and 
Forbes, 537 ; by Romer, 554 
Light, velocity of, in different media, 552 
table of values, 551, 552 
Lippershey, 8 
Lloyd, 385 

Lloyd’s exj>eriiuent, 381 

mirror, 174, 178, 185 , 

Lockyer, 511 

Ijodge’s experiment, 570, 595 
Lorentz, 156, 161, 163, 566, 568 
Lorenz-Lorentz formula, 161 
constant, 615 
Lucretius, 5 

Macaluso, 622 | 

MacCullagh, ^01, 377, 391, 402, 610 
MacCiillagh’s tlieory, 497 
Magic lantern, 7 
Magnification, transverse, 110 
Malus, 164, 338, 355, 406, 409 
law of, 346 
Mascart, 265, 275 
Maxwell, 16, 34, 686 
Mcslin, 187 
Meteors, 4 

Michelson, 181, 332, 616, 651, 552, 654, 
565 
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Miclielaou and Morley, experimeutn, 566 
Miororaeter, double image, 363 
Miller, 569, 581 

Minimum deviation, measurement of, 
149 

Mirror, aplanstio, 93 
coii0av9» 89 
convex, 90 
metallic, 1 
Mixed plates, 238 
Molecular index, 157 
Monoclinic system, 438 
Moore, 620 
Morley, 181,^565, 569 

Neumann, 402 
Neutral lines, 430 
Newcomb, 547, 552 
Newton, 9, 20, 21, 22, 104, 129, 145, 
152, 222, 240, 243, 257, 259, 572 
Newton’s rings, 210, 216, 233 
Nichols, 16, 527, 616 
Nicola prism, 860 
varieties of, 362 
Nobert, 275 

Obliquity, law of, 65, 295 
Optical bench, 176 
Optical testing of surfaces, 201 
Optically active media, 620 
Optics, history of, V 
* geometrical, definition of, 1 
^ * physiological, definition of, 1 
physical, definition of, 1 
Orthorhombic system, 437 
Oscillator, Hertz, 234, 624 
Oxley, 447 

Paalzow, 591 ' 

Parallax, 146 
Paris, E. T., 459 
Paschon, 527 

Pearson, 561, 652, 698 ^ 

Peirce, 276 
Periodic time, 39 
Phase, definition of, 36, 42 
Phillips, 162, 616 
Phosphorescence, 620 
Ijho8phoro80oi)e, 521 
Pitch, 42 
Planck, 166, 184 
Plane, principal, 344 
, primary, 122 


Plane, secondary, 122' 

Plane wave, refraction of, 10^^ 
reflection of, 87 
Plates, pile of, 345 

quarter- wave, 415, 446 
thick, 415 
Plato, 2, 

Pockels, t57 
Poggendorff, 25 
Polarisation, 32 
angle of, 339 
circular, 448 
by double refraction, 342 
electric, 587 
elliptical, 406, 449 
[lartial, 339, 450 
plane, 447 
plane of, 340 

plane of, change by reflection, 394 
plane of rotation of, by liquids and 
vaixmrs, 457, 468, 463 
plane of, magnetic rotation of, 622 
by reflection, 335 
of refracted light, 346 
of skylight, 454 
Polarised light, 66 

circularly, 396 ; convergent, 435, 
487 ; parallel, 432 
detection of, 440 
elliptically, 396, 436, 444 
interference of, 348 
iwirtially, sIs ; convergent, 420 ; 
divergent, 420 

reflection of, 389 ; by metals, 405 
refraction of, 389 
study of, 440 

Polariacope, de Senannont, 497 
Savart’s, 440 
Polarising angle,. 405 
Pole, 71 

Polos, definition of, 66 
Porta, 8 
Porter, 459 
Posejiml, 162 
Potter, 573, 679 
Potter s experiment, 191 
Powell, 191, 397 
Powell’s bands, 193 
Poynting, 17, 494 
Praseodyniinm, chloride, 622 
Prism, dofinitioh 103 
' refraction through, 103 
Kochon, 362 
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Prism, Wollaston, 364 
Provostaye, 393 
Ptolemy, 5 

Pupil, entrance and exit, 140 
Pythagoras, 2 ^ 

Quarter-wave plate, 415, 446 
vQuetelet, 238 
Quincke, 156 
Quinine sulphate, 518 

Radiant heat, 43 
Radiation, electromagnetic, 585 
from moving molecules, 512 
transformation 6f, 517 
Radiometer, 16, 17 
Rainbow, 8, 672 

complementary, 579 
intersecting, 578 
lunar, 578 
primary, 572 
reflected, 519 
secondary, 572 
spurious, 579 
supernumerary, 573, 579 
Ramsden, 140 
circle, 140 

Ray, definition of, 92 
extraordinary, 342 
ordinary, 3l2 
velocity, 358 

Rayleigh, 183, 303, 323, 328, 331, 339, 
554, 567, 669, 613 
Reflection, multiple, 204 
of spherical wave, 86, 89 
total, 99, 162 
of wave of any form, 91 
Refraction, astronomical, 5 
external conical, 384 
internal conical, 381 
laws of, 95, 96 

Refractive index, 96, 515, 635, 636 
deteniiination of, 144, 186 
effect of mechanical stress on, 

167 

extraordinary, 353 
formula for, 151 
of gases, 159 
of mixtures, 158 
of solutions, 158 
values, 161 

variation with density, 155 


Refractive index, variation with tem- 
perature, 157, 158 
Refractivity of gases, 162 
Refractometer, 181, 226 
Refrangibility, 129 

Relative motion, of earth and ether, 566 
of matter and ether, 567 • 
Resolving power, 215 
of microscope, 328 
of prism, 322 
Reststrahlen, 617 
Reynolds, Osborne, 61 
Rochon’s prism, 362 
von Rohr, 140 
Romer, 11, 564 

Rotation of plane of ]K>lunsation, 475 
Rotatory power, 458 
molecular, 460 

relation to crystalline form, 162 
values, 460 
Le Roux, 514 
Rowland, 269 ^ 

Rubens, 527, 616, 620 
Runge, 277, 555 

Saccharimetcr, 460 
Jcllett, 490 
liaureiit, 491 
Soleil, 495 
Schniauss, 622 

Schuster, 146, 183, 557, 61S, 621 
Schwerd, 307 
Sellmeier, 156 
formula, 525 
Shadows, 62 

Simple harmonic motion, 39 
Sine condition, 137 
Snell, 9 
law, 95 

Spectra, anomalous, 513 
irrationality of, 265 
normal, 265 
overlapping of, 263 
photographs, 271 
parity of, 266 
secondary, 141 
Spectral lines, width qf, 612 
Spectrometer, description of, 146 
Spectroscope, 146 
echelon, 316 

Spectroscopic analysis, 181 

Sphere, refracting, 574 

Stellar diameter, mcasureniont of, 331 
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Stokes,' 20, 34, 65, 189, 194, 237, 382, 
518, 519 
law, 65 

theory of fluorescenee, 518 
Stop, definition of, 139 
Strutt, 301 

Superpoiition, principle of, 47 
Surface colour, 508 
Surface of equal phase, 38 
spherical, 87 
Sylvine, 616 

Talbot, 21S, 220, 514 
Talbot'3 bands. 192, 310, 326 
Telescoi>es, introduction of, 8 
Terquem, 152, 153 
Thal^n, 511 

Tint of passage, 461, 196 
Tourmaline, 336, 344 
Trannin, 152, 153 
Transmission, coofticicnts, 504 
oblique, through quartz, 478 
Triclinic system, 439 
Troutou, 76, 595 
Trowbridge, 527 
Turmeric ])!ipcr, 520 
Tyndall, 454, 517 

Ultramicroscopy, 331 
Uniaial crystals, 377, 121 

Huygens’s construction, 352 
isochromatic surface in, 424 
wave surface in, 350 
Uranium oxide, 518 

Vector, line integral of, 598 
Velocity, groups 69, 554 
normal surface, 373 
ray, 358 

Verdet, 239, 258, 460, 466, 557 
Verdet’s constant, 466 
Vibration^, composition of, 48, 54 
curve, 52 

equivalent, principle of, 391 
graphic representation of, 61 
of permanent type, 57 
polygon, 52 
rectangular, 51 
spiral, 72 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 24 
Visibility, 232 
Vitollio (or Vitollo), 7 


Voigt, 79 
Volke, 339 


Wave, envelopes, 63 

equation of surface, 374, 376 
evolute of, 120 
front, 37, 38 
of any form, 74 
' plane, 37, 69, 602, 610 
Wave motion, 35 

detection of, 43 ; equation of, 40 ; 
transverse, 35 

Wave theory, 15, 24, 25, 97, 243 
special forms of, 33 
velocity test, 97 
velocity, 358, 554 
Waves, aerial, capillary water, 60 
deep water, 60 
electric, 587 
flexural, 60 
polarisation of, 594 
reflected, 81 
refracted, 81 
secondary, 62 
Wave length, 37, 166 

dependence of velocity on, 521 
determination of, 212 
difference of, 54 
measurement of, 274 
standard, 636 
Wheatstone, 540 ^ 

Wheeler, 339 
Whewell, 237 
Whittaker, 612 
Wiedemann, 458, 591 
Wiener, 607 
Wien’s law, 183 
Windows, 140 
Wollaston, 152, 164, 510 
Wollaston’s prism, 364 
Wood, 239, 509, 620, 526, 622 

Young, Thoma'i, 20, 24, 25, 26, 29, 47, 
165, 177, 214, 238, 243, 249, 257, 
258, 533, 537, 552, 554, 573, 579 
Young’s experiment, 26, 165 

Zeeman, 566, 622 
effect, 472 

Zone, Huygens’s, 66 
plates, 252 
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